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EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY OR SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION? 
by Micutya SHIMBORI, Hiroshima University 


The Past Decade 

1958 was a year worthy of memory for those interested in the develop- 
ment of educational sociology as a discipline. At that time two important 
articles were published in the USA, where it was then most highly develop- 
ed. Both analyzed previous achievements in the light of the targets set, 
and pointed out the remaining problems to be explored. Both, inde- 
pendently, mentioned the unfashionable standing of the discipline, which 
was partly due to the low quality of previous research. In Europe a report 
on international trends in the sociology of education was published in the 
same year. The authors expressed the opinion that the discipline, previous- 
ly oriented too heavily toward structural-functionalism, had neglected the 
factor of social change, and should therefore attempt to analyze the 
relations between education as a social institution on the one hand and 
contemporary industrial society.! 

To what extent have the tasks which these three reports envisaged been 
solved? Now that over a decade has passed it seems that the time has 
come to review the development of sociology of education since 1958, to 
explore trends and unsolved problems, and to outline what remains to be 
done and suggest ways to do it.? 

It has been clearly recognized in these ten years that education is one 
of the key institutions in contemporary society. Already since the end of 
the Second World War, the developing countries and the newly inde- 
pendent nations, aware of the fact that education is the most important 
means for modernization and national unification, have made every 
Possible effort to introduce compulsory education and to combat illiteracy, 
while the advanced countries have tried to expand higher education and 
develop educational technology in order to win the race of technological 
innovation and higher productivity. Every nation has taken education 
not as a private matter but as a public priority, and has been deeply 
concerned with the reform of education. Education is now regarded not 
simply as consumption but as a national investment. 

Accordingly, education has grown to account for an ever larger share of 
national budgets. In most advanced nations 5 or 6% of GNP is invested 
in education, and a fifth to a fourth of the total population are in education. 
The period of attendance has been extended, and the percentage of 
Population actually attending formal educational institutions has in- 
creased. Opportunities for schooling as well as out-of-school education 
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have vastly increased. Now that education has become such an extensive 
social enterprise, educational sociology, as a science which studies edu- 
cation as a social fact, has inevitably gained more adherents and higher 
status. These trends have become clearer and clearer in the past ten years, 
and there has been greater participation of sociologists of education in 
various organizations, committees and conferences on education, on the 
national as well as the international level. . 

At the same time, the ever-increasing demand for education produces a 
variety of serious problems, just as with any social change. Awareness of 
these difficulties has increased in the 1960s, culminating in the wave of 
world-wide student unrest. Student revolts, which had been considered as 
peculiar to backward countries or to universities, have expanded to ad- 
vanced countries and to secondary schools. Student radicals come to 
revolt openly and militantly against the order and values of the older 
generation, against their own institutions and teachers. The educational 
explosion and the educational crisis have taken place in parallel. 

As a society enters into the post-industrial stage the school system is 
faced with a contradiction. On the one hand, dependence on knowledge is 
such that institutions engaging in its creation, collection, and dissemina- 
tion are accorded the highest status; even industry must give priority to 
research and development if it is to be domestically and internationally 
competitive. Thus a new elite of ideas appears in place of the former elite, 
capitalists. Brains are now the most precious resource. Accordingly, schools 
and universities cease to be simply accessories for individuals or society. 
Knowledge instead of money, scientists instead of capitalists, and students 
instead of workers take the lead in society.3 Education itself becomes 4 
huge industry of knowledge. 

On the other hand, however, there are difficulties. The sudden quanti- 
tative expansion of schooling cannot be accomplished without loss of 
quality, for the schools are faced with shortages of teachers, money and 
facilities, and the resulting inadequacies lead to students’ dissatisfaction. 
Larger schools mean the replacement of personal relationships based on 
social cohesion by impersonal and bureaucratic organisation. The growing 
relevance of education may lead to a loss of autonomy and the subordi- 
nation of education to society, with humanistic ideals neglected in favour 
of economic and political considerations. 

A further basic dilemma is evident. In a stagnant society, what one 
learns at school will be applicable for a lifetime, while it will rapidly be- 
come ineffective and obsolete in a changing society. Since the school isa 
formal organization without much flexibility, it is difficult for it to adapt 
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itself to change. It is a well-known fact that the removal of obsolete con- 
tent from school curricula is very difficult. 

Formerly the school was the only educational institution and the uni- 
versity the only research institution. People who wanted to have a formal 
‘education had to attend school; a man had no choice but to visit university 
if he wanted to be acquainted with science. Therefore the school and the 
teacher had a great and exclusive authority in education. Now the picture 
is entirely different. The publishing industry, film, radio, TV, on-the-job 
training, correspondence education, etc., have ended the monopoly of the 
‘schools and universities. National governments and industrial organiza- 
tions have established survey and research institutes. 

Previously, university students were the future or actual elite. Now they 
are part of the general mass. A “mass” university is dominated by a mass 
culture, not an elite one. The socio-economic status of young people in 
‚general has improved owing to such factors as economic development, 
later school-leaving, lower birth-rates, etc., whereas the relative status of 
students tends to be lower. Scholarships for students have not kept pace 
With the increase in young workers’ salaries; the proportion of students 
from poorer families has increased ; they do not automatically become part 
of an elite, they are often faced with unemployment after completion of 
their studies. In a word, contemporary students make up the only proleta- 
fiat in many of the advanced nations. No wonder student movements take 
the place of labour movements.* 

Expansion of schools and prolongation of schooling, inevitable in these 
days, means a greater number of students who are economically depen- 
dent. They have neither salary nor the right to participate in adult society.5 
As far as productive activities are concerned, contemporary students are 
the only leisure class in the society. In some countries and in some schools 
Students are treated quite generously, with no compulsion to show results.® 
Thus without money or motivation to learn, they readily revolt against 
School and society. Accordingly, in a post-industrial society, the social 
Tole of schools, teachers and students grows in importance, while their 
Status and prestige are increasingly threatened. 

It is interesting that the idea of life-long integrated education, initiated 
by UNESCO, has been widely advocated in the years of educational 
crisis.? Post-industrialism gives rise to various out-of-school forms of edu- 
cation which are available to people throughout their lives. Hence the 
Concept of permanent education, namely that education can and should 
Continue from the cradle to the grave, that the schools should no longer 
Monopolize education, and that one’s education is never complete. 

These are the fundamental, sometimes contradictory, difficulties which 
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today’s education confronts. Since most of them are social in nature, itis d 
quite obvious to ask sociologists to interpret and diagnose them objectives ` 


ly. 


Recent Trends 


As may be expected from the above description, the following trends 
are apparent in the sociology of education over the past ten years: 
Toward a Policy Science. More and more sociologists have become in- 
terested in educational planning, manpower policy, cost-benefit analysis, 
science policy and educational reform at the national level, and have 
participated in international cooperation and meetings on these fields. 
Some, like Ralf Dahrendorf in the Federal Republic of Germany, have. 
moved from university into government. 
Interdisciplinary Approach. As the relationship between the economy, 
the state and education has become closer, more economists and politica 
scientists have shown an interest in education. Whereas in the 1950s it was 
mainly social psychologists and cultural anthropologists who cooperated 
with sociologists of education, in the 1960s the sociology of education bene- 
fited greatly from contributions by economists and political theorists, the 
latter in such fields as the political role of students and university struc- 
ture. D 
Comparative Approach. The need for international cooperation and 
assistance in education has been recognised. The use of sophisticated. 
statistical techniques makes possible comparisons of the social aspects of 
education. International organizations, led by UNESCO and OECD, have 
made important contributions to the growth of sociology of education. 
Economics of education would be almost inconceivable as a discipline 
without such international conferences and resources. A closer cooperatio 
between sociology of education and comparative education has also been 
significant. d 
Expanded Fields of Research. As we have seen, the sociology of edu- 
cation has expanded its interests to a great extent. Studies on the relatio! 
between education and social class, through community surveys, and 
social psychological analysis of schools based upon status-role theory and 
sociometry used to be the fields of greatest activity. In recent years such 
matters as educational opportunity, role of higher education in the fo Y 
mation of elites, and the school as a bureaucracy have increasingly interest- 3 
ed sociologists of education. Likewise they have expanded their interests 


to higher and professional education. The economics of education has bi 
come an established, rapidly growing field. Relative to what can be ca 
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the micro-sociology of education, the macro-sociology of education has 
attracted more researchers. 

World-wide Development. The history of educational sociology shows 
that the discipline was first established independently in the USA. General- 
ly speaking, this situation remained unchanged until the end of the Second 
World War, although certain European sociologists devoted attention to 
education and in Germany and Poland some scholars tried to establish 
and systematize educational sociology before the War. 

In the first stage (1900-1910) educational sociology consisted of the 
compilation of sociological findings useful for teachers ; in the 1920s, it was 
a sociology of education from the essentialist point of view as against the 
psychological “Measurement Movement"; and in the third stage (1930- 
1950) it became a sociology of educational problems, what is called the 
functional school of educational sociology by some, a scientific base for the 
“Community School Movement” or for the diagnosis of youth problems. 
This stage continued for a decade even after the War.® It was not until the 
concept of sociology of education began to replace traditional educational 
sociology that sociology began to be interested in the objective study of 
education. Since then, this idea has been widely accepted, and the socio- 
logy of education, as a sub-division of sociology similar to sociology of law, 
sociology of the family, political sociology, urban sociology, and using the 
same empirical techniques, has proved to be most effective in the analysis 
and planning of education.? 

The above factors permit an optimistic evaluation of the future of the 
discipline. However, possible weaknesses and gaps remain. 

Ambiguous Character. The ambiguity of the sociology of education 
comes mainly from the ambiguous nature of education itself. As mentioned 
before, the term education sometimes denotes the formal, intentional and 
institutionalized process represented by school education, and sometimes 
all learning activities, mostly informal and unintentional, that bring about 
formation of personality or individual socialization.10 Early educational 
Sociologists were interested almost exclusively in education in the former 
sense, while after 1930 the meaning of education was expanded, and the 
effects of environment, family, community and social class upon personali- 
ty and learning were more likely to be studied. As a result, educational 
Sociology became virtually indistinguishable from the sociology of youth, 
social psychology of learning or cultural anthropology. Today the socio- 
logy of education again tends to confine its interest to formal education, 
perhaps because comparable statistical data at the national level are avail- 
able only in formal education. However, with the growth of out-of-school 
educational institutions, all types of education should be covered. 
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Lack of Fundamental Basis. Responsible for this is the fact that, on the 
one hand, the interdisciplinary approach has been more popular; on the 
other hand, there have been more large-scale joint research projects. As 
David Riesman has remarked, there may be a tendency towards “‘demo- 
cracy in science” when a team of researchers of different disciplines co- 
operates, for each, being ignorant of the other disciplines, is reluctant to 
criticize the other researchers, as he is anxious not to show ignorance.!! 
Each discipline acts as a veto group, and each researcher is isolated. This 
is a condition hardly likely to produce courageous, bold and innovative 
scholars. In reality, not a few fundamental ideas were the product of 
individual research ; witness, for example, the work of Marx, Freud, Weber 
and Riesman himself. Contemporary sociologists of education, with a few 
exceptions, are not builders of grand theory like Durkheim, Weber, Aloys 
Fischer, Mannheim or F. Znaniecki. Operational concepts, theoretical 
frames and methodological tools used by them are borrowed from general 
sociology or other disciplines; few seem to have original theories of edu- 
cation.1? 

Overemphasis on Social Utility. The tendency of sociology of education 
to become a policy science with utilitarian aims contradicts its claim to 
autonomy, that is, to pursue science for science's sake, since a policy 
science chooses its object of research not according to the logic of science 
but to social or political needs. It is the subordination of this discipline to 
society which might lead to its failure to attract young researchers. 


Further Tasks 


Broadly speaking, the sociology of education is concerned with the 
interrelations between education and society. Thus it has three main fields 
of study. Firstly, it should define, classify and analyze both education and 
society scientifically. Education itself is a vast subject, covering formal 
and institutionalized learning, and the informal, unconscious educative 
impact of the society, the family, the mass media, and so forth. Each form 
of education has various aspects, including the cultural (aim, ideology, 
value, norm, curricula, etc.), the institutional (administration, organi- 
zation, role, etc.), the personnel (teacher, student, etc.), and the process 
(teaching, learning, administrating, etc.) aspect. Sociologists of education 
should introduce a number of sub-divisions according to the form and 
aspect of education under consideration. Thus there should be a sociology 
of in-school and one of out-of-school education. The former will be differ- 
entiated into sociologies of pre-school education, of elementary schooling 
and so on up to higher education, or into sociologies of general, vocational, 
professional or special education. Each of them can focus its attention on 
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a particular aspect of education: ideology, curricula, students, teachers, 
or teaching. The recent trend is towards the development of a sociology 
of higher education, but if we take informal education in a post-industrial- 
ized society into account, we shall need sociologies of out-of-school edu- 
cation: adult education, on-the-job training, education by mass media, 
and educational technology. The sociology of science, which examines the 
relation between scientific productivity and its social context, should also 
be established as a sub-division of the sociology of education. 

Then, after the structural analysis of society and of education, the 
interrelationship between them should be explored, on the one hand, the 
influence of society upon education, and, on the other, the impact of edu- 
cation on society. It is the first field that educational sociology has 
previously been concerned with: e.g., how social class, community or in- 
formal human relationships influence education and learning outcomes. 
It has studied, however, only the influences of relatively smaller social 
groups, and has neglected the larger society with its rapid development 
toward post-industrialism. 

In the 1960s the sociology of education turned its interest to the influ- 
ence of education upon the society, including the role of education in eco- 
nomic development, in the recruitment and training of manpower, and in 
achieving national independence, unity or revolution. Such topics have 
been energetically investigated from macro- and historical perspectives. 
The social function of education may be generalized in the following three 
pairs of opposites. 

(1) Integrative vs. differentiative: Education transmits culture through 
the generations and is an instrument of adaptation to societal norms. 
Conversely the older generation can adapt to new culture by re-education.!3 
Thus education makes possible the continuity and integration of culture 
through the generations. Similarly, compulsory education is an instrument 
for national integration, providing the population with a common culture 
irrespective of place of residence, sex and social class. On the other hand, 
education develops individuality and helps to select a person for a differ- 
€ntiated role and status. It also can promote conflict with societal norms. 
Education itself is differentiated in terms of age and level, as well as 
diversified by type, such as academic, vocational, physical and moral 
education. 

(2) Conservative vs. innovative: Since education is a custodian and 
transmitter of culture, it is a conservative agency. This conformist 
character of education, especially of school education, results in its in- 
ability to adapt to rapid social change. On the other hand, education is an 
effective means of social innovation and an instrument for cultural change. 
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The developing nations value education highly as a means to social and 
economic reform. Even the most conservative education, so far as it is 
based upon science or rationalism and a critical attitude towards con- 
vention and tradition, cannot fail to train the innovative faculty. On the 
part of individuals, their educational aspirations are based on the as- 
sumption that education will increase social mobility. 

(3) Consumptive vs. productive: Formerly, education was a leisure ac- 
tivity for the upper classes, as the Greek etymology of the word “school” 
shows. It was monopolized by the ruling class, playing the role of an elite 
status symbol. Concomitant with the birth of the new nation state and 
with industrialism, education became increasingly a matter of national 
concern instead of the private domain of the individual family or class. 
Since the mid 1950s increasing emphasis has been put on the productive 
aspects of education, and “human capital” in the form of qualified labour 
has been seen as an important investment for economic well-being. 

These three pairs of contradictory educational functions account for 
educational lags and social conflict, especially in the realms of educational 
ideology and policy. There are also many dysfunctions such as educational 
wastage, talent loss, the brain drain, and student unrest. As education 
becomes a huge national enterprise, a role conflict in teachers as heteroge- 
neous employees in a bureaucracy on the one hand and as autonomous 
professionals on the other manifests itself; there appears a social dilemma 
in the educational administration’s attempt to adhere to the principle of 
decentralization and lay control and the university’s emphasis on depart- 
mental autonomy. Such dysfunctions represent important areas of concern 
for the sociology of education. 


NOTES 


1 One of the American essays is Neal Gross, “The Sociology of Education”, in 
R. K. Merton et al. (eds.), Sociology Today, New York: Basic Boks, 1959, pp. 128- 
52. Similar views were expressed by Gross in “Some Contributions of Sociology to 
the Field of Education”, first published in Harvard Educational Review, 29, 1 
1959, pp. 275-287, and reprinted in R. M. Pavarko (ed.), Sociology of Education, 
Itasca, Ill.: Peacock, angue 19-32. The other is O. G. Bri, Jr., Sociology and 
the Field of Education, New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1958, under the sponsor- 
Ship of the American Sociological Association. See especially p. 74. The European 
article, written at the request of UNESCO, is J. FLoup and À H. Harsey, “The 
Sociology of Education: A Trend Report”, in Current Sociology, 7, No. 3, 1958. See 
SY pP. 122-3. A similar view was expressed in HarsEv's “Sociology and 
Education", in The Sociological Review Monograph, 4, July 1961, pp. 57-67, and by 
O. BANKS, The Sociology of Education, London: Schocken, 1968, pp. 7-18. 

Recently several articles have reviewed the situation in a similar manner, ef: 
D. A. Hansen and J. E. GERSTL (eds.), On Education — Sociological Perspectives, 
New York: Willey, 1967; D. F. Swırt and H. Actanp, “The Sociology of Education 
in Britain ‚in Social Science Information 8, No. 4, pp. 31-64; P. Harmos (ed.), “The 
Teaching of Sociology to Students of Education and Social Work”, in The Socio 
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logical Review ey Mg v 4 July 1961; J. H. WnaNG, Die Entwicklung der = 
Soziologie in Deutschland, Wuppertal: Henn, 1963; H. Srimotrrz, 
ichungswissenschaft, Stuttgart: Enke, 1970; Y. Tomopa, "Recent 
Trends in Educational Sociology in Japan”, in Sociology of Education, 39, Fall 1966, 
. 377-406; M. Smimsori, “Kenkyu no Doko to Kadai” (The Trend and Task of 
arch) in Kyoikw Shakaigaku Kenkyu (Japanese Journal of Sociol of Edu- 
cation) 17, 1962, pp. 217-27; “Saikin Go-nenkan ni okeru Kyoiku-shakai-gaku 
Kenkyu no Seika to Kadai” (Achievements of Sociology of Education in the 
Five Years and Further Tasks), by several authors, Kyoiku Shakaigaku Kenkyu, 19, 
OY 106-62 and in 20, 1965, PR. 85-95. 
3 This idea was suggested by A. Touraine. See for example his La Société post- 
industrielle, Paris: Gonthier, 1369. 
4 For fuller explanation, see my book, Gakusei Undo no Ronri (Student Move- 
ments: Why?), Tokyo: Yusindo, 1969, 
5 This phenomenon of prolonged dependence of youth is given special attention 
by David Riesman and Margaret M among others. 
3 See my article on the Japanese case, “ iroshima University in Evolution”, 
World Year Book of Education, 1972 (forthcoming). 
? See my “Education Permanente: l'optique japonaise", in Revue Education 
Permanente 5, 1970, pp. 83-98. 
* For the history of educational sociology in the USA, see R. G. Corwin, A Socio- 
losy of Education, New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1965, pp. 55-66; B. N. 
LTZER et al. (eds.), Education in Society: Readings, New York: Thomas & Crowell, 
1958, pp. 3-7; F. G. Rossıns, Educational Sociology, New York: Holt, 1989 pp 
4-10; and a most comprehensive one, T. Sasakı, Beikoku Shakaigaku to K; 3 
hyoihu shakaigaku shi (American Sociology and Education: A History of Edu- 
tational Sociology), Kyoto: Seki, 1960. The division into four stages presented here 
is Em. Cf. my article in M. SHIMBORI ef al. jede). Kyoiku Shakai Gaku (Sociology 
of Education), Tokyo: Fukumura, 1970, pp. 1. £ 
® Sociology of education as distinct from educational sociology was first | d 
explicitly by W. B. BRookovzn, “Sociology of Education: A Definition”, in Ameri- 
€an Sociological Review, 14, June 1949, pP. 407-15, reprinted in PAVALKO, of. cit., 
AA 6-18, followed by a number of sociologists like N. Gross and R. G. Corwin. 
though there are some, such as G. E. JENSEN, who defends the standpoint of 
educational sociology in a sophisticated way (see his Educational Soci , New 
York: Center for Applied Research in Education, 1965), the main trend is from 
educational sociology toward sociology of education. For the distinction between 
the two, see especially Corwin, op. cit., W. TAYLOR, “The Sociology of Education 
J. W. Dante (ed.), The Study of Education, London: Routledge, 1967; D. A. 
Hansen, “The Uncomfortable Relation of Sociology and Education" in HANSEN 
and GERSTL, OB: cit.; M. BRESSLER, “The Conventional Wisdom of Education and 
Sociology” in C. H. Pac (ed.), Sociology and Contemporary Education, New York: 
Random House, 1963; G. M. Teutscu, “Die Bedeutung der Soziologie für Päda- 
Em SEED (Hrgb.), Soziologie der pädagogischen Umwelt, 1965, Stuttgart: 
e, a 
10 I classified four types of education in terms of the existence of a conscious 
intent or will to teach or learn on the part of the educator EN a group or the 
Whole society) and the individual being educated, in my k, Shakai Kyoiku no 
Hoko (Where Shall Social Education Go?), Tokyo: Jeikoku Chiho Gyosei Gakkai, 
1970. In the following chart, a plus sign (+) indicates the presence of the will and a 


minus sign (—) its absence. 
will to teach will to learn educational effect 


education in the ideal sense + + 
training H = d: 
self-education = ni Mi 
influence = Sg + 


Dan See David Riesman, Constraint and Variety in American Education, New York: 
ubleday, 1958, Chapter 2, especially p. 114. Conversely, for an energetic attack 
9n imperialism in science (the attempt to explain all facts only by one discipline, 
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principle, ideology or factor, such as the hological, economic or geographical 
school of sociology). see P. A. Sorokix, and Foibles in Modern Sociology and 
Related Sciences, 1956, Chicago: Regnery, 1956. 

12 For example, I have studied a phenomenon quite peculiar to Japanese edu- 
cation, called gakubatsu (school clique or academic nepotism), in several books, such 
as Nihon no ee Kyoju Shijo (Academic Marketplace in Japan), Tokyo: 
I os , 1965; Gakureki (School Career), Tokyo: Diamond, 1966; Gakubatsu 
(School Clique), Tokyo: Fukumura, 1969. 

13 There are a number of sociological theories on generation, such as Karl 
Mannheim's, S. N. Eisenstadt's and L. S. Feuer's, which are relevant to the socio- 
logy of education. 


ERZIEHUNGSSOZIOLOGIE ODER SOZIOLOGIE IM BEREICH 
DER ERZIEHUNG? 


von MICHIYA SHIMBORI 


Als Einleitung zu dieser Sondernummer bringt der Herausgeber einen Überblick 
über das letzte Jahrzehnt Erziehungssoziologie, die man immer mehr als Teilgebiet 
der Soziologie anerkannt. Fünf Haupttendenzen zeigen sich deutlich in der Ent- 
wicklung dieses Faches: 1. wird es zu einer Planungswissenschaft; 2. erweitert es 
international seinen Wirkungsbereich; 3. wird es in zunehmenden Maße inter- 
disziplinär, wobei Wirtschafts- und politische Wissenschaft mitwirken; 4. erweitert 
es seinen Aufgabenbereich um die Gesellschaft ganz allgemein, um die Hochschul- 
bildung und um die sozialen Funktionen des Bildungswesens und 5. hört es auf, ein 
ausschließlich amerikanisches Fach zu sein. Es wird darauf hingewiesen, daß der 
schnelle Übergang der modernen Gesellschaft in die nachindustrielle Epoche eine 
ee Klassifizierung der Erziehung und ihrer sozialen Funktionen ver- 

gt. 


SOCIOLOGIE ÉDUCATIVE OU SOCIOLOGIE DE L'ÉDUCATION? 
par Micutya SHIMBORI 


En introduction à ce numero spécial, l'éditeur survole les dix dernières années de 
la sociologie de l'éducation, qui est maintenant reconnue comme étant une branche 
de la sociologie. Cinq traits principaux se font jour. Cette discipline devient: 1) une 
science politique, 2) prend un caractère international, 3) devient de plus en plus 
interdisciplinaire c'est-à-dire avec les sciences politiques et économiques y contri- 
buant, 4) étend son champ d'intérét à la société prise plus largement, à l'éducation 
supérieure et aux fonctions sociales de l'éducateur, 5) cesse d'étre une discipline 
purement américaine. Cela suggére que la rapide transition de notre société moderne 
vers une ére de post-industrialisation appelle une classification plus systématique 
de l'éducation et de ses fonctions dans la société. 


SALIENT RESEARCH THEMES ON THE SOCIOLOGY OF 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


C. ARNOLD ANDERSON, University of Chicago 


No one can gather together a comprehensive synthesis of the major 
works in relation to sociology of education within the space of a single 
article. The number of studies grows geometrically, and new themes split 
off from the more traditional foci of investigation. New journals begin 
publication, and the bibliographic facilities for scholars multiply every 
year. On any single topic — for example, “the organizational climate" of 
classrooms — a careful assessment of the most creditable publications 
would occupy an article several times as long as this one. So I have made a 
compromise between aspiration and circumstances, organizing terse 
comments or dicta around a dozen major topics that together would 
embrace a large proportion of work in the field. At the same time other 
authors in other journals will be publishing similar syntheses of knowledge 
and of hypotheses about some of the same topics and about many others 
that taken altogether make up the modern field conveniently called 
“sociology of education” or “educational sociology” — the difference 
between the two titles being unessential for the present purpose. 

It is literally impossible to provide even reasonably comprehensive 
bibliographic references for the principal writings on any of the topics. 
Accordingly, I have chosen to provide at the end a bibliographic list of 
illustrative citations for each of the topics covered in this paper. None of 
these sets of citations pretends to be representative or even inclusive of 
the principal writings on the topic, but each set of references will provide 
an interested reader with materials that cumulatively supply guidelines 
- tothe main lines of research and of theory on the topic, and each reference 
will lead him to many others. 


1. There Can Be No Accurate “Fit” of an Educational System to a Society 
4 One of the salient themes in recent years has been espoused by the 
‘manpower planners” who seek to identify basic parameters of an occu- 
Pational structure in order to design the appropriate outputs of types and 
levels of skill. From another side, the same problem has been approached 
by investigators who have sought to indicate in which respects the schools 
m a society are failing to serve the population, leaving some children 
Virtually uneducated though schooled and giving to othersa disproportion- 
ate part of the educational heritage of the society and of the “pay off” 
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from schooling. None of these approaches to ''fitting" schools to society 
has proved productive. 

On the one hand, studies of the contribution of education to social mo- 
bility demonstrate that while schooling is not a dominant factor, it 
outweighs any other one, including socio-economic background. From 
another side, the notion of a "culture of poverty" (to be overcome by 
specially arranged schools) has proved elusive and indeterminate if not 
circular in logic. 

It is therefore a good investment of investigative resources to pursue 
comparative studies (both synchronic and diachronic) for the purpose of 
identifying functional equivalents. In the process, we will come closer to 
ascertaining whether formal or informal education plays a comparatively 
larger part in some societies than in others in preparing individuals for 
adult roles and specifically as a factor in mobility. For example, search 
for the equivalent in different societies of the British "sixth form" will 
throw light upon the manner and outcome of selection within the schools 
and upon the ways in which schools contribute to the allocation of indi- 
viduals to various roles in society. 

Every system of education is multifunctional, and these functions are 
patterned broadly in accordance with the “‘type”’ or “level” of the society. 
This multifunctionality goes far to explain why a close “fit” between school 
and society is unlikely. It helps us also to understand why the outcome of 
schooling in any society or subculture depends upon the nature of the 
societal milieu within which that system of education operates. From the 
research point of view, this multifunctionality brings the incidental benefit 
that intra-educational elements vary widely and offer challenging openings 
for diversified research attacks upon “the function" of education as a 
salient theme within sociology. 


2. "Educational Distributions" are Important Characteristics of Social 
Collectivities 


Stimulated mainly by the ingenuity of enterprisers at the United States 
Census, sociologists and economists have been learning how to use the 
distribution of schooling (or of other kinds of education) as an important 
characteristic of the society and of its parts. A handful of sociologists 
gradually demonstrated effective ways in which to use median levels of 
schooling, measures of dispersion in schooling, and other features of the 
distribution of attained schooling to characterize salient contrasts among 
subpopulations. At the same time, borrowing from earlier work by econo- 
mists on income distributions, it has proved fruitful to apply familiar 
measures of "inequality" to these distributions in order to utilize edt 
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cation as an index of status in society. A natural outcome of these inquiries 
has been to open up one more major area of “social indicators” for effec- 
tive and sensitive exploration. At the same time, correlation of the distri- 
butions of schooling with distributions among occupations and income 
categories has provided another powerful tool for exploring the factors and 
outcomes of the stratification-mobility process. Important as these 
correlations have been in illuminating the process of mobility, educational 
distributions have proved to be one of the principal “system properties” 
of modern or modernizing societies. 


3. Educational “Problems” Are Scale Effects Rather Than Qualitative 
Deficiencies 

Rising rates of attendance at schools of successively higher level has 
been one of the most dynamic features of "advanced" societies. Not only 
is teaching in many societies the largest single occupation (at least after 
agriculture); in a few societies we are approaching a condition in which 
the typical individual will spend the majority of his life in some form of 
schooling or organized training. Median schooling has been rising steadily 
in response to both hard economic inducements and fashionable pressures 
to stay in school for more and more years. 

This pattern, which is spreading slowly among the more affluent 
societies and is being taken as an ideal among some of the poorer countries, 
reflects in part the development in the United States of a variegated 
system of education; “there is a college for every youth." Despite the now 
well-demonstrated fact that youth sort themselves among colleges accord- 
ing to family background, academic ability, spatial accessibility, and 
other factors, just how “systematic” the American collection of colleges is 
remains problematic. Of special importance, given our constitutional 
heritage, are the complex interweavings between local loyalties and local 
finance and the preponderantly local distribution of high school graduates 
among colleges. In turn, this set of conventions is related to our traditional 
Suspicion of intellectuals as it is also to our determination that every 
individual or vocation shall be given an "intellectual" stamp. 

. From these cross-pressures arises the contemporary tension between the 
fiscal demands and fashionable pressures for adding more years to our 
conventional twelve year system (by opening more junior colleges) and 
our growing alarm over the rising proportion of pupils’ time that is basic- 
ally “remedial”. As a result there is a growing concern for investing 
Proportionately more resources in pre-school or primary school years 
rather than in added post-secondary years that will often prove devoid of 
content. The appearance, seemingly, of progressively larger proportions 
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of "reluctant students" even in the most elite universities when juxta- 
posed against the pressures for prolonged schooling gives rise to a historic- 
ally unique and as yet not understood problem in educational strategy. 


4. The Distinctiveness of “Academic” Occupations Has Become Attenuated 

The urge to "intellectualize" all occupations was part of the “land 
grant philosophy” and it has remained a major theme in educational 
policy in this nation. But, given the wide range of quality within each level 
of our educational system, this aim gives rise to some incompatible policies. 
At the same time, the “land grant philosophy" also was converted into a 
doctrine that each public college should be a “service center” for its 
clientele or fiscal sponsors. 

Among the basic questions arising from this historical background is one 
of special importance, especially for the academics who would invest 
progressively larger resources in the pursuit of "quality": can “cosmopoli- 
tan” individuals produce viable and satisfying “local” communities and 
an integral society? (This query implies also: can “discipline-focused” 
teachers or professors, in contradistinction to “community-rooted’’ ones, 
produce graduates who will be satisfied with any other than an “alienated” 
outlook on life?) 

Combining such queries, a growing number of investigators are raising 
new questions about educational policy. One refers to the relative claims 
of the "privileged majority" who clamor for a chance to have some kind 
of post-secondary schooling as against the large (and even partly over- 
lapping) army of youth who begin school with irremediable handicaps 
under present practices. Another question refers to the impact of rapid 
change in pedagogy or of higher levels of attained schooling upon the older 
and less-trained “vintages” of men or women threatened not only by à 
generation gap but by an assault from younger persons upon their seniority 
rights and their occupational security. One answer to this dilemma is to 
propose new patterns of age-cycling of schooling or training in order to 
stave off or prevent obsolescence, which in a dynamic society would 
otherwise be inflicted upon growing numbers. 

For over a century we have had drummed into us the idea that expan- 
sion of schools would not only raise the qualifications of all parts of the 
labor force but also supply a growing horde of men and women capable of 
serving as links between the world of learning or research and the life of 
ordinary people in their work. But as expansion of academic life has 
brought with it increased allegiance among academics to their discipline in 
preference to their college or its supporting community, we have become 
gradually alert to the limited practical utility of the counsel or pronounce 
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ments by academics about daily affairs. At the same time, with the almost 
universal separation of workplace from home, fewer children each year 
have any adult role models available for the “serious” activities of life, as 
distinguished from the cinema or TV stars who become models for a life of 
non-work and of non-concern for the actual and local "problems" con- 
fronting society. “Expressive” models multiply more rapidly than models 
for “instrumental” action. So, while a growing proportion of individuals 
receive many years of contact with the techniques of learning and the 
accumulated archives of knowledge, the persuasive effect of "educated" 
persons upon the making of policy for the “real problems" of an occupa- 
tion or a community appears to diminish at an equally rapid rate. Study 
of the several sorts of anomy that are represented in these examples, while 
less dramatic than, say, analysis of “the drug cult”, clearly lies at the 
heart of any comprehensive “sociology of education”. 


5. Sociologists of Education Have Delayed Too Long in Taking Economics 
Seriously e 

Mention has been made already of the economist's techniques for ana- 
lyzing “inequality distributions” as one way to relate schooling to adult 
roles. The deficiencies of the "manpower approach” have been alluded to 
also; this debunking really stems from a very old part of economic theory: 
the theory of the firm. In contrast to the “national assessment” of learning 
that is going on in this country today, economists can assess the economy 
and then disaggregate their data down to individual firms (or at least 
types of firm). In short, economists continue to assemble and to analyze 
micro data ` and it will be a day to celebrate when sociologists of education 
assemble micro data about socialization (in all its forms) that can be 
related to the economists' investigations of "human capital." 

If space allowed, one could urge at length the importance of sociologists’ 
linking up with the economists’ long tradition of work relating to the 
incidence of private and public benefits and costs. Much of urban patho- 
logy - here we stress the metropolitan school crisis — arises from the failure 
of every society to devise a dependable technique for insuring that public 
Services are paid for by the beneficiaries rather than being turned into a 
subsidy of suburban life which in turn leads to the devitalization of urban 
school systems. Clearly, this is a topic about which joint work by econo- 
mists, sociologists, and political scientists could be enormously productive 
~all of them presumably guided by the new specialists in law. Given the 
Present political climate, such a joint attack on the problems of urban 
Schools would have a special appropriateness. 

Even though no one would be so rash as to contend that the economist 
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is the only social scientist whose work is important, economics does 
such concrete questions about the topics over which men fight as “wh 
pays and who benefits?" The sociologist of education (along with € 
specialist in criminology) can benefit from seeing how acceptance of ol 
rather than another custom can be facilitated by use of the moneti 
calculus. Sociologists of education could benefit by joining in the study) 
educational finance in order to invent ways by which individuals (and y 
their representatives several times removed in our many-tiered politic 
system) may learn to respond positively or negatively to economic si 
thereby optimizing their occupational and educational choices. By now 
should be a commonplace that “free education” is a misnomer, and th 
something like an optimum social policy about education will emerge 0 
as valid signals regarding its real costs and benefits come to the individua 
who will gain or lose by the choices they make as responses to those si 
A bundle of corollaries can be derived from the preceding paragraph 
Obviously such attractive phrases as “equality of educational opportu 
ty" need to be interpreted in terms of probable outcomes of pai ticul 
policies. For example, in this instance, one has to distinguish equality: 
the poor versus the rich among the youth who are “able” from equ it 
between the able and the less able in the youth cohort at large. In anoth 
sphere, one needs to ask what it is worth to a society (and on whom tl 
costs should be put) to raise median performance in school, to reduce ¢ 
widen the dispersion in performance among a cohort, or to alter the ske 
ness one way or the other among the cohort. It is in such concrete term: 
these that the familiar “problems” ot “urban education" will have to! 
dealt with. 


6. Our Traditional Evasiveness about Moral Education Must be Aband 
Though, as we all know, education in the United States was explicit 
sectarian and moral for many generations, the preponderantly secular & 
cognitive stance of our public schools has mistakenly acquired the repul 
tion of having always existed. The contemporary clashes over educa’ 
policy have made it impossible for us now to forget that “moral” educa 
is always a prime part of the content of school lessons in any society. d 
educational historians are telling us, the recurrent or perennial debate‘ 
“general” versus "vocational" education turns essentially on this is 
Not only is there a question of the “worth” of one over the other of 
two sorts of schooling. There is also the deeper question as to what k 
“human nature" is assumed by the upholders of the one or the ot 
posture: favoring cognitive or favoring affective materials. Nearly 
debates about curriculum. not to mention the contemporary sluggi 
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of the market for at least some categories within each of those types of 
education, turn on this dichotomy. 

In the more strident debates (as about education of ethnic children in 
large cities) the search for solutions leads typically to proposals for some 
form of “custodial” school. We finally are forced to reexamine long-held 
assumptions about the linkages between family and school. Despite reali- 
zation that "custodial" proposals are intrinsically condescending, more 
and more often do we hear people ask whether the moral education needed 
for preservation of societal integrity can be inculcated under any other 
arrangement. 

Yet, as most of the controversialists readily concede, all proposals for 
legitimizing a subculture through making it the foundation of school 
curricula bog down over the issue of which moral norms to incorporate and 
about the most effective mix of the subculture and the broader “national” 
culture, That school lessons used as an instrument of socialization always 
aim partly at some general norms but also at some special norms does not 
tell us concretely what mixture to use at a given time and place. Nor do 
any of these prescriptions carry with them a guaranteed technique for 
determining whether the material taught is the same as that which is 
learned. That the “unwritten curriculum” (including the congruence 
between teacher's and pupil's "culture") mainly embodies the moral 
clement in the curriculum hardly serves to prescribe just what should be 
attempted by teachers and what should be allowed “just to happen". The 
part of one’s lifetime spent in school is limited, and even if general agree- 
ment is reached about the place for “special” norms within the curriculum, 
choice of the particular embodiment of those norms still must be worked 
out, justified, and evaluated. For example, suppose we wish to use school 
lessons to heighten the self-confidence of girls for responsible jobs and to 
enhance the receptivity of boys to girls as workmates. We still have to 
decide whether we are going to inculcate “ultimate” occupational norms 
or whether the approach should be through instrumental norms about 
sex-linked roles. Finally, but underlining the last illustration, a society 
must decide to what extent it shall leave explicit moral instruction to 
non-school agencies (such as the mass media or a universally conscripted 
army) and to what extent the state of intra-societal communication calls 
for more explicit acceptance of this task by schools ~ which immediately 
Taises questions about “freedom of instruction" or “freedom of sponsor- 
ship” for education. 


7. The Curriculum is a “Cultural Form” That is Being Constantly Reoreated 
This theme is borrowed from the writings of Znaniecki, though its best 
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exemplification, perhaps, lies in the history of Latin as the backbone of 
western formal education over many centuries. One is saying the same 
thing when he asserts, as I would, that one main function of schools is to 
preserve the system of schools — an inescapable function, it seems to me, 
despite the unquestioned nourishment of pedantry that is entailed. Surely 
one could make the same generalizations about the part played by Chinese 
characters in the solidity and persistence of that culture. That many pupils 
barely learned the rudiments of Latin does not gainsay the importance of 
drill in Latin for preserving the basic elements of formal education upon 
which the modern generations have been able to erect formidable and 
effective structures of schools. Those structures have supported the evo- 
lution of western societies from their Greco-Roman origins to their present 
worldwide hegemony through successive revolutions — political, com- 
mercial and industrial, and variously technological. 

But whenever schools were used by more than a huddling remnant of a 
population, school curricula have also possessed the traits Durkheim 
designated as "exteriority" and “constraint”. While in every generation 
there has been a question of how to find the suitable exemplars of the 
chosen curriculum to serve as living models for youth, the content of the 
curriculum was constantly broadened to insure that it was not sterile 
pedantry only but also creation of marketable skills. And “constraint”, 
though expressed in several modes, has also been legitimatized by the fact 
that prestige was to be won by proficiency in rehearsing the curriculum. 

As Znaniecki elaborated in other connections, the teacher has always 
had a mixed status. He (only recently she) was expected to be a faithful 
enacter of the society's curriculum. But two formidable questions have 
always arisen in this connection. There has been the question of how to 
prepare a teacher to instruct in activities or lore that he has never partici- 
pated in creating and may never have seen embodied in the daily life of any 
living person — a problem of special importance in “developing” societies. 
This difficulty surely is one reason that the curriculum has so often com- 
prised simply the “3-R’s”. At the same time, in this area lies the excruciat- 
ing dilemma of all systems of vocational schools: how to obtain teachers in 
the marketplace who know up-to-date craft techniques and will accept the 
modest salary of a teacher in the less-prestigious part of the school system? 

It may help to draw together many of the threads of this paper if we 
work out a rather commonplace classification of the content of curricula. 


Universal Parochial 
Cognitive a) e.g., mathematics b) e.g., history 
Affective c) eg. great literature d) e.g., "nationalism" 
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Every formalized curriculum contains material exemplifying each of 
these four categories, but the proportions vary in time and place and give 
distinctiveness to each educational system. As everyone knows, though 
societal imperatives force emphasis upon each of the four sorts of material, 
each type is taught with varying effectiveness or thoroughness. Each of 
the other sections of this paper could be organized around this four-fold 
scheme. 


8. Influence of the Teacher 

The assertions that schools are ‘“‘destructive’’ do not impress me except 
in the utopian sense that almost any school could be more effective than 
it is. Indeed, there is abundant evidence that insofar as pupils not original- 
ly motivated to stay in school do receive encouragement to remain, this is 
most likely to come from the teacher. How much influence the teacher has 
in this capacity as a model of course is affected by the extent to which a 
child has other accessible adult models for the relevant spheres of conduct, 
as it depends also upon the degree to which peer-group influences have 
intruded into this sphere. 

Various categories of teacher and various individual teachers enjoy 
quite diverse prestige. The factors are many, and need not be discussed 
here. But as in all “person-serving” occupations, it becomes difficult to 
separate the “status” or "prestige" of the server from his or her “author- 
ity". And in the case of the teacher, as carrier of a cultural tradition, 
authority takes on special importance and becomes a special influencer of 
his effectiveness (actual or perceived). 

Only for the primary grades does pedagogy rest on a solid basis of 
research, on findings that have accumulated over a century. For many 
reasons, equally useful findings are much more difficult to obtain for 
adolescent and post-adolescent youth. Accordingly, it is easier to “pro- 
fessionalize" the teacher of primary pupils, and pupils" motivations at this 
level can be treated as parameters rather than as “noise” or a problem to 
be manipulated. 

Facing up to some of these questions of “professional lore" is obviously 
high on the priority list for research in the area of pedagogy, especially for 
pupils beyond the elementary (or even primary) grades. Happily, recent 
Tesearch in medicine, for example, is arousing doubts as to whether the 
'noble" professions produce any more effective purveyors of their tech- 


nical lore than do the mass professions like teaching. Unfortunately, this 
Problem has become mixed up with controversies about whether the 
teacher must embody the culture of the pupils in order to effectively 
instruct them. It is overlooked by many writers that the impersonal and 
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“authoritarian” teacher may inculcate more; whether the “Pygmalion 
effect” exists and how important it is for the “qualified teacher" remains 
problematic. As is true among the practitioners in all occupations, teachers 
object strongly to reforming their manner of performing their work. And 
the growing strength of teachers' organization and inflation of incomes for 
unchanged competence, when joined to the slow development of solid 
research on the pedagogical process, presents society with a dolorous 
prospect. We are seeing all over the world the emergence of several sources 
of tension around the loyalty of the teacher. There is the tension between 
“union bargaining" and two other roles of a teacher: a) as adult exemplar 
of the “highest” moral values of the society, and b) as participant in an 
"academic" tradition of great antiquity: that respect for dissent is society's 
only protection of the sources of objective knowledge. With the expansion 
of secondary schools to a mass scale, especially when augmented by expan- 
sion of “junior colleges", teachers are faced with the choice of allegiance 
to the "upper" or scholarly segments of the academic system or to the 
“lower”, secondary or child-centered segments. 


9. Elusive Questions Relating to the Quality of Schools 


The United States has perhaps been historically unique in its institution- 
alized tolerance (and even encouragement) of wide local differentials in 
standards for the performance of pupils at the time they leave school. To 
be sure, we have invented “accrediting” as a substitute for national and 
federally supervised examinations, though the latter practice is now 
finding its way into the educational system by various devious routes. 

This permissiveness about educational standards in considerable part 
reflects the spreading practice of “automatic promotion” irrespective of 
pupils’ non-mastery of subjects. We have been indifferent also to the fact 
that pupils’ performance tends to spread as they proceed through successive 
grades, as we have been casual about letting the programs for “curricular 
improvement" be diffused essentially on the basis of the individual school’s 
“ability to pay” for the alleged improvement. One consequence beyond 
this broadening variance of performance has been the gradual emergence 
of a series of remedial" years in our school systems. That is, the ninth 
year for a large proportion of pupils is devoted to trying to learn what they 
were supposed to have learned in elementary school; year thirteen is 
remedial for deficiencies accumulated in high school; and year seventeen 
for many students is remedial with respect to their neglected or inadequate 
undergraduate instruction or learning — the balance between poor teaching 
and apathetic learning remaining problematic. 


An “industry” operating on so massive a scale and employing so many 
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responsible workers must find ways to cope with a large proportion of 
inferior personnel and/or acquiesce in a wide diversity of accomplishment 
among schools and communities. As has been shown, the number of 
teachers who possess high ability matches or exceeds that in any other 
profession, but with such enormous numbers in teaching, a large percent- 
age of the cadre must be of mediocre ability by any standard. This means, 
among other things, that administrators of school systems must either 
face up to questions of imposed curricula and close supervision or give up 
the struggle for effective instruction. But of course, it is an elementary 
example of fairness to judge schools not in relation to the proportion of 
national resources they expend but in relation to the amount of resources 
that a school system can shift among uses. In this connection, it is helpful 
and perhaps instructive to compare one’s impression of the effectiveness 
of schools with that of churches, of advertising (which is a form of curri- 
culum), of physician-patient relationships versus other influences for 
better health, etc. 

Immediately one begins to discuss quality in education, one has to begin 
reflecting about the balance of benefits against dysfunctionalities that 
result from striving for high quality in secondary schools or colleges. There 
is a genuine tension between equality and populism. What would be an 
optimum spread among high schools in the average senior’s score on 
physics? But one soon realizes there is a more subtle question: should the 
“best” graduate students be allowed to enter the "best" graduate schools, 
or would some different match between quality of instructors and students 
yield more to society? At a lower level, there is a parallel question: to what 
degree (given the contemporary character of American society) should high 
schools and junior colleges be basically cognitive or affective in what they 
teach? 


Io. The Career Pay-off [rom Education 

In every society possessing a formalized system of schools, these schools 
are expected on the one hand to exert a homogenizing effect upon stu- 
dents: to teach a common language, a society-wide set of measurement 
units, certain moral habits such as promptness, etc. But schools are expect- 
ed also to identify if not to create differences among students: to mark out 
and encourage those who are “college material,” to help pupils find their 
Own interests or strengths, to prepare some individuals for elite roles while 
convincing others they should not aspire to excel. 

These various likenesses and differences are closely bound up with the 
"mobility function” of schools. Unfortunately, in common parlance it is 
often overlooked that only a small proportion of any generation can be 
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mobile relatively. It is equally often overlooked that measurement of the 
amount of mobility can be in terms of the size of the stratum individuals 
depart from or the size of the stratum into which they enter. If the latter 
index is used, a modest number of lower-stratum individuals moving into 
the elite can form a majority of that elite. 

Selection within an education system always constitutes in some measure 
a contribution to the allocation of individuals to various adult roles. 
Whether this contribution by the schools, as against other influences, is 
greater in some than in other societies remains as yet undetermined. The 
Japanese, for example, have relatively large enrolments in upper levels 
of the school system, they have high average performance on achieve- 
ment tests, but a very large proportion of university graduates are employ- 
ed in middle-level jobs. Should one say Japan is a society where education 
plays a large part in mobility? 

It is possible also to have quite different distributions of schooling or 
training over a life-time. Estimates suggest that the most advanced tech- 
nological societies use about as many resources (including time of workers) 
in post-school training as the regular schools dispense before individuals 
enter the job market. The relationship between schooling and what indi- 
viduals gain from it obviously is affected not only by the distribution of 
schooling over the population and among subpopulations but also by how 
it is distributed over a worker’s lifetime. The contemporary controversies 
about "women's liberation" are opening to more candid scrutiny a host of 
problems of the parties contending. 

Withal, the correlation between an individual's schooling and his occu- 
pation or income is modest. This is not to say that education fails to pay 
its way. Nor does it say that society makes a mistake not to insure that the 
relative benefit to the best-educated is raised to a more impressive height. 
Schooling, as Blau und Duncan showed, remains the most powerful re- 
sorter of individual status positions over which a society has command. 
Using Duncan's correlation matrix of eight factors (as published in the 
Eugenics Quarterly for March, 1968, p. 2), one can present the specialist on 
education with a tantalizing query: Could one suggest any practicable 
rearrangement of our educational system that would alter any of the 
coefficients Duncan presents by as much as .10? And, for example, would 
change of schools raise the schooling-earnings coefficient upward or down- 


ward by more or less than it would change 


fficient ? the schooling-occupation 
coefficient? 


II. Methodological Obstacles to “Explaining” Educational Achievement 
One difficulty obstructing workers in this area of educational sociology 
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is that each investigator has been through a particular educational system 
and probably also is teaching in it. Education in our historical heritage has 
also been surrounded by a particular version of “the philosophy of the 
enlightenment”, with its associated doctrine of "human perfectibility", 
“progress”, “democracy”, etc. This familiarity with a given system and 
with its associated intellectual or ideological penumbra limits our capabili- 
ty at inventing more appropriate and more incisive models of how the 
system works. Most of our models, however much affected by Sorokin’s 
or another theory of social mobility, are at bottom rather simple modifi- 
cations of Condorcet's theory of social change. Given powerful computers 
and impressive organizations for data collection, analysis of interconnec- 
tions between extra-school factors and correlates of quality or quantity of 
schooling presents no great challenge. But there are more subtle and main- 
ly self-constructed obstacles to obtaining a good working model that can 
carry us beyond the present half-way point. 

For one thing, it is not part of the culture of the young contemporary 
sociologist to find out whether someone has done serious work on his topic 
previously. We are cutting ourselves off from much useful work done in the 
past. The contemporary work on “disadvantaged pupils” has led many 
people to an assumption that I think over thirty years ago proved to be a 
dead-end: that pupils’ health seriously affects their performance in school. 
Equally, by failing to examine earlier work, we unduly exalt the influence 
that schooling might have on relative mobility. Our proficiency in building 
models is hindered also by failure to examine societal mechanisms that 
resemble schools in order to draw useful suggestions from that research. 
For example, as mentioned earlier, almost no sociologist working on 
schools seems to have read any literature about the influence of patient- 
physician (parallel: pupil-teacher) influence upon health, trends in disease 
rates, etc. The role of newspapers, though much studied in relation to 
elections, seems not to have been linked with research on education. Nor 
can I find evidence that any sociologist has even scanned the voluminous 
theoretical and research literature on the effects of advertising — surely the 
most serious effort to “teach people something" in contemporary society 
and surely also the effort on whose effects the most money has been spent 
In evaluation. 

The effect of the physician is a favorite example that I use in part be- 
Cause the voluminous research of recent years on “effects of schools” (as 
the “Coleman Report” or the international study of mathematics achieve- 
Ment) has been unable to demonstrate any impressive contribution by 
teachers to the school achievement of pupils. Obviously this recalcitrant 
topic is linked with earlier remarks about teachers’ status and authority 
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and with our failure to develop a technology of pedagogy for pupils beyond 
primary grades. But many of the frustrating non-effects of expensive new 
curricula are relevant here also; they demonstrate that replacing the 
teacher is no obvious remedy, and they remind us that teacher and pupil 
interact not only with each other but also via the curriculum. 

It has long been known that there are cultural “nests” of families or 
communities with ''educogenic" aspirations; thus French data demon- 
strate that departmental differences in literacy in the late 17th century 
predict diversity in mid-19th century elementary attendance rates. Indeed, 
pursuit of the subtitles of family influences has been a popular topic for 
research. Unfortunately, lacking a good model for this area of work, it is 
easy to fall into fallacies. For example, if one mobilizes greater quantities 
of attitude material from parents who have children now in school, he will 
find that the attitudes of parents do correlate comparatively well with the 
performance of their offspring. But if the data are cross-sectional, there is 
a large likelihood that parental responses reflect how well their children 
are doing in school. Only longitudinal data can avoid this impasse. The 
subleties of “social status" are not exhausted by this example. In the inter- 
national mathematics study, correlations of pupils' scores with paternal 
occupation (and parental schooling) varied considerably among the dozen 
countries included. Moreover the lowest status pupils in some countries 
scored higher (absolutely on a common test) than did the high status 
pupils in some other countries. 

Indeed for any society, if an index of educational performance (test 
scores, percentage completing secondary schools, or whatever) is cross- 
tabulated against conventional rubrics there will be found to be a vast 
range in percentages among the subpopulations of that society. That is, if 
we take black, southern, rural, low income, illiterate father, poorly trained 
teachers, etc., and contrast those pupils with pupils who are at the opposite 
on each variable, the range will be manyfold between these extremes. 
Similarly, urban blacks in the South can be found to outscore rural whites 
in the North, and so on. Only the computer and modern techniques of 
regression analysis can cope with these sorts of cross-cutting influences. 

The foregoing illustration serves also to emphasize the importance of 
studying the processes of mobility through analysis of discrepant cases and 
through scrutiny of non-routine patterns of educational-occupational 
careers, The example also serves to illustrate a previous urging of the need 
for micro data that can be linked up with economic data to derive edu- 
cational “production functions”, to identify school differences in achieve- 
ment by tagging pupils’ scores with actual schools that can in turn be 
related to actual school districts, economic areas, etc. Among the other 
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benefits of such micro approaches will be prophylaxis against the sorts of 
reification discussed in the following and final section of this paper. 


12. Reification of Sociological Variables and Exaggeration of Effects of 
Schools 

Perhaps the most frequent and one of the most misleading reifications 
lies in the oversimplified ideas about “social class", socio-economic status, 
or SES for short. There is a propensity to construct composite indexes, 
with two resulting disadvantages. We are, first, unable to identify what 
about status (parental occupation, parental education, peer-group parity) 
had the putative influence. But, second, it is especially in studies of edu- 
cation and of its enhancing or depressing factors that we need to identify 
what particular aspect of the child’s environment was influential. It is 
important also, in this connection, to keep in mind that the random or 
transistory component is always largest at the extreme of a distribution. 
The "disadvantaged" are not a group or even a stable statistical category, 
but an attribute of certain families at a certain time. Just how stable this 
category is in membership is precisely one of the main things about it that 
we wish to know. Similarly, though partially for different reasons, we play 
tricks on ourselves when we talk about “the middle class” or “middle-class 
culture.” Apart from the ontological issues alluded to, there is also the 
question as to just which persons a pupil compares himself with actually, 
not according to some self-chosen spokesman for the “disadvantaged” 
child. 

It is no less important to bear in mind that there is no “the SES" fora 
whole school, nor of a classroom. Probably, as the work of W. I. Thomas 
indicates, neither a family nor a child has a definite and stable SES. It is 
therefore sterile to choose schools to represent “a stratum," for of great 
interest precisely is how much inter-pupil variability exists within a school. 
Nor does an average low score on SES or on some scale (as of "'efficacy") 
give us much explanatory power for a particular child's performance. 


A large proportion of the topics in this paper can be brought together 
and related to the contemporary dispute about devolution of authority 
over schools to local “communities”. Much of the discussion presupposes 
that we know the answers to a host of questions, in areas where the fore- 
&oing pages have shown our knowledge to be problematic at best. Much of 
the controversy tacitly abandons what has always been a mainstay of our 
educational philosophy: the struggle for universalistic standards and for 
equity in allocation to adult roles. 
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FORSCHUNGSTHEMEN ZUR SOZIOLOGIE DER ERZIEHUNG IN DEN 
VEREINIGTEN STAATEN 


von C. ARNOLD ÄNDERSON 


Es soll nicht behauptet werden, die zwölf hier als wesentlich herausgestellten 
Forschungsthemen seien als einzige zu rechtfertigen, aber es handelt sich doch um 
eine nützliche und informative Themenliste. Zu Beginn wird der Standpunkt ver- 
fochten, es könne keine genaue ‘Abstimmung’ zwischen einem Bildungssystem und 
einer Gesellschaft erreicht werden, ohne die Schulen einzuschränken. Tatsächlich 
liegt es an den vielfältigen Funktionen des Bildungssystems, daß die Auswirkungen 
der Schulen hauptsächlich davon abhängen werden, welchen Gebrauch andere 
institutionalisierte Strukturen der betreffenden Gesellschaft von ihren Erzeugnissen 
Machen. Andererseits stellt die Verteilung der bildungsmäßigen Leistung (dem 
Niveau oder der Verbreitung nach) ein nützliches Kennzeichen für soziale Gemein- 
schaften dar. Indizes der ungleichen Verteilung von Schulbildung befähigen uns 
weiterhin, die Bildung mit dem System der Schichtenverschiebung in einer Gesell- 
schaft in Verbindung zu bringen. Die ‘Probleme’ eines Bildungssystems beruhen 
cbenso auf seiner ‘Grösse’ wie auf qualitativen Unzulänglichkeiten. Überall herrscht 
“me Spannung zwischen Elite- und Popularisierungstendenzen eines Bildungsystems 
mit der Zeit werden die wechselseitigen Zusammenhänge zwischen Schulbildung 
pu Berufstätigkeiten einer Gesellschaft in steigendem Maße komplexer, aber nicht 

esser abgestimmt’. Gesellschaften beschäftigen sich mit der Frage, in welchem 
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Verhältnis die Sozialisierung zur Produktivität der in ihnen wirkenden Menschen 
steht und zu welchen Kosten eine Verbesserung der menschlichen Produktivität im 
bestimmten Maße erreichbar wäre, Immer muß eine Gesellschaft fragen: ‘Wer 
bezahlt”? und: “Wer hat den Nutzen’’? bei einer bestimmten Ausbildung. Aber 
wenn auch die ‘produktiven’ Eigenschaften einer Schule grundlegend sein mógen, 
so wird doch in der letzten Überprüfung jedes Bildungssystems von moralischen 
Wertungen bestimmt, selbst wenn berufliche und allgemeine Bildung gegeneinander 
abgewogen werden. Kein Bildungssystem besteht hauptsächlich zu dem Zweck, daß 
einige Gruppen in der Gesellschaft ihre Macht über andere verstárken kónnen, aber 
Schulen liefern immer die Mittel zur Einführung oder Beibehaltung von Status- 
unterschieden. Weil Schulen viele Funktionen erfüllen und ihren Einfluß durch den 
Gebrauch ausüben, den andere Institutionen von ihnen machen, merken wir immer 
wieder, daB wir auBerstande sind, den Einflu8 von Lehrern eindeutig festzustellen. 
Bemühungen, die ‘Qualität’ von Schulen zu schildern, enttäuschen uns ständig. 
Obwohl sich Schulen normalerweise finanziell bezahlt machen, würden doch nur 
wenige bereit sein, nur um materiellen Lohnes willen die belastende Mühe auf sich 
zu nehmen, ihres kabbalistischen Inhalts Herr zu werden. Jedes Curriculum ist eine 
kulturbedingte Form und wird bei dem Prozess, ihn einer neuen Jugendgeneration 
einzuprägen immer wieder neu geschaffen. Aus vielen oben angeführten Gründen 
hat es sich methodisch als unmöglich erwiesen, genau festzustellen, welchen Anteil 
Schulen am Hervorbringen von Differenzen zwischen verschiedenen Gruppen hin- 
sichtlich der schulischen Leistung haben, (nach Berücksichtigung der Einflüsse des 
Elternhauses). Eine Lösung dieser ‘Ursache’-Probleme wird immer wieder ver hindert 
durch unsere Neigung, soziologische Grundzüge der Schulen durch Begriffe halb 


imaginärer Einheiten zu konkretisieren wie bzw. ‘soziale Klasse’, ‘die Kultur der 
Armut'. 


THEMES DE RECHERCHE SUR LA SOCIOLOGIE DE L'EDUCATION 
AUX ETATS-UNIS 


par C. ARNOLD ANDERSON 


On ne prétend pas ici justifier uniquement le choix de cette douzaine de themes 
caractéristiques de recherche, mais il constitue un ensemble de thémes utiles et 
riches en informations. On part de l'argument en affirmant qu'aucune “adaptation” 
réelle entre un système d'éducation et une société ne s'obtient sans abaisser le rôle 
des écoles. En effet, la multifonctionnalité de l’&ducation assure que les effets des 
Së dépendront surtout de la facon dont d'autres structures institutionnelles 
d'une société utilisent leurs résultats. En méme temps, la répartition du rendement 
en éducation (en niveau ou en dispersion) caractérise utilement les collectivités 
sociales. Des indices d'inégalité, dans la répartition de l'enseignement, nous per- 
mete aussi de lier l'éducation au système stratification-mobilité d'une société. 
Les “‘problémes’’ d'un système pédagogique sont autant dûs à son ‘‘échelle’’ qu'ils 
sont des imperfections d'ordre qualitatif. Il existe partout une tension entre les 
caractéristiques élitistes et populistes d'un systéme pédagogique; avec le temps, les 
rapports réciproques entre l'instruction et les occupations d'une société deviennent 
progressivement plus complexes, mais non "mies adaptés". Les sociétés s'inté- 
ressent à la facon dont la socialisation est liée à la productivité de ses ressources 
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humaines et aux frais qu’entraine l’amélioration de ces ressources par des montants 
donnés; une société doit toujours se demander “qui paie" et “qui profite" de 
chaque sorte d'éducation. Cependant, bien que les traits “‘productifs’’ des écoles en 
soient la base, tout système pédagogique, en derniére analyse, est orienté par des 
choix moraux, méme en opposant l'éducation professiounelle à l'éducation générale. 
Aucun système d'éducation n'existe avant tout pour que certains groupes de la 
société puissent augmenter leur puissance sur les autres, mais les écoles appliquent 
toujours les moyens à la création ou àla préservation des différences sociales. Comme 
les écoles ont de nombreuses fonctions et qu'elles exercent leur influence par l'emploi 
qu'en font les autres institutions, nous découvrons continuellement que nous sommes 
incapables sans équivoque d'évaluer l'influence des enseignants. Les efforts faits 
pour établir la “qualité” des écoles nous trompent continuellement. Bien que les 
écoles rapportent normalement au point de vue financier, peu de personnes se 
jetteraient dans cette lutte ardue pour connaitre le contenu cabalistique des écoles, 
simplement en vue de récompenses matérielles. Chaque programme d'étude est une 
forme culturelle qui se recrée toujours dans le processus qui consiste à l'inculquer à 
une nouvelle génération. Pour les nombreuses raisons mentionnées, il s'est avéré 
impossible méthodologiquement d'identifier le réle que les écoles jouent dans la 
production des différences entre des groupes divers dans le rendement scolaire 
(déduction faite des foyers dont les éléves sont issus). La solution de ce probléme 
"causal" est toujours entravée par notre propension à rendre trop abstraites les 
caractéristiques sociologiques des écoles en termes d'entités mi-fiction comme: 
“la classe sociale’, “la culture de la pauvreté”, etc. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION AND LIFE 
IN SCHOOL CLASSROOMS* 


by Ros WALKER, Chelsea College of Science and Technology, London 


The interaction of teacher and pupils within the social arena of the 
classroom is a central element in all educational institutions, yet it has 
been left largely unstudied by sociologists. British sociologists of education 
in particular have been dominated by a concern with an education system 
that has failed to give social equality of access to different parts of the 
system. As a result they have concentrated their attention on the analysis 
of inputs and outputs to different institutions, and tended to assume uni- 
formity in the nature of the educational process.! 

Those sociologists who have used organisational analysis in looking at 
educational institutions have also remained outside the classroom. Instead 
they have studied the informal sets of relationships that exist amongst 
children in schools, or the decision-making networks that exist amongst 
administrators.? Even research on “the role of the teacher" has concen- 
trated on positional aspects of the teacher's role, rather than on perform- 
ance aspects.3 The classroom interaction of teacher and taught, which 
involves a vital part of the teacher's role, has a central function in the 
organisation of the school, and provides a logical link between input and 
output, has scarcely been considered by sociologists since Willard Waller 
wrote The Sociology of Teaching forty years ago.4 


The Strengths and Limitations of Interaction Analysis 


While the sociology of education has neglected classroom events, à 
research tradition has developed from within social psychology and edu- 
cational research that has had some limited success in coming to terms 
with the behavioural complexities of classroom routines. Until recently 
this research has been strictly psychological in approach, confining itself 
to the surface realities of classroom events, and dealing with “earning” 
only in the limited sense defined by testing. For example, interaction 
analysis, especially as developed and used by Ned Flanders, is one of the 
most useful techniques for analysing teaching behaviour, particularly 
when it is used as an “engineering” method in teacher training. Its 
strengths are due to the fact that it can be used to describe teaching 
strategies at a level of considerable behavioural detail, and with some 
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sense of sequence. It does not simply tell the teacher to change her atti- 
tudes, or to produce more of a particular type of behaviour. It tells her 
what to do, and when. 

As a research technique it also has advantages (it is easy to learn and 
use, well-tried and reliable, and can encompass large samples). Its very 
success has led to many researchers claiming more for it than they should, 
for it does not contain a fully comprehensive theory of teaching or of 
classroom events. Recently several researchers, such as T. P. Evans, have 
criticised Flanders’ method because of its failure to deal with non-verbal 
signals in classroom communication.® The point I want to make in this 
paper is a deeper objection that has to do with the implicit concept of 
language used in interaction analysis. 

The underlying structure of the categories used in interaction analysis 
is of the type T — P — T >P — T, where each statement may be 
further subdivided into categories of the type, “Teacher asks question”, 
or "Pupil responds". In this way the system allows for the fact that a given 
category may contain a range of statements with different meanings, but 
insists that the overall quality (say, "teacher asks question") is more 
significant than what is actually said. However, within one category there 
is not only a range of meanings generated by differences in syntax, lexicon 
and paralinguistic signals; there is also a range of meanings generated by 
differences in context and setting. 

For example, the teacher may ask the question, “What are you doing?". 
It is clear that paralinguistic variations can be used in such a way that 
this sentence can be made to carry a wide range of meanings. (Stanislavsky 
is said to have required his actors to say “Good morning” a hundred times 
each morning without repeating the same meaning.) Interaction analysis 
allows for this, but what it does not allow for is the fact that this same 
Sentence can become a quite different statement in alternative settings. 
If the teacher asks one child, “What are you doing?" when all the other 
children are playing an audience role, and it is clear that what the child 
Should be doing is listening, it has a quite different meaning from the same 
question, asked of the same child during a science experiment, when each 
child is engaged in his own task. Educationally, context and setting are 
Just as significant as teacher behaviour; it is no good giving a beautifully 
indirect performance if half the children are not even listening. 


New Developments in Observational Research 

In the last five years there have been developments in classroom ob- 
Servational research that have brought it much closer to sociology. Roger 
Barker's idea of an “ecological psychology"? has been used (particularly 
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by Gump, Kounin, Biddle and Louis Smith® to break away from the 
atomistic concepts of behaviour inherent in interaction analysis. Instead 
of treating a behavioural category like “Teacher asks question” as a major 
structural feature in analysing classroom events, these researchers have all 
looked for the context and setting within which events occur and ha! 
taken those ecological characteristics as the significant structures. Jacob 
Kounin's research is especially interesting because he started his study 
using atomistic categorisations of classroom events but was forced tQ 
abandon them in the light of inconsistencies in his results.9 

This general idea has been extended by Philip Jackson, who has use 
long-term observations of elementary school classrooms to try and relate 
the apparently trivial nature of the routine events of classroom life to the: 
kind of socialisation that the child experiences in school.10 This aj proach, 
which focuses on the child's experiences at school, and from them tries t0. 
describe exactly what the child is learning, is a reverse of the perspective 
traditionally used in educational research. Usually the researcher assumes 
that he knows what the child is learning, and on the basis of pre- and 
post-test scores, tries to evaluate different teaching methods quantitative 
ly. Incidentally, this novel approach also has the effect of bringing studie 
of classroom events much closer to sociology than previously. 

A similar research technique has been used by Louis Smith, though h 
has tried to relate the realities of classroom life to the objectives of the 
teacher. He has made a study of several months in the life of one elementa- 
ry school classroom, recorded a year in a highly innovative public school 
and is at present studying an experimental science curriculum in a high 
school class,!! In the first study a long-term pattern emerged from the 
daily events of the classroom that is completely lacking in interaction ana“ 
lysis. A social system emerges in the class, individual pupils come to play 
particular roles, both formal and informal, and certain routines and rituals 
become established. The first few days of the school year are highly 
significant in this process, and Smith describes in some detail how particu: 
lar events come to play a significant part in the emergence of the social 
system. 

One of the interesting aspects of this study is that after several weeks 
events occurred in the classroom that were only explicable in terms 0h 
events that occurred outside. At one point the school had to close dov 
one class and distribute the children around the school. This set up con- 
siderable stresses in the internal social system of the classroom being 
observed, which presented the teacher with severe problems until a neW 
system was created. At another time community problems associated wi th 
the “busing” of children in from other neighbourhoods set up ripples in 
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the classroom social structure that an occasional observer would probably 
have missed. To deal with these problems Louis Smith had to adapt his 
observational role; he found himself getting more involved with the school 
as a whole (talking to the janitor, the secretary, the principal, other 
teachers), and needing to know more about the teacher's educational aims 
and objectives. 

Not surprisingly the second study was conceived as a study of a school 
rather than a classroom. The observers spent a year observing a highly 
innovative school, attempting to relate the school's “façade” (its professed 
aims and objectives), to actual events, concentrating attention on changes 
in the relationships between teachers. This study became even more socio- 
logical, drawing on the concepts of "manifest" and “latent” functions, and 
using the literature on organisational studies. 


Lesson Content 

Parallel with interaction analysis, several researchers have attempted to 
study lesson content.12 Almost always they have assumed the same kind 
of concept of language as interaction analysis, relying on an atomistic, 
context and setting-free set of categories, usually derived from linguistic 
philosophy. They have also approached classroom events from the point 
of view that educational ends are obvious and the functions of the class- 
room transparent, and that their task was to evaluate means. The under- 
lying question in their research is always, “How much (or how well) does 
the child learn, or the teacher teach?”. They never ask the (more socio- 
logical) question, “What does the child learn, and the teacher teach?”. 

Jules Henry, however, has looked beyond the face-value of lesson 
content to the cultural relevance of school experiences.18 He has analysed 
à spelling game in an elementary school classroom, not in terms of how 
well the children learnt to spell, but how they learned to compete. He 
Writes of the school as a place where children learn the social identities 
that adults require of them, thus inhibiting any real creativity that they 
might express. This kind of interpretation is supported by anthropological- 
style observations made by Jules Henry and his students in suburban 
classrooms over a number of years. Despite the interesting method, and 
the brilliance of the interpretations, Jules Henry's work is rarely quoted 
by those who work in classroom observational research.!* 


Differences Between British and American Research 

Observational research in the classroom is almost entirely an American 
tradition.15 Even within the United States the main centres of research 
have been out in the mid-West and far-West, away from the uniyersities 
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of the North-East, with their greater consciousness of European intellec- 
tual traditions. The research grew up with influences that are strong in the 
U.S., but poorly represented in England: the authoritarian personality 
studies of the early forties, a long tradition of research into teacher effec- 
tiveness, and a considerable interest in small group communication 
studies. It also grew up within an education system that differs in several 
structural aspects from the British system. 

These differences in structure do have some influence on what happens 
in the classroom, on the direction of research, and in the generation of 
educational problems. The ideology that underlies the American tradition 
of classroom observational research (particularly interaction analysis) is 
more relevant to the American situation than elsewhere. For an outsider 
it is as necessary to understand the ideology as it is to understand the 
research methods. 

A strong motivating force underlying classroom observational research 
in the U.S. stems from a conflict of political ideologies. Interaction ana- 
lysis, via the earlier research of both Harold Anderson and the Iowa 
school1#, includes among its assumptions a strong moral commitment to 
liberal political attitudes and a “democratic” conception of personality. 
The implicit concept of the school is one in which teacher-child relation- 
ships are crucial in the regeneration of national culture: authoritarianism 
and domination are seen not only as psychologically damaging to the child 
but as a cause of serious social problems. The social structure of the school, 
and the eufunction of authoritarian attitudes in the teacher within this 
structure, which were so well explained by Willard Waller, are simply 
dropped from this analysis. The argument draws a straight line between 
eg and culture and leaves little room for the social structure as 
such. 

: In Britain the metaphysical basis of research on education tends to 
ignore culture and personality and to focus on economic and social 
structures, If the crucial concept in American educational research is 
“authoritarianism”, with social psychology playing the role of social 
conscience, then in Britain the crucial concept is “social class”, and socio- 
logy the social conscience. This means that we British have not considered 
studying classroom events as a valid research activity. Because ouf 
concepts lead us out of classroom, and school, and into the home, and, 
ultimately, the social class structure, we have tended to see schools as 
merely surface features of society.1? In British research the main function 
of education is seen as conservative ; it legitimizes the existing social 
structure. Despite an egalitarian ethic, and strong remnants of elitism, ` 
school is still a place where middle class social identity is formally confer- | 
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red. The very existence of research concepts like “social mobility” 
themselves presuppose the continuity of the existing social structure. 

The point here is that the research isa cultural product, and its images 
reveal as much of the culture that generated them, as they do in the way of 
substantive findings. The ‘‘authoritarian/democratic” analysis that under- 
lies so much classroom observational research in the USA is a general 
quality of American culture rather than a real quality of teacher behaviour. 
“Observations” and “data” only make sense when interpreted, and these 
interpretations are cultural facts. What is interesting about the concept 
“social class”, for example, is not so much that social inequality is shown 
to be true, but that it is felt to be significant. 


Recent Changes 


Recently however, two kinds of change have occurred which have led 
to an interest in classroom events. First, there have been changes within 
education itself which stem, somewhat paradoxically, largely from 
pressures inspired by sociologists of education. These are primarily 
changes in selection procedures. The 11-plus exam has now been virtually 
replaced by procedures that are relatively content-free, and affect a 
smaller proportion of the population; other formal selection procedures 
are becoming increasingly criticised and open to change. Such changes in 
methods of evaluation have had significant effects on the education process, 
particularly in the primary schools. Evaluation has always been the means 
for controlling curriculum and pedagogy, and its change in form has led 
primary school teachers at least to generate spontaneously a range of 
alternative educational processes and ideologies within the state system. 
This change is quite remarkable. The “British Infant School” has become 
shorthand for all that is new and exciting in education and, more recently, 
the USA has seen the development of the “Free School" movement, but 
that is, structurally at least, a more superficial change. 

These changes have created problems for the curriculum developer and 
the teacher educator especially, and they are the ones who have started 
doing research.18 One aim is to graft it into other parts of the system. On 
the other hand, there are suspicions as to how far the change is imagined 
and not real. Direct observation of classroom events is the only way we 
can be sure of finding genuine variations and discontinuities in the edu- 
cational process at the level of teacher-pupil interaction. 

The second change I want to mention is one that has led sociologists to 
an interest in classroom events, and which has occurred in teacher edu- 
cation. In the last few years in Britain teacher training has become aca- 
demically upgraded; one result of this has been to make "sociology of 
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education” an important element in the professional training of teachers, 
A large number of British sociologists now work directly with school 
teachers and educationists. This is a change from the 1950s, when the 
sociology of education was only a part of higher degree courses, and most 
sociologists of education taught sociologists rather than teachers. Then 
sociologists rather valued their lack of involvement in the ongoing system. 
Now they have to deal with the real problems of the novice teacher, they 
often have teaching experience themselves, and they are anxious to express 
their involvement. 


Problems in Research 

Thus we have a situation where sociologists are becoming more and 
more interested in classroom events, but are unable to formulate valid 
operational problems and still lack appropriate research methods for use 
in the classroom setting. In the USA, those social psychologists who have 
had some success in this field are becoming increasingly dissatisfied with 
their achievements and are moving towards a more sociological approach. 
For the sociologist the problem is not simply one of method. Most of the 
researchers who have worked with mechanical recording techniques admit 
that the real problem is that of deciding what to observe; mechanical aids 
simply increase the reliability of interpretation by allowing repeated view- 
ing of an incident. Two of the crucial problems in classroom observation 
concern the time-scale of the recordings and the level of analysis of the 
interpretations. 

The time-scale problem, at its simplest, is that the longer you observe in 
a classroom the more complex become the interpretations. On a short time 
sample (as is used in interaction analysis) it is quite easy to conceptualise 
classroom events as simple sequences of behaviour. Given a rather longer 
time sample (for example the whole day recorded by Jacob Kounin) one 
starts to see events in terms of a longer sequence of changes in context and 
setting. A much longer time sample (as in Louis Smith’s studies) reveals 
longer sequences, and individual events come to take their meaning from 
successive layers of interpretation. As Philip Jackson has observed, the 
trivial events of classroom routine are so pervasive and extensive in the 
life of the child that over time they come to play a role of considerable 
significance. He draws a very apt analogy between psychology and geology- 
At one time geologists believed that the different structures of the earth's 
crust could only have been created by cataclysmic events, because they 
did not appreciate the time scale of geological processes. Once they began 
to understand the time scale involved they were able to conceive the long- 
term effects of gradual processes like sedimentation and erosion. He feels 
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that psychology may have made a similar theoretical error, explaining 
human identity by trauma rather than by the constant repetition of daily 
routines. 

The problem of multiple layers of interpretation is related to the time 
scale problem. A small bit of classroom behaviour, such as the teacher ask- 
ing a child a question, may also be seen as part of an incident in which the 
teacher is interacting with a bit of the curriculum. At the same time it is 
part of the structure of the timetable, a point in the school year, an inci- 
dent in a career, a bit of the life of a community. The reality of the class- 
room can be described in an infinite variety of ways. Our problem is to 
generate a sociological understanding of these events. We need to describe 
the detailed routines of classroom events in a way that relates them to the 
wider culture and social structure. 

It seems clear that any research in this area is going to demand obser- 
vational techniques that are unfamiliar at least to most British sociolo- 
gists: not simply participant observation, but also the use of tape record- 
ings, video-taped closed circuit television, and film. As I have tried to 
indicate, it is also going to involve a major change in the metaphysical 
basis of the research: sociologists need a new ideology. The problem is 
therefore not simply one of opening up a new area of content within the 
traditional assumptions of the discipline, but of challenging these assump- 
tions, and perhaps changing them. Fundamentally this demands a shift 
from an emphasis on the structure of the social system to an emphasis on 
social Processes. In part this is going to mean studying the cultural im- 
plications of social change which, for sociologists at least, is a new venture. 


NOTES 


1 The classic statement of the input-output model of education is still J. FLouD 
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SOZIOLOGIE DER ERZIEHUNG UND DES LEBENS IM KLASS 


von RoB WALKER 


Die Untersuchung von Ereignissen im Klassenraum stellt in der Soziologie der 
Erziehung ein vernachlässigtes Gebiet dar. In diesem Artikel wird das teilweise 
darauf zurückgeführt, daß Soziologen, die sich mit Erziehung befaßten, im allge- 
meinen dazu neigten, außerhalb des Erziehungssystems zu arbeiten und ihre 
Forschung auf die sozio-ökonomische Struktur der Gesellschaft zu konzentrieren, 
Sehr wenige Soziologen haben versucht, den Bildungsprozess hinsichtlich seiner 
kulturellen Bedingtheit zu beschreiben. Wenn Soziologen daran gehen, eine Soziolo- 
gie des Klassenraums zu entwerfen, so bedeutet das notwendigerweise viele An- 
nahmen in Frage zu stellen, die im gegenwärtigen soziologischen Denken implizit 
sind, und zugleich eine Überprüfung der wissenschaftstheoretischen Basis dieser 
Disziplin. Das Problem besteht nicht allein darin, neue Methoden für die Unter- 
suchung eines inhaltlich neuen Gebietes zu entwickeln; es erfordert vielmehrfeine 
Erweiterung der soziologischen Imagination. 

Es gibt Anzeichen dafür, daß Sozialpsychologen, die im Bereich der Klassenraum- 
beobachtung gearbeitet haben, mit ihren vorherigen Ergebnissen nicht mehr zu- 
frieden sind. Viele der neuen Studien haben ihren Forschungsgegenstand in einer 
sehr viel mehr soziologisch orientierten Art und Weise in Angriff genommen als 
frühere Arbeiten. Für Soziologen, die an der Entwicklung der Soziologie des 
Klassenraums interessiert sind, stellen diese Forschungsprojekte die ersten Fort- 
schritte dar, seit Willard Waller vor 40 Jahren die Sociology of Teaching schrieb. 

In England beschäftigten sich zunehmend mehr Soziologen mit Fragen der 
Lehrerbildung oder werden selbst Lehrer. Dieser Wechsel in der beruflichen Tätig- 
keit von Soziologen mag sie dazu führen, stärkeres Interesse an den naheliegenden 
Realitäten der Schule zu entwickeln, sowie an den Problemen, die sich bei der 
Organisation der Vorgänge im Bildungsprozesses ergeben. Wenn Soziologen in 
steigendem Maße am Bildungsprozess beteiligt sind, so ist es wahrscheinlich, daß 
sie versuchen werden, mit Hilfe ihrer Wissenschaft ein tieferes Verständnis der 
trivialen, routinehaften Verhaltensweisen zu ermöglichen, die — für das Kind - in 
ihrer Gesamtheit den Erfahrungsprozess ausmachen, “erzogen” zu werden. 


LA SOCIOLOGIE DE L’EDUCATION ET DE LA VIE EN CLASSE 
par RoB WALKER 


L'étude des événements dans les classes est un domaine négligé de la sociologie de 
l'éducation. Cet article suggere que cet état de chose est dà en partie au fait que les 
sociologues de l'éducation ont eu tendance à travailler en dehors du systéme scolaire 
et qu'ils ont concentré leurs recherches sur les structures socio-économiques de notre 
société. Trés peu de sociologues ont essayé de décrire le processus éducatif en termes 
culturels. Pour créer une sociologie de la vie en classe, les sociologues devraient 
remettre en doute certaines suppositions inhérentes à la pensée sociologique courante 
et examiner à nouveau les bases métaphysiques de cette discipline. Le probléme ne 
consiste pas simplement à produire de nouvelles méthodes de maniére à aborder un 
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nouveau domaine de contenu; cela nécessite une extension de l'imagination socio- 
ue. 

oe des preuves que les socio-psychologiques travaillant dans le domaine de 

l'observation de la classe ont été décus par leurs résultats antérieurs. On a vu dans 

des études récentes, que les recherches avaient été entreprises dans un esprit beau- 

coup plus sociologique que dans les travaux précédents. Pour les sociologiques 

intéressés par le développment de la sociologie de la classe, cette recherche re- 


présente les premiers progrés réalisés depuis la rédaction, il y a quarante ans, de 


l'ouvrage de Willard Waller: The Sociology of Teaching. 

En Angleterre, un nombre grandissant de sociologues s'intéresse à la formation 
d'enseignants et deviennent eux-mémes enseignants. Ce changement de fonctions 
des sociologues peut les inciter à s'intéresser davantage aux réalités scolaires 
immédiates et aux problémes d'organisation du processus éducatif. Gráce à leur 
plus grand engagement dans le processus éducatif, il est probable que les sociologues 
S'efforceront d'utiliser leur discipline dans le but de mieux faire comprendre le 
domaine trivial et routinier que constitue, pour l'enfant, son expérience scolaire, 


SCIENCE AND THE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 
by Josern BEN-Davip, The Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Introduction 

The purpose of this paper is to disentangle the various aspects of the 
function and organization of scientific research in the systems of higher 
education of Britain, France, Germany and the U.S. by tracing their 
development from the beginning of the 19th century to the present day. 
Until the 1930s, these four major systems of higher education served as 
models for the rest of the world. By that time the Soviet system of higher 
education and research started to develop its unique features but its 
importance was still limited.! This was also the case with Japan, which 
began to develop into an independent scientific center only during the 
1960s. Therefore, these two countries will not be treated systematically in 
this paper. 

Complex institutional arrangements, such as the place of research in an 
educational setting, develop over time and space in an unpredictable 
fashion. Arrangements based on ideas and intentions, formed under given 
conditions, are altered as a result of experience, changes in the conditions, 
and the emergence of new ideas and intentions. The language in which the 
original ideas had been formulated might nevertheless be retained. This is 
usually the case, since changes in institutional arrangements occur piece- 
meal, at different times and in different places. Those who make these 
changes have practical and Specific interests, and they rarely have the time 
and motivation to think about the broader and more long-range impli- 
cations. In fact, it may be in their interest to divert attention from these 
implications, e 

With time, the between the professed aims and the reality 
becomes Pre sae in misunderstandings, and reduces the 
effectiveness of language as a convenient map or guide for action. It is 
one of the tasks of the sociologist to compare the language in which 
institutional arrangements are formulated with their actual functioning, 


and thus help to overcome these difficulties. The present paper is intended 
as a contribution to this end. 


Historical development 
Until the end of the 18th century, universities were engaged in the 
education of the professional, administrative, and in some cases, the 


political élites. University teachers were usually learned men, and quite à 
few of them engaged in what would today be called scholarly research in 
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such fields as law, philosophy, theology, classical languages, literature, 

and science. Natural sciences did not form an important part of the curri- 

tula of the universities, except, to some extent, in the medical faculty. 

Since few branches of science were relevant to medical practice in those 

days, only on occasion did professors of the medical faculty engage in 

Scientific research, and even those who did, did not consider this as part of 

their formal duties, or “role”; nor did they, or anyone else, consider the” 
Universities as institutions of research. The only institutions which 

Supported science in the 18th century (there were no institutions of organ- 

ized research) were the academies.? 

The combination, or as it was called, the “unity of teaching and re- 
search” in a single role — that of the university professor - and in a single 
institution — the university — emerged only at the beginning of the 19th 
century. In the University of Berlin, founded in 1809, and soon thereafter 
in the other German language universities, the unity of these two functions 
became a doctrine. “Unity” implied that the two functions were organical- 
ly connected so that separating them would be contrary to the “immanent 
nature of research and teaching. From the middle of the 19th century 
this idea has been the most important theme in university reforms, and 
in the establishment of new systems of higher education the world over. 
However, as the contents, methods and functions of both teaching and 
Tesearch changed, the practices associated with the general idea of the 
unity of teaching and research have altered too. Looking back, it is 
Possible to distinguish four different aspects of these changes. 

These aspects are: (1) the personnel aspect; (2) the contents aspect; 
(8) the method aspect; and (4) the organizational aspect. 

(1) The personnel aspect, i.e. have academic teachers to be qualified and 
Productive researchers? One of the most important decisions taken at the 
establishment of the new type of German university was that contribution 
to research was to be the principal qualification for an academic appoint- 

“ment. This led to a steep rise in the status of university professors. From 
then on, in Germany, the criterion of their appointment was to be the same 
as that of the members of official academies. Until then the status of the 
Professors in the faculties of philosophy was about the same as the status 
Of teachers in the upper grades of the better academic high schools today. 

Y professors of law, medicine, and theology enjoyed higher status due 
the prestige of these professions. Afterwards, university professors in 
y became an élite, irrespective of what they taught.* 1 

This upgrading of status could not have worked without a corresponding 
"grading of the faculty of philosophy (the equivalent of the American 

ty of arts and sciences). Until the early 19th century reforms, philo- 
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sophy was a preparatory faculty of non-specialized studies (like the 
American college of liberal arts). The higher faculties were those of law, 
medicine and theology (which were kinds of graduate schools). After the 
reforms, all faculties became formally equal. In effect, however, the uni- 
versity became dominated by the philosophy faculty, which had the 
largest number of professors and, as a rule, the most outstanding research- 
ers.5 

This was important for the German intellectuals, since, owing to the 
social and economic backwardness and the political absolutism of the 
German speaking countries — relative to Britain and France — the oppor- 
tunities for the intellectuals for social betterment were limited. They 
needed official positions, and the salaries that went with them in order to 
maintain an upper middle class way of life; they needed even more the 
formal recognition of their position by the government, since only a high 
position in the hierarchy of offices could ensure a high social status.® Such 
considerations did not apply to Britain, where intellectuals usually came 
from wealthy families, where there were numerous and varied opportuni- 
ties for advancement for those who were not so well-off and where formal 
office had little to do with social status.? 

In France, the situation was more complex. Official position was prob- 
ably more important than in Britain as a source of income as well as of 
prestige. However, there were many positions open to intellectuals in 
general, and to successful researchers in particular, in the educational 
administration and in a relatively large number of scientific and higher 
educational institutions outside the universities — such as the Musée 
d'Histoire Naturelle, the Collége de France, etc. Some were connected with 
teaching duties, but these were usually negligible. Thus researchers had 
no particular interest in monopolizing university chairs.8 
| In the United States, until the second half of the 19th century, an 
intellectual class existed only on the East Coast. They were mostly people 
with independent means and a social position similar to that of the corres- 
ponding class in Britain. College presidents and some professors were an 
important part of this class. Elsewhere in the United States, pioneering 
conditions existed until the second half of the 19th century. The represen- 
tatives of culture were clergymen, college presidents, and some profession- 
al people. The colleges here played an important role in the creation of & 
cultural atmosphere. There was a great gap between the status of the 
college president who was often a leading figure in the community, and 
that of the college teacher who was not considered to be a professional. 
Compared to the presidents and the professional class, college teachers felt 
deprived of their proper status.9 There existed, therefore, a potential here 
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to follow the German pattern of upgrading the college teacher through 
promoting him from the status of “teacher” to that of "researcher". But 
in general there was little interest in research in the U.S, Besides in the 
Eastern states, intellectuals had no need to improve their status. In the 
Mid-West and elsewhere, where some of them might have been interested 
in such an improvement, the German pattern was too aristocratic 
and elitist. 

Asa result of these status differences, the German role type of professor- 
researcher had, in the beginning, little appeal in Britain, France, and the 
United States. Some university teachers were outstanding researchers in 
all those countries. But teaching at a university was not considered as 
the most suitable occupation for a researcher, nor was it required of all 
university teachers that they be researchers. The German pattern began 
to be imitated only in the second half of the 19th century when new types 
of research practices, and new ways of training researchers emerged in 
Germany. Through their impetus, Germany surged ahead in science, so 
that scientists elsewhere felt that they had to adopt the German methods 
in order to prevent the decline of science in their countries. 

(2) The Contents Aspect. Here the German conception of the unity of 
teaching and research was radical: the academic teacher was free to 
lecture on whatever subject he wanted, and the employer — that is, the 
State, or the clients — namely the students, could not interfere with the 
contents of his teaching in any manner. Teaching was supposed to be as 
free and as spontaneous as research.10 

In actual fact, both the state and the student had considerable influence 
on what was taught. The approval of the establishment of new chairs, and 
the final selection of the teachers were made by the governments. Further- 
more, they determined the contents of the state examinations qualifying 
for professional practice. At the same time, students were free to choose 
their courses and to transfer credits freely from one university to another, 
and the teachers, in addition to their salaries (or, in the case of the Privat- 
dozent, instead of salary), were paid a course attendance fee by each 
student registering for a course. Since the majority of the students (in- 
cluding those on the philosophy faculty — who prepared for high school 
teaching) intended to become professionals, and therefore, had to take 
State examinations, it was predictable that contents which were deemed 
necessary by the authorities would be taught quite willingly by most 
Professors, Simultaneously, however, many specialized subjects ME 
taught in fields which did not prepare the students for any professional 
Career (except that of the academic teacher-researcher). Only the contents 
9f these courses — attended by a negligible fraction of the students — were 
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determined exclusively by the research interests of those who taught them. 

It was this aspect of the unity of teaching and research which had the 
least effect outside Germany. The idea that the individual professor should 
be allowed complete freedom in the determination of the contents and the 
nature of his courses was not accepted in any of the other countries 
surveyed here. The university authorities in Britain, France, and the 
United States eventually agreed to delegate the function of determining 
the curriculum to collegial bodies elected by the teachers, but every- 
where there was some official control of what was taught (though not of 
how it was taught). Complete individual freedom of the teachers, controlled 
only by the choices of the students preparing for examinations, was not 
considered as a sufficient safeguard of the adequacy of teaching. 

(3) The Method Aspect. Those who conceived of the new university in 
early 19th century Prussia did not envisage research laboratories, nor 
probably even seminars. Research for them was a private act of creation 
of which only the results would be shared with others. Their conception 
of the methodological unity of teaching and research was not of a scholar 4 
doing research with the aid of, together with, or supervising the work of 
someone else, but of the teacher-researcher whose lectures were based on 
original thought and first-hand inquiry.!! The best results of this approach 
were the brilliant lecture courses of some of the outstanding pr:>essors. 
The texts based on these courses have been much admired as monuments 
of scholarship, but the method itself has never been universally approved 
either as a particularly successful way of instruction, or as the best way of 
presenting the fruits of research. 

For the majority of foreign observers, the most impressive aspects of the 
unity of teaching and research were the seminar and laboratory methods 
of teaching. These required the student to try his hand at research, and 
provided an opportunity for the teacher to share with the students not 
only the results, but also the methods and techniques of his enquiry. These 
methods of instruction developed by stages, and not as a result of a pre- 
conceived design. The seminars were originally established for the purpose 
of providing intensive, pedagogically oriented training to those intending 
to become school teachers (hence also the name “seminar”). 

Laboratory instruction, which emerged first in chemistry, aimed 
similarly to provide technical know-how, especially for future chemists. 
Practical professional training, rather than scientific research, was the 
original intention in both cases.!2 The development of these modest 
beginnings into research workshops was the result of "accidental" inno- 
vation by outstanding teacher-researchers (such as Liebig in chemistry), 
and the rapid spread of this innovation in the university system. 


E 
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This innovation and its diffusion transformed the modern German uni- 
versity in a manner not envisaged by its founders. The successful seminars 
and laboratories produced relatively large numbers of trained researchers, 
who had all the advantages of the “professional” over those who became 
researchers in the old-fashioned, semi-amateur ways. This new breed of 
researcher mastered the techniques of research, and knew how to produce 
concrete results efficiently, while those who did not have such training 
had to grope their way on their own towards some kind of scientific 
competence. 

As a result these "professional" researchers had a better chance of 
appointment to university chairs than the others. Of course, in the begin- 
ning there were few chairs, especially in the experimental sciences. The 
founders of the new German university did not think highly of experiment- 
al science — which they considered as a kind of technology. They empha- 
sized philosophy, the humanities and mathematics. 

But here too an unintended transformation of the system occurred. 
"Professional" experimental science produced the most impressive research 
results among the academic fields and therefore gained prestige, relative 
to other fields, in the decentralized and competitive German system, in 
spite of the anti-experimental ideology pervading it. New specializations 
were given academic recognition through the establishment of new chairs 
in chemistry, philosophy, and later, in experimental physics and even 
experimental psychology.!3 

This most influential development in the combination of teaching and 
research was in actual fact inconsistent with the original idea of the unity 
of teaching and research. That idea conceived of all teaching as based on 
research, irrespective of the purpose of the studies, Research here was 
identical with original and systematic thought, and it was intended that 
all university students should be taught by original and systematic think- 
ers. Professionalism of any kind was discouraged and belittled. It was 
thought that training in any techniques, including those of research, could 
and should be acquired privately and informally. Professionalism in 
research was, therefore, a fact but not an admitted principle. 

These formal philosophical considerations were of little importance for 
the foreign observers of the system. Compared to anything else they knew, 
the German universities were ideal places for training in advanced re- 
search. Mature researchers in Britain, France, and elsewhere envied the 
Productivity of their German colleagues — the result of working together 
with groups of students in well-appointed laboratories. They realized that 


there was a more stimulating environment for research in Germany than 
elsewhere.15 
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By the 1890s, aspiring researchers from the entire Western world 
went to Germany in order to obtain advanced training. Some German 
professors - like Liebig in chemistry, Ludwig in physiology, and Wundt in 
experimental psychology — raised virtually entire generations of research- 
ers in Europe and America.16 

The concern of all the foreign observers was not education but scien- 
tific research, and a German university was, for them, the most suitable 
place to do it. They advocated the professionalization of research, and 
admired and imitated the method of laboratory and seminar instruction as 
forms of research training and organization. Thus the professionalization 
of research, an unintended development in Germany, was the very aim of 
the imitators of the German arrangements. British and French scientists, 
intent on transplanting the arrangements of the German universities to 
their respective countries, were interested in catching up with German 
science. Being concerned with research alone and not with education, they 
were much more willing to face the organizational implications of the 
emergence of professional science than their German counterparts. 

(4) TheOrganizational Aspect. The professionalization and formalization 
of training for research presented a serious dilemma for those who adhered 
to the unity of teaching and research as a general principle of all instruc- 
tion at university level. If participation in research was to be a preparation 
for professional research work, then those who did not intend to become 
researchers would not need to participate in research. Such a differentia- 
tion would have given rise to two kinds of teaching at the universities: one 
where there was unity of teaching and research, and another where there 
was little or no unity. This would have implied the abandonment of 
“unity” as a general principle. This step was not taken in Germany. 
Instead, laboratory and seminar work was required from everyone, justi- 
fied by the plausible argument that one could not expect to learn about 
science without a taste of its very substance, namely research. 

Since, however, there is a great difference between research which is 
undertaken for getting the taste of it, and that which is done in earnest for 
the purpose of making a discovery, there occurred, as a matter of fact, a 
division between the two types of research at the universities. The former 
came to be performed more and more perfunctorily, while the latter 
moved out of the formal curriculum of the university into the so-called 
"institutes". These were research organizations attached to a chair (usual- 
ly for thelifetime of the professor) but financed from a separately allocated 
grant (that is, not from the regular university budget). In these institutes, 
serious research took place, organized as the professor thought fit, and 
here researchers were trained.1? 
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This development shows that with the emergence of professional science, 

. the original conception of the unity of teaching and research became 

untenable. There was now a level of research which could not be integrated 

with teaching. Probably for reasons of status and power, German pro- 

fessors preferred to maintain the fiction that all "real" teaching took place 

at the university, that all “real” research took place within the minds of 

individuals, and that the bureaucratically organized institutes were mere- 

ly organizational aids to the private research of the professor. This fiction 

justified the absolutism of the professor in his research institute, and the 

function of the university as a guild of the professional estate engaged only 

in the protection of the rights and privileges of its members, and in safe- 

guarding the standards of the university. This was deemed preferable to 

turning the university into an organization for professorial work. This 

resistance to organizational change was not a satisfactory solution and 

^ caused a great deal of dissatisfaction among junior scientists. It was pro- 

bably one of the causes of the eventual loss of German scientific superior- 
ity.18 

Other countries approached the organizational problems of professional 
science in a more instrumental way. They tried to tackle separately three 
aspects of the problem: how to train professional researchers; to what 
extent and how to re-inforce research orientation in university instruction 
in general; and how to organize and support professional research. 

In each of the other three countries dealt with here, new measures were 
introduced for training researchers. The arrangements of the German 
university institutes served as the model everywhere, but nowhere was it 
followed slavishly. 

In Britain there emerged university departments which officially com- 
bined the functions of teaching with those of a research institute. These 
innovations were, however, restricted to a few departments of experiment- 
al science and to students preparing for honours degrees.!? In France the 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes was established in 1868, as a kind of 
graduate school. The plan was to pool the research talent and resources 
available in the Paris area and use them for organizing seminars and 
laboratories where advanced students would be trained for research.20 
In Britain, as well as in France, such research oriented studies constituted 
à small fraction of the total activity of higher educational institutions. The 
bulk of the latter were conceived essentially as teaching institutions 
designed for the instructional needs of the professional and political élites. 
Theidea that research-oriented teaching might be suitable for this category 
of students was not generally accepted. Neither of these two countries was 
Prepared to diverge significantly from their established traditions in higher 
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education. Universities have been considered as principally teaching in- 
stitutions in both of them. 

However, there has been a growing emphasis on the scientific qualifi- 
cations of those to be appointed to university chairs, particularly in the 
natural and exact sciences. 

The most important developments, however, took place in the U.S. 
The U.S. graduate school, which emerged in the 1870s, was an attempt to 
build a complete, formal program of specialized training for professional 
research, culminating in the Ph.D. Furthermore, graduate professional 
schools of medicine, agriculture, engineering, business, etc. combined 
professional training with applied research. Perhaps owing to the absence 
of any local traditions in research, the American graduate schools followed 
German precedents more closely than either the British or the French. 

But the American university as a whole did not follow the overall 
German pattern. The American graduate school took the German research 
institute only as a starting point. Rather than being the private domain 
of a professor who was tied to the university only through his chair, the 
graduate department became an integral and public part of the university, 
and all its scientific personnel held regular university appointments. It 
provided formal rather than informal training, and it conferred regular 
degrees.21 

The conditions for the development of this type of school in the U.S. 
were optimal. The professionalization of research and of academic teaching 
(which was, at the graduate level, training for research) was an important 
status interest of American college teachers, who, as we have seen, had 
been traditionally regarded as sub-professionals. In Germany, it will be 
recalled, professionalization would have meant a loss of status for uni- 
versity professors; and in Britain and France they had the status of higher 
professionals from the outset. 

Furthermore, the U.S. system was even more decentralized and com- 
petitive than the German one. Since research is inherently a productive 
and innovative process, the chances were that a competitive system 
would more fully exploit its potential than a centralized or hierarchic 
system. University presidents and chairmen of departments often acted 
like entrepreneurs investing in research talents and facilities, in hopes of 
getting a return in the form of publications, fame, donations, and desirable 
students. 

As aresult, the trend towards the development of professional scientific 
research, and increasingly research-based training for some of the practical 
professions which had been initiated at the German universities, continued 
to develop in the U.S. more than elsewhere. The sociological phenomenon 
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which arose in Germany, of “‘schools” of students working with a great 
teacher developed in the U.S. into more differentiated types of team work. 
There were "schools" as in Germany, but also pairs or groups of peers, 
working together for a more or less prolonged period of time, usually with 
students who were not personally subordinate to any single teacher. Thus 
interdisciplinary teams and institutes of research emerged in the profession- 
al schools. . 

This was the fruit of entrepreneurship, which resulted in its turn in the 
expansion of the use of research and researchers. Since these institutes 
were situated at universities, they trained students who had some practical 
know-how in research, which could be used more or less directly by 
industrial firms, in agriculture, or in business administration. 

It has to be emphasized, however, that all this development towards a 
much closer integration of research and teaching was, with few exceptions 
confined to the graduate schools, which constituted a small fraction of the 
total operation of the universities. The bulk of the students were under- 
graduates, and their studies had usually little research content. 

Thus, until the late 1930s, nowhere outside Germany was the unity of 
teaching and research accepted as a principle governing all higher edu- 
cation. Only in Germany, and the countries following the German pattern, 
was there in principle a complete integration of teaching and research. 
In fact, as has been shown, there existed a division there too, on somewhat 
similar lines as in the United States — since serious research was located 
in the institutes, whereas the research content in undergraduate studies 
Was as a rule extremely shallow. Only with respect to academic appoint- 
ments and promotions was there a complete unity of teaching and research 
in these countries, since appointments and promotions were based over- 
whelmingly on success in research. 


The post-war years 
Since the Second World War, and especially since the mid-fifties, the 
Place of science at the universities has greatly changed. The war-time 
Mobilization of scientists in the U.S., Britain, and Canada opened up new 
vistas for the application of science for technological purposes. The ex- 
perience of collaboration among groups of scientists, and of organizational 
vadeship and know-how among American academic scientists who were 
willing to co-operate with outsiders from the military and industry, were 
among the most important conditions of this success. f 
3 the reputation created by the war-time achievements of American 
Dec Was added, in the years following the war, the recognition that the 
D universities, or more precisely, the” graduate schools of the 
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twenty-or-so best American universities, were by far the best places in 
the world for both doing and for being trained in research. Mature 
researchers and research students from all parts of the world now flocked 
to the United States as immigrants, visiting scholars, or advanced students, 
just as they used to go to Germany prior to 1933.22 

The success of the graduate schools was not confined to the world-wide 
scientific community. Science rose in prestige dramatically in the general 
society as well. From the mid-fifties up until 1967, there had been a seem- 
ingly insatiable demand for scientists in general, and research scientists in 
particular in the American economy, and the prestige of scientific occu- 
pations rose between 1947 and 1963 from modest levels to very near the 
top of the occupational prestige scale.?3 

These developments led to a growing emphasis on research orientation 
at all the levels of higher education in the U.S., in practically all types of 
schools. A Ph.D. degree and publications became increasingly required 
from the teachers at colleges of quite modest academic quality, and more 
and more students came to regard the first degree as a preparation for 
graduate school, rather than as a terminal degree.?4 

With some delay, these developments affected all the university 
systems of the world. Just as in the middle of the 19th century, scientists 
and scientific policy makers everywhere in the world realized that the 
German universities had initiated a new phase, so their successors à 
hundred years later were conscious that a new stage in the organization of 
research had been reached in the United States. There followed a spate of 
university reforms, or at least proposals for reform, all over the world. 
Their principal objective was to strengthen graduate training at the uni- 
versities, and to foster organized team and interdisciplinary research at 
the universities. Some recommendations aimed to restructure the under- 
graduate curriculum so that it should serve as a general preparation for 
either a well-informed choice of graduate specialization, or for equally 
well-informed consumership of intellectual products and research 
services.2° The production and consumption of original scientific and 
scholarly creations, rather than education for social and political leader- 
ship, or preparation for professional practice, became the central theme 
of higher education. 

These developments have probably greatly improved the quality of 
higher education everywhere; nonetheless, this improvement in quality 
was not well balanced. Some of the traditional (and still relevant) 
functions of higher education — e.g. leadership and professional training ^ 
were neglected, while scientific research and creativity were emphasized 
to an unrealistic extent. The governments were mainly interested in 
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supporting research, which they regarded as a potential source of techno- 
logical and military innovation. Even in a country like the United States, 
where many of the leading universities were private institutions dependent 
for their income mainly on students’ fees, endowments, donations, and 
other kinds of community support, the support of the central government 
= given mainly for research — increased to such an extent that the leading 
universities became dependent for 20-50 per cent of their budgets on 
central governmental support 78 Hence the other functions of the uni- 
versity could not compete with research. No doubt the idea of the unity 
of teaching and research helped to rationalize and justify this monopoli- 
zation of all the university activities by research: there was always a way 
to prove that all research somehow benefited teaching. 

Of course, there is much truth in this, since research ,which leads to new 
discovery, provides new content and new inspiration for teaching. How- 
ever, in practice, the question never is whether, in principle, teaching 
benefits from research, but how much a given course of teaching benefits 
from a given project of research. Thus the general arguments about the 
unity of teaching and research were irrelevant to the situation which arose 
in the early 1960s. The emphasis on research and creativity in higher edu- 
cation grew concomitantly to the percentage of the relevant age group 
attending higher educational institutions — attendance having more than 
doubled between 1950 and 1965 in the majority of industrially advanced 
countries.?? In other words, the emphasis on research and creativity grew 
in direct proportion to the entrance into tne universities of less and less 
talented and less and less intellectually motivated students and teachers.?8 
Furthermore, as the number of students rose to levels exceeding 10 per 
cent of the age group, their prospects of engaging in high-level professional 
and managerial work were bound to diminish even in industrially advanced 
countries. A reconsideration of the one-sided emphasis on research at all 
university level instruction seems, therefore, inevitable. 


Conclusion 

Theoriginalconception of the unity of teaching and research envisioned a 
small and highly selected group of teachers lecturing to a student audience 
on topics related to the research of these teachers. It was assumed that 
teaching by original researchers, even if it did not provide full coverage of 
a field, would be more inspiring for able and advanced students than more 
Systematic teaching by merely competent instructors. 

By the middle of the 19th century the idea of the unity of teaching and 
Tesearch became associated with laboratory and seminar work. Originally, 
it appears, participation in these activities was voluntary, and thus 
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limited to students genuinely interested in research. Later, laboratory and 
seminar work became compulsory for all students and came to be regarded 
as the ideal way of combining research with teaching. For the run-of-the- 
mill student, this innovation had little appeal. In fact there was a great 
difference between the routine laboratory exercises of the ordinary under- 
graduate, and the advanced work done in the institutes by the few 
students who had a scientific bent. Eventually, in the American graduate 
schools which emerged during the last three decades of the 19th century 
this distinction became formalized. Training in research techniques and 
carrying out research became the main content of graduate instruction, 
while in other parts of the curriculum a modest amount of research done 
by the student might or might not be used as a didactic device. 

By the end of the 19th century, all advanced national systems of 
higher education trained at least some of their students as researchers. 
On the other hand, there was no university system where all teaching was 
based on research, and where all students were supposed to engage in 
more than token research. But university systems differed in the extent 
to which they emphasized the one or the other type of instruction, and in 
the method employed by them for determining the role of research. These 
two differences were probably interrelated. In the United States, as in 
Germany, the trend has been to further the growth of research in the 
universities as much as possible. In neither case was this policy deliberately 
followed; rather, it was the result of the competitive, entrepreneurial 
nature of both systems. Research being a dynamic and expanding re- 
source, competitive systems pressed its uses to the very limits that the 
system could bear. 

At the other extreme was and still is France, which is now joined by the 
U.S.S.R. In these two countries higher education serves a variety of 
teaching functions, and research is integrated with teaching only in the 
rather small part of the system specifically designed to train researchers. 
In both ot these countries higher education as well as research have been 
centrally planned and financed activities, and their share is decided by 
deliberation, not by market forces. 

In between these two extremes is Britain, and probably Japan, where 
universities have much freedom to determine the extent to which they 
want to emphasize research at different levels and in different kinds of 
instruction. But these university systems are much less competitive and 
much more traditionally hierarchic than either the German or the Ameri- 
can systems. Hence, custom and conservatism have set much narrower 
limits to the expansiveness of research entrepreneurs at these university 
systems, than in the German or in the American ones. 
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In a very general way, the idea of the unity of teaching and research 
has furthered the development of the emphasis on research in the compe- 
titive university systems. They treat science as an inexhaustible resource, 
an endless frontier. Therefore, more and more fields of research were 
considered relevant for more and more fields of study. It could be en- 
visaged, therefore, that at some future time all teaching would be inte- 
grated with and/or based on ongoing research. 

As has been shown, however, there has been a fundamental difference in 
all systems between the integration of teaching and research in the training 
of future researchers and advanced professionals on the one hand, and the 
degree of integration customary in other frameworks or courses. The 
general principle of the unity of teaching and research has not helped to 
understand the nature of these differences. In fact it served as a means to 
obscure them, and to distract attention from the real problem which is the 
determining of the relationship between research and teaching. Owing to 
the very nature of research as a constantly changing activity, the determi- 
nants cannot be established in advance for a definite period of time. The 
question then is, what mechanisms should be employed for the determi- 
nation and review of the relationship between these two functions? As we 
have seen, the periodic re-definition of this relationship has been ac- 
complished, until recently, by competition between universities where 
such competition has existed. Other countries have usually followed the 
lead of these entrepreneurial systems and the competitive mechanisms 
have helped to extend the integration of research and teaching. It is true 
that at times this was done at the expense of the educational functions of 1 
the university. However, such imbalance has been caused not by the com- 
petitive mechanism itself, but rather through one-sided support of research 
by various governments which has hindered competition. Therefore, it 
seems that a competitive system of some sort would continue to be the 
best means of determining the relationship between teaching and research. 
Since no one can forsee what the progress of science and its applications 
will be, only the hindsight provided by a competitive system can ac- 
complish the task of ongoing revision of the relationship. However, some 
means ofprotecting the competitive system against being warted by special 
academic and other interest groups is needed. 
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WISSENSCHAFT IM HOCHSCHULBEREICH 
von Josepa Ben-Davip 


Ziel dieser Arbeit ist es, die verschiedenen Aspekte der Funktion und Organisation 
wissenschaftlicher Forschung in den Systemen der tertiären Bildung von GroB- 
britannien, Frankreich, Deutschland und den USA darzustellen, indem ihre Ent- 
wicklung vom Beginn des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts bis zum heutigen Tag zurück- 
verfolgt wird. 

Mit der Gründung der Berliner Universität im Jahre 1809 wurde in Deutschland 
das Konzept der "Einheit von Lehre und Forschung!" erstmalig verwirklicht, und 
somit wurde zum ersten Male Forschung in den Universitätsbereich einbezogen. Im 
Laufe der Zeit wurde indes die geforderte Lehre von Forschung in zunehmendem 
Maße oberflächlicher durchgeführt, während die Forschung selbst sich mehr und 
mehr vom formalen Curriculum der Universität weg in die Institute bewegte, die 
unter der Kontrolle eines Professors standen, der einen Lehrstuhl auf Lebenszeit 
innehatte. Zugleich wurde Forschung und die Ausbildung der Studenten zu For- 
schern immer stärker in systematischer Form und auf bestimmte Berufsbilder hin 
ausgerichtet vermittelt. So hatte sich Deutschland in der zweiten Hälfte des 19. 
Jahrhunderts zum weltweiten wissenschaftlichen Zentrum entwickelt, und die 
deutsche Vorgehensweise wurde weithin imitiert. Obwohl die Professionalisierung ` 
der Forschung eine unbeabsichtigte Entwicklung in Deutschland darstellte, erwies 
sie sich doch als ein Hauptziel für diejenigen, die nach dem deutschen Modell ent- 
sprechende Vorkehrungen in anderen Ländern trafen. € 

Der Artikel vergleicht Organisationsprobleme professioneller Wissenschaft in 
Großbritannien, Frankreich und den USA und zeigt, wie das deutsche Modell in 
jedem dieser Länder adaptiert wurde. In Großbritannien und Frankreich war sein 
Einfluß nicht so stark wie in den USA, da die Universitäten in beiden europäischen 
Ländern noch als Institutionen aufgefaßt wurden, die zur Lehre professioneller und 
Politischer Eliten dienten, und da zudem Universitütsprofessoren sowieso über einen 
professionellen Status verfügten. In den USA hingegen brachte die Professionali- 
Sierung von Forschung und akademischer Lehre einen bedeutenden Status-zuwachs 
für die im College Lehrenden. Die bedeutendste Entwicklung war daraufhin das 
amerikanische graduale school die in den siebziger Jahren des 19. Jahrhunderts 
entstand und das deutsche Modell der Forschungsinstitute mit großem Erfolg 
weiterentwickelte, 

In den letzten Jahrzehnten sind einige der traditionellen (und noch immer 
televanten) Funktionen der Tertiärbildung, wie z.B. professionelles und Führungs- 
Training, weniger stark beachtet worden, wührend Forschung und Kreativitát in 
‘mem Ausmaße betont wurden, dass in einer Zeit der ‘“Universitätsausbildung für 
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die Massen” als unrealistisch erscheint. Daher erscheint dem Autor ein Überdenken 
der einseitigen Betonung von Forschung im Bereich der Universität als unvermeid- 
lich. 


LA SCIENCE ET LE SYSTEME UNIVERSITAIRE 
par Joseru Ben-Davip 


Ce rapport a pour but de clarifier les différents aspects des fonction et organisation 
des recherches scientifiques dans les systemes d’enseignement supérieur de Grande- 
Bretagne, France, Allemagne et des Etats-Unis, en tragant leur évolution depuis le 
début du 19° siécle jusqu’ä ce jour. 

L’Allemagne, avec la fondation de l'Université de Berlin en 1809, a concu la 
première le concept de “Tunité de la recherche et de l’enseignement’’ et a ainsi 
introduit pour la première fois la recherche à l'université. Cependant, l'enseigne- 
ment obligatoire de la recherche en vint dans la suite à étre pratiqué de plus en plus 
superficiellement, tandis que les recherches s'éloignèrent du programme d'étude 
officiel de l'université pour pénétrer dans les instituts qui se trouvaient sous le 
contróle d'un professeur nommé à une chaire à vie. En méme temps, les recherches 
et la formation de chercheurs chez les étudiants devinrent plus systématiques et 
professionnalisées. C'est ainsi que vers la deuxième partie du 19° siècle, l'Allemagne 
devint le centre mondial des sciences, et le modéle allemand en vint à étre imité sur 
une grande échelle. Bien que la professionnalisation de la recherche füt une évolution 
involontaire en Allemagne, elle a constitué, dans d'autres pays, le but principal des 
imitateurs des dispositions allemandes. 

L'auteur compare les problémes d'organisation des sciences en tant que professions 
Grande-Bretagne, France et Etats-Unis et montre comment le modèle allemand 
a été adapté dans chacun de ces pays. En Grande-Bretagne et en France, oü les 
universités conçues comme institutions destinées à enseigner à des élites profession- 
nelles et politiques, et oü les professeurs d'université avaient de toute manière le 
Statut social de professionnels, l'impact n'a pas été aussi fort qu'aux Etats-Unis. 
Dans ce pays, la professionnalisation de la recherche et de l'enseignement académique 
a représenté un intérét important quant au prestige du professeur d'université 
américain. L'évolution la plus importante fut la graduate school américaine qui fit 
son apparition dans les années 1870, prenant comme modele l'institut allemand de 
recherche et l'améliorant encore avec succès. 

Au cours des dernières décennies, certaines fonctions traditionnelles (et toujours 
appropriées) de l'éducation supérieure, comme la formation professionnelle et celle 
de cadres supérieurs ont été négligées, tandis que les recherches scientifique et la 
créativité ont pris de l'importante dans une proportion ne convenant pas à une 
époque d'éducation supérieure en masse, C'est pourquoi, un ré-examen de l'accent 
unilatéral mis sur la recherche au niveau universitaire semble inévitable. 


—————————— 


THE EXPANSION AND TRANSFORMATION OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


by Martin Trow, University of California, Berkeley 


Since World War II, every industrial nation has experienced very rapid 
growth of its system of higher education. Toward the end of the 60s, most 
countries also experienced increasingly severe strains and problems, most 
visibly in widespread student unrest and attendant demonstrations, but 
also in the forms of university governance and administration, finance, the 
curriculum and the organization of instruction, the recruitment and train- 
ing of faculty, student admission policies, support of research, student- 
faculty relationships — indeed, in every area of college and university life. 
All over the world, from Berkeley to Tokyo, from M.I.T. to Berlin, these 
related and cumulative strains have given rise to a sense of crisis, a growing 
feeling among academic men that the rate of change and the accumulating 
strains are forcing the transformation and not merely the growth of higher 
education. This crisis, both in Europe and America, marks the transition 
from one historical phase of higher education to another: in Europe, from 
élite to mass higher education; in the United States, from mass to universal 
access to post-secondary education. 

In America, during the 1950s and "60s, almost all thinking about the 
future of higher education assumed a rapid and continuous growth of 
enrollments within institutions much like those that we know. Our natural 
propensity to think about the future in the categories of the past is strong- 
ly reinforced by the impressive continuity in the growth of higher educa- 
tion in America over the past 80 or 90 years. Since the turn of the century 
American higher education has grown from a system of small and medium- 
sized colleges and universities, enrolling about 4 per cent of the age grade, 
into a system of mass higher education enrolling nearly half of the age 
grade, and about 60 per cent of all high school graduates.! Moreover, the 
Society and its colleges and universities seem to be moving steadily toward 
the provision of post-secondary education for the whole of the college-age 
population, 

But suddenly that goal seems problematic and uncertain. There are still 
Powerful forces both within the colleges and universities and in the larger 
Society pressing for increased enrollments and enrollment rates in every 
class, race and region. But we are beginning to see another set of forces 
Which may even be more powerful and which may prevent the future of 
American higher education from being written in the categories of the 
Past. It begins to appear that mass higher education has created con- 
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ditions which will preclude its easy and natural expansion into a system 
near universal post-secondary education for college-age youth in th 
familiar kinds of colleges and universities. Student disaffection, camp 
disruptions, the breakdown of the basic value consensus among college an 
university teachers, administrative overload and fatigue, acute financia 
crisis, punitive legislatures and government officials, widespread pu 
concern and hostility — all argue that the movement toward 10 millioi 
youthful students in our present colleges and universities by 1978 is um 
likely. y 

And yet the forces lying behind rapid and continuous growth persist 
the demands of the occupational structure for more educated people, 
growth of the new and semi-professions linked to the expansion of Sou 
mental services, the lack of job opportunities for youngsters of college a 
above all, the rise in the educational standard of living in the wl 
population which has transformed higher education from a privilege intt 
a right and, for increasing numbers, into an obligation —all these forces fo 
continued growth in college enrollments continue to be present. There 
many good reasons why we should anticipate that higher education, 
secondary education in the first half of the century, would simply com 
enroll the bulk of the appropriate age grade. Parents, youth, academ 
men, the country at large will not surrender that expectation easily. © 
one hand, this system must grow and expand, or so it appears; on the o 
there is reason to fear that it is already ungovernable and in parts um: 
workable — and this surely will have consequences for public policy. 


Exponential Growth 


Let us review briefly where we are and how we have come here. At tht 
turn of the century, about a quarter of a million students were enroll 
for degree credits in American colleges and universities — that compri 
about 4 percent of the college age population of eighteen to twenty- 
year olds. Fewer than 6,000 were doing graduate work. By 1920 the numbë 
of undergraduates had more than doubled to about 600,000, then com: 
prising about 8% of the college age population. By 1940 the undergraduate 
enrollments were nearly one million and a half, nearly 16% of the coll 
age group. In 1960 undergraduate enrollments were about 3} million, 
about 33% of the college age population. Thus, during that 60 year pe 
the proportion of the age grade enrolled in American colleges and 
versities roughly doubled every twenty years. During the past decad 
has continued to rise by about one per cent of the age grade a yes 
1970 the total undergraduate enrollments of about 6} million comp 
45% of the age grade and were still rising. Over those 70 years the gradual 
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student population grew even faster, from fewer than 6,000 at the turn of 
the century to over 850,000 in 1970. Most of this growth in graduate enroll- 
ments has occurred since World War II: while undergraduate enrollments 
grew by a factor of about 4 between 1940 and 1970, graduate enrollments 
grew by a factor of 8 over the same period. The number of college and uni- 
versity teachers more than kept pace with enrollments, going from the 
25,000 college and university teachers in nearly a thousand institutions in 
1900 to nearly a half a million college and university teachers, not counting 
graduate teaching assistants, employed in some 2500 institutions in 1970. 
The experience of growth, and the expectation of continued growth, is the 
most powerful single force in American higher education and conditions all 
our thinking about it. 

The pressures for expansion are reflected in the growth of higher edu- 
cation in every industrial society, but the differences in scale reflect a 
difference in the phase of development of those systems as compared with 
America’s. While the United States begins a movement from mass toward 
universal higher education, other rich countries struggle to transform élite 
systems into systems of mass higher education. Sweden had 14,000 uni- 
versity students in 1947. By 1960, the number had more than doubled to 
35,000; by 1965, it had doubled again to about 70,000, with another 
doubling projected by 1971, when university students would comprise 
about 24% of the relevant age group.? France saw a growth in its universi- 
ty population between 1960 and 1965 from 200,000 to over 400,000, with 
another doubling by the mid-70s projected, to an enrollment rate of about 
17% of the age group. Denmark doubled its university student population 
between 1960 and 1966 from 19,000 to 34,000; by the mid-70s it will double 
again to 70,000, who will then comprise about 13% of the age group. In 
the United Kingdom the Robbins Report anticipated university enroll- 
ments growing from about 130,000 in 1962 to 220,000 by 1973, and to 
nearly 350,000 by 1980. These projections have already been substantially 
revised upwards by the DES. toward 400,000 (about 13% of the age 
&roup) in all forms of full-time higher education by 1973 and over 800,000 
by 1981, with some 460,000 in universities. 

What these numbers conceal, or perhaps foreshadow, are two fundamen- 
tally different processes. One of these is the expansion of the élite universi- 
ties — the growth of traditional university functions in traditional, if some- 
what modified, forms of universities. The other is the transformation of 
élite university systems into systems of mass higher education, performing 
^ Breat variety of new functions (at least new to universities) for a much 
larger proportion of the university age group. Up to the present, in Britain 
85 on the Continent, growth has mainly been by expanding the élite uni- 
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versity system. But the old institutions cannot expand indefinitely; they 
are limited by their traditions, organization, functions and finance. In 
European countries, it is likely that an increase in enrollment in higher 
education beyond about 15% of the age grade requires not merely the 
further expansion of the élite university systems, but the development of 
mass higher education through the growth of popular non-élite institutions, 

The development of higher education in America has differed in several 
important respects. While its system of higher education in 1900 was small 
— the 4% of the age grade it enrolled in that year was about the same as in 
many European countries after World War II — the structure of our system 
was, for a variety of reasons, extremely flexible and responsive to the 

` emerging pressures for growth. One might say that after the emergence of 
the American university, and especially the land grant universities, after 
the Civil War, the United States already had a system structurally and 
normatively adapted to mass higher education which simply had not yet 
had to meet the demand for mass enrollments. That demand could not 
really emerge until secondary education had expanded to bring much larger 
proportions of the age grade to the point of college or university entry. 
And that was effectively accomplished in the thirty years between 1910 
and 1940, by which time nearly half of all students graduated from high 
school. 

Instead of a small number of universities with high uniform standards, 
centrally controlled or coordinated, as in European countries, America had 
a large and differentiated system without common standards or coordinate 
policies. Without a central governing body, these autonomous and com- 
petitive institutions made their decisions about growth much more in re- 
sponse to popular sentiments and the play of the market than did Euro- 
pean universities which were, and are, highly insulated against those 
external forces. The lack of a common degree standard, either between of 
within institutions, freed most American colleges and universities from 
the constraints of the selective admissions criteria of the élite institutions- 
The unit credit system provided great flexibility both for the curriculum 
and for students; it liberated the curriculum from the boundaries of the 
received academic disciplines, and the students from the boundaries of @ 
subject or an institution. The key link between the institutions and the 
academic disciplines was provided in 1890 by the emergence of the 
department, a much-maligned arrangement whose advantages can only 
be appreciated by comparison with the antiquated faculties and schools 
of many European universities. The differentiation and formalization of 
faculty ranks, also round the turn of the century, defined the academic 
career, and laid the basis for an academic community based on colleague- 
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ship, as compared with the relatively very great power of the European 
chair-holder ruling over an undifferentiated and dependent body of aca- 
demic assistants. It was important also, in this connection, that the full 
professorship became the ordinary, the expected, terminal grade, and was 
not reserved for a small minority of especially distinguished or powerful 
scholars, as in Europe. This development both reflected and reinforced the 
collegial, as opposed to the hierarchial, aspects of university and depart- 
mental government in the U.S. In general, the weakness of the pre- 
industrial university traditions in America — our readiness to accept and 
develop the applied sciences, and to serve many groups and institutions 
outside our own boundaries — greatly increased the capacity of our colleges 
and universities to diversify their activities and functions and increase in 
size. 

This has not happened painlessly, but until recently we had every 
reason to believe that this broad, flexible, and heterogeneous system of 
American higher education was well adapted to rapid and continuous 
growth. Our state universities appeared to be capable of almost indefinite 
expansion either on their home campuses or through a network of satellites. 
The junior college, over the past two decades, began to show itself to 
be a major instrument for mass higher education. While undergraduate 
enrollments in four-year institutions were growing by about 2} times 
between 1955 and 1970, enrollments in junior colleges were growing by a 
factor of nearly 5. And in California and elsewhere, statewide master 
Planning seemed to have answered the nagging problem of how access to 
the System could be ensured at the same time that the unique character- 
istics and high standards of universities and graduate and research centers 
Were preserved. Not long ago the multiversity and the junior college seem- 
ed twin expressions of the American genius that had created first the 
common school, then universal secondary education through the com- 
. Prehensive high school, and now mass higher education moving inexorably 

universal exposure to post-secondary schooling. During those 

Years our analyses and projections were made with great confidence, and 
indeed with something like euphoria: the characteristic euphoria of an 
expanding economy. And since we have not experienced the painful 
transformation of an élite system of universities into a system of mass 
er education, we are quite unprepared for the difficulties we are now 
€xperiencing as we move from mass toward universal higher education. 

I would suggest that some of our difficulties are analogous to the 
Problems of European systems, but at a different stage of growth and 
development, Although the problems that they face are much like our own, 

15 noteworthy that the European countries are enormously attracted by 
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the American solutions just at the moment when they look less and le 
attractive to us. I think the explanation is that our arrangements 
extremely well adapted to the phase of mass higher education into whid 
they are moving, but not nearly so well adapted to the problems of 
versal higher education toward which we are moving. 

Like the Europeans, we have attempted to move to the next phase @ 
provision of higher education by expanding the institutions of the 
phase. I think that we, like they, will find it necessary to transform ou 
institutions, and not merely expand them. We will find it more difficult 
precisely because of the past success of the American system of highe 
education, and of the grip that these familiar forms have on our imagi 
nation and expectations. 

The transformation of a system of higher education need not affect ii 
similar ways each of its component institutions. Indeed, as Americal 
higher education as a system moves towards the provision of univei 
access, some colleges and universities will stubbornly debend their old 
forms of élite education ; others, including some of the great multiversiti 
described by Clark Kerr,* will continue to provide mass higher educatio 
that is, to apply traditional standards and modes of instruction to 
wider range of subjects and broader constituencies. Side by side with the 
survivals from earlier phases of educational development, and ‘a s 
cases within them,5 are emerging characteristic forms of universal 
cation marked by new forms of instruction and quite different “standard 
of achievement" accessible to an even broader range of "students" w 
begin to resemble a representative sample of the whole population. 

Nevertheless, while the emerging system of universal higher educatio 
may, when fully developed, permit the survival and coexistence of earlié 
forms of education within it, this period of transition between mass à 
universal access gives rise to strains and difficulties of various kind 
indeed, those strains and difficulties are among the forces which in tul 
give rise to the search for new forms and solutions. Among the mos 
important of these strains that have emerged in recent years are (1) th 
breakdown of consensus among faculty and students about the bas 
nature and functions of the institution; (2) the growth of involuntar 
attendance in our colleges and universities; and (3) a rebellion by larg 
numbers of students against the constraints of formal academic programs 


The Breakdown of Consensus 


Universities have usually assumed a broad acceptance by the partic 
pants of certain norms and values which reflect a common conception 0 
the basic nature of the institution and its functions. The importance o 
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this broad consensus has been obscured in part because when the consensus 
is operating no one notices it; it operates as a set of unquestioned assump- 
tions and comes into question only in a crisis like the present one, when 
the consensus breaks down. But in addition, the consensus has in fact 
been tenuous and partial because the broad conception of the big American 
university allows for such variation, for so many different specific con- 
ceptions of mission and function. 

The multiversity could not be identified with the traditional liberal arts 
college exclusively, or with the graduate school committed to basic re- 
search, or with any single definition of the academic role. Rather it en- 
compassed all of them. The underlying consensus was not around any 
specific set of academic values but rather around a set of values that 
justify the coexistence of quite diverse educational enterprises. The multi- 
versity was tied together by a complex set of procedures both collegial and 
bureaucratic which managed to effect the necessary degree of coordination 
of a very wide range of diverse activities and people, maintained necessary 
control over expenditures and personal records, while preserving for the 
teaching and research units a very high degree of freedom and autonomy. 
These procedures, while often irritating and cumbersome, and slow and 
faulty in other respects, nevertheless gained the acquiescence of most of 
the participants in the institution; and indeed the basic assumption was 
that the procedures themselves could be modified through other regular 
procedures. 

Thus the university has rested on certain broadly shared norms and 
values, some of them procedural (institutionalized in the university), some 
of them substantive (institutionalized in the department) and focused on 
the central characteristics of the academic role. This consensus has broken 
down, both within the faculty and among the students. Relations among 
colleagues and between professors and students no longer can be built on a 
broad set of shared assumptions, but are increasingly uncertain and a sour- 
ce of continual strain and conflict. 

Large parts of the university are still insulated from the sharpest ex- 
Perience of these conflicts. In some of the professional schools and most of 
the old science departments, in engineering and in business administration, 
the old assumptions still obtain, and reports of breakdown in the social 
sciences and in some of the humanities departments are greeted with 
skepticism and a faint air of moral superiority. But every year more aca- 
demic men experience at first hand the corrosive effects of ideological 
Controversy, and begin to see how these make their work increasingly 
difficult, and for some finally impossible. That kind of controversy, unlike 
the old and familiar forms of academic politics, makes collegial relations 
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difficult; it demands unlimited commitments of time and energy ; it makes 
the ordinary compromises of organizational administration impermissible 
as unprincipled and corrupt; and worst of all it is charged with a kind of 
moral passion that makes any tactics seem to be justified by the virtuous 
end. 

It is only through the collapse of consensus that university teachers 
discover how important it was in maintaining a climate conducive to 
their work. The new climate makes demands on their time and energy and 
emotional equilibrium that are quite incompatible with their pursuit of 
their subjects and the work with their students that is or ought to be the 
main business of academic men. 

The breakdown of consensus is documented in findings from a large 
national survey of academic men sponsored by the Carnegie Commission 
on Higher Education, and carried out in the Spring of 1969.9 The survey 
delineated two quite different conceptions of the university associated 
with age, but also with academic discipline, and the quality of institutions. 
On the one hand, we see a traditional view of the liberal university, 
committed to teaching, research, and a variety of "services" to other 
institutions, but with sharp limits on its permissible intervention as an 
institution into the political life of the environing society ; on the other, à 
profound hostility to that society and a passionate belief that the universi- 
ty is, or ought to be, a major instrument for its reform and transformation. 

We cannot be sure from these data whether these attitudes and views of 
young academics will persist and transform the institutions, or whether 
they will be transformed by time and the power of the institution. Never- 
theless, I tend to believe that the differences that we are finding are not 
going to disappear over time, but are likely to persist and perhaps become 
sharper. And if they do, this will have two sets of consequences: first, it 
will place in positions of power and responsibility large numbers of aca- 
demic men who are quite fundamentally opposed to the present organi- 
zation and structure of the colleges and universities and to the politics of 
consensus by which they have been governed. Secondly, the same trend 
will widen the gulf between the colleges and universities and the larger 
society. These developments would thus further increase the strains in 
the governance of our present institutions, further increasing the difficult- 
ies that the colleges and universities are having with those institutions and 
groups which furnish their resources and support. I suspect these develop- 
ments will be decisive for the future of many of these institutions. 


Involuntary Attendance 
When we speak of student rebellion we ordinarily think of demonstra- 
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tions, sit-ins, the visible and dramatic disturbances of one kind or another 
that have dominated the news about higher education since the Free 
Speech Movement at Berkeley. But there is another kind of rebellion that 
may be even more important in its long-range implications, and that is the 
rebellion of large numbers of students against the universities and their 
forms of instruction: against the constraints of the formal academic 
programs and curriculum, the requirements and the lectures, the seminars 
and the papers, the reading lists and laboratory assignments. Behind 
this rebellion, which in many institutions is rapidly undermining all the 
assumptions about the relations of students and teachers, lies the issue 
of involuntary attendance in colleges and universities that is a concomitant 
of the movement beyond mass toward universal higher education." By 
1968 about half of all high school graduates across the country were going 
directly from high school to some form of higher education; about 10% 
more were entering after some delay.5 But in 1968 in the upper-middle 
classes and in states like California, the proportion of high school graduates 
"going on to some form of post-secondary education was already about 
- BO per cent.? For youngsters in those places and strata, universal higher 
education is here: nearly everybody they know goes on to college. And 
those strata.and areas are growing inexorably. Many of the difficulties now 
being experienced by American colleges and universities reflect the strains 
of this transformation from mass to universal higher education. 

In the recent past, attendance in our system of mass higher education 
was voluntary — a privilege that had in some places become a right, but 
not yet for many an obligation. Whether seen as a privilege (as in more 
selective, mostly private institutions), or as a right (as in less selective, 
mostly public institutions), voluntary attendance carried with it an 
implicit acceptance of the character and purposes of the institution as 
defined by “the authorities." The authority of trustees or administrators 
or faculty to define the nature of the education and its requirements could 
be evaded, but was rarely challenged by students. With few exceptions 
students played little or no role in the government of the institution. 

The growth of enrollments and the movement toward universal higher 
education has made attendance at college increasingly “involuntary.” To 
this extent colleges begin to resemble elementary and secondary schools, 
where compulsory attendance has long been" recognized as increasing 
problems of student motivation, boredom, and the maintenance of order. 
The coercions on college students take several forms. The most visible in 
Tecent years has been the draft, coupled with an unpopular war, which has 
locked many young men into college who might otherwise be doing some- 
‘thing else. But other pressures will outlive the reform or abolition of the 
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draft and the end of the Indo-China war. The unquestioned expectations 
of family and friends and the consequent shame in not meeting those 
expectations; the scarcity of attractive alternatives for eighteen and nine- 
teen year-old job-seekers without college experience; the strong and 
largely realistic anticipation that without some college credits they will 
be disqualified from most of the attractive and rewarding jobs in the 
society of adults. As more and more college-age youngsters go on to 
college, not to be or to have been a college student becomes increasingly a 
lasting stigma, a mark of some special failing of mind or character, and a 
grave handicap in all the activities and pursuits of adult life. 

The net effect of these forces and conditions is that we are finding in our 
classrooms large numbers of students who really do not want to be in 
college, have not entered into willing contract with it, and do not accept 
the values or legitimacy of the institution. 

Much of the discontent arising from involuntary attendance fuels stu- 
dent pressures within the university against formal course requirements 
and grades, and for greater "flexibility" and more "relevance" in the 
curriculum, demands for less dependence on books and reading and more 
on "field work" and contemporary experience. These pressures and 
tendencies have already had an important effect on the undergraduate 
curriculum of most American colleges and universities. 

There is a very clear parallel between what was happening to the 
curriculum in our colleges and universities about 1970 and the transfor- 
mation of the secondary school curriculum in the first two or three decades 
of this century. In colleges and in universities, as in the secondary schools 
before them, the growth of involuntary attendance forces changes in the 
curriculum, away from the intrinsic logic of the academic disciplines, and 
toward the interests that students bring with them to the classroom. The 
necessity to motivate, rather than being able to assume motivation, means 
that the instructor has increasingly to ask how the material can be ap- 
proached in ways that will “turn the student on." This may mean changes 
in the form of instruction; it may mean changes in the emphasis given to 
different aspects of the subject; it may mean efforts to involve the students 
more directly in the definition of the course content.10 And in recent years 
all of these tendencies were to be observed in the colleges and universities 
as new committees were created to bring students views' more directly into 
the structure of curriculum formation and decision-making. 

The events associated with the Cambodian invasion of the spring of 1970 
accelerated these changes in at least some of our leading colleges and 
universities. They did so not so much by changing the attitudes and values 
of academic men or students as by revealing very sharply how thin and 
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fragile is the structure of normative assumptions on which the university 
js based. The academic values of patient inquiry, the sequential develop- 
“ment of ideas, the emphasis on reasoned discussion and criticism, the 
continual reference to evidence and the special attention to negative 
evidence, all are institutionalized in academic routines. Cambodia, at many 
leading American colleges and universities, provided the political 
occasion and passion for an attack on these routines and on the values 
behind them, and revealed to all how weak was the attachment to them 
by many students and some faculty. 

E The significance of the Cambodian invasion is not that many students 
protested against a military decision. Its meaning is more subtle: the 
events made visible to students and faculty on many campuses how wide- 
spread involuntary attendance in our colleges and universities is, and how, 
given opportunity and justification, large numbers of students eagerly seize 

| theoccasion to turn away from the normal routines of their course work and 
toward a fundamentally different kind of activity in and around the uni- 
versity. In some colleges and universities, at least in the leading institu- 
tions, the “reconstitution” of the curriculum and the political activity 
were felt by many to be a kind of liberation from the hated books and 
course work. 
But Cambodia only accelerated a broad movement of the undergraduate 
curriculum away from the academic disciplines and traditional concepts of 
liberal education toward the interests and values of the youth-oriented 
culture. We are seeing in the curriculum of many institutions a shift of 
emphasis (1) away from books and towards action, (2) away from analysis 
and criticism toward affirmation and commitment, (3) away from solitary 

Work toward collective enterprises and the pleasures of cooperative socia- 

- bility, (4) away from the competitive pursuit of grades toward informal 

non-graded “evaluations,” (5) away from what is defined as an arid or 

Spurious objectivity, marked by the search for negative evidence, toward 

the rewards of engagement and membership, and the definition and con- 

firmation of appropriate moral positions. With the confidence that arises 
from the support of their peers and from parts of the mass media, and in 
the face of the weakness of traditional academic authority, many students 
are demanding that their teachers and institutions provide them with the 
ultimate meanings and values that heretofore they have found in tradition, 
9r politics, or religion, or some other social movement. The traditional 
academic disciplines, which pursued Knowledge rather than Truth, and 
cultivated skepticism rather than conviction, cannot contain those 
energies and yearnings. Nor is it yet clear what their impact will be on the 

of higher education. A liberal society and state which can ignore 
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or permit or even encourage the cultivation of skepticism and the appeal 
to evidence in its leading colleges and universities may be less tolerant of 
their new cultural orthodoxies, especially if these are at variance with 
popular sentiment or powerful interests. The movement of the curriculum 
I have been describing is likely to strain the autonomy of institutions which 
move very far in that direction. 

Thus, recent events have opened the question of whether and how the 
forms of teaching and inquiry that developed during the phases of élite and 
mass higher education are to survive into the phase of universal higher 
education. The period following Cambodia has seen growing concern and 
discussion about what might be done with large numbers of young men and 
women who have completed secondary school; who have great talent and 
intelligence and energy; who are ready for larger, more adult responsibili- 
ties and tasks than we allow them in the colleges and universities; who 
are not nearly so hostile to the society as their spokesmen claim, but who 
want, many of them, to put their energies at the service of the poor and the 
despised and toward a better and more just society. American society has 
made little provision for those strong and generous impulses and those 
healthy strivings for adult status; and it is no solution to send most young 
men and women to college straight from high school. There is a fraction of 
youth that can achieve its adult roles and intrinsic satisfactions through 
serious prolonged formal study. That proportion may be 10 or 15, or even 
20 per cent of the age grade, but it is almost certainly not 50 or 60 or 70 
per cent of the age grade.!1 To send most youth directly to college is to 
frustrate them and to undermine the colleges and universities. That is 
reason enough to believe that the future of American higher education will 


not be an extrapolation of the past. And some alternatives are already 
emerging. 


A Caveat 


A recognition that not all or even most young men and women of college 
age are interested in scholarly studies ought not to become the basis for an 
attack on equality of opportunity for a higher education, or for a reaction- 
ary effort to restrict scholarly studies to the upper and upper-middle 
classes. My arguments surely apply better to the United States, with its 
already substantial achievement in educational equality, than to many 
European countries. 

In America, even more than in Britain and elsewhere, the democrati- 
zation of access to higher education has been associated historically with 
the growth of enrollments. The British attempt through stipends and the 
like to reduce differences in the class origins of university students within 
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a highly selective system, while in the United States, the attack on social 
inequalities in educational opportunities has largely taken the form of 
expanding the number, variety and size of institutions, and thus the total 
number of places. 

What effects would a change in the assumptions about the growth of 
enrollments toward universal higher education have on the equality of 
educational life chances throughout the society? If continuation on to 
higher education were based primarily on interest and motivation and not 
required by parents and the demands of career, would there not inevitably 
be an even greater disproportion of students from more educated homes? 

The answer, of course, lies in the nature of the alternative opportunities 
that are created for young men and women other than formal studies, and 
whether these formal studies are available to much larger proportions of 
the population at later points in their lives and careers. If educational 
opportunities become much more common and widespread for adults, then 
that is likely greatly to reduce class differentials in higher education. I 
have not been arguing against universal access to colleges and universities, 
but only against the notion that this must occur in the years directly after 
secondary school, and as an outcome of social coercion. What are some 
alternatives? k 


Emerging Responses 

If, as I think is clear, we are moving to universal access to higher edu- 
cation, then the structural forms of our system, and of some of its consti- 
tuent institutions, must begin to reflect both the greater numbers and the 
greater variety of students who will seek college education, training and 
credentials in the years ahead. The pressures for new forms and structures 
of higher education come from at least three sources: 

a) The very poor and culturally handicapped who have not in the past 
had either the aspirations or resources to attend a college or university. 
These pressures are both moral and political; the former work on and 
through the egalitarian values of academic men and politicians, the latter 
on their sense of emerging power relations, especially in our bigger cities. 

b) "Adults" who did not enter or complete college and who in mid- 
career find themselves wanting more education or better credentials. 
Housewives with children in school, technicians and executives dissatisfied 
With deadend jobs or obsolescent or inadequate skills, men who look to a 
Second career after an early retirement from the army or public service, all 
comprise a growing market for “extended higher education”; and are no 


longer satisfied with existing forms of adult education or university 
extension, 
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c) “Involuntary” students of college age, many from affluent middle 
class homes who though obliged to attend college are not interested in the 
academic “bookish” studies that characterize existing programs. These 
students often want to drop out of formal studies for a while, to travel or to 
work in some "socially relevant” field, and yet want a link to a college and 
to be able to make progress toward some kind of credential. 

These different kinds of constituencies, needing different kinds of post- 
secondary education, emerge as part of the movement toward universal 
access. For them, even our highly diversified system of mass higher edu- 
cation is inadequate. These new constituencies, in their several ways, 
demand access to the resources of the colleges and universities, both on and 
off the central campus, but they want those resources deployed somewhat 
differently than they have been in most American colleges and universities. 

The most important structural responses to these new constituencies 
and their demands are new programs that encourage students to stop out 
Íor periods either before or during the college years, with guaranteed or 
easy re-entry; the provision of part-time adult education earning credits 
towards degrees in the central colleges of the university, using the facilities 
and faculty of the university proper rather than its extension services; and 
the development of external degree programs, involving degree-credit 
work taken largely through correspondence (often media-aided) courses on 
a part-time basis, on the model of the British Open University. In addition, 
the growth of “field work" courses and credits for various kinds of 
"services" and “experience,” work in the same direction — toward the 
“university in dispersion" — reaching and serving new constituencies with- 
out (or with less) regard to traditional boundaries, functions, or "academic 
standards”. 


Delayed Entry Into Higher Education and "'Stopping-Out" 


The influential Carnegie Commission on Higher Education included in 
its report Less Time, More Options (January 1971) the recommendation 


that service and other employment opportunities be created for students 
between high school and college at stop points in college through national, 
state and municipal youth programs, through short-term jobs with private and 
public employers, and through apprenticeship programs in the students’ field of 
interest; and that students be actively encouraged to participate... We believe 
not only that all colleges should encourage prospective and continuing students 
to obtain service and work experience, but also that some colleges may wish to 
require it before admission or at some point during matriculation, and could in 
fact in appropriate instances grant credit for it toward completion of degree 
requirement.12 
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Changes in admission policies and practices which enable students to 
delay entry after having been accepted by a college or which allow them 
to stop-out during their college career with easy or guaranteed return, are 
the least radical of the several new responses. And some institutions have 
already changed their policy and practice in that direction. For example, 
a group of fourteen New England colleges which include Williams, 
Wesleyan and the University of Connecticut, have adopted a common 
policy regarding deferred admission and stopping-out. 

Several major American foundations, including Carnegie and Russell 
Sage, are exploring the difficult problem of finding or creating temporary 
jobs for students who choose to delay entry or stop out during their college 
careers. And there have been suggestions that the federal government 
create a broad program of non-military voluntary national service for 
young men and women who do not wish to proceed to college directly from 
high school. Such service might in fact earn stipends toward later college 
tuitions and living expenses, as military service in the U.S. has done since 
World War II. 

Clearly, the aim of this movement is to increase the voluntariness of 
attendance, and to bring back to college somewhat more mature students 
who can take better advantage of the formal course during their college 
years. A related proposal, also strongly recommended by the Carnegie 
Commission, with similar aims, is the awarding of a certificate after two 
years of college attendance and the Bachelor's degree after three years. 


Bringing Adults Onto the Campus 

Adult education through university extension programs and “night 
school” has long been a feature of American higher education, serving an 
enormous number and diversity of interests and needs. But many insti- 
tutions, certainly the leading and most prestigious colleges and universi- 
ties, have long resisted granting part-time adult students the right to enroll 
in the central degree programs of their institutions. In part, this was out of 
a belief that such studies, largely vocational in nature, were not compatible 
with the commitment to liberal education of their main daytime degree 
work. In part, it was a concern with the loss of status associated with such 
part-time vocational studies. But these concerns and restrictive policies 
seem to be breaking down, and we see a growing tendency to bring part- 
time adults onto the central campuses and even into the same classrooms 
as the younger undergraduates.13 A report of a Task Force initiated by the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare and strongly endorsed by 
the Secretary of the Department, observed that “some colleges are moving 
Dow in the direction of relaxing barriers to non-standard admissions and 
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transfers, providing opportunities for part-time students, and caring 
about individuals beyond “college age" who are seeking higher edu- 
cation. ..’’.14 They go on to say that currently (1971) “these are gradual 
and marginal reforms. We believe that the time has come to halt the aca- 
demic lockstep and reconstitute our colleges and universities as educational 
institutions for individuals of all ages". 

The arguments for extending the opportunities to earn degrees to part- 
time adults are many — it extends access to higher education to people who 
are obliged to work and cannot forego earnings while attending college 
full-time; it allows people who have been forced to drop out of college to 
return later to finish their degrees; it allows housewives whose children 
have gone to school to prepare for a career outside the home; and some- 
what more problematically, it may enrich the environment on campus by 
bringing into the classroom people with a wider range of experience and 
different interests than those of youngsters just out of high school. But 
surely this suggestion has its great appeal as the opposite side of the coin 
of delayed entry or "'stopping-out" —as an opportunity for adults to return 
to college voluntarily, bringing with them stronger motivations and broader 
interests than we commonly find among students who enter more or 
less involuntarily directly from high school. The attractiveness of a broad 
program of adult education using the major resources of the university and 
earning its certificates and degrees is that this preserves the American ideal 
of universal access to higher education without increasing the strains 
associated with involuntary attendance. 


The Open or Extended University 


By far the most radical and far-reaching of these responses to universal 
extension of higher education in America are the many movements toward 
an “open,” or “extended”, or “dispersed” university. The essence of this 
idea, already visible in states and universities all over the country, is the 
offering of degrees for study off campus — sometimes called “external 
degree" programs. One of the first and most important of these is the newly 
established Empire State College, founded as a non-residential college of 
the State University of New York in 1971. As its first bulletin notes, 


when in full operation, Empire State College will operate through a network of 
regional Learning Centers located within reasonable commuting distance of 
most New York State residents... By 1973, 20 Centers will serve nearly 10,000 
students.16 

However, much of the students’ academic work will be done at home or in 
other non-campus situations. Academic credit will be awarded for a wide 
variety of activities, including correspondence work, the use of instructional 
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materials prepared especially for the college, educational courses on television, 
on-the-job and community-volunteer experiences, occasional week-end seminars 
and summer colloquiums, and, if desired, attendance at courses in regular 
colleges. Written examinations, research papers, and other tests will be required 
of students. Unusual activity for which credit is given must relate to the over-all 
educational goals of the students and thorough evaluation must document their 
contribution to learning... Students may enter the College at any time of the 
year and contract for a program lasting a month, a semester or a year, full-time, 
or part-time.17 


Quite independent of the Empire College, but also part of the New York 
State system is a “state-run program of external degrees” in which the 
State Board of Regents will award Associate and Bachelor degrees to 
persons who pass college-level examinations, regardless of whether they 
have been formally enrolled in college or university. The first examinations, 
which will be in Business Administration, are expected to be ready in 
1972.18 Perhaps the most sweeping suggestion has been made by Lawrence 
Dennis, the head of the Massachusetts College system, who has called for 
the creation of a national “Open University”, which he would call the 
“University of North America”. This would depend primarily on television 
to reach its dispersed student body, and would offer “external degrees” 
at baccalaureate and graduate levels.19 

This idea, in one form or another, is being discussed and transformed 
into institutional forms in universities and state systems all over the 
country. The appeal of the idea is enormous: it extends access very widely, 
and meets a variety of political pressures for “open admission” to higher 
education on the part of minority and other disadvantaged persons; it 
meets the increasing demands for part-time degree-credit adult education; 
and it promises to do these things and more for much less money than 
residential programs cost. 

Provision for delayed entry or stop-outs, and for part-time adults earn- 
ing credits on campus, are both efforts to increase the voluntariness of 
attendance under conditions of universal access. They aim to influence the 
quality of students' motivation for working in the existing curriculum 
(or some modest modifications of it), and thus are a defense of existing 
academic standards — the standards of mass higher education. In a sense, 
they are the characteristic responses of a system of mass higher education 
to the problems brought on by the move toward universal higher education. 
Bycontrast, the extendedor open universityis, in some ofitsmanifestations, 
a much more radical departure from existing forms of education: it is 
Perhaps the first genuine form of universal higher education, one which 
breaks sharply with traditional notions about attendance in class, patterns 
of student-teacher relationship, what is properly included in the curriculum 
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of a college or a university, and in some cases, the application of ordinary 
“academic” standards to students’ work for credit. 


New Problems: Functions and Standards 


The developments I have been sketching are structural responses to the 
strains created at the “phase transition” between mass and universal 
higher education in America. Together, these developments extend the 
capacity of American education as a system to serve the new and broader 
constituency that emerges as the country moves towards universal access 
to post-secondary education. Nevertheless, just by virtue of the depth and 
breadth of these developments, they create problems almost as difficult 
as those to which they are responding. These can be summarized as 
problems of function and standards; problems of staffing; problems of 
admission ; problems of finance. In this paper I can touch only very briefly 
on the first of these. 

Problems of function and standards have been obscured in early Ameri- 
can discussions of the open or extended university idea by the frequent 
references to Britain’s Open University as a model. There is very much 
that Americans can learn from Britain’s Open University, but we can use 
it as a model only with very important reservations and in awareness of 
the enormous differences between our systems of higher education. The 
Open University in England is part of an élite university system with high, 
common standards throughout. Faculty members know those standards, 
are committed to them and apply them especially stringently to external 
students taking their degrees by examination. In the United States there 
are no common standards among universities; indeed, this was one of the 
characteristics of American higher education that made our expansion so 
easy — as I suggested earlier, it was a necessary condition for the rapid and 
extensive democratization of the system. In the United States, the 
“external” degree will further extend the range of activities which earn 
credits towards the degree and further blur the distinction between life 
(or “‘experience”’) and learning. And this must have large consequences for 
the institutions that are extending their functions in this way. We can 
evaluate formal learning, but we cannot in the same sense evaluate life or 
“experience”. Britain’s Open University is an effort to introduce a certain 
flexibility into a relatively small, elite, constrained university system. 
From another perspective, the British Open University is a response to a 
kind of demand for access that is inconvenient for the existing university 
system, a safety valve which allows the system to avoid basic structural 
changes. The same patterns introduced into the United States as part 
of basic structural changes arising out of the move to universal access 
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engender a very different set of problems. Changes in university structure 
of the kind associated with degrees for non-residential students and non- 
academic work involve changes in university functions.20 

Questions also arise about the organization and staffing of the new 
programs and institutions. Will the faculty be the core faculty of an exist- 
ing university, or the somewhat heterogeneous group of people, largely 
marginal to academic life, who ordinarily teach in university extension 
programs? While there are surely many exceptions to the principle that 
the most highly qualified academic people are likely to have regular 
appointments at colleges and universities, it is hard to imagine recruiting 
a faculty substantially outside of the existing stock of academic men and 
women who will have the qualifications for teaching at the college or 
university level. In Britain, the core faculty of the Open University are, 
for the most part, men and women who have already held appointments in 
other British universities, and some of them are highly distinguished in 
their own fields. Their own academic status greatly helps to legitimate this 
new enterprise. This may also be possible in the United States, but how 
this will be resolved in different states and universities is still problematic. 
Unlike the situation in England, the movement toward the extended degree 
in the United States is associated with a strong populist, anti-elitist, anti- 
academic, even anti-intellectual spirit, and it may be felt that academic 
men, just by virtue of their expertise, are unqualified for these new forms 
of higher education. The question of whether an “open university" will be 
taught by people recruited from the regular faculty of a university, or by a 
special class of instructors recruited from outside the existing fields, will 
have very large consequences for the character of both the education and 
the degrees it offers. 

The temptation to move in the latter direction, toward a specially 
Tecruited faculty, arises in part from the tendency of studies in these new 
programs to move further from any defined fields of learning, toward the 
"problem areas” in which life is experienced. A 

It is significant that early American discussions of “extended universi- 
ties” do not really come to grips with the questions of faculty recruitment 
or the maintenance of standards. To many of the enthusiastic innovators 
Who are naturally associated with these new and exciting developments, 
the very notion of “standards” is part of the conservative resistance of 
existing universities and faculties to innovations of any kind. Nevertheless, 
these new institutions in America will face these problems in circumstances 
quite different from that of Britain's Open University. The American 

“university in dispersion” will find it very difficult to place limits not 
merely on what is acceptable work towards a degree, but much more 
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fundamentally, on what are legitimate activities and claims on the insti- 
tutions’ resources. The definition of functions and the defense of boundaries 
do not come naturally to the kinds of men who are creating and staffing 
these new forms of higher education — yet those problems may be the 
central dilemmas of the forms of universal higher education that are 
emerging in America. 

But one cannot generalize on all of the new institutions and forms of 
higher education. It is important to consider that “similar” institutions 
can play quite different functions in different kinds of systems of higher 
education. For example, the Open University in Britain is an institution 
at the point ot transition from élite to mass higher education: it applies 
relatively élite standards to a larger constituency which may eventually 
require some relaxation of those standards. In the United States, an 
extended university or a program for awarding degrees by examination 
may similarly serve to extend mass higher education, with bookish studies 
applied to new problems and occupations, under the firm control of an 
existing body of faculty and its academic standards. Or an “extended 
university" may be, as I have suggested, the authentic child of the move- 
ment toward universal higher education, awarding credits and degrees for 
a variety of academic and non-academic activity and experience in almost 
any area where “learning” is said to be taking place. Here is where the 
sharpest dilemmas and problems will emerge in the coming decades. 

Finally, whatever the responses of the society and of colleges and uni- 
versities to the extension of higher education to the whole population, 
there remains a very large question — at its heart a political question. That 
is: What kinds of activities will be given a home in our institutions of 
higher education, and a claim on their resources and protections? The 
larger society will have to answer that question for the university of 
tomorrow, just as it does for the multiversity of today. We may or may 
not like the answers then, depending on our own values and the political 
complexion of the larger society. The fate of liberal education, whatever its 
organizational form, is and will continue to be profoundly dependent on 
the fate of liberal democratic values in the larger society. 
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EXPANSION UND UMWANDLUNG IM BEREICH DER TERTIAREN 
BILDUNG 


von Martin TRow 


Seit dem zweiten Weltkrieg haben alle Industriestaaten ein sehr schnelles Wach- 
stum ihrer Einrichtungen und Systeme der tertiären Bildung erlebt. Gegen Ende der 
sechziger Jahre erfuhren die meisten Länder ausserdem in zunehmendem Maße 
schwere Belastungen und Probleme, am deutlichsten sichtbar in weit verbreiteten 
Studentenunruhen und entsprechenden Demonstrationen, aber auch in den Formen 
der Universitätsverwaltung, der Organisation des Unterrichts und in allen anderen 
Bereichen des College- und Universitäts-Lebens. In der ganzen Welt haben diese 
miteinander verknüpften und sich häufenden Spannungen ein Gefühl der Krise ge- 
weckt, ein zunehmendes Gefühl bei Akademikern, daß das Ausmaß der Veränderung 
und die sich häufenden Belastungen zu einer Umgestaltung zwingen, der mit einem 
blossen Ausbau der tertiären Bildung nicht Genüge getan ist. Sowohl in Europa als 
auch in Amerika ist diese Krise ein Kennzeichen des Übergangs von einer histori- 
schen Phase der tertiären Bildung zu einer anderen: in Europa von der Hochschul- 
bildung für die Elite zu einer solchen für die Masse, in den Vereinigten Staaten von 
der Massenzulassung zur akademischen Bildung zu einer universalen Zulassung. 

Bemerkenswert ist, daß sich die europäische Länder gerade in dem Augenblick 
außerordentlich zu den amerikanischen Lösungen hingezogen fühlen, da diese den 
Amerikanern selbst immer weniger anziehend erscheinen. Aus der Sicht des Autors 
liegt die Erklärung darin, daß sich sie amerikanischen Strukturen ausgezeichnet 
für die Phase der tertiären Bildung für die Masse eignen, auf die sich die Europäer 
zubewegen, aber nicht annähernd so gut für die Probleme einer Hochschulbildung 
für alle, auf die Amerika zugeht. Ebenso wie Europa hat auch Amerika versucht, 
durch den Ausbau von Einrichtungen der letzten Phase in die nächste vorzudringen. 
Beide werden gleichermaßen die Notwendigkeit erkennen, ihre Einrichtungen um- 
zugestalten und nicht nur auszubauen. 

Die Umgestaltung eines Hochschulsystems muß nicht alle zugehörigen Einrich- 
tungen in ähnlicher Weise betreffen. Selbst wenn die tertiäre Bildung in den U.S.A. 
auf ihrem Weg zum freien Zugang für alle fortschreitet, werden dennoch einige 
Colleges und Universitäten ihre älteren Formen einer Elitebildung hartnäckig 
verteidigen; andere werden fortfahren, tertiäre Bildung für die Masse zu liefern, 
d.h. traditionelle Maßstäbe und Lehrmethoden auf einen erweiterten Kreis von 
Fächern und eine breitere Schicht von Abnehmern anzuwenden. Neben diesen 
Überbleibseln aus einer früheren Phase (und in manchen Fällen zwischen ihnen) 
tauchen charakteristische Formen einer universalen Bildung auf, gekennzeichnet 
durch neue Unterrichtsmethoden und ganz andersartige ‘Leistungsmaßstäbe’. Hier 
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findet ein noch größerer Kreis von ‘Studenten’ Zugang, der einem repräsentativen 
Querschnitt durch die Gesamtbevölkerung zu gleichen beginnt. 

Wenn aber auch das neu entstehende System einer Hochschulbildung für alle 
nach seiner vollen Entfaltung in seinem Rahmen noch die Beibehaltung früherer 
Formen der Pädagogik und eine Koexistenz mit diesen gestatten kann, so verursacht 
doch diese Periode des Übergangs von der Massen- zur universalen Zulassung in 
Amerika Spannungen und Schwierigkeiten verschiedener Art: In der Tat gehören 
gerade diese Spannungen zu den Kräften, die ihrerseits Impulse für die Erforschung 
neuer Formen und Lösungen geben. Zu den wichtigsten dieser Spannungen, die in 
den letzten Jahren in den Vereinigten Staaten aufgetaucht sind, gehören der Zu- 
sammenbruch des Konsens unter Lehrenden und Studenten über das grundlegende 
Wesen und die Funktionen der Einrichtung; die Zunahme des unfreiwilligen Be- 
suchs von Colleges und Universitäten und die Auflehnung einer großen Anzahl von 
Studenten gegen die Beschränkungen durch formale akademische Programme, 

Wenn die Zukunft der tertiären Bildung in den U.S.A. nicht bloß eine Extra- 
polierung der Vergangenheit sein soll, was gibt es dann für Alternativen? Manche 
zeigen sich bereits. Eine wichtige Tendenz besteht darin, neue Formen der tertiären 
Bildung zu entwickeln, die den Colleges und Universitäten stärker motivierte Er- 
wachsene zuführen. So ermutigen z.B. schon einige amerikanische Colleges und 
Universitäten Schulabgänger, ein paar Jahre zu arbeiten, bevor sie die akademische 
Laufbahn einschlagen, oder ihre Studienzeit zu unterbrechen. Andere erleichtern es 
‘Erwachsenen’ durch Teilzeit-Studien im Universitätsbereich, Credits für akademi- 
sche Grade zu erwerben, während sie halbtags oder sogar ganztägig berufstätig sind. 
Und es besteht ein schnell zunehmendes Interesse an der ‘offenen Universitat’, die 
außerhalb des Universitätsbereichs durch Fernseh- und Korrespondenzkurse Credits 
und akademische Grade mit Prüfungen verleiht. Aber diese ‘Lösungen’ führen zu 
neuen, ihnen eigenen Problemen. 


DÉVELOPPEMENT ET TRANSFORMATION DE L'ENSEIGNEMENT 
SUPÉRIEUR 


par Martin TROW 


Depuis la seconde guerre mondiale, chaque nation industrielle a connu un 
développement très rapide de ses institutions et systèmes d’enseignement supérieur. 
Vers la fin des années 60, la plupart des pays ont aussi connu des tensions 
croissantes et des problémes sérieux qui se sont surtout manifestés par une agitation 
étudiante grandissante et des démonstrations concomitantes, mais aussi dans 
l'administration de l'université, l'organisation de l'instruction et dans les autres 
domaines de la vie universitaire. Partout dans le monde, ces tensions consécutives 
et accumulées ont permis la perception d'une crise et ont donné au monde académi- 
que le sentiment grandissant que l'ampleur du changement et les tensions répétées 
forcent à la transformation et non pas simplement à l'accroissement de l'enseigne- 
ment supérieur. Cette crise, qui apparait à la fois en Europe et en Amérique, marque 
la transition d'une étape historique de l'enseignement supérieur à l'autre. Elle 
Marque de plus en plus en Europe le passage d'une éducation supérieure réservée 
à l'élite à une éducation accessible à la masse: aux Etats-Unis, l'accès non seulement 
de la masse mais l'accés universel à l'éducation post-secondaire. 
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Il convient de noter que les pays européens sont considérablement attirés par les 
solutions américaines, précisement au moment où elles paraissent de moins en moins 
intéressantes aux yeux des Américains. L'auteur pense que l'explication réside dans 
le fait que les structures américaines sont extrément bien adaptées au stade de 
l'éducation supérieure en masse vers laquelle se déplacent les Européens, mais pas 
aussi bien adaptées aux problèmes de l'éducation supérieure universelle vers laquelle 
tend l'Amérique. Tout comme l'Europe, l'Amérique s'est efforcée de se déplacer 
vers la prochaine phase en développant les institutions de la dernière phase. L'auteur 
pense que les Etats-Unis, comme l'Europe, découvriront qu'il faut transformer 
leurs institutions, et non pas simplement les développer. 

La transformation d'un systéme d'enseignement supérieur ne doit pas affecter de 
manière similaire, chacune de ses institutions composantes. En effet, comme l'édu- 
cation supérieure américaine en tant que système tend à prévoir l'accès universel, 
certaines anciennes formes d'enseignement d'une élite; d'autres continueront à 
fournir une éducation supérieure de masse, c'est-à-dire à appliquer normes et modes 
traditionnels d'instruction à une plus grande gamme de sujets et de groupes sociaux. 
En plus de ces survies des phases précédentes du développement pédagogique et dans 
certains cas, au sein de celles-ci, des formes caractéristiques d'enseignement universel 
sont en voie d'apparition marquées par de nouvelles formes d'instruction et par des 
“normes de rendement” tout à fait différentes, accessibles à une gamme même plus 
étendue "d'étudiants qui ressemblent à un échantillon représentatif de toute la 
population. 

Néanmoins, si le systéme provenant de l'enseignement supérieur universel peut, 
lorsqu'il sera complétement développé, permettre la survie et la coexistence de 
formes antérieures d'éducation dans son sein, cette période de transition entre 
l'accès des masses et l'accès universel donne lieu en Amérique à des tensions et des 
difficultés de différentes sortes. Ces tensions font en effet partie des impulsions qui, 
en retour, donnent naissance au désir de rechercher de nouvelles formes et de nou- 
velles solutions. Parmi les plus importantes de ces tensions qui ont fait leur appari- 
tion aux Etats-Unis dans le cours de ces dernières années, figurent: (1) disparition 
de l'unité existante au sein de la faculté et parmi les étudiants au sujet de la nature 
et des fonctions élémentaires de l'institution; (2) une plus grande fréquentation 
involontaire des colléges et universités, et (3) une rébellion chez un grand nombre 
d'étudiants contre les contraintes des programmes académiques officiels. 

Si l'avenir de l'enseignement supérieur américain ne doit pas étre l'extrapolation 
du passé, quelles sont les alternatives? Certaines apparaissent déjà. Une tendance 
importante consiste à élaborer de nouvelles formes d'enseignement supérieur qui 
entraineraient les adultes plus fortement motivés vers l'université. Pour citer un 
exemple, quelques universités américainse encouragent déjà les diplómés de l'en- 
seignement supérieur à travailler pendant quelques annés avant d'entrer au college, 
ou d’interrompre pour travailler leurs années de college. D’autres universités facili- 
tent la täche des adultes pour l’obtention de credits de diplömes universitaires en 
leur permettant d’occuper des emplois à temps partiel ou méme à plein temps. Et un 
intérêt sans cesse croissant se manifeste pour “l’université ouverte’’ qui accorde des 
diplómes pour un travail effectué hors du terrain universitaire au moyen de cours 
télévisés et par correspondance et à l'aide d'examens. Mais ces solutions engendrent 
de nouveaux problémes. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE AND EDUCATIONAL INNOVATION IN 
MORE AND LESS MODERNIZED, URBANIZED REGIONS OF 
THE UNITED STATES: 

SOME DIRECTIONS FOR CROSS-NATIONAL RESEARCH* 


Organizational structures of schools can play a seldom noted, but vital intervening 
role in the modernization of educational systems. This paper will describe a specific 
case in order to illustrate the utility of viewing schools as complex organizations. 
It is shown how certain features of schools appeared to influence the outcomes of a 
federally sponsored program that was designed to induce technological change in 
schools and in teacher training programs in the United States; more specifically, 
the data suggest that these influences may have differed in rural and urban settings 
and in various regions of the country. 


Complex Organisations as Mediators of Social Change 

As key components of modern societies, schools and colleges share with other 
complex organizations the capacity to evolve complex structures. It is widely 
recognized that these structural forms, in turn, have implications for learning out- 
comes, since they set the stage for latent, informal influences on learning (Coleman, 
1961; Crozier, 1963; Bronfenbrenner, 1968). The organizational setting may be more 
important than the content of what is actually taught (Inkeles, 1969).1 

Schools are subjected to an accumulation of pressures from all sides which demand 
fundamental changes in their technologies and structures, including modifications 
in their traditional roles and tasks and in their relationships with other organizations 
in the environment. Unfortunately, little is known about the detailed process through 
which organizations respond to such pressures for change. Nevertheless, striking 
parallels can be observed between the adoption of organizational innovations and 
the process of political and economic modernization in whole societies. In neither 
case is evolution continuous, or linear; rather, changes occur at different rates in 
various segments of the system, producing lags between the more and less modern 
segments (Eisenstadt, 1964). And, as in societies, it appears that some segments of 
even relatively complex organizations are able to preserve traditional forms by 
developing autonomy and finding special "niches", or by developing a symbiotic 
relationship with higher systems (Parsons, 1964). Prompted by what Parsons calls 
“fundamentalism”, or the resistance to change anchored in traditional value systems, 
organizations (like societies) typically guard their boundaries from outside control, 
and accordingly, attempt to limit changes to purely technical matters which can 
be easily adapted within the present framework, while avoiding innovations which 
require basic changes in the organization itself. T E 

What accounts for the ability of some organizations to adapt to, and resist, social 
changes more successfully than others? Assuming that the answer lies in their 
Organizational structure, this paper seeks to identify some of the factors involved. 
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Nature of the Data 


A Strategy for Research. Since modernization occurs within as well as between 
societies (Eisenstadt, 1964), studies of particular nations, where internal variations 
will be magnified, can help to identify the role which various organizational struc- 
tures do play in the innovation process. While separate principles may have to be 
used to explain change in relatively advanced societies and in developing ones, 
nevertheless a case study of an advanced nation can help to identify the most 
sensitive variables which may also provide clues for cross-national research. 

The data were drawn from a study of the Teacher Corps, an experimental program 
sponsored by the United States Office of Education and designed to train liberal 
arts graduates as teachers in low income schools throughout the United States. 
Ten universities and 42 cooperating schools located in different regions of the nation 
were studied longitudinally over a period of three years. The major purpose of the 
program is to institute structural changes in the university teacher training program 
and in educational practice.? Colleges participating in the program are encouraged 
to recruit trainees (or “interns”’) from graduates of liberal arts colleges who were not 
likely to have entered teaching without this channel. A basic assumption of this 
strategy is that professions and organizations can be changed by altering the type of 
individual within and providing them with practical on-the-job training.? 

It is stressed that the data are introduced here only for illustrative purposes, to 
add plausibility to the idea that specific components of educational structure might 
influence a nation’s receptivity to educational innovation, and to suggest issues for 
cross-national studies. In no sense is it implied that the data confirm a theory. 
Therefore, and also because of space limitations, the methodology will not be treated 


here in great detail (see Figure 1). Details can be found elsewhere (Corwin, 1970; 
and forthcoming). 


Ficure I 


Summary of Indices 


Concept Description of the Index 
Technological innovations Four indices based on the pooled scores from two 
in the schools; activity procedures: (a) a count of the number of innovations at 


in the community; school- each school reported in interviews (weighted by two 
college cooperation; and judges to take into account the degree of innovative- 
change in college ness represented; this includes, for example, the intro- 
duction of new courses, curriculum and procedures, the 
use of new media, team teaching, etc.; and (b) a global 
index based on a Likert questionnaire item answered 
by interns, cooperating teachers and university faculty 
members in each program regarding the extent to 
which the program was responsible for introducing into 
a school new techniques for teaching in low income 
schools; these responses were scored to give roughly 
comparable weight to the estimates of each group; the 


EMA correlation between these two procedures is r = .19 
Urbanization Fopuston of the community in which the program 1S 
ocated. 


Regional modernization A score assigned to the state in which the program is 
located, based on an index developed by Herriott and 
Hodgkins (1969), using a factor analysis; includes 
percent of the males in each state in the labor force 
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in non-agricultural work, the percent of the state's 
population in urbanized areas, per capita annual in- 
come of the state, number of physicians per capita, and 
number of telephones per housing unit in the state. 

Quality of the college Based on the pooled scores of two indices: (a) an index 
constructed by the Bureau of Applied Social Research 
at Columbia University based on such factors as the 
number of books in the library, the number of Ph.D.'s 
on the faculty, the ratio of students to books and 
students to Ph.D's, etc. (Nash, 1969) and, (b) an index 
of student body selectivity drawn from work published 
by Cass and Birnbaum (1969). 

Centralization of the Teachers in each school Qus the administrative 

schools level in the school and school system at which six types 
of decisions are made, i.e., selection of the text, grading 
system, etc., typically are made in the system. The 
index is based on the mean of the responses of teachers 
in each school. 


Principal's support for Based on the combined judgements of interns and 

the program teachers in response to a single item indicator. 

Political liberalism Based on a nine-item Likert scale answered by teachers. 
Split-half reliability, r = .60. 

Rules and procedures Each based on a six-item index answered by teachers. 


orientation and adminis- Split-half reliability, r = .80. 
trative orientation of 


teachers 

Intern satisfaction with A six item Likert scale assessing interns’ esteem 

university faculty towards their professors; mean inter-item correlation 
(r = .48) adapted from a longer scale developed by 
Peterson. 4 

Flexibility of school Combined readings of interns and teachers on five 


Likert items tapping their level of satisfaction with re- 
strictive rules and their perceived opportunity ia ex- 


x periment, Mean inter-item correlation, r= ` 
Status differences between An index based on the cumulative percentage differ- 


classroom teachers and ences between the proportion of teachers and the 

interns interns who (a) are males, (b) are white, (c) have an 
M.A. degree. a 

Verbal ability of classroom. Schools in metropolitan and non-metropolitan areas of 

teachers the country were assigned the scores reported in 


Equality of Educational Opportunity, by James Cole- 
zi P 2 U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966; 
these scores are based on a short 30 item verbal facility 
test administered to teachers on a voluntary basis 


(page 131). 


Some Preliminary Findings 


City Size, Modernization and Organizational Change. Indicators of (a) the size of 
city and (b) the level of modernization of the states in which the ten programs are 
located are both modestly associated with the index of technological change in the 
42 schools.4 The co-efficient of concordance among the three variables is W = .67. 
While the two independent variables are correlated (t = -67), city size accounts for 
more of the variance (tp = .27) than does modernization (tp = -11)- 

The joint effects are reflected in a different form in Table I. Although based on a 
small number of cases (42 schools, but only ten programs), the table suggests that 
Schools located in the larger cities in modernized states evidence the most change, 
and those in smaller cities in less modernized regions the least. (X = 372 vs. 279). 
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TABLE I 


Technological Change in Schools, by Type of City and Region, Proportion of Interns 
from the Liberal Arts and Structural Characteristics of the Schools 


Change Index Score 


A. Type of City and Region 
Miernised Regions 


Large City 372 
Small City 307 
Less Modernized Regions 

Large City 360 

Small City 279 
B. Proportion of Liberal Arts Major — High 

BEE in Union - High 366 

95 Teachers in Union - Low 301 

Centralization — High 261 

Centralization — Low 328 

% Teachers with Masters Degrees — High 376 

% Teachers with Masters Degrees — Low 287 

Teachers Verbal Ability — High 327 

Teachers Verbal Ability — Low 252 
C. Proportion of Teachers in Union — High 

% Liberal Arts Majors — High 366 

95 Liberal Arts Majors - Low 388 
D. Centralization — Hig 

95 Liberal Arts Majors - High 261 

% Liberal Arts Majors — Low 402 
E. Proportion of Teachers with Masters Degrees - High 

op Liberal Arts Major — High 360 

% Liberal Arts Major - Low 376 
F. Teachers Verbal Ability — High 

% Liberal Arts Major - High 327 

% Liberal Arts Major — Low 496 


Cooperation between schools and colleges also improves with urbanization 
(tp = .52) and with modernization (tp = .56). Modernization requires new forms 
of cooperation among organizations which monopolize different resources. Commu- 
nity activity increases only slightly with urbanization and modernization. Although 
community activities are less pronounced in less urban and modernized areas, judg- 
ing from the proportion of teachers who want to reduce community projects, there 
is more resistance to community activities in such settings (t = —.36). The 
community power structure in small towns provides a secondary line of defense, 
insulating schools from national pressures and throttling those activities which 
schools and colleges may have tolerated; moreover, teachers in these areas are 
likely to have been recruited locally and subscribe to local traditions, and they are 
less likely to have the level of expertise which might serve as a buffer against local 
pressures. 

Due to space limitations, the remainder of this analysis will concentrate on the 
measure of technological change in the schools. 

Impact of Recruits from the Liberal Arts. The implications of the above patterns 
can be more fully appreciated in light of another set of findings: the strategy of 
attempting to promote change by recruiting change-oriented newcomers from 
liberal arts backgrounds seems to have boomeranged. The proportion of interns in a 
program from liberal arts backgrounds is negatively associated with the rate of 
technological change in schools, as well as with the three other types of change.® 
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The average political liberalism scores of interns, the proportion with prior Peace 
Corps or VISTA experience and the quality of their undergraduate college also are 
all negatively correlated with this index of change. 

Site visits reaffirmed that in every program the interns who were more politically 
liberal and otherwise change-oriented had provoked resistance from defensive 
teachers and principals. Thus, the proportion of teachers who reported that the 
program had created problems for them increases with the proportions of interns 
with liberal arts majors (t = .33) while an index of flexibility of the school (based 
on judgments of teachers and interns in the program) declines (t = —.23). 

Liberal Newcomers in Less Modern Rural Systems. However, in contrast to the 
general pattern, in the less modernized rural areas, there is a positive relationship 
between the presence of liberal newcomers and technological change. Thus, when the 
correlations between technological change and both urbanization and modernization 
were partialled against the proportion of interns in the program with liberal arts 
majors, both correlations increased (from t = .29 to tp = .39 and from t = .16 
to ty = .41). Similarly, when the proportion of liberal arts majors is added to a 
multiple correlation among modernization and urbanization and technological 
change, the coefficient of concordance drops from W = .67 to W = .47. This 
suggests that the presence of liberal interns is depressing the rate of change in 
schools in urban, modernized regions, or conversely, accelerating it in the less 
modern, rural ones. 

That the presence of liberal arts graduates in the less modernized rural regions is 
positively associated with the introduction of new techniques is also reflected in 
Table II. While these programs recruit disproportionately fewer interns from the 
better liberal arts colleges, they do tend to attract more interns from outside of the 
region, and since teachers in these regions are not themselves as well trained as their 
counterparts in modernized areas, there is a greater difference in the political liberal- 
ism and status characteristics of teachers and interns. The sudden presence of even 
moderately liberal interns in these areas, therefore, often is such a notable event 
that it has some effect on the community. 

Table II can be interpreted in two ways. First, it shows that variations in the 
Proportion of interns with liberal arts backgrounds seem to have most effect on 
Schools in large cities of the more modernized regions; that is, in these contexts a 
high proportion of liberal arts majors is associated with less change than when fewer 
of these alien types of teachers have been introduced. Conversely, the proportion of 
liberal arts majors added to a school seems to make little difference for the rate of 
change in the smaller cities and less modernized regions. 4 

But Table II also suggests the answer to a different and more important question: 
Under what conditions does the introduction of more liberal arts majors produce 
Change? Viewing the table from this perspective, it is in the smallest cities, in 
comparison to the larger ones, and to a lesser extent, in the less modernized states 
in comparison to the modernized ones where variations in the proportion of liberal 
arts majors appear to be more closely associated with change. Interpreted loosely, 
in other words, liberal newcomers appear to have more of a positive stimulus for 
change in these areas. 

These patterns suggest at least two implications: (1) the program may have 
Stimulated more innovation in the more urbanized, modernized context than in the 
less urban and rural areas; and (2) the strategy of introducing interns from liberal 
arts backgrounds appears to have been more effective in the smaller cities of the less 
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modernized states. Assuming for the moment that this may be at least partially true, 
two fundamental questions need to be answered. First, what accounts for the appa- 
rent ability of schools in the smaller cities of the less modernized areas to resist 
change? Secondly, why does the introduction of liberal arts outsiders seem to be 
more effective in precisely these regions in comparison to the more modernized 
urban ones? 


TABLE II 


Technological Change in Schools, by Type of City, and Region, and Proportion of 
Interns Assigned from Liberal Arts Backgrounds 


Type of City and Region Proportion of Interns with Liberal Arts Major 
in Program 
High Low Score Difference 
A. Large City 211 437 226 
Small City 328 340 12 
Score Difference 117 97 
B. Modernized 288 533 245 
Unmodernized 310 346 36 
Score Difference 32 187 


Sources of Defense. The data show that several program characteristics are 
inversely associated with urbanization and modernization (and thus typical of 
schools in the smaller, less modernized areas) and are also negatively associated with 
indices of technological change. These characteristics can be viewed as potential 
sources of these schools’ defense against external pressures for change. The co- 
efficients suggest that: 

(1) schools in smaller, less modernized regions can count on school principals pro- 
viding less support for the program by reason of their relatively longer tenure, 
the fact that they are part of relatively decentralized systems, and a critical 
shortage of resources. Thus their support correlates with the emphasis which 
teachers in the program place on this assistance factor (t = .33), but it is not 
correlated with whatever inclination teachers might have to help interns try 
out new ideas (t = .05); 

(2) schools in such regions have teaching faculties who: are exceptionally loyal to the 
school administration; are supportive of the existing system of rules and pro- 
cedures; are more stable, i.e., have lower rates of turnover; 

(3) schools in such regions are in a position to exercise local control, as reflected in 
both the proportion of program funds controlled by the local schools (as opposed 
to the college) and the extent of teacher participation; 

(4) schools in such regions are judged by both teachers and interns in the program 
to be less flexible; the tendency of these systems to react defensively to the 
threat of alien external forces is reflected in the fact that either or both organi- 
zational flexibility and support from the principal are inversely correlated with 
such variables as the proportion of interns from outside the system, the pro- 
portion of interns with liberal arts degrees, and those who have not had edu- 
cation courses, the quality of interns’ undergraduate colleges and the difference 
between teachers’ and interns’ political liberalism and social status (based on an 
index of education, race and sex). 

Most of the above characteristics are inversely correlated with the rate of techno- 
logical change. 
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At the same time, schools in rural regions are less likely than those in urbanized, 
modernized areas to be confronted with strong external sources of pressure for 
change. For example, the colleges here have fewer resources and lower standards of 
admission and their faculties’ competence is judged by the interns to be relatively 
low. These schools, moreover, are more independent of the college (as reflected in 
the index of school-college cooperation). Also, schools associated with lower quality 
programs control more program funds. 

Sources of Vulnerability. Given these defenses, what accounts for the apparently 
greater effectiveness of liberal arts majors in promoting innovation in precisely these 
systems? The data suggest certain vulnerable aspects of these schools’ defenses, 
namely: 

(1) a weaker administrative system; 
(2) a weaker teacher organization; 
(3) less competent teachers. 

Table I identifies several internal characteristics of schools, each of which is itself 
positively associated with technological change — decentralization, the proportion 
of teachers in the union and the level of education and verbal ability of teachers. 
When each of these factors is reinforced by the presence of liberal arts graduates, 
which represents an external force for change, rates of change are relatively high. 
Thus, schools that have been assigned a high proportion of liberal arts graduates and 
are also simultaneously either (a) unionized, (b) decentralized, or (c) have better 
educated and more articulate teaching faculties, have higher change scores than 
when an equally high proportion of liberal arts graduates is assigned to schools with 
the opposite characteristics. 

But these relationships also can be viewed in another way. Considering only those 
schools which are high on any one of the structural characteristics mentioned, there 
is a crude inverse correlation between the proportion of liberal arts majors assigned 
and technological change (see Table I-C through I-F). This suggests that the more 
unionized, centralized, expert schools may have been able to more effectively control 
liberalizing influences than the less centralized, less unionized schools with less 
expert faculties. d, 

In other words, the same features of organizations which under some conditions 
Serve as internal stimuli for change, under other conditions act as structural defenses 
against pressures from outside the system. While in comparison to the higher 
administrators in the less centralized systems, those in more centralized systems are 
in a better position to exert pressures on principals and teachers to accept innova- 
tions which they support, they are also in a better position to control alien influences. 
Both unionization and specialized training reinforce teachers’ status security, which 
under some conditions makes them more open to change; but both are also sources 
of power to resist unwelcome pressures for change. N 

It is precisely these structural forms which are less available to rural schools in less 
modernized regions. The fact that they have less protection from centralized 
Administrations, strong teacher organizations, and expert faculties makes nem 
more vulnerable to the often useful ideas advocated by enthusiastic Ud DE 
educated interns from good undergraduate colleges; and even if they choose to 
resist, they do not have a strong administration and teachers’ union to fall back 
upon. The primary defenses available to them fall into the category of “‘fundamental- 
ism” — the conservative attitudes of principals and their loyal teachers. 
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Conclusions 


The principle involved can be stated as follows: The more structural controls 
available to a group, the less likely it will be threatened by a given innovation or 
innovative strategy; but once it is threatened the greater its capacity to either 
support or successfully subvert activities and arrangements. Where teachers and 
administrators have power, their support assures the success of efforts toward 
change. But the same power gives them a measure of discretion to choose what 
they will and will not support, and hence change efforts cannot be easily blocked in. 
such systems. Unionization and technical competence provide teachers with the 
power to re-direct change efforts of which they disapprove, and similarly centrali- 
zation gives administrators a degree of control over system-wide activities which 
decentralized systems lack. This structural power base seems to be more potent than 
conservative attitudes, administrative loyalty and system stability, which constitute 
the primary defenses of schools located in rural, less modernized areas. 

Reciprocity, which is a key to any stable social system, depends upon the exis- 
tence of a stable set of personal relationships anchored in the status system. It is in 
the rural, less modern sectors of the society — where loyalty to the local institution 
tends to be reinforced by personal sanctions, and where relationships are less cons 
tractual and more directly based on interpersonal relationships — that change in the 
traditional status relationships is most threatening (Thompson, 1964). It is precisely 
the existing status relationships which are challenged by these change-oriented 
well-educated outsiders marginal to the present system. The fundamentalism, which 
seems to have been relatively effective against the intrusions of impersonal national- 
izing influences and often remote government pressures, proved to be less effective 
against these outsiders working within the system. 

RoNarp G. Corwin, Ohio State University 


NOTES 


1 However, unfortunately much of the otherwise insightful empirical work on 
comparative education has not given adequate attention to the potential effects of 
school organization on educational outcomes. Most authors have focused on the 
sheer quantity of output, i.e., literacy rates, or average quantity of schooling 
(Anderson and Bowman, 1965; Easton and Jack, 1967; Foster, 1963; Gorms, 1968, 
Farward, 1970), which perhaps has masked structural sources of variation in learning 
outcomes within and among societies. It must be recognized at the same time that a 
few preliminary efforts to isolate structural influences suggest that characteristics 
of schools may be less important than sociologists have one for example in 
comparison to the influence of home background of children and peer group influence 
(Coleman, e£ al. 1966; Husén, 1967). Part of the difficulty is that in the organization- 
al research to date schools tend to have been viewed as closed bureaucratic systems, 
the most crucial dimension hardly having been touched upon, namely, interplay 
between schools and their external social environments (Turk, 1970). Some writers 
however, have recently called attention to the significance of national networks of 
educational organizations (Clark, 1965; Wayland, 1964), boundary maintenance 
(Corwin, 1967), dilemmas involving the school’s drive for autonomy and their 
dependence upon other organizations (Bidwell, 1965; Katz, 1964; Litwak and others, 
1968), and regional influences upon the outputs of schools (Herriott and Hodgkins, 
1969). 

2 The National Director considers change to be the primary objective. To be 
eligible to participate, for example, teacher training institutions in local school 
districts must agree to cooperatively institute changes in the college training pro- 
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gram and in the teaching techniques used in the local schools, E the develop- 
ment of new interdisciplinary courses, the appointment of school teachers to college 
staffs, teaching college courses in the local schools, micro-teaching, etc. Also teams 
are expected to introduce innovations in local schools in the areas of curriculum and 
methods, which might include novel tutoring arrangements, the use of games 
creative arts and team teaching. While working toward an M. A. degree in the 
college of education, interns are employed by cooperating local schools where they 
undertake a variety of teaching duties, ranging from observation and tutoring to à 
period of full-time responsibility for a classroom. They are also required to partici- 
pate in community projects designed to increase their familiarity with people who 
ive in impoverished communities, 

3 There is some evidence that the type of people recruited into educational 
organizations do inadvertently affect the goals of schools and colleges under some 
conditions (Clark, 1965; Carlson, 1962), and most modernizing nations do make a 
practice of recruiting non-local teachers (or local teachers who have been trained 
outside of the country) due to their reliance on the external world for teachers 
trained in major universities and possessing skills. Barron and Tropp (1961) have 
suggested in this connection that, in comparison to England, teachers in the United 
States are representatives of local communities rather than of national agencies. 
The proposition, however, ignores variable relationships of teachers to governmental 
and non-governmental nationalizing influences such as teachers' colleges, textbook 
publishers, etc. (Wayland, 1964; Clark, 1965). 3 

4 Also in the less modernized areas many of the changes observed were relatively 
minor compared to changes that had already occured in modernized areas. In the 
former regions, even the introduction of audio-visual aids could present a substantial 
innovation for that particular context, which would be discounted in major urban 
areas, 

.* In all cases it is recognized that causal inferences are being made from correla- 
tional data. The data are being used as a source of conjecture and clearly do not 
provide confirming evidence for the inferences made. 
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SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


“The sociology of education in Britain can be said to have begun in the first half 
of the nineteenth century’’, Asher Tropp has argued. He places its origin firmly in 
the tradition of “political arithmetic" and in the empirical investigations by Royal 
Commissions, Select Committees, Inspectors of Schools, and so on. From these 
beginnings educational sociology has continued its predilection for description 
rather than grand theorising, and an interest in social policy and social reform, 
Consequently, when professional sociologists turned their attention to education, 
it was to document the social inequalities in educational provision and the waste of 
abilities they entailed. Although some work had been done in the 1930s*, the major 
contribution in this field was instigated by David Glass at the London School of 
Economics in the years after the Second World War.? Subsequent official reports 
carried further this kind of enquiry and social scientists have been used fairly 
extensively by governments both as ‘experts’ and as members of official policy 
making bodies, and the results and research have been utilized in the formulation 
of educational policies. 

David Glass was also instrumental in encouraging several forays into historical 
sociology, which tried to look at educational systems against their political and 
economic background. The study by Banks! of secondary education and its relation- 
ship to the occupational structure, which was carried out directly under Glass’s 
guidance, was followed by work on technical education by both Cotgrove and 
Musgrave. On the whole, however, the emphasis on survey methods in social 
research has meant that the historical approach has been relatively neglected. 

In seeking to explain the pre-occupation of this early generation of sociologists 
with problems of social structure and the economy, Jean Floud has pointed out that 
“sociologists, already committed to the study of our outmoded but by no means 
moribund class structure, have been fascinated by the spectacle of educational 
institutions struggling to respond to the new purposes of an advanced industrial 
economy”’.6 This pre-occupation with social stratification has meant however that 
the contribution of the sociologist to an understanding of the educational system 
has been somewhat limited. Davies, for example, has recently written in a critical 
vein of what he calls “the conventional British approach”, and “wonders whether 
it has done much more than improve our knowledge of social stratification and raise 
uncomfortable questions about the consequences of political policy’’.? 

There is considerable truth in this criticism, but it fails to take into account the 
Weak position of sociology in Britain in the immediate post-war period and for some 
years afterwards. The London School of Economics was the dominant institution 
for the teaching of sociology, and, although the Social Science Department at 
Liverpool University was growing in size and influence, its emphasis was on social 
administration rather than on sociology proper. Moreover, when > bu SCT 
Teputation as a research oriented department, this was predominantly in the field of 
industrial sociology. Elsewhere, almost until the end of the 1950s, sociologists were 
largely scattered in social science departments dominated by other disciplines. Not 
only therefore were there very few sociologists, but even fewer were interested in the 
Sociology of education. s 

Alongside the attempts simply to measure inequalities in educational opportunity 
has gone an increasing interest in the problem of educability. Floud and Halsey, 
in their 1958 Trend Report and Bibliography, pointed out that “local social surveys 
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in England have almost always included an account of the association of poverty, 
malnutrition and squalid housing with restricted educational facilities, backwards 
ness and poor scholastic level generally''.5 By the 1950's however the emphasis had 
changed to a concern for such factors as parental aspirations and parental values. 
The early work done on this theme by Floud, Halsey and Martin?, was followed by 
the major longitudinal study carried out by Douglas and his associates!? and by 
several government surveys.!! Most of this work, however, lacked any theoretical 
basis, and failed to illuminate processes involved in the interaction between home 
and school. The most notable advance came from the publication of Bernstein's 
several theoretical papers!? on sociolinguistic codes and their relationship to social 
class and educability. More recently, a number of papers!? by Bernstein and members 
of his team have demonstrated the value of his approach as a guide to empirical 
research. 

The 1960s were important years for sociology in the United Kingdom. Starting 
in the early years of the decade, interest in the subject grew with explosive force, 
the universities responded by setting up new departments and the few existing 
centres expanded dramatically. By 1966 Carter, in a Report on a Survey for the 
British Sociological Association,!4 estimated that there were between 260 and 300 
teachers of Sociology in universities, including 39 professors. 

This rate of expansion in universities has been matched in Colleges of Education. 
Between 1956 and 1968 the number of Colleges offering a special course in sociology 
jumped from 1 to 46, that is to one College in every four. Moreover by 1968 one in 
seven of all Colleges of Education offered sociology as a major subject in the B.Ed. 
degree.15 

Most University Departments of Sociology in the United Kingdom include some 
teaching on the sociology of education, sometimes as a part of a main course and 
sometimes as an option. Moreover just over half of such departments offer it as part 
of their postgraduate programme. It is probably even more widely taught in the 
Colleges of Education, where it forms part of the education course taken by all 
students, as well as appearing in the majority of Sociology courses.16 The widespread 
interest in the subject is tellingly illustrated in Carter’s Report on his Survey for the 
British Sociological Association. Asked to specify their main interest, 102 out of a 
total of 416 respondents mentioned the sociology of education. The only other 
specialism to arouse a similar degree of interest was industrial sociology, including 
the sociology of work, which was given as a main interest by 96 respondents. 

Industrial sociology, however, seems to have attracted more research. Only 51 
current projects in the sociology of education were reported by Carter's respondents, 
compared with 74 in industrial sociology. This may be because government grants 
have tended to be concentrated in the industrial field. Moreover, interest in the 
sociology of education is particularly high in the Colleges of Education where funds 
are most difficult to obtain and there is less time for research. 

In spite of this increase in the number of sociologists, and in the number of 
research projects in the sociology of education, Carter found that the relationship 
between education and social class, and social influences upon attainment were still 
the most popular areas. In addition, however, he notes a growing interest in the 
school as an organization. The Trend Report of 1968 had already pointed to the 
neglect of this area, and underlined its importance, but it was some time before any 
systematic work was carried out in this field. A paper by Hoyle,!? published in 1965, 
urging the need for organizational analysis of schools, cites a large number of refer- 
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ences but almost all of them refer to American publications. The only aspect of 
school organization which has been intensively studied in this country is streaming, 
and this is probably because of its practical and ideological importance. Moreover, 
it has been of interest to educationists as well as sociologists. Indeed, much of the 
early work on streaming was carried out by educational psychologists and did not 
take into account the social context of the school.18 More recently, both Hargreaves!# 
and Lacey%, making use of skills and techniques developed by social anthropolo- 
gists, have looked at streaming within the detailed analysis of a single school, and 
it has also been the subject matter of a report by the National Foundation of Edu- 
cational Research.21 The organization of comprehensive schools has also attracted 
a certain amount of attention, although less than might have been supposed in view 
of the controversy that has surrounded them. Most of the work to date has been 
descriptive?? but both Holly2® and Ford®4 have examined the effect of streaming 
in the comprehensive school. 

There have also been several studies of boarding schools from a sociological 
perspective. Weinberg,?5adopting a partly historical, partly organizationalapproach, 
tried to relate the English public schools to the wider social structure and to social 
change. Lambert? has been particularly concerned to look at these schools as total 
institutions, making use of Goffman — type analysis. 

On the whole, the hopes for organizational analysis in education have not been 
fulfilled. The development of this area of knowledge is seriously hampered not only 
by a paucity of empirical work, but also by the theoretical shortcomings of organi- 
zational analysis itself. There is no universally accepted theory of organizations, and 
this is apparent in the very different approaches and methods adopted by the research 
already described. In particular there is a need to reconcile the approach at the level 
of the individual member, with the approach at the level of organizational structure. 

The study of the teaching profession is one further area which has occupied the 
attention of sociologists in this country. A great deal of this work, however, has 
been on the social origins of the teacher,?? or else on the choice of teaching as a 
career.28 Another approach, pioneered by Tropp?? in the early post-war years has 
examined teachers as a professional group, and this has recently been followed up 
by Manzer.9 There have also been several attempts to look at the role of the 
teacher,3 but there has been very little actual research in this area. 

The most recent development in the sociology of education in this country is the 
Sudden upsurge of interest in what has been called the management of knowledge. 
Davies? for example, has argued that although selection is one of education’s 
latent functions, its manifest function is the generation and transmission of know- 
ledge, and this process should, therefore, be of central concern to the discipline. In 
fact, however, there is to date almost no sociological analysis in this field. Amongst 
other things, Davies argues for a study of the curriculum in relationship to authority 
Patterns in the educational system. Bernstein?? too, in a recent article, has drawn 
attention to the congruence between wider societal openness and educational 
Openness. 

What, then, can be said of the future? Undoubtedly the sociology of education 
oa nk as an important field of interest, and is likely to become pus EE 
i Oreover, a great deal of research reported by Carter as current in 1966 has y i 

€ published. Swift, however, has argued that “the deficiencies of our sociological 
ae may not be remedied by responding to the appeal for more n 
«^^ and he calls for a more specifically sociological and theoretical analysis. 
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At the same time there are good grounds for believing that weaknesses in the 
logy of education are those of sociology itself. Tropp has suggested that it “has als 
ways been empirical, descriptive and policy oriented’’. The future of the sociology 
of education in the United Kingdom would, therefore, appear to depend on the 
fortunes of sociology. 

During the early post-war years, in which only a handful of sociologists struggled 
to continue and extend the subject, much social research in education was carried 
out by medical researchers and educational psychologists. This state of affairs lasted 
throughout most of the 1950s. These lean years were succeeded by the explosive and 
unnerving expansion of the 1960s when sociology in Britain became the fashion. It 
is to be hoped that the 1970s will be years of consolidation in both teaching and 
research. There is a need for an assessment not only of how far we have come but 
also of where we are going. In particular, we must retain our ties with general socio- 
logy and sociological theory. Above all there should be the attempt to develop 
genuine interdisciplinary research in those areas, such as social class and educability, 
and organizational analysis, where sociology alone cannot provide the answer to 
educational problems. Enough sociologists are now interested in education to make 


the prognosis for the future a hopeful one. 
Orıve Banks, University of Leicester 
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LES PRINCIPALES TENDANCES DE LA SOCIOLOGIE DE 
L'EDUCATION EN FRANCE 


Renongant à présenter ici un tableau complet des recherches en sociologie de 
l'éducation, on a choisi d'exposer les principales tendances de la recherche* ou du 
moins les plus significatives, et on a signalé les principaux travaux se rattachant à 
chaque tendance.! 

Constituée en France dés la fin du 19e siécle gráce à Durkheim?, la sociologie de 
l'éducation fut ensuite longtemps négligée. C'est par le biais de la démographie, de 
l'économie politique, des préoccupations de l'orientation professionnelle que l'on 
s'intéressa d'abord après la dernière guerre mondiale à la sociologie de l'éducation. 
Tandis que les démographes attirent l'attention sur les effectifs scolaires des années 
à venir, les sociologues commencent, dans le cadre du Centre d'études sociologiques, 
une série de recherches de caractère monographique, visant le plus souvent, à mettre 
en lumière la rigidité de l'institution scolaire en France, son inaptitude à s'adapter, 
à répondre aux "besoins nouveaux des individus’’. Il faut attendre les années 1964 
pour voir se développer dans le cadre du Centre de Sociologie Européenne un 
ensemble important et systématique de recherches sur les relations entre champ 
intellectuel, système scolaire et système des classes sociales. Après la “‘crise’’ de mai 
1968, la sociologie de l'éducation tenue jusque là pour branche mineure de la socio- 
logie occupe le devant de la scène. Tandis que les sociologues les plus connus enten- 
dent livrer leur explication personnelle de la crise, des chercheurs de plus en plus 
nombreux se consacrent à la sociologie de l'éducation. 


A Les études de caractère démographique 


Dès 1946, l'Institut national d'études démographiques réalise une enquête natio- 
nale sur le niveau intellectuel des enfants d'âge scolaire qui fait apparaître l'influence 
des facteurs géographiques, familiaux et scolaires sur le développement des enfants(1). 
En 1954 et en 1962, l'LN.E.D. entreprend deux nouvelles enquétes sur l'orientation 
et la sélection des enfants d’äge scolaire à la fin du cycle élémentaire et à la fin de 
la scolarité obligatoire, la seconde auprès d'un échantillon de 17.500 élèves suivis 
régulièrement depuis le début de l'enquéte, ce qui permet une étude approfondie des 
filiéres adoptées par les enfants des diverses classes sociales tout au long de leur 
scolarité (2) (3) (4). Si ces travaux ont le mérite de faire apparaitre les relations entre 
la réussite scolaire et le milieu d'origine, l’âge, la taille de la famille et la résidence des 
éléves, ils ne proposent jamais un véritable systeme d’hypothöses explicatives pour 
rendre compte de l'inégale représentation des enfants des différentes classes sociales 
dans les différents types d’établissements et de sections et se condamnent ainsi à 


des explications aussi incertaines que la “volonté ou l'absence de volonté” des 
familles et des enfants.® 


B Les recherches du Centre d'études sociologiques 


Les études réalisées par V. Isambert-Jamati et les chercheurs de son équipe 
portent principalement sur l'analyse interne de l'enseignement secondaire dans ses 


* Les références de chaque tendance sont classées par ordre chronologique et 
alphabétique d'auteurs à la fin, dans une bibliographie. 
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différentes dimensions et mettent l'accent sur le caractère '*monolithique"', centra- 
lisé du système d ignement francais oü toutes les décisions émanent du pouvoir 
central, qu'il s'agisse des programmes de l'école primaire ou des lycées ou du régime 
des examens et des concours. Ainsi, analysant les normes pédagogiques qui émanent 
des instructions officielles et qui doivent inspirer la conduite des instituteurs, J. 
Chobaux montre comment ces normes “ne s'annulent pas les unes les autres mais 
#'incluent les unes dans les autres” et comment "les instituteurs se meuvent dans un 
univers fermé dans lequel les textes officiels occupent une place prépondérante", 
L'importance des instructions comme systéme de normes est accrue par la structure 
méme de l'enseignement primaire qui se caractérise par une forte centralisation (8). 
Etudiant les structures institutionnelles de l'enseignement primaire dans un départe- 
ment, N. Géróme décrit un systéme relativement oligarchique. Alors que l'organi- 
sation formelle parait faciliter la participation de représentants extérieurs au systè- 
me d'enseignement, la direction réelle est entre les mains d'agents de l'institution 
scolaire et l'organisation est en fait comme repliée sur elle-méme (9). L'étude des 
fins assignées à l'enseignement, du "eens donné à leur action par les enseignants" à 
partir d'une analyse des principaux thémes des discours de distribution de prix (de 
1860 à 1965) constitue l'objectif principal des recherches menées par V. Isambert- 
Jamati (7) (10) (12). Contre l'idée trop simple d'un corps enseignant sclérosé, attaché 
& une conception du lycée définie une fois pour toutes depuis le début du 19e siècle, 
V. Isambert- Jamati fait apparaître les variations ou plutôt les fluctuations des fins 
poursuivies par les enseignants sans toutefois parvenir à en rendre compte complete- 
ment. Outre que le matériel analysé n'est peut-étre pas aussi riche et aussi significatif 
qu'on pouvait l'espérer, il semble que l'étude néglige quelque peu les conditions 
Sociales de production des idéologies. 


€ Les recherches du Centre de Sociologie Européenne 
Les recherches du Centre de Sociologie Européenne, dirigé par Pierre Bourdieu, 

constituent un ensemble systématique de recherches couvrant un champ trés 
étendu oü le systéme scolaire est resitué à la fois par rapport au champ intellectuel, 
par rapport au systéme économique et par rapport à la structure des rapports de 
classe. Ne se limitant pas à l'étude des institutions et des populations scolaires, si 
diverses soient-elles, recourant aux méthodes et aux techniques les plus variées 
(interviews, observation, analyse secondaire, enquéte statistique, etc.), les analyses 
des chercheurs du C.S.E. s’orientent aussi bien vers la transmission dans le milieu 
familial des attitudes politiques, religieuses, économiques que vers l'action didac- 
tique qu'exercent des organisations telles que l'Eglise, les partis, les syndicats. 
L'étude du systéme d'éducation leur fournit la clé d'un ensemble de phénoménes 
Culturels et sociaux aussi divers que la mobilité sociale, les pratiques culturelles, 
l'utilisation du temps libre, l'hygiène, les méthodes de puériculture. 

. Ainsi, comme le montre la recherche faite auprès du public des musées, l'Ecole 
livre la disposition à la perception savante, c'est-à-dire l’aptitude à appréhender les 
Oeuvres d'art selon des catégories et l'inclination à acquérir et à thésauriser les 
Savoirs qui rendent possible au moins une forme d’appréhension, si inadéquate 
Soit-elle (25) (26). De méme, indépendamment des savoirs médicaux que transmet 
école, l'acquisition d'un haut niveau d'instruction favorise l'adoption des normes 
de puériculture les plus nouvelles et incite à les rattacher à un savoir théorique; la 
Prolongation de la scolarité entraine un changement global d’attitude face au monde 
et particulièrement à l'égard des sciences et des techniques (24). 


$ 
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A partir des statistiques qui mesurent l'inégalité des chances d’accés à l'enseigne- 
ment supérieur selon l'origine sociale et le sexe, et en s'appuyant sur des enquétes 
empiriques sur les attitudes des étudiants et des enseignants à l'égard de l'enseigne- 
ment, de la culture ainsi que sur l'analyse des règles — souvent non écrites — du jeu 
universitaire, les premiers travaux du Centre de sociologie européenne avaient mis 
en évidence par-delà l'influence des inégalités économiques, le róle de l'héritage 
culturel, capital subtil fait de savoirs, de savoir-faire et de savoir-dire que les enfants 
des classes favorisées doivent à leur milieu familial et qui constituent un patrimoine 
d'autant plus rentable que professeurs et étudiants répugnent à le percevoir comme 
un produit social (14) (15). Les recherches suivantes devaient permettre de vérifier, 
de prolonger, d'affiner le système d'hypothéses. C'est ainsi qu'un ensemble impor- 
tant d'enquétes ont été réalisées sur les étudiants en médecine, en sciences, en droit, 
les élèves et les enseignants des classes préparatoires aux grandes écoles, les parents 
d'éléves de l'enseignement secondaire, les éléves et les enseignants des collöges 
d'enseignement technique, etc. 

Contre la réduction technocratique qui tend à voir dans l'enseignement le pour- 
voyeur du systéme économique en main d'oeuvre qualifiée et contre le globalisme 
“culturaliste’’ qui ne voit dans les caractéristiques du systéme d'enseignement d'un 
pays donné que l'expression immédiate et adéquate de "l'esprit d'un peuple", les 
analyses des chercheurs du C.S.E. soulignent l'autonomie relative du systéme 
scolaire. Comme le prouvent l'organisation des examens, la valorisation mandarinale 
des concours, la spécificité des hiérarchies scolaires, l'attention portée par le système 
à son auto-perpétuation,l'Ecole paraît capable de retraduire et de détourner en 
fonction d'une logique interne spécifique les demandes, les pressions et les sugges- 
tions externes, politiques ou économiques par exemple. En construisant le système 
des relations entre le système d'enseignement et les autres sous-systèmes et en 
particulier par référence à la structure des rapports de classe, on aperçoit que 
l'autonomie relative du système d'enseignement est toujours la contre-partie d'une 
dépendance plus ou moins complétement cachée et permet de légitimer à partir d'une 
indépendance illusoire la culture dominante et les rapports sociaux dominants et 
d'assurer par là “le maintien de l’ordre” symbolique. “Le systéme scolaire remplit, 
écrit P. Bourdieu, une fonction de légitimation de plus en plus nécessaire à la 
perpétuation de l'ordre social à mesure que l'évolution du rapport de forces entre les 
classes tend à exclure plus complétement l'imposition d'une hiérarchie fondée sur 
Vaffirmation brute et brutale des rapports de force” (37). L'ouvrage de Pierre 
Bourdieu et Jean-Claude Passeron, La Reproduction, constitue en quelque sorte la 
synthése des recherches effectuées au C.S.E. (32). A partirdetravaux empiriquessur 
le rapport pédagogique, sur l'usage lettré ou mondain de la langue et de la culture 
niversitaire et sur les effets économiques et symboliques de l'examen et du diplóme, 
se construit dans La Reproduction une théorie générale des actions de violence sym- 
bolique et des conditions sociales de la dissimulation de cette violence. L'Ecole 
produit des illusions dont les effets sont loin d'étre illusoires: ainsi, l'illusion de 
1 indépendance et de la neutralité scolaires est au Principe de la contribution la plus 
spécifique que l'Ecole apporte à la reproduction de l'ordre établi. Contre les illusions 
de la “sociologie spontanée"', contre le culte du fait brut ou de l'expérience immédi- 
ate, contre les naivetés d'une certaine analyse multivariée qui établit des corrélations 
“en synchronie" en éliminant les “effets de carrière”. Pierre Bourdieu et Jean- 
Claude Passeron construisent des “concepts relationnels”’ tels que les concepts de 
chance scolaire, de distance à la culture scolaire, de degré de sélection qui “intègrent 
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dans l'unité d'une théorie explicative des propriétés liées à l'appartenance de classe 
(comme l'ethos ou le capital culturel) et des propriétés pertinentes de l'organisation 
scolaire, telles que par exemple la hiérarchie des valeurs qu'implique la hiérarchie des 
établissements, des grades ou des pratiques''. Les derniers travaux du C.S.E. ont 
conduit à un élargissement des domaines étudiés (35), à une étude systématique des 
différences entre les fractions de classe (cf. la recherche sur les grandes écoles), à 
l'étude de la prime éducation (24) et à l'étude des relations entre la culture et la 
technique (41). 


D Les explications de la crise de mai 1968 

De milieu de socialisation de la bourgeoisie et de lieu de la culture désintéressée, 
l'université tend, selon A. Touraine, à devenir une entreprise de production à la fois 
plus autonome, du point de vue organisationnel, et plus reliée au monde du travail 
et aux orientations de la société globale. Analysant les événements de mai-juin 1968 
en France, A. Touraine montre comment ils ont, selon lui, révélé une nouvelle lutte 
de classes (entre technocrates contrólant les grands appareils politico-économiques 
et de nouvelles couches de travailleurs et d'étudiants) et la naissance d'un mouve- 
ment social, la "'crise'' de mai étant la manifestation d'une crise de modernisation de 
la société francaise s'expliquant principalement sous ce rapport par l'archaisme, 
la gestion autoritaire et le blocage des institutions. 

La jeunesse qui se constitue en classe d’äge adolescente relativement marginale 
au sein de laquelle les étudiants représentent le principal pöle de contestation et de 
renversement des valeurs établies par la société adulte constitue selon E. Morin une 
force de rupture et de rébellion. Le mouvement initial, selon le méme auteur aurait 
été donné en 1968 par une lutte de classes d’äge et “la lutte de classes d'áge a 
déclenché une lutte de classes, tout en demeurant lutte de classes d'Age"'; les étu- 
diants et les jeunes travailleurs ont voulu détruire l'essence paternaliste du pouvoir 
Social et ils ont voulu recréer de nouveaux rapports humains plus fraternels et plus 
spontanés, ce qui a entraîné une "crise d'autorité généralisée”. 

Laissant de côté les grandes écoles et les classes préparatoires dont le recrutement 
social est très élevé et dont le poids fonctionnel est irréductible au poids numérique, 
R. Boudon tente d'expliquer la crise universitaire en France par un accroissement 
des étudiants issus des classes moyennes au détriment de ceux de la bourgeoisie et 
par le passage d'une université bourgeoise à une université dominée par les classes 
moyennes’’ caractérisée par la confusion de ses fonctions, l'explosion localisée de ses 
effectifs et l'anomie de la condition étudiante; la contestation étudiante serait 
étroitement liée au phénomène de régression sociale des enfants d'origine bourgeoise. 
R. Boudon conclut en affirmant que “dans une société où le rang social est de plus 
en plus largement déterminé par la profession exercée, l'université devient ou tend 
à devenir le mécanisme essentiel de la mobilité sociale, aussi bien ascendante que 
descendante”. d 

L'originalité de la recherche sur les facteurs de changement et les forces d'inertie 
dans le systéme scolaire, réalisée au Centre de sociologie européenne par P. Bourdieu 
*t L. Boltanski, tient pour une grande part à ce qu'elle permet d'appréhender con- 
jointement dans une optique comparatiste, l'ensemble des groupes qui sont partie 
Prenante dans le systéme d'éducation, qu'il s'agisse de groupes internes au systéme 
(élèves et étudiants, enseignants du primaire, du secondaire ou du supérieur, etc.) 
Où de groupes externes (parents d'élèves des différentes classes, instances politiques 
Où syndicales, groupes de pression, etc.). Cette étude cherche ainsi à établir la struc- 
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ture particuliére des relations (alliances, conflits d'intéréts, concurrence) qui s'in- 
staurent à propos des choix fondamentaux en matiére d'éducation et de culture 
entre les groupes ou les classes qui sont directement ou indirectement concernés par 
le fonctionnement du systéme d'enseignement. Bref, rompant avec la tradition qui 
tend à étudier le systéme d'enseignement comme s'il s'agissait d'un systéme auto- 
nome ou, en quelque sorte, d'un "état dans l’état’, on procède à l'analyse des rap- 
ports qui s'établissent entre le systéme d'éducation et le systéme des classes sociales 
dans une perspective dynamique, c'est-à-dire en visant à dégager les principes qui 
orientent les différentes stratégies et à déterminer les forces — forces d'inertie ou de 
changement — qui peuvent étre mises au service de ces stratégies par l'effet d’allian- 
ces circonstancielles et ponctuelles ou plus fondamentales et plus durables. Cette 
recherche fournira la matiére d'un ensemble important de publications; l'étude des 
transformations morphologiques du systéme et de la vie universitaire, des modes de 
recrutement, l'analyse approfondie des “changements” intervenus dans les facultés 
des lettres et des mécanismes de défense de l'ordre ancien ont fait l'objet d'un 
premier article (38). è 


MOoxiQuE DE Saint Martin, Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris 


NOTES 


1 En ce qui concerne les recherches sur les problèmes universitaires et €: diants, 
on Ioue se reporter utilement à l'article de B. Normand qui fait une tres bonne 
analyse des principales recherches dans ce domaine, “Orientations théoriques de 
recherches françaises sur les problèmes universitaires et étudiants", Information sur 
les sciences sociales, 8 (6), 1969, p. 85-115. 

? Cf. notamment Emile DURKHEIM, Education et sociologie. Collection "ie socio- 
logue . Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1966, XI, 122 p. Emile DURKHEIM, 
L Ue ate pédagogique en France. 2e éd. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 


y Ainsi X GIRARD présentant les principaux travaux deL’I.N.E.D.sur l'éducation 
écrit "L'héritage culturel n'est pas aussi injuste qu'il peut paraître . . . Pour conserver 
les mémes positions que leurs parents, les enfants ont à faire la preuve qu'ils sont 


capables de s'y maintenir." Cf. A. GIRARD, Introduction à Population et l'enseigne- 
ment. Paris: Universitaires de France, 1970, p. XXVI. 
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ZUR LAGE DER ERZIEHUNGSSOZIOLOGIE IN DER 
BUNDESREPUBLIK DEUTSCHLAND 


Vorbemerkungen 

Der vorliegende Aufsatz verlangt einige Abgrenzungen. In der Bundesrepublik 
häufig gebrauchte übersetzte Literatur wird nicht besprochen. Schwieriger ist die 
Abgrenzung nach dem Themenbereich, der hier gemeint sein soll. Wir wählen die 
Bezeichnung Erziehungssoziologie (und nicht Soziologie der Schule, Soziologie des 
Erziehungswesens und ähnliche), weil sie pragmatische Möglichkeiten offen läßt, das 
Thema nicht zu eng zu fassen Allerdings sollen familien-, kinder- oder jugendsozio- 
logische Arbeiten nur herangezogen werden, wenn sie schwergewichtig das Thema 
Erziehung ansprechen. Zudem ist eine Entschuldigung bei den Forschern und 
Autoren angebracht, die hier nicht genannt worden sind und trotzdem einen ge- 
wichtigen Beitrag zur Erziehungssoziologie geleistet haben. 

Es gibt eine gewisse Tradition der Erziehungssoziologie im deutschsprachigen 
Raum, die etwa mit den Namen von L. von Stein, P. Barth, A. Fischer, Th. Geiger 
und insbesondere auch C. Weiß verbunden ist, ohne daß sie damit unter anderen ` 
Teilsoziologie dominiert. 


Allgemeine Übersicht o 

Im folgenden werden wir ein Verfahren anwenden, das erste Aufschlüsse über die 
allgemeine Situation der Erziehungssoziologie in der Bundesrepublik Deutschland 
liefern soll. Der Grundkatalog Soziologie 1969, ergänzt durch den Jahreskatalog 1970}, 
gibt eine Übersicht über die wesentlichen soziologischen Werke, wobei deutsch- 
sprachige Texte nahezu vollständig enthalten sind. Dieser Katalog stellt für die 
Bundesrepublik die umfassendste Bibliographie zum Thema "Soziologie" dar. 
Insgesamt werden 3567 (1959 bis 1969) und 1018 (1970) = 4585 Titel vorgestellt. 
Auf das Stichwort ‘Bildung und Erziehung” entfallen für den Zeitraum 1959-1969 
lediglich 132 Titel (davon ca. 100 deutsche), für 1970 immerhin schon 47 Titel 
deutschsprachiger — nicht aus dem Ausland übersetzter — Literatur. Schon diese 
Zahlen lassen erkennen, daß die Erziehungssoziologie im Verhältnis zu anderen 
Teilsoziologien noch keine große Rolle in der Bundesrepublik Deutschland spielt, 
wobei allerdings eine zunehmende Tendenz deutlich zu bemerken ist. 

Eine Auszählung nach Einzelbereichen zeigt folgendes Ergebnis: 

Universität, Hochschulreform, Studienschicksal, Studentenschaft, 


Studentenrevolten u.ä. ca 20 Titel 
Chancengleichheit, Begabungsauslese, schichtspezifische Bildung 

und Erziehung u.ä. ca 15 Titel 
Allgemeine Einführungen, “Soziologie — Pädagogik”, ‘“Erziehung— 

Gesellschaft” u.ä. ca 15 Titel 
Berufliche Bildung, Einführung des Faches “‘Arbeitswelt’’ u.ä. ca 13 Titel 
Bildungsökonomie, Bildungsplanung u.ä. ca 12 Titel 
Politische Bildung, Einführung des Faches ''Gemeinschaftskunde'" 

ua. ca 9 Titel 
Erwachsenenbildung u.ä. ca 8 Titel 
Reform und Nicht-Reform der höheren Schulen u.ä. ca 6 Titel 
Lehrerbildung, Lehrerverhalten u.ä. ca 5 Titel 
Mädchenbildung u.ä. ca 4 Titel 


Andere Themen jeweils 1 Titel 
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Die Zahlen können je nach dem Zuordnungsgesichtspunkt um einen oder zwei 
Punkte nach oben oder unten differieren. Zwar ist eine rein quantitative Analyse 
sicherlich noch wenig aussagekräftig, aber das Ergebnis der Auszählung doch recht 
interessant, weil es deutlich erkennen läßt, welche Themen bevorzugt in Forschungs- 
projekten und Veröffentlichungen behandelt werden. 

Richtet man sein Augenmerk auf die beiden Soziologiezeitschriften in der Bundes- 
republik?, und zwar unter Berücksichtigung des gleichen Zeitraumes wie bei der 
vorher genannten Bibliographie (1959 bis 1970), dann kommt man bei der Kölner 
Zeitschrift auf 14 erziehungssoziologische Beiträge, bei Soziale Welt auf 12 Beiträge. 
Eine Schwerpunktbildung ist überhaupt nicht sichtbar. 

Fassen wir zusammen: Trotz einer gewissen Tradition hat die Erziehungssoziologie 
in der BRD innerhalb des gesamten Gebietes der Soziologie kein großes Gewicht. 
Soweit Themen bearbeitet worden sind, lassen sich insbesondere folgende Schwer- 
punkte erkennen: Hochschule, Chancengleichheit, allgemeine Darstellungen, beruf- 
liche Bildung und Bildungsökonomie. Alle anderen Themen sind nach quantitativen 
Aspekten von geringer Bedeutung. Auch die öffentliche Meinung ist verhältnis- 
mäßig wenig an bildungssoziologischen Themen interessiert. Letztlich bedurfte es 
eines gewaltigen Anstoßes durch besondere gesellschaftliche Entwicklungen (z.B. 
Studentenrevolten) oder durch Massenkommunikationsmittel (Picht?), damit die 
Bildungsdiskussion überhaupt öffentlich geführt wurde. 


Arbeiten zur Hochschulreform 

Die beiden bedeutendsten Beitráge zum Thema Hochschulreform stammen von 
Schelsky®. Ihre beiden Titel, Einsamkeit und Freiheit und Abschied von der Hoch- 
schulpolitik oder Die Universitat im Fadenkreuz des Versagens stecken Anfang und 
Ende einer spezifischen Hochschulentwicklung ab. Ausgehend von den Gründungs- 
ideen und Gründungen zu Beginn des vergangenen Jahrhunderts, die unter = 
Maxime von Einsamkeit und Freiheit eine wissenschaftliche und politische Grund- 
institution schafften, versucht Schelsky, in einer eingehenden Analyse eina Ze 
fiir Neueinrichtungen in der heutigen Zeit zu finden. Er läßt als Kernpunkt in einem 
differenzierten Hochschulsystem eine “theoretische Universität” erkennen, die sich 
der theoretischen Seite der modernen Wissenschaft gesondert zuwenden will, wo 
auf unmittelbare Fachausbildungsaufgaben und eine spezialisierte, aufwendige 
Forschungsorganisation verzichtet wird. Der vereinzelte Versuch einer Neugrün- 
dung (Bielefeld) geriet ebenfalls ins “Fadenkreuz des Versagens weil die allgemeine 
Entwicklung der sogenannten Hochschulreforni wie ein Sog die Einzelgründung s 
den Strudel einer Planungsorgie und Politisierungswelle ri und keinen Sonderstatus 
erlaubte. ili 

In Abschied von der Hochschulpolitik weist Schelsky das Versagen ale Berea 
nach und schließt mit der resignierten Prognose: Steigende Funktonsentibighett 
der Hochschulen in den nächsten Jahrzehnten. S i 

Planung und Politisierung sind die Schwerpunkte der übrigen Literatur zu diesem 
Thema. Dabei ist für die Planungen kennzeichnend, daß sie selten die notwendigen 
Statistischen Unterlagen benutzen oder eine Analyse der geplanten Handlungs- 
abläufe vornehmen. Arbeiten über die Politisierung lassen notwendige penigo ed 
die Praxis (über die nur theoretisiert wird) und die Gesellschaft (die nur in utopischer 
Form vorgestellt wird) vermissen. 
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Das Thema Chancengleichheit 

In den Forschungsprojekten und Berichten zu diesem Thema geht es darum, 
festzustellen, was an Barrieren fiir eine als grundrechtlicher Anspruch fiir jedermann 
begriffene Bildung besteht.5 Die wohl entscheidendsten und folgereichsten Beiträge 
zu diesem Thema entstanden in der Auseinandersetzung mit einer Veróffentlichung 
von Bernstein über schichtenspezifischen Sprachgebrauch und damit verbundene 
Sprachbarrieren®. Dieses Thema wurde Mittelpunkt weitreichender Erörterungen 
und realer Reformpläne, ohne daß allerdings ausreichend bedacht worden wäre, daß 
gerade hier ein Rekurs auf die eigene Bezugskultur unerläßlich ist. Der bisher über- 
zeugendste Beitrag, der dieses Problem zu überwinden versucht, stammt von 
Oevermann’. In kritischer Distanz zur eigenen Untersuchung kommt Oevermann 
in der Auseinandersetzung mit Bernsteins Ergebnissen in einer eigenen Erhebung 
zu dem Schluß, daß zwar ein Bedingungsverhältnis zwischen Sprachverhalten und 
sozialer Schicht besteht, daB aber die Bedingungen eines solchen Zusammenhanges 
außerordentlich komplexer Natur sind und auf keinen Fall als monokausaler Zu- 
sammenhang in nur einer Richtung interpretiert werden dürfen. Niepold® stellt 
daher einen kritischen Katalog weiterer notwendiger Hypothesen für dieses Thema 
zusammen, unter denen die Produktionsverhältnisse als Ursachen gesellschaftlicher 
Ungleichheit eine bevorzugte Stellung einnehmen. 

Letztlich wird bei der Diskussion dieses Themas — insbesondere unter dem 
Stichwort ''kompensatorische Erziehung’’ — deutlich, wie leichtfertig es ist, unter 
dem Eindruck erster erziehungssoziologischer Ergebnisse, weitreichende Bildungs- 
reformpläne nicht nur zu diskutieren, sondern sie auch schon in die Tat umzusetzen, 
ohne den experimentellen Charakter solcher Realisierungen gebiihrend zu berück- 
sichtigen. 

Ein zweiter wichtiger Beitrag zum Thema Bildungsbarrieren oder Chancen- 
ungleichheit stammt von Kob;? leider ist auch diese Arbeit nur ein Einzelbeitrag 
geblieben. Kob weist nach, daB im Verflechtungsgefüge von Elternhaus und Schule 
der Schulerfolg eine besondere Rolle spielt und Eltern der Mittelschichten zu be- 
sonderen Aktivitäten veranlaßt, die Eltern aus der Unterschicht nicht entwickeln. 
Kob kommt zu der Feststellung, daß sich bei der zuletzt genannten Gruppe Unsi- 
cherheit in Schulfragen und ein “geringes pädagogisches SelbstbewuBtsein’”’ als Bil- 
dungsbarrieren aufbauen, die es abzutragen gilt. 


Allgemeine Einführungen 

Von den Beitrágen unter dieser Rubrik sollen nur drei vorgestellt werden, die 
besonders gut die Spannweite dieses Bereiches erkennen lassen. Heinrich Stieglitz!? 
unternimmt in bester Gelehrtentradition einen voluminósen Versuch, Soziologie und 
Pädagogik abzugrenzen, in Beziehung zu setzen und zur Zusammenarbeit zu bringen. 

Die geschlossene Reihe “Gesellschaft und Erziehung" stellt mit ihren Einzel- 
banden, in Abkehr von der sonst üblichen streng einzelwissenschaftlichen Betrach- 
tung, den Gegenstand — Erziehung in allen gesellschaftlichen Bezügen — in den 
Mittelpunkt und geht ihn von verschiedenen Seiten und mit verschiedenen (nicht 
nur soziologischen) Methoden an.!! Die Titel der einzelnen Bände lassen dabei 
erkennen, daß es sich im wesentlichen um Literaturberichte zu Detailfragen handelt. 
Aus den Literaturangaben in den einzelnen Bänden ergibt sich eine außerordentlich 
gute Bibliographie. 

Die dritte Arbeit hat schon von ihrer Entstehung her einen ganz anderen Charak- 
ter. Erziehung in der Klassengesellschaft: Einführung in die Soziologie der Erziehung 
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ist von Mitarbeitern der Abteilung für Erziehungswissenschaft an der Frankfurter 
Universität erstellt worden!?, Der Beitrag hat nach deren eigener Aussage konkrete 
“pädagogisch-politische Absichten"', die “notwendig” auf "Einsicht in den Klassen- 
Charakter dieser Gesellschaft’ beruhen und damit zur Ablehnung “ahistorisch 
formalisierter Begriffe” führen. Die einzelnen Artikel sind in einem marxistischen 
Ansatz auf die Schulreform bezogen und lohnen eine Auseinandersetzung sowohl für 
Gleichgesinnte, als auch für Anhänger der Meinung, Wissenschaft werde erst im 
pluralistischen Ansatz objektiv. 


Berufliche Bildung und Ausbildung 

Studien zu diesem Teilbereich des Bildungswesens sind verhältnismäßig selten; 
daß sie unter anderen allerdings doch noch als wichtig angesehen werden, hängt 
wohl mit der eigenartigen Verfassung der deutschen Berufsausbildung zusammen, 
Es besteht unter dem Stichwort “Duales System" eine doppelte Verortung beruf- 
licher Ausbildung in privater Wirtschaft und staatlicher Schule, Aus dieser beson- 
deren Ausbildungssituation ergibt sich eine Spannung, deren Probleme sich der 
wissenschaftlichen Analyse aufdrüngen. 

Am deutlichsten und sachkundigsten orientiert Wolfgang Lempert über dieses 
Thema in seinem Beitrag ''Leistungsprinzip und Emanzipation'!?, Lemperts Ziel 
ist es, die Bedingungen und Behinderungen beruflicher Mündigkeit (Autonomie) zu 
erforschen, deren Verwirklichung er in einem demokratischen Sozialismus für 
möglich hält. 


Politische Bildung 

Auslösender Faktor für die Untersuchungen in diesem Bereich waren all die 
Probleme, die nach 12 Jahren nationalsozialistischer Herrschaft und dem zweiten 
Weltkrieg unter dem Schlagwort ''Vergangenheitsbewáltigung'' auftauchten. 

In einem nur formalen (und daher problematischen) Verständnis von politischer 
Bildung versuchte man in Schulfächern wie ‘‘Sozialkunde’’ oder “‘Gemeinschafts- 
kunde” politisches Verhalten einzuüben. Untersuchungen über die Wirksamkeit 
sogenannter politischer Bildung brachten negative Ergebnisse, wie sich in den beiden 
gewichtigsten Beiträgen nachlesen läßt und wie andere Erhebungen bestätigen 
konnten.14 

Von den übrigen Bereichen soll nur noch ein Buch vermerkt werden, das wegen 
seines vorbildhaften Charakters nicht fehlen dürfte: Die Volksschullehrerin von 
I. Gahlings und E. Moering.!5 Unter einer zweifachen Thematik wird erstens eine 
ausgezeichnete, soziologisch interessante sozialgeschichtliche Vorstellung der Volks- 
schullehrerin gegeben und zweitens über die Ergebnisse einer (inzwischen über- 
holten) Untersuchung zum damaligen Zeitpunkt berichtet. Vom ersten Teil wünsch- 
te man sich ein Pendant zum Thema ,,Volksschullehrer”, vom zweiten Teil eine 
Wiederholung unter den Bedingungen der zahlreichen Reformversuche, die statt- 
gefunden haben. , 

Zusammenfassend kann somit ausgesagt werden, daß Bildung und Erziehung in 
der BRD in stärkerem Maße Gegenstand wissenschaftlich-empirischer F orschungs- 
arbeit werden sollten. Dabei geht es — nicht nur um der Erziehungssoziologie willen — 
einerseits um differenziertere Untersuchungsansätze, zum anderen aber um die 
Entwicklung einer breiten Forschungs- und Diskussionsbasis. 


Heinrich Eset, Pädagogische Hochschule Münster 
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TRENDS IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY IN JAPAN* 


Introduction 

It was after the Second World War that educational sociology acquired standing 
in the Japanese academic world. However, even before this some Japanese scholars 
introduced the writings of European and American educational sociologists into 
Japan. For instance, Sukeshige Tase concentrated his energies on American edu- 
cational sociology, and Tomisaburo Watanabe introduced sociological studies on the 
¢lassroom based on the German model. In the 1930s, Japanese sociologists such as 
Kazuta Kurauchi studied education from the standpoint of cultural sociology, and 
introduced some of the theories of French sociologists such as Emile Durkheim and 
Jean Guyau. " 

However, the discipline was, on the whole, not rated very high in pre-war Japan. 
This was mainly due to the prevailing educational and social system in which 
Sociological studies were considered unnecessary. However, the situation has marked- 
ly changed after the war. For example, a considerable number of positions in edu- 
cational sociology have been established in the major new universities. The ‘new 
education movement’ necessitated a sociological analysis of education, since the 
movement’s major aim was to make education more community based. These 
drastic educational reforms have paved the way for the rapid development of edu- 
cational sociology in Japan. 

The Japanese Society of Educational Sociology was founded in 1949. In the 
following year, it held it first meeting and two years later, the first volume of the 
Society's journal, Kyoiku shakaigaku Kenkyu (Journal of Educational Sociology), 
was published. Since then, the Society’s meetings have taken place annually or 
biannually and the proceedings have been published in the journal. The Dictionary 
of Educational Sociology (edited by Yoshihiro Shimizu, president of the Society) was 
published in commemoration of the 15th anniversary of the Society in 1965. Two 
volumes of essays on educational sociology in retrospect and on its future have also 
been published in 1971 to commemorate the 20th anniversary. The Society has a 
membership of 600, of which 60% are academics (professors or research assistants 
of colleges and universities), followed by teachers (20%), graduate ‘students (7%), 
Staff in research institutes (5%), and others (8%). 


Trends in the last ten years 

Table I, compiled from the classified bibliographies of the Journal of Educational 
Sociology, gives us an overview of the trends in the last twenty years. About a fifth 
of the publications in this period have been concerned with the sociology of the 
school (21%), followed by community and education (17%), youth and adult edu- 
cation (15%), the social system and education (14%), family and education (9%). 
Publications on all of these themes have increased rapidly in the last four or five 
Years, with the exception of community and education. r 

Community and Education. In the 1950s this was the area of greatest interest and 
activity in Japanese educational sociology. The implementation of the new (post- 
War) educational system, especially the decentralization of educational admini- 


= 
* Translated by Y. Tomopa. 
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Taste I 
Publications on Educational Sociology, 1951-1970 
1951-59 1960-65 1966-70 TOTAL * 
N = 1259 N = 623 N = 1655 N = 3737 


9, 9, o 9, 
76 76 76 d 


Sociology of the school 


(including systems of higher education) 13,3 15,3 29,8 21,0 
Community and education 24,0 18,4 11,7 17,3 
Youth and adult education 15,6 17,4 14,1 15,3 
Social system (including the 

economy) and educa! 11,3 19,3 13,1 13,8 
General ti and methodology 11,8 9,1 9,2 10,1 
Family and education 7,2 9,1 9,9 8,8 
Culture, mass communications and 

education 75 6,3 7,0 7,0 Vv 
Social group and education 6,1 3,3 1,6 3,5 b 
Others 3,2 1,8 3,7 3,1 


Source: Kyoiku-Shakaigahu Kenkyu (Journal of Educational Sociology) 


stration, stimulated those scholars who wanted to make a sociological analysis of 
education, and directed them toward the study of Japanese communities. Due to the 
drastic reform of the educational system, the public on a community level was offer- 
ed an opportunity to participate in educational administration, and teachers were 
urged to organize curricula based on the demands or interests of community resi- 
dents and their children. In order to help teachers in curriculum development, edu- 
cational sociologists conducted numerous studies on the demands and interests of 
various communities. However, the sociologists neglected to establish a conceptual 
or theoretical basis, in favor of practical considerations. 

Under the influence of American educational sociologists such as F. J. Brown, 
many Japanese sociologists analyzed the influences of the community environment 
on personality development, producing comparative studies on the community j 
environment of agricultural, forestry, and fishing villages, for example. 

After the 1950s, the number of studies on the relationships between education 
and community decreased temporarily. However, in the last decade, Japanese 
educational sociologists have begun to study this area anew from a different 
perspective. The rapid urbanization of Japan since 1955 necessitated an investi- 
gation into the educational problems of urbanized communities. In 1961 , a communi- 
ty research group from the Tokyo University of Education made a study of the 
structural changes in education in the suburban districts of a big city. They analyzed 
the influences of urbanization on the structure and functions of educational admini- 
stration at the local level. At the same time, they investigated the declining social 
solidarity among the native residents, as well as the process of organization of 
newcomers. 

Haruo Matsubara! inquired into problems associated with the rapid growth of — ' 
cities, especially in industrial areas. He described Japanese community develop- 
ment since 1955, and pointed out some of its problems in relation to educational 
planning. 

Family and Education. There have been many studies made on the family by 
sociologists, anthropologists, psychologists, jurists, and educators. It is difficult to 
distinguish which of these are most pertinent to educational sociology. Many edu- 
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cational sociologists have argued about whether or not there is any difference 
between the studies on the family done by educational sociologists and those by 
other sociologists.? It is generally recognized, however, that educational sociologists 
should include in their studies the analysis of the influences of the family environ- 
ment on personality development. Sociological studies on infant training in the 
family are therefore regarded as one of the most important areas for study, 

In 1963, a group of sociologists from the Tokyo Teachers' College surveyed 
"Moral Education and Child Training’ (Dotoku-Kyoiku to Kodomo no Shitsuke). 
This study, based on the AGIL theory of Talcott Parsons, investigated how children 
internalize moral values through interactions with their mother, Another important 
contribution in this area was a study by Yoshiaki Yamamura on the conception of 
the mother possessed by the Japanese and its influence on socialization.? Since the 
number of ‘nuclear families’ has markedly increased since 1960, there has been much 
research into their problems. 

Sociology of the School. As Willard Waller pointed out, the school is an independent. 
organization, but it is also a sub-group established for the development and mainte- 
nance of an entire society. Japanese educational sociologists have thus studied the 
organizational structure of the school on the one hand, and school-society relation- 
ships on the other. As for the latter, many educational sociologists have investigated 
the situation of 'examination hell', and have inquired into the influences of school 
cliques, the hierarchical structure of schools, and competitive attitudes of parents. 
Michiya Shimbori has made a study of the school-career consciousness of parents, 
pointing out that the abnormal educational aspirations of parents are based on their 
belief in the strong influences of schooling on occupational careers.* Masashi Fukaya 
investigated the historical origins of this competitive attitude.® In addition, there 
are a number of studies on the influences of social class and community on the 
student’s academic performance. 

Recently, higher education has attracted growing attention from educational 
sociologists. Makoto Aso, for example, conducted a historical investigation into the 
formation of Japanese elites.® Michio Nagai made a proposal for university reform 
based on a sociological analysis of the past and present situation of Japanese uni- 
versities. He advocated the strengthening of self-government in higher educational 
institutions and the regaining of their cultural leadership in industrial society. 
Focusing on the post-war Japanese universities, Yoshihiro Shimizu pointed vr 
some of the most urgent problems of present and future Japanese higher education. 
Michiya Shimbori made a study of the career patterns of college and university 
Professors, and specified some of the problems peculiar to Japanese higher edu- 
cation.9 

There are several studies on school administration and management, including a 
ehe on teaching as a profession in a et 

igeo Kono's study is an example. A large number e 
the teacher’s social rates) Ken. attitudes, and so on.!! Some educational sociolo- 
gists have inquired into the functions and organizations of teachers in schools. One 
UD the Research Group on Teachers, analysed the relationships between various 

ers' organizations and teachers' morale.!? = 

In the 1950s many educational sociologists tried to develop effective teaching 
methods based on the theories of group dynamics, sociometry, psychotherapy, 
human relations, and leadership.18 In the following ten years, some educational 
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sociologists tried to make a systematic analysis of the actual teaching-learning 
process in the classroom.l4 d 

Social System and Education. It is difficult to classify recent trends because of 
varied nature of studies made in this field. This is probably due to the vague mean- 
ing of the term, ‘social system’. But one might divide the studies made in the area 
into the following four categories: 4 

First, these are studies of the educational system, such as Yoshihiro Shimizu’s, 
where the structure of the educational system based on G. Gurvitch’s sociologie en 
profondeur!* is analyzed. Taking Talcott Parsons’ general theory of action as a base, 
Shiro Baba studied the structure and functions of education.16 Some educational 
sociologists studied education from the perspective of the materialistic conception of 
history." Comparisons of the Japanese educational system with those of other 
countries are still few and far between. 

Second, there are some important studies in the area of educational policy and. 
administration, such as Eiichiro Tamura's historical study of nationalism and edu- 
cation in Japan.18 

Third, educational sociologists have investigated the relationships between edu- 
cation and social class, Michiya Shimbori pointed out that both social class influences 
on education and vice versa should be investigated.!? Yoshihiro Shimizu and others 
conducted research into parents' educational aspirations and expectations for their 
children, and thus estimated the future increase in upper secondary school and 
college enrollment.?? Makoto Aso studied the influences of higher education on social | 
elass.2! On the whole, however, there are few studies on the direct relationship. 
between education and social class. 

Fourth, man-power policy, human resource development, investment in edu- 
cation, and educational planning have been attracting growing attention from 
Japanese educational sociologists. This author pointed out that the post-war rapid. 
educational development was accomplished in favor of social demands, and economic 
and industrial demands were neglected.?2 In spite of the increase in university 
enrollment, there has been a shortage in engineers, technicians, and natural scientists. 
On the other hand, there has been an oversupply of graduates in commerce, econo- 
mics, law, and the humanities, and of academic upper secondary school leavers. 
Shimizu continued his study from an economic and industrial point of view, and 
presented a reform plan.23 

Additional fields covered include youth and adult education,?4 culture, mass 
communications and education,25 and the general theory and methodology of 
educational sociology.?9 Reasons of space prevent us from describing them in detail. 


YOSHIHIRO Surmizu, University of Tokyo 
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SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION IN POLAND 


Sociology of Education Prior to the Second World War 


The sociology of education is a field of sociology to which Poland had made a 
great contribution in the interwar years. The major figure in this discipline was 
Florian Znaniecki, who maintained already in 1928 that education was an integral 
part of sociology "in the same way in which the theory of electricity is a part of 
physics. There can be no other theory of education, than the sociological one") 

Florian Znaniecki (1882-1958), co-author of the monograph “The Polish Peasant 
in Europe and America” with W. I. Thomas, (Boston 1918-1920), and author of 
“The Method of Sociology", (New York 1934), "Social Actions” (Poznań - New 
York, 1937), among other books, was the first sociologist of education in Poland, and 
one of the very first in the world. He first set down his theory of education in the 
book Socjologia Wychowania (Sociology of Education). Here Znaniecki describes 
the effects of different social groups — family, neighbourhood, peer group, and school 
and he evaluates the influence of the mass media. He presents the historical develop- 
ment of education systems, and classifies the substantial types, discussing their 
respective processes of education. 

For Znaniecki, education is in the first place a social process, the preparation of an 
individual for full membership of a social group. The educational relation is for 
Znaniecki a closed system. Its essence is “the modification of one individual by the 
action of another one. This being the social sanction of this relation, for it is for this 
sanction that the relation is contracted and regulated'".? The educational relation 
should always be considered within the framework of the social group, of which the 
educator and the educated are members. 

Znaniecki stresses at the same time that the objects of the sociology of education 
are only conscious and purposeful (institutionalized) activities. It is true that activi- 
ties not having a directly educational character can be indirectly included in the 
Process of education, but such extra-educational influences are not, as Znaniecki 
says, “educational factors’. 

He maintains that education is always socially and historically conditioned. An 
educational ideal is the ideal of specific social groups and the product of a given 
historical epoch. Therefore, one of the main dilemmas of education, already mention- 
ed by Znaniecki, is the question, whether the educator should prepare for life in a 
a seni Biren Mincir 'current' problems, or whether this preparation 

at life in the present society, i ing ‘education 
for fedus pi ety, thus possibly neglecting 'edu 

The highest intellectual development is achieved — according to Znaniecki — by 
self education. And as self education is mainly an activity of adults, education in 
the future will be, in the first instance, the education of adults. 

Although educational ideals are dependent on the social group and the epoch, the 
essence of culture — for Znaniecki — transcends the social. Therefore the supreme 
motive of educational work cannot be the benefit of the group. Education should 
ensure the full development of the creative Possibilities of an individual, it should 
create the individual. 

Florian Znaniecki's theory of education is closely bound up with his general 
conception of society. Education of men has special importance for the author of 
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the idea of the “humanistic coefficient", persuaded that every cultural system 
is always "somebody's'" system, that values in contradistinction to things always 
have a meaning, that the most essential characteristic of man is to create values. 
This is evident, not only in his "Sociology of Education”, but also in other books, 
most clearly perhaps in Ludzie terafniejsi a Cywilizacja Preysstoset (Present men 
and the civilization of the future). Education is for Znaniecki a fundamental element 
of social change. 

There was an interval of only six years between the publication of the first volume 
of "Sociology of Education'' and the work of Emil Durkheim, which opened the era 
of the sociology of education; Durkheim had no real successors, but the work of 
Znaniecki, unknown abroad, was carried further by his pupils and successors in 
Poland. 

Florian Znaniecki was without doubt the initiator of the sociology of education in 
Poland, so much so that the subject is still studied in the light of the issues he first 
raised forty years ago. His work is being continued by his pupils: above all by Józef 
Chalasifiski,? Jan Szczepański, and Stanislaw Kowalski. 

Sociological problems of education have also been discussed by other Polish 
sociologists, namely, by St. Czarnowski, L. Krzywicki, St. Rychlinski. 1930 saw the 
publication of J. St. Bystron's Szkota i Spoteczenstwo (School and Society). 


Sociology of Education After the Second World War 


In 1948, Józef Chalasinski published his Spoteczenstwo i Wychowanie (Society and 
Education) a socio-historic analysis of the process of education, from initiation rites 


The main development in the sociology of education in Poland took place in the 
sixties. The Institute of Research on Higher Education, directed by Jan Szczepan- 
ski,4 started research on students in 1960; in 1966 the Section of Sociology of Edu- 
cation was created in the Polish Sociological Association; in 1967 the Institute of 
Philosophy and Sociology of the Polish Academy of Sciences created the Laboratory — 
of Study on the Structure of Studying Youth, and in 1968 lectures on sociology of 


education were resumed in several Polish Universities. 


Academy of Sciences, together with the Section of Sociology of Education in the 
Polish Sociological Association, organized a conference, dedicated to the problems 
of sociology of education. 

Krzysztof Przeclawski took part, as the Polish delegate, in 
sessions of the European Seminar on Sociology of Education, 
Noordwijk aan Zee in Holland in 1968, and the second in Klagenfurt, Austria in 1969. 
He was elected member of the Executive Committee of the Klagenfurt Seminar. 

Thus the last few years are marked by the increasing involvement of Polish 


sociologists with the sociology of education. 
New Problems and Directions of Development 


economic and socio-political transition. The economy ee; 
agricultural one into a mainly industrial one and Poland from a developing into a 
developed country. Such processes as 
migration from rural areas to the towns, 
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reform, democratization of the education system, as well as many others, opened 
new perspectives, and also posed new problems in the field of education. 

It is not by accident that the first volume of recollections in the series Mlode 
Pokolenie wsi Polski Ludowej (Young Rural Generation of People’s Poland) has the 
title, Awans pokolenia (Advancement of the Generation). It was published under the 
editorship of Prof. Jozef Chalasiriski, almost 30 years after his book, “Young 
Generation of Peasants, and illustrates the changes which occurred in the situation 
of rural youth and the new horizons opening up before it. 

In the last ten years, the research of Polish sociologists of education was centred 
on the following problems: 

a) Research on the function of the school, including the problem of the functioning 
of an educational system in a period of rapid social change, as well the functioning 
of higher education, selective functions of the schools, the function of the school in 
the environment, the role and social position of the teacher, etc. 

In our opinion however, the sociology of education is not exclusively the sociology 
of the school system, although in many countries it is limited mostly to these pro- 
blems. If we consider the sociology of education as the science of social conditioning, 
social process and the effects of education, we can include in it research on such 
fields as: 

b) The family. The Polish family has been affected by industrialization and 
urbanization; its educational role is in a phase of transition. A review of research in 
this field is given in the latest book of Danuta Markowska, Rodzina w Miastach 
Polskich (The Family in the Towns of Poland) (Warsaw 1971). 

c) Many publications concern themselves with the educational aspects of the mass 
media, with film, television and press. 

d) Research on the educational functions of the place of work, such as factories 
and offices is still in its initial phase, although this problem assumes great social 
importance in connection with the formation of new professions and with the 
development of vocational education. Often a dichotomy between the educational 
ideals professed by the School, and the effective patterns of behavior in the working 
places is apparent. 

el Apart from studying the educational functions of the particular institutions, 
research was initiated on the development of education in certain communities, 
especially the settlements in large towns. It was found that the educational activity 
in the settlements is a fundamental complement to the educational influence of the 
family and the school. Forms and methods of this education should be based, above 
all, on the development of youth, self-government of youth, and the preparation of 
youth to assume co-responsibility for the settlement. The type of educational re- 
lation in this case is quite different, the educator being more of a leader, and an 
active elder colleague. 

f) The studies on youth conducted in Poland were centered in the first place on 
the problems of rural and student youth. Less has been done till now about working 
youth. Many authors have also been working on the problems of juvenile delinquen- 
cy. 

Despite a widely held opinion, research on youth does not confirm the view that 
young people are cynical and amoral. To the contrary, it is underlined that in spite 
of a different ideological position, and the myth of youth’s cynicism, the young are 
sensitive to moral issues. Youth in general is imbued by belief in the value of living, 


and the need for morals. Although they reject many traditional customary rules,5 
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young people still see the necessity for some kind of moral system. 

g) Lately, the development of tourism, especially travel by young people, has led 
to the initiation of research in a new field: the educational function of tourism.® This 
can be discussed from two aspects: physical development and psycho-social develop- 
ment. From the point of view of physical development, tourism has first of alla 
recreational function, both passive (through relieving fatigue) and active (through 
physical exercise). In this respect we can also speak of its dysfunctions: through 
over-strain, accident risk and psychological stress. 

The psycho-social aspect of the educational function of tourism consists in what 
can generally be called cultural enrichment, the enlargement of the cultural horizon, 
also moral education, formation of courage, self-reliance, comradeship etc. Tourism 
can satisfy man’s fundamental psycho-social needs: namely his curiosity about the 
world, his need for social contact, his need to exercise freedom of choice, his need for 
enlarging his experience and can further the cause of international understanding. 

There is also a dysfunction. One often learns to know the world “American style", 
casually and superficially. Secondly, the acquaintance with other countries or other 
surroundings is often bound with a lack of knowledge and even negation of one's 
own culture. It can also result in a break with the moral standards and norms, with 
the consequent difficulty of returning to normal, everyday life. 

Thus, tourism offers only possibilities of educational improvement. Whether one 
profits from them or not depends on many additional elements. Tourism can bea 
cure for social pathology, but — in some circumstances - can become itself a contri- 
butor to social pathology. 

Among the most important factors on which the realization of the educational 
function of tourism depends, are the following: social status, position, and personal 
characteristics of the tourist; motivation; form of travel; preparation for travel; 
organization of the trip; personality of the educator, organizer, and leader. Un- 
fortunately the frame of this paper makes the detailed discussion of these factors 
impossible. 

Knzvszror PrzEcLawskı, Polish Academy of Sciences 
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THE CURRENT STATUS OF SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 
IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


Education and Sociology 


Sociology of education is the natural offspring of education and sociology, both 
relatively recent additions to the social science field. Each has been subjected to a 
pattern of attitudes common to many disciplines mothered within the Faculty of 
Arts, beginning with scepticism and followed by a second stage of partial acceptance. 
Finally, both disciplines have been accepted as major fields of study, with full 
courses, professorial staff and research departments. Education has been a respect- 
able discipline for several decades now, but sociology has had to wait until the mid 
1960s for acceptance within the universities of Australia and New Zealand.! 

The body of teachers, scholars and research workers in the field remains relatively 
small. Of some 320 members of the Sociological Association of Australia and New 
Zealand in 1970, fewer than 50 indicated that their main interest w:s education. 
In addition there would be an unknown, but small number of lectw ers and edu- 
cationists in universities and teachers' colleges involved in the sociological aspects 
of education. There is as yet no association for the sociology of education. A survey 
conducted in 1967 among faculties of education in sixteen universities in Australia 
and New Zealand disclosed that most now provide such courses. In some cases, 
areas of study in so-called “social foundations of education?" have been offered since 
the 1930s. Unfortunately Australia lacks a firm foundation of sociological research 
to encourage sound teaching in sociology of education. In the above survey the 
Australian Council for Educational Research summarized the current situation thus: 

Nobody concerned with educational research can ignore the social context 
in which it operates, but intensive studies of the educational environment have 
Still to be carried out in Australia. At present the Council has no specific 
projects that could be called sociological, although there are strong sociological 
de of some studies exploring the allocation of scholarships at secondary 
evel. 

In Australia and New Zealand teaching and research in the area of sociology of 
education has been in the main carried out by educationists rather than sociologists. 
Sociology has yet to make its contribution to education, but a beginning has been 
made with the setting up of university departments of sociology, with strong post- 
graduate schools, ensuring a flow of qualified sociologists for the professions, in- 
cluding teaching. Sociological research has covered a wide area, but research in the 
field of education has until recently been of little interest to sociologists. Education- 
ists on the other hand, while interested in the sociological aspects of education, have 
normally had little training in sociology. While education students would usually 
have attended some psychology courses prior to studying educational psychology; 
this pattern has seldom been followed by students wishing to study sociology of 
education. 

Much confusion exists as to the precise boundaries of the discipline. The relation- 
ship between education and society, the school as a social system, education and 
social change, education and the economic system — these topics appear consistently 
in most courses. However, a systematic study of the field is rare, except in some 
post-graduate education courses. As yet no integrated approach exists, and the 
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discipline remains “ʻa twilight zone between sociology as a budding science and 
education as an art". 


Educational Aims 

A brief review of the present state of sociology of education in Australia will serve 
to indicate its achievements and will also highlight the tasks ahead. Education, as an 
institutionalized activity, is designed to achieve certain ends for society, such as 
transmitting its culture to each generation. In general, educational aims are not 
clearly expressed in Australia, nor has there been any long range attempt to survey 
the extent to which stated educational aims are realized, in church schools, for 
example. It is claimed that some schools do attempt to perpetuate a social type 
and contribute to the formation of a certain character. Recently there have been a 
number of books attempting to define and explain Australia's national character, 
an area as yet untouched by the sociologist.4 

Until quite recently, Australia presented the picture of a strong, cohesive, united 
society, with common racial stock, language, values and traditions and with a 
happy religious compromise, whereas New Zealand was multi-racial. The develop- 
ment of a more permissive atmosphere and the acceptance of deviant and conflicting 
forms of social conduct have made the task of the school more difficult, Where there 
is no agreement in the great society on current norms, on controversial social issues, 
how can the school interpret the culture? One of the greatest difficulties facing 
scholars in this field in Australia is that both education and sociology have emerged 
as major social sciences at the very time when education is undergoing rapid expan- 
sion and society itself is in a state of remarkable social and technological change. 

In general it would be true to say that research in sociology of education has 
arisen through some current educational problem, for which solutions are sought 
through sociological research and techniques. Several examples may be given to 
illustrate this approach. In the 1960s there was a rapid expansion of tertiary edu- 
cation, which led to an examination of the student population. Who gets to uni- 
versities and from which social classes? Does the university get the best students? 
What factors make for university success ?5 Secondary education in Australia has 
not attracted similar sociological interest, while primary education remains virtually 
untouched. 


Social Factors in Education 

Another example of the problem-oriented approach in sociology of education is 
seen in the attention given to school leavers and early drop-outs in secondary 
education.? Statistical surveys of this problem have been frequent, including refer- 
ences to parental occupation, income, social class and place of residence. The differ- 
ences in the holding power of different groups of schools have been explained in terms 
of social and economic factors. No attempt has yet been made to analyse sub- 
cultural factors more deeply, such as “the Protestant ethic’’, “the Catholic poor’, 
“the working class”, “the Labor Party's fear of the intellectual". In addition, there 
is a sex factor which cuts across class and church lines. One of the features of second- 
ary education in Australia and New Zealand is the large number of private schools 
for girls, which contrasts with the state system of co-educational high schools. The 
Sociological significance of this phenomenon remains unexplored. 
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Sociology of Teaching 

The most impressive work has been in the field of teachers’ professional status, for 
which it has been claimed that Australian teachers have a “‘pathological obsession". 
Teachers and their occupational choice, their career pattern, their family background 
over generations, their financial problems, their professional status, the role of 
teachers’ unions — these have provided a rich field of inquiry into the sociology of 
teaching.8 Nevertheless, much remains to be done, especially on teachers’ attitudes 
and functions, as Connell stresses in his comprehensive survey of research on the 
Australian teacher. 


Society and Education 


For a supposedly egalitarian society, Australia exhibits great inequalities of 
opportunity in education. This is the starting point for a great deal of current 
educational research. Ethnic groups, like the aborigines in Australia and the Maoris 
in New Zealand, and other underprivileged and disadvantaged groups — the poor, 
the mentally and physically handicapped, rural inhabitants, migrants etc. have 
become popular objects of research. In both Australia and New Zealand this research 
has been of a descriptive, empirical kind, supported by statistical data.’ There has 
been little attempt to synthesize the findings or to develop a cohesive sociological 
theory of the relevance of social factors for educability. 

Fundamental to a consideration of the role of education is knowledge about the 
structure and function of society itself. It is one of the tasks of the sociologist to 
investigate whether the claims of Australian society to be egalitarian and classless 
(long expressed in such phrases as “getting a fair go” and “equal opportunity") are 
based on fact. Davies and Encel have, within the limits of present research, given 
us a good picture of the Australian scene, as has Forster for New Zealand, but there 
are many gaps.!? They admit, for example, that “the study of class and status in 
Australia is in an intolerably neglected state’’. Yet some 30 per cent of school children 
attend non-State schools, many of these being acknowledged as ''social-class insti- 
tutions”, with high fees, and all the trappings of the traditional English Public 
School. No one has yet challenged Connell's contention that we are moving towards 
the elimination of distinctions between schools.11 
: The role of education in effecting social mobility, particularly over the generation, 
is an unexplored field, although Bassett, in studying the backgrounds of teachers, 
found more stability in recruitment than mobility.12 When sociologists discover 
more about the nature of Australian society, social stratification, social mobility and 
the like, then the task of the educationist in looking at "equality of opportunity" in 
education will become easier. Here the work of Oeser, Hammond and Emery in 
collecting and interpreting data relating to family attitudes, family structure, social 
class, child rearing and school climate in a Melbourne suburb, and in a Victorian 
country town, is of special interest13. This supplemented research on behavior in 
relation to parent and teacher, although the emphasis lay more on social psychology: 
Classroom research has stressed psychological factors, on the basis that “each one is 
different’’. No sociological or social-psychological theory of learning has yet been 
developed. 

In society, education is no longer simply a means of socializing youth into their 
adult roles — a task it probably no longer fulfils. Australian education is highly 
vocational, and very closely associated with the work force and training for occu- 
pations. Surveys of technical education have been made, li careers of school leavers 
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have been studied, while at the tertiary level, research into higher education has 
produced highly significant sociological data.15 The relationship between occupation 
and income requires further sociological analysis, as does the social grading of 
occupations 16 and job recruitment. Never before in our society has education been 
so interwoven with the occupational structure, and the functions of education 
cannot be understood without reference to it. 

Finally, we come back to the question which has puzzled so many for so long - the 
role of education in effecting social change, within the political framework of a 
democratic society. That social change can be effected by education has been vividly 
demonstrated in our time by the deliberate plans of totalitarian regimes. Neverthe- 
less, social research does not play an important role in the decision-making process 
in Australia and the education system is adjusted to the changed social reality 
mostly after a long cultural lag, when social pressure starts undermining political 
security. 


The Future of Sociology of Education 

Education is a key societal institution; it straddles the social structure, touching 
it in many places, holding it together here and giving new form and direction there. 
Mass education affects employment and the economic order, industrial and economic 
change affects the kind and amount of education required, selection for further 
education affects stratification processes. All this leads to the founding of additional 
research establishments and the creation of new decision-making positions in edu- 
cation, Thus education plays a strategic role; as Floud and Halsey so clearly said, 
it is “a central determinant of the economic, political, social and cultural character 
of society.’’18 

This author shares Dodson’s view that the sociology of education appears unlikely 
to become a subsection of sociology as for example, sociology of work, sociology of 
religion, or sociology of medicine. Dodson maintains that although many other 
disciplines examine the same behavioural phenomena, the educational sociologist is 
interested only in those aspects of the educative process which are social. After 
reviewing the standpoints of the “pure’’ sociologist and the “educational practition- 
er”, Dodson states that there is an in-between field which is slowly developing into a 
discipline in its own right. “It bids fair to become, along with psychology and bio- 
logy, one of the foundation sciences of education.’’ This new discipline will seek to 
formulate a methodology and build up a body of scientifically tested knowledge. 
es the educational sociologist falls the task of bridging the gap between the two 

ields. 

Educationalists have realized that education is something far wider than abe 
events in the schoolroom and sociologists have recognised that at the heart of society 
are the arrangements which the social group makes for its continuity through 
Socialization of the young and transmission of the accepted culture to future gene- 
tations. So the marriage of education and sociology has taken place. Developments 
in Australia and New Zealand point to the sociology of education growing into an 
accepted discipline with its own concepts and methodology. é 

Meanwhile, for the immediate future, the solution of important educational 
problems in Australia and New Zealand depends on further sociological research. 
It will enable sociologists themselves to gain a clearer picture of society as a vae. 
Much closer cooperation between educationists and sociologists isa prerequisite. 
Even where they co-exist in Australian and New Zealand tertiary institutions, the 
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two disciplines are frequently separated by academic curtains of ignorance and 
suspicion. However, sociologists have begun to overcome their indifference and 
are now writing on the contributions which sociology can make to education, while 
educationists are increasingly using sociological findings.!9 Perhaps universities 
will take the lead in bringing together workers in these vital areas of social 
science. As Emile Durkheim stressed, in another place and in another age, "if ever 
there was a time and a country in which the sociological point of view was indi- 
cated, in a particularly urgent fashion, for pedagogues, it is certainly our country 
and our time.''20 

Rupert Goopman, University of Queensland 
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Cure, ADAM, Educational Strategy for Developing Societies. A Study 
of Educational and Social Factors in Relation to Economic Growth. London: 
Tavistock Publications, 1963, pp. 180. £ 1.50. 2nd ed. Paperback, 1970. 
pp. 180. 90 p. 


Daß Bildung in einer Welt des technischen Fortschritts wesentlich zum wirt- 
schaftlichen Wachstum und zur sozialen Entwicklung beiträgt, ist inzwischen nicht 
mehr umstritten, obwohl über die Methoden der Messung des Beitrags, den der 
Faktor Bildung zum wirtschaftlichen Wachstum leistet, keine Übereinstimmung 
herrscht. Noch fragwürdiger ist, ob man sich bei der Untersuchung der Wachstums- 
mechanismen in den unterentwickelten Ländern Asiens, Afrikas und Latein- 
amerikas der gleichen Methoden und des gleichen begrifflichen Apparats bedienen 
darf wie im Falle Europas, Nordamerikas oder Japans. Die Entwicklung der heute 
industrialisierten Länder geschah unzweifelhaft unter völlig anderen historischen 
Vorzeichen, als sie heute für die unterentwickelten Länder gelten. 

Adam Curle hat Anfang der 60er Jahre als Harvard-Professor ein Buch zur 
Bildungsstrategie der Entwicklungsgesellschaften geschrieben, in dem er seine lang- 
jährigen Erfahrungen als Regierungsberater in Pakistan und als Professor in Ghana 
auszuwerten suchte, ohne allerdings auf die oben angesprochene Problematik ein- 
zugehen. 

Curle geht, ohne die historische Situation der unterentwickelten Länder und ihre 
Lage auf dem Weltmarkt zu analysieren, von einer historisch abstrakten Definition 
des Begriffs Entwicklung aus. Danach ist das Ziel von Entwicklung eine starke 
liberale Gesellschaft, in der Gleichheit und soziale Gerechtigkeit das Fundament für 
Arbeitswillen und Leistungsfähigkeit abgeben. Die Situation der Unterentwicklung 
wird beschrieben als ein Teufelskreis, in dem Armut, extreme Ungleichheit, in- 
effektive und korrupte Verwaltung und Überreste kolonialer Mentalität einander 
gegenseitig bedingen. In dieser Situation bekommen die Ausgaben für Bildung 
häufig einen absurden Charakter. Gleichwohl läßt sich nach CuRLE aus dem Bei- 
spiel Puerto Ricos ableiten, wie ein erweitertes Bildungssystem aus dem Teufels- 
kreis herauszuführen vermag. Wesentlich erscheint CURLE vor allem die Heraus- 
bildung einer “Neuen Klasse" (GALBRAITH) von privatwirtschaftlichen Unter- 
nehmern und Technikern, die mit den traditionellen Strukturen bricht, sich aber 
um eine breite Mittelklasse ergänzen muß, soll die Ungleichheit nicht noch ver- 
schärft werden. Er ist der festen Überzeugung, daß nur liberal-demokratische 
Strukturen — trotz eines möglichen Mangels an unmittelbarer Effektivität — lang- 
fristig der Entwicklung zum Erfolg verhelfen. Der Kommunismus ist für ihn 
unvereinbar mit dem Heraufkommen einer Weltgesellschaft, wie sie für das Über- 
leben aller notwendig ist. 

Aus diesen Gedankengängen, hin und wieder aufgelockert durch die Schilderung 
eigener Erlebnisse und einige soziologische und statistische Daten, leitet Curle eine 
Reihe von Maßnahmen ab, die für ihn im ganzen eine Strategie darstellen. Zuallererst 
müßten danach einige agencies einen psychologischen Wandel herbeiführen, indem 
sie wirksam die Idee propagieren, daß Entwicklung nicht nur wünschbar, sondern 
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auch möglich sei. Community development müßte die allgemeine Qualität des Lebens 
auf dem Lande steigern, den Bürgersinn pflegen und die hygienische Erziehung 
fördern. Großer Wert wird dann vor allem auf die Ausbildung für die Landwirtschaft 
gelegt, weil (nach W. W. Rostow) die Verbesserung der Landwirtschaft Voraus- 
setzung für den allgemeinen Aufschwung ist. Zur Förderung der Industrie wird 
empfohlen, die Lebensbedingungen der Arbeiter zu verbessern, die Gewerkschaften 
zu ermutigen und für Berufsausbildung am Arbeitsplatz und in besonderen Institu- 
ten zu sorgen. Erwachsenenbildung und Frauenbildung sollen die vorhandene 
Arbeitskraft weiter stärken. Im formalen Schulwesen sollten vor allem die Sekundär- 
und Berufsschulen und die Lehrerbildung gefördert werden. Mögliche Maßnahmen 
zur Reduzierung der aus der zu schnellen Ausdehnung des Primärschulwesens 
resultierenden schlechten Ergebnisse sollten studiert werden. In bezug auf die 
Universitäten schlägt Curle vor zu prüfen, ob es nicht sinnvoller wäre die Studenten 
ins Ausland zu schicken, als kostspielige Universitäten selbst zu bauen. 

Ohne vorausgehende Analyse der bestehenden Situation eine Strategie zu ent- 
werfen, ist schlecht möglich. Eine Bildungsstrategie für unterentwickelte Länder 
hätte zur Voraussetzung haben müssen, daß man sich zunächst über Ursachen, 
Mechanismen und Konsequenzen der Unterentwicklung Klarheit verschafft hätte. 
Die wirtschaftliche und politische Abhängigkeit dieser Länder, ihre Integration in 
den Weltmarkt, die Exportorientierung ihrer Wirtschaften, die Verschlechterung 
der Handelsbegingungen, die technologische Abhängigkeit, die strukturelle Arbeits- 
losigkeit, die Hypertrophie des “tertiären’’ Sektors, die Probleme der Schaffung 
eines inneren Marktes bei extrem ungleicher Einkommensverteilung, die äußere 
Verschuldung — all dies sind grundsätzliche Probleme, die bei Curle überhaupt nicht 
berührt werden. Stillschweigend wird die mangelnde Absorptionsfähigkeit des 
Marktes für ausgebildete Arbeitskräfte als ein leicht lösbares Problem behandelt, 
der brain drain nach Europa und Nordamerika nicht einmal erwähnt. Das Buch ist 
ganz getragen von dem wenig tiefschürfenden, idealistischen Entwicklungsoptimis- 
mus, der die Zeit der Präsidentschaft Kennedy kennzeichnete. 

Es spricht für die intellektuelle Redlichkeit von Adam Curle daß er sich in einer 
Einführung zur Neuausgabe seines Buches im Jahre 1970 von seiner früheren 
Grundhaltung distanziert. Nun beklagt er die wirtschaftliche Ausbeutung und 
politische Beherrschung der armen durch die reichen Länder und das Komplizentum 
der herrschenden Klassen in den unterentwickelten Ländern mit der Welt der 
Reichen. Er zitiert jetzt nicht mehr Rostow, Galbraith und A. G. Frank (von 1960), 
sondern Frantz Fanon und Pierre Jalée, und identifiziert sich weitgehend mit der 
Entwicklung Tansanias unter Julius Nyerere. Trotz einiger Spezifizierungen seines 
Entwicklungsbegriffs hält er aber den Inhalt seines Buches weiterhin für gültig. 
Eine Weiterentwicklung seiner neu gewonnenen Einsichten hätte ihn zu der Er- 
kenntnis führen müssen, daß eine Bildungsstrategie nur dann Sinn hat, wenn sie von 
vornherein Ergebnis einer umfassenden Analyse und dann Teil einer ebenso um- 
fassenden Strategie ist, die umwälzende Veränderungen in Politik, Wirtschaft und 
Kultur und in den Beziehungen zu den Zentren der Entwicklung beinhalten müßte. 


Urs MÜLLER-PLANTENBERG 
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FERNANDES, FLORESTAN, Educacäo e Sociedade no Brasil. Säo Paulo: 
Dominus Editora, 1966, pp. 614. 


The heterogeneous essays that make up this book show a fundamental concern 
with the tasks confronting the sociologist in Brazilian society. 

The first part — “Education in Brazilian Society'' — reveals the book's theoretical 
and empirical frame of reference for the analysis of education, sums up the general 
views of the author and gives substantial information necessary for the full under- 
standing of the other essays. 

The second part — “Dilemmas of Higher Education" — focuses on the role and 
purpose of universities in Brazilian society, the meaning of empirical research, the 
historical and social functions performed by the Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciénceas e 
Letras, the connections between the university and the process of social and econo- 
mic development, the difficulties affecting the growth and the financial support of 
the University of Säo Paulo, and also the socio-pedagogical significance of Brasilia's 
new university. 

The third part of the book covers the Campaign for the Defense of Public Schools, 
à nation-wide campaign that was undertaken by Brazilian university professors, 
intellectuals, writers, students and workers. Florestan Fernandes was the leader of 
this Campaign and here he describes its point of departure, and its successes and 
failures from the aspect of the sociologist's involvement in the role of the politician 
or the man of action. In Brazilian society such activity is an important and absorb- 
ing dimension of the overall social roles of the sociologist and the intellectual. 

The concluding section of the book analyses Brazilian society's educational 
problems and emphasizes topics such as the links between democratic practice 
and education and the ideological component of educational policy. It shows the 
extent to which social change is accelerated by educational reforms. The author 
evaluates, furthermore, the work of important Brazilian educators, such as Fernando 
de Azevedo and Anísio Teixeira, who are responsible for substantial improvements 
in the Brazilian educational system. 

The main contribution of the book is the analysis of how education is affected by 
the dynamics of social change and the extent to which social change depends on 
educational innovation but never results, directly, from the operation of educational 
factors. This is characteristic of the Brazilian pattern of social and cultural change; 
it involves a certain amount of permissiveness regarding innovation but dilutes its 
creative effects at the level of control and implementation. This pattern develops, 
in other words, a. style of compromise between innovation and persistence of the 
status quo. The sociologist as a scientist and as a man of action is moulded by this 
ambivalence, which gives him a role that transcends academia and involves him 
with a wider public. 

MARIALICE Foracchı, Universidade de São Paulo 
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FRIEDENBERG, EDGAR Z., Coming of Age in America. Growth and 
Acquiescence. New York: Random House, 1965. pp. 300. 

CLARK, Burton R., Educating the Expert Society. San Francisco: 
Chandler, 1962, pp. 301. 


On first view, these two books would seem to be totally unrelated. Although both 
authors are sociologists with long and distinguished work in the sociology of edu- 
cation, their styles and approaches are as different as one could find in the field. 
Friedenberg, a frequent contributor to highbrow magazines, is best known as a 
commentator on and critic of American mass culture, Along with Paul Goodman, 
he has been a defender of dissident youth culture and one of the most articulate 
interpreters of the meaning of American values for the young. Burton Clark is a 
talented representative of mainstream sociology who has written widely on junior 
colleges, college student subcultures and small liberal arts colleges. Friedenberg's 
style is personal and suffused with anguish and anger. Clark's style is cool, analytic, 
non-evaluative. This is not to say that Clark makes no value judgments, for they 
are implicit in much of what he says in Educating the Expert Society. Rather, like 
Kerr's The Uses of the University, there is something about the coolness of the prose 
which carries a tacit acceptance of things as they are. Friedenberg writes as à bril- 
liant, worldly, angry adolescent might depict the society around him. Clark is the 
equally brilliant, worldly, realistic grown-up. 

Friedenberg gives us a highly personal picture of life in American high schools, 
loosely based on research he and several colleagues conducted early in the sixties 
in nine high schools with tenth, eleventh and twelfth grade students. Friedenberg 
himself interviewed many of the twenty-five students from each of the schools, using 
a series of six “incidents’’ involving mythical students, parents and teachers from a 
mythical high school. Students were asked to choose from a series of cards those 
resolutions, descriptions and comments which they thought best fitted the situations. 
There are problems with the validity of some of the incidents, as Friedenberg 
recognizes, but the method is a highly imaginative and useful way of getting at some 
subtle value questions difficult to tap with more standard approaches. — 

From students’ responses to the episodes, Friedenberg constructs a picture of 
American high schools and high school students which is grim indeed. “Adolescents 
are among the last social groups in the world to be given the full nineteenth-century 
colonial treatment” and, if not quite colonial, American high schools — even the 
"best", most affluent suburban ones — are custodial. They allow little free choice, 
usurp all areas of student initiative, operate through a pattern of control, distrust 
and punishment. With a heavy heart, I suspect, Friedenberg finds that his student 
interviewees reflect the deadening impact of such an environment. They acquiesce 
(hence, the subtitle of the book, “Growth and Acquiescence") in the importance of 
good manners and good order. People should be “nice’’; they should be group- 
oriented; they should cooperate. Whenever Friedenberg comes across youngsters 
with some verve, individuality, subjectivity, or rebelliousness, he dwells lovingly on 
their uniqueness. Out of despair, perhaps, but unconvincingly, Friedenberg draws 
attention to what he knows will always be a minority value: in sane society, 
education designed to help people understand the meaning of their lives and become 
More sensitive to the meaning of other people’s lives ... is bound to be education 
for a minority, for only a minority will accept it or demand enough of themselves 
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to take part in it. The problem is not how to extend the appeal of such educatig 
but how to protect and support it against the hostility of people who are frighten 
or outraged by it''. In effect, what Friedenberg is arguing for is enough room if 
American education for these rare people, for “gentlemen” of whatever social cl 
Although Friedenberg spends some time analyzing which aspects of Americal 
society have transformed the high school and the culture of adolescents, we get 
more systematic treatment of this and other topics in Clark's book. Clark's task isi 
large one and, within space limitations, masterfully performed. It is nothing les 
than to trace the distinctive impact of modern societal conditions on educati 
institutions all the way from elementary schools to colleges and universities. Usin 
a variety of historical materials and statistical data, Clark shows the impact @ 
changes in the larger society — especially the increased role of technology and ti 
demand for skilled technicians and professionals — on education as an agent for 
transmission of culture vs. the production of new culture; the role of education 
in training and sorting people for the new technological era; the impact of educatio 
on life changes; the relationships between the educational system and minoriti 
Clark then shifts to an institutional and cultural analysis of the problem of contro 
in different types of educational structures; of the organization of schools am 
colleges; of student cultures in colleges and high schools. I found that this last 
of chapters succeeded particularly well in bringing together data and ideas om 
clearly focused set of topics from many different sources. For example, Clark analyze 
the functions of counseling in a mass industrial society in terms of the need to locate, 
direct and train specialized talents. Despite some resistance to the proliferation 
counseling activities, Clark predicts an even greater emphasis on them: "Those 
interested in how modern society presses on the organization of the school and colle 
can learn much by exploring further the developing place of counseling.” 
Clark lets himself go in the last chapter, in which he talks about the impact 0 
massive social change on the quality and experience of education; it is here thal 
Clark's analysis is most applicable to the Friedenberg book. Clark links the rise © 
the status of "teenager"', and its consequent emphasis on ''fun"' and peer conform ity 
to larger societal forces focussed on the postponement of adult responsibility. 
Schools increasingly have been asked to accommodate to plural interests in the 
twentieth century; this has the effect of moving the classroom and the culture o 
the schools toward a common denominator and a concern with tolerance, relativism 
and sociability — the very qualities Friedenberg found, and decried. When Clark 
writes of "technical barbarism’’ — the development ''of men acute in technical 
judgment but myopic in social affairs", we are back in Friedenberg territory. Clar 
puts the issue in the proper context: “The problem of the expert raised by the 
democratic-totalitarian struggle and the needs of underdeveloped societies is thus 
finally the large issue of the possibilities of educating men for cultural maturity am | 
social responsibility in a technological age’’. 
The issue remains to be resolved in this century, not only in schools but through: 
modern society. Perhaps the revolt of some college students (and, now, some h 
school students) in many of the advanced industrial societies presages the beginning 
of solutions. If not solutions, they represent intense responses to the proble ms 
addressed in these books written before the revolt. One wishes to hear what Frieden 
berg and Clark may have to say at the beginning of this new decade. 


ZELDA F. Ganson, University of Michigan 
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GoopMAN, PAUL, Growing Up Absurd. Problems of Youth in the Organ- 
ized System. New York: Random House, 1960. pp. 296. 
CALLAHAN, RONALD E., Education and the Cult of Efficiency. Chicago} 
London: The University Press of Chicago, 1964. pp. 273. $ 5.50. 
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Goodman bemiiht sich in diesem Buch um den Beweis seiner These, daß ein 
sinnvolles Hineinwachsen in die bestehende Gesellschaftsordnung nicht möglich sei. 
Dabei stellt er auf amerikanische Verhältnisse ab, wenn er die Beziehungen zwischen 
Gesellschaft und anpassungsunwilliger Jugend untersucht. 

In der Unmenschlichkeit und Unglaubwürdigkeit des organisierten Systems sieht 
Goodman den Hauptgrund für die mangelnde Motivation Jugendlicher, sich ihm 
anzupassen oder gar in ihm mitzuarbeiten. Die Unwürdigkeit offenbart sich dem 
Heranwachsenden überall dort, wo die Divergenz von verfassungsrechtlich garan- 
tiertem Anspruch auf freie Selbstverwirklichung in der Gesellschaft und der histo- 
risch gewachsenen Verfassungswirklichkeit des Systems spürbar wird. Goodman 
zeigt auf, daß dieses Mißverhältnis gerade jene Kategorien betrifft, die als stützende 
Normen des amerikanischen Gesellschaftsbildes seit der Erklärung der Menschen- 
rechte betont werden (Glaube und Vertrauen, Solidarität, Patriotismus, Recht auf 
Selbstverwirklichung und davon abgeleitet u.a. feies Unternehmertum). Zwar 
bleiben diese Werte in ihrem immanenten Anspruch auf Gültigkeit bis heute un- 
verändert, aber die Entwicklung der Gesellschaft vollzog sich hin zum organisierten 
System, welches keinen Platz mehr für Werte dieser Art hat. Warum, so fragt 
Goodman, sollten sich dann junge Menschen solchen Normen verpflichtet fühlen, 
um aus dieser Verpflichtung Anreize zum Mitgestalten des organisierten Systems 
abzuleiten? Die solcherart motivierte Absage der Jugend an das organisierte 
System stellt sich in unterschiedlichen Formen dar. Aber haben Beatniks, jugend- 
liche Kriminelle und Straßenbanden, sowie die dem System scheinbar 
Jugend trotzaller spezifischen Unterschiedlichkeit eines gemeinsam: die Alternative, 
in ein verlogenes und profitorientiertes System hineinzuwachsen oder aber, sich dem 
organisierten System zu verweigern. Gesehen, so meint Goodman, wird die Alter- 
native von allen. 


problem” entweder mit dem Schlagwort vom Generationenkonflikt zu deeskalieren 
suchte oder der “Jugendkriminalität” mit dem Ruf nach Recht und Ordnung 
begegnete. Heute wird das Problem der aufbegehrenden Jugend nicht nur von 
Gesellschaftswissenschaftlern, sondern auch von einem großen Teil der allgemeinen 
Öffentlichkeit in seiner komplexen Wechselwirkung von Ursache und jeweiliger 
Form des Protests weitgehend erkannt und ernst genommen. 2 

Das selbstgestellte Ziel hat der Autor nur teilweise erreichen können. So deutlich 
er Mißstände des organisierten Systems herausstellt, so vage wird er, wenn er Vor- 
schläge vorbringt, sie abzuschaffen. Da Goodman der Auffassung ist, die Unwiirdig- 
keit des organisierten Systems sei die Folge einer Vielzahl verpaBter, verschleppter 
und korrumpierter ‘Revolutionen’’ (womit er Reformation, New Deal, Städte- 
planung, Klassenkampf u.a.m. gleichermaßen meint), sieht er die Lösung des 
Problems in deren konsequenter Wiederaufnahme, Weiterführung und Beendigung; 
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die alten Werte könnten dann wieder installiert werden, der Anreiz für junge 
Menschen zur Mitarbeit in der Gesellschaft damit gegeben sein. Betont er also zuerst 
die Systembedingtheit der Unwürdigkeiten und Zwänge des organisierten Systems, 
die den Jugendlichen die vollkommene Integration unmöglich machen, rät er als 
Heilmittel, unter Beibehaltung des Systems diese Zwänge abzuschaffen. Ein offen- 
kundiger Mangel des Buches scheint mir in der Auslassung der besonderen Probleme 
zu bestehen, mit denen die weibliche Jugend durch Vorgabe eines männlich aus- 
gerichteten Gesellschaftssystems konfrontiert wird. 

Die Sprache ist oft durch eine sentimentale Ausdrucksweise belastet; mag das aus 
dem sehr überzeugend vorgetragenen persönlichen Engagement des Autors auch 
erklärlich sein, so wirkt es doch in einem Buch, welches sich als Beitrag zur gesell- 
schaftskritischen Analyse versteht, zumindest befremdlich. Goodman bezeichnet 
sich selbst nicht als Wissenschaftler; er spricht von sich als Künstler. Aus dieser 
Haltung heraus betont er an mehreren Stellen, daß es sicherlich andere gebe, die 
kompetenteres zum Thema “ Jugendproblem’’ sagen könnten als er. Dies sollte auch 
jener Leser bedenken, der in dem Buch vergeblich nach einer politischen Akzen- 
tuierung der vorgetragenen Gesellschaftskritik suchen wird. 

Goodman attackierte in seinem Buch u.a. die Profitorientierung als signifikantes 
Merkmal des organisierten Systems. In dem Buch von Callahan, Education and the 
Cult of Efficiency, wird diese Kritik aus dem allgemeinen Bereich in den besonderen 
überführt und am Spezialfall vertieft, nämlich an der äußeren und inneren Struktur 
der Verwaltungen öffentlicher Schulen in den USA. Die Verflechtung ökonomischer 
mit erzieherischen Prinzipien charakterisiert heute den Aufbau der Schulverwal- 
tungen, und oft wird die Forderung nach rationeller Arbeitsweise in den Schulen 
vor die Beantwortung der Frage gesetzt, auf welche Weise das Schulsystem die 
bestmögliche Erziehung der Kinder gewährleisten könne. Callahan versucht, Ur- 
sprung und Entwicklung des Einfließens wirtschaftlicher Kategorien in das Schul- 
wesen aufzuzeigen. Der Aufbau seines in 10 Kapitel gegliederten Buches spiegelt in 
weit klarerer Form das Vorgehen des Autors, als das bei dem Buch Goodmans der 
Fall war und sein konnte; im Gegensatz zu Goodmans Vorhaben erlaubt Callahans 
Thema eine der zeitlichen Entwicklung angelehnte Gliederung. So beginnt er zeitlich 
mit der Jahrhundertwende; die USA waren damals auf dem Weg zur Großmacht, 
und der aufstrebenden Wirtschaft des Landes kam bei dieser Entwicklung eine 
Schlüsselposition zu. Das führte sehr bald dazu, daß die Denkansätze und Methoden, 
die den wirtschaftlichen Aufstieg ermöglicht hatten, zum Symbol für Fortschritt 
und Reform schlechthin wurden. Weite Bereiche des öffentlichen und privaten 
Lebens wurden "'verwirtschaftet". Dieser Entwicklung konnten sich auch die 
Schulen nicht verschlieBen. Wenn auch das Taylor-System nicht direkt von der 
Wirtschaft auf die Schule übertragen wurde, so war es doch bald zur Selbstver- 
stándlichkeit geworden, die Schule als einen Betrieb zu sehen, der “im Prinzip den 
gleichen Gesetzen wie ein erfolgreiches Unternehmen" zu unterliegen hätte. Callahan 
zitiert Cubberley (1916): “Our schools are, in a sense, factories in which the raw 
products (children) are to be shaped and fashioned into products ..." Denn: 
tus ee is a shaping process as much as the manufacture of steel-rails’’ (Bobbitt, 

Als wohl deutlichstes Beispiel dafiir, daB schlieBlich Kostenrechnung unmittelbar 
an die Stelle erzieherischer Überlegungen getreten war, führt Callahan den wohl 
profiliertesten der “efficiency experts”, Spaulding, an; dieser hatte herausgefunden, 
daß der Griechischunterricht “teurer” als der Musikunterricht wäre und deshalb 
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seine Abschaffung empfohlen, es sei denn, der “Preis” könnte gesenkt werden. 
Callahan zeigt von Kapitel zu Kapitel die immer stärker werdenden Einflüsse wirt- 
schaftlichen Denkens auf die Schulen und ihre Organe, wobei er den Schulverwal- 
tungen und den ihnen vorstehenden Schuldirektoren besondere Aufmerksamkeit 
widmet. Diese eigentlich Verantwortlichen für den Ablauf der Prozesse im Bildungs- 
wesen waren sozial zu sehr geschwächt, als daß sie der zunehmenden Fetischisierung 
ükonomischer Prinzipien an der Tür zur Schule hátten Einhalt gebieten kónnen. 

Bis Anfang der dreißiger Jahre hatten sich dieSchulen dem Diktat von ókonomisch 
geleiteter Kritik so weit gebeugt, daB die Arbeitsweise nahezu aller Schulverwaltun- 
gen von dem Motto bestimmt war: “Körperliche Leistungsfähigkeit, geistige Lei- 
stungsfähigkeit, moralische Leistungsfahigkeit’’. Rationalisierung war zum Allheil- 
mittel sämtlicher bis dahin registrierter Schwierigkeiten im Bildungsprozeß ge- 
worden. 

Callahans Buch versteht sich als Warnung vor einer Überbetonung nicht-päda- 
gogischer Maximen im Bereich schulischer Erziehung. So bildet für Callahan nicht 
nur das Nachwirken der in der "efficiency era” freigesetzten Impulse Anlaß zu 
erhöhter Wachsamkeit; auch bei der nach dem Sputnik-Schock erfolgten curricula- 
ren Umschichtung zugunsten der mathematisch-technischen Disziplinen standen 
nicht-pädagogische Erwägungen Pate, die ebenfalls eine Verzerrung der Struktur 
des Bildungswesens bewirken könnten. Callahans Warnung aber ist auch für deut- 
sche Leser aktuell; denn mit der geplanten Einführung neuer Lehr- und Lern- 
methoden erwächst auch dem deutschen Bildungswesen die Gefahr, daß ein viel- 
versprechender Anfang zur Gewährleistung besserer schulischer Erziehung in ein 
ähnlich folgenschweres Debakel einmünden könnte, wie es die amerikanische Schule 
durch die Überbetonung des ökonomischen Kalküls durchleben mußte. 

Bei aller tiefgreifenden Kritik bleibt Callahans Argumentation abgewogen und 
sachlich; er verkennt nicht die Notwendigkeit, Kostengesichtspunkte auch im 
Schulwesen zu berücksichtigen. Doch betont er ihren Charakter als Mittel zum 
Erreichen des höheren Ziels, nämlich der Sicherstellung bestmöglicher Erziehung 
für unsere Kinder. 


Curistor CoxRAD, Max-Planck-Institut für Bildungsforschung, Berlin 


Hansen, DONALD A.; GERSIL, JOEL E. (eds.), On Education — Socio- 
logical Perspectives. New York: Wiley, 1967. pp. 300. £ 4.20. 

GOTTLIEB, DAVID; REEVES, JON; TEN HOUTEN, WARREN D., The Emer- 
gence of Youth Societies. London: Collier-Macmillan, 1966. pp- 416. £ 4.10. 


At a time when the sociological understanding of education, both as an institution 
and as a social system, and of youth culture has been growing, these volumes are 
a much needed and timely contribution to the field of sociology of education. 

On Education — Sociological Perspectives, ably edited by Hansen and Gerstl, is an 
attempt to analyse various aspects of an educational institution with the tools of 
sociology. It is composed of three distinct sections. The first part, in the very first 
article by one of the editors, defines sociology of education as emphasizing the more 
empirical aspects of the educational system (as opposed to “educational sociology’ 
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with its stress more on the normative and practical aspects of educational practices); 
it then describes the often necessary yet at times irksome and uncomfortal 
symbiosis between the field of education and that of sociology. The second part 
the book consists of five essays by sociologists, each individual in specialization, 
argument and style, but well-integrated in the overall pattern of the book. The first 
essay presents a detailed discussion on the importance of institutional analysis at qc 
time when the polity makes a huge investment in the educational institution; the 
second article examines certain conditions under which education can be an agent 
or an effect of social change; the third, and in the opinion of this reviewer, the best 
essay, deals with the intrinsic and extrinsic relationship between social class and 
education, and then between achievement motivation as related to mobility and 
educational attainment and opportunity; the fourth offers an analysis of educational 
institutions from the viewpoint of organizational theory (though this reviewer holds 
it for the weakest essay in the volume); the last article discusses recruitment and 
occupational prestige in the teaching profession. The third and final section of 
book is composed of three articles, by sociologists in New Zealand, Australia 
England respectively, giving brief critiques of the analyses from cross-cultuj 
perspectives. On the whole, this is an excellent book and can be recommended for 
any advanced course in sociology of education. 

The second book under review, The Emergence of Youth Societies by Gottlieb, 
Reeves and Ten Houten, deals with possibilities of developing a theory of youth 
culture as well as a useful instrument for measuring adolescent behavior on a cross 
cultural basis. The importance of the subject matter hardly needs to be underscored, 
when students, an important segment of the youth culture of today, have emerged - 
as one of the chief agents of social change. One of the most fascinating features of 
student radicalism in the latter part of the 1960s through the early part of the ’708 
as well, has been the emergence of a student culture that often transcends cultural, 
economic and social differences. Youth today constitutes a sizable portion of & 
national population: what has been always the case in developing nations has be- 
come a reality in highly developed industrialized societies as well; in the United 
States and Japan, for example, almost half of the national population falls under 
age twenty five! It is no surprise, then, that the attention of society and social 
scientists, has been dramatically focused on the emergence of youth societies. 

The present volume examines the youth cultures under the premise that certain 
characteristics of behaviour would be comparable among nations regardless of the 
cultural content of those nations, and that if, in fact, the presence of “adolescent 
cultures" is more dependent on the structural characteristics of a society than its 
particular cultural content, it should be possible to examine the phenomena of 
adolescent behaviour meaningfully among cultures. With this premise in mind, the 
authors undertook the following: (1) the compilation of a cross-cultural bibliography 
dealing with materials pertaining to the training and behaviour of adolescents 
(including three distinct areas: South Asia, East Asia and the Near East); (2) the, 
application of an hypothesis earlier advanced by Gottlieb and Guttman that 
“adolescents behave much the same anywhere, in any socio-cultural context, in 
that they will become oriented to (involved with) referents whom they perceive 88 ` 
having the desire and the ability to help them attain skills, goals and roles (ends) 
and that they will not become oriented to referents whom they perceive as having 
neither the desire nor the ability to help them attain these same ends" (p. 1); 
(3) the development of a mathematical model which would allow for the study of 
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adolescents in different kinds of social and cultural settings; (4) the application of 
the proposed mathematical model to a series of empirical studies dealing with 
socialization of adolescents in order to test it. 

To this end, the authors applied the “Facet Design” as developed by Louis 
Guttman, and concluded that there are indeed great similarities in the reported 
behaviour, attitudes, aspirations, and values of youth from different nations and 
cultural settings. Further, they presented substantial evidence that there are some 
striking continuities in the structure and substance of adolescent behaviour. 

Despite its worthy objective, however, the present reviewer feels that this volume 
has certain drawba the authors never really apply their “Facet Design” to the 
vast amount of cross-cultural data available. Moreover, more than 80% of the book 
is nothing but a cross-cultural bibliography; some of the entries are quite outdated 
and have no relevance to their theoretical model. The book, therefore, does not 
really fulfil its promise and is essentially a cross-cultural bibliography, well compiled 
and annotated. 


Toyomasa Fuse, University of Montreal 


Jaccanp, PIERRE, Sociologie de l'éducation. Paris: Payot, 1962. pp. 254. 
FF 90. 

BERGER, Gaston, L’homme moderne et son éducation. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1962. p. 366. FF 18. 

LOBROT, MICHEL, La pédagogie institutionnelle. Paris: Gauthier-Villars, 
1966. pp. 280. FF 38. 


Précédé d'un livre de méme orientation: Politique de l'emploi et de l'éducation, 
la Sociologie de l'éducation de Pierre Jaccard apporta lors de sa parution une 
contribution essentielle à l'évolution des idées pédagogiques en France. Les milieux 
francais de l'enseignement ont, par tradition, été formés à considérer l'action 
éducative comme strictement désintéressée et consacrée à la formation de l'Homme 
en général. Les fondateurs de l'école publique ont toujours tenu à séparer oig. 
ment et consciemment le monde de l'enseignement du monde économique: “l’en- 
seignement n'est pas une industrie.” Le livre de Jaccard — qui connut lors ds = 
parution une large diffusion du fait délibéré des autorités scolaires frangaises — 
rappelait opportunément que l'enseignement joue et à toujours joué une donation. 
d'adaptation sociale et mettait l'accent sur le divorce croissant en Europe entre les 
fins traditionnelles de l'enseignement et les besoins sociaux nouveaux résultant de 
l'évolution technique et démographique des sociétés. Nourri de statistiques variées, 
le livre de Jaccard mettait en relief la carence de l'enseignement européen en matière 
de formation. Malthusien, ségrégationniste, tourné tout entier vers la formation 
d'élites humanistes, cet enseignement ne répondait d'aucune fagon aux besoins de 
l'économie en scientifiques et en techniciens. Les élèves ainsi formés ne trouvaient 
pas à s'employer. Par ailleurs, l'explosion. demogr: aphique accusait encore 99 
déséquilibre qui se traduisait dans l'école méme par une insuffisance marquée du 
nombre des professeurs qualifiés. L'auteur cherchait dans le modéle américain les 
voies d’une possible solution: élargissement du recrutement de l'école secondaire, 
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instauration de la formation permanente, développement de l'orientation. Ces livres 
ont eu en France une efficacité indéniable sur l’organisation des études et ont 
grandement contribué à faire prendre conscience à l'opinion publique des problèmes 
économiques liés à l'éducation. Avec le recul, on peut toutefois penser qu’ils passaient 
de façon trop allusive sur le problème principal: il est bien d'adapter les structures 
scolaires aux besoins de la société industrielle: mais pour quoi faire? La mise en 
question actuelle de la société industrielle elle-même, la crise de la jeunesse dans le 
monde occidental conduisent à penser qu’une réflexion philosophique sur le système 
industriel est aussi nécessaire qu'une adaptation de l'école à ce système. 

Paru à la méme date (1962) cet ouvrage posthume de Gaston Berger, L'homme 
moderne et son éducation, offrait déjà une solution possible à des problèmes de jour 
en jour plus brülants. Précisions que le titre de cet ouvrage peut faire illusion. Il 
s'agit en fait d'un recueil de différents articles et discours dont certains remontent 
à 1947. L'intérêt de ce recueil pour la sociologie de l'éducation réside principalement 
dans le chapitre II intitulé bizarrement ‘‘psychologie et éducation” où le lecteur 
trouvera sous forme condensée les thèses désormais bien connues de Gaston Berger 
sur l'adaptation de l'éducation au monde moderne. Berger, inventeur en France de 
la "Prospective" fut le premier à souligner les conséquences nécessaires dans le 
domaine de l'éducation de l'accélération de l'histoire. Cette évolution accélérée 
démographique et technique, conduit à dévaloriser l'instruction spécialisée au profit 
de l'éducation permanente et des conditions de son instauration. Or, l'enseignement 
français actuel est un enseignement de tradition, transmettant de façon inconsciente 
des attitudes stéréotypées. Il convient de dépasser le primat des disciplines, de ne 
plus penser à la modernisation de l'enseignement en terme d'allongement des 
scolarités mais au contraire de mettre l'accent sur les vertus modernes de calme, 
d'imagination, d'esprit d'équipe, d'enthousiasme, de courage, seules susceptibles de 
permettre l'adaptation de l'homme à la mobilité accélérée des savoirs et des con- 
ditions de vie. Ces idées sont actuellement devenues banales. Notons qu'elles n'ont 
pas encore trouvé leur application. Le reste de l'ouvrage est plus l'oeuvre de philo- 
sophe que de sociologue. Mais on peut dire que cette philosophie donne tout son 
sens au choix éducatif: permanence des valeurs humanistes classiques face aux 
philosophies de l’engagement: marxisme et existentialisme. La fin derniére de la 
politique comme de l'éducation est à chercher dans la liberté humaine et dans som 
respect. Mais cette liberté ne peut étre qu'une conquéte atteinte par une maîtrise 
qui est dégagement, et un engagement qui est générosité. Au milieu du désarroi 
contemporain des valeurs, la lecture ou la relecture de cet ouvrage déjà ancien pourra 
inciter certains à la dérision. ILen fortifiera d'autres dans la certitude d'une nécessaire 
permanence des valeurs transcendantes au sein de la modernité. 

Le livre de Lobrot, La pédagogie institutionnelle, paru en 1966 est d'une toute 
autre veine. C'est un livre "engagé" qui appartient plus à la contestation politique 
agressive qu'à la sociologie de l'éducation. En un sens, ce livre est prophétique car i 
annonce, deux ans avant, la grande crise de mai 1968 qui se nourrira largement des 
théses avancées. La partie critique de l'ouvrage analyse le système scolaire français 
comme le produit d'une pédagogie bureaucratique dont la fin dernière est la Pro” 
tection et la perpétuation de la classe bourgeoise dominante. La clé du système est à 
chercher dans l’angoisse dont essaient à se protéger parents, enseignants et enfants. 
L'acceptation d'une pédagogique de la contrainte ne peut s'expliquer par ce besoin 
fondamental: on retrouve ici curieusement la critique nietzschéenne de la morale 
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chrétienne, morale d’esclaves, fruit d’une perversion de la volonté. Dans cette 
perspective, le pédagogue est “le vrai policier" de la bourgeoisie. 

Lobrot invite à détruire ce système en retrouvant les voies de la liberté. Il est vain, 
selon lui, de s'en tenir aux essais de la pédagogie "nouvelle". Les solutions qu'elle 
propose ne sont point négligeables, mais elles sont impuissantes à rompre le systéme 
hiérarchique bureaucratique parce qu'elle ne cherche qu'à améliorer le systéme sans 
s'attaquer aux causes profondes. Une pédagogie nouvelle authentique doit étre 
institutionnelle, c'est-à-dire qu'elle doit supprimer l'angoisse dont se nourrit la bureau- 
cratie répressive et, pour ce faire, mettre en cause l'institution et non seulement les 
méthodes. Lobrot pense trouver le modéle pédagogique nouveau dans les techniques 
modernes de la psychanalyse. La dynamique des groupes restreint la technique des 
groupes Balint, montre comment on peut se libérer de l'angoisse et accéder à l'auto- 
nomie. La classe, l'école, l'éducation nationale doivent s'inspirer de exemples. 
Le groupe de diagnostique débouche ici dans “l’auto-gestion pédagogique” cas 
particulier d’un système politique général qui seul permet la libération véritable de 
l'homme d'une bureaucratie policiére secrétée par l'angoisse et exploitée par les 
classes possédantes. Ce livre exprime de façon intéressante une tendance “gauchiste” 
de la pensée pédagogique française. Son audience est très limitée, mais il témoigne du 
profond désarroi oü se trouve la réflexion pédagogique actuelle. 


Louis LEGRAND, Institut National de Recherche et de Documentation 
Pédagogiques, Paris ar 


Lacey, C., Hightown Grammar: The School as a Social System. Manches- 
ter: Manchester University Press, 1970. pp. 214. £ 2.75. 

Hucues, M. G. (ed.), Secondary School Administration: A Management 
Approach. Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1970, pp. 254. $ 
Monks, T. G. (ed.), Comprehensive Education in Action. Slough: Nation- 

al Foundation for Educational Research, 1970. pp. 208. £ 2.50. 


The three volumes reviewed here are representative of three different orientations 


towards the analysis of schools as complex organizations. Lacey’s study is in the 
sociological tradition of organizational analysis which emerged during the 1950s in 
the United States and which took as its field of study not only industrial organt- 
zations — as in the earlier managerialist tradition — but also hospitals, prisons and 
schools. This approach tends to view schools from the perspective of sociological 
theory rather than from that of the operating problems of the schools themselves. 
Hughes’ collection is very much in the managerialist tradition which has character- 
ized what has come to be called ‘the new movement’ in educational administration 
in the United States. The collection of papers by Monks is in the much more British 
tradition of accumulating factual data about schools as a basis for decision-making. 
The approach is more concerned with description than with the testing of theory. 

Lacey’s study is less concerned with the formal and administrative aspects of 
School than with the patterns of interpersonal relationships amongst pupils and 
associated subcultures. It is a case study of a grammar school located in the north 
of England and studied over a period of three years. The book begins with a detailed 
account of the historical development of the school and the current provision of 
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secondary education in the city. This places the study in a macrosociological context 
and establishes links between the internal operations of the school and the opportuni- 
ty structure of Great Britain. Following this, Lacey establishes a process model with 
two major components: differentiation, i.e. "the separation and ranking of students 
according to multiple criteria which make up the normative, academically-orientated 
value system of the grammar school”, and polarisation, which “takes place within 
the student body, partly as a result of differentiation, but influenced by external 
factors and with an autonomy of its own’’. He then tests some of the assumptions 
of this model using sociometric techniques and a variety of indicators of pupil sub- 
culture. He does this at the school level, in a cohort study of one ‘express’ stream, 
and through a number of individual case studies. He is able to demonstrate that the 
intake of the grammar school becomes differentiated within classes during the first 
year of school and further differentiated in the second year — when streaming 
occurs. The pupil subculture is polarised into a pro-school culture which is strong in 
the higher streams, and an anti-school subculture which characterizes the lower 
streams. 

The book edited by Hughes is a collection of papers which resulted from a course 
in school management and is intended to appeal to the practising headteacher. Part 
I consists of two chapters by Hughes aimed at encouraging the headteacher to 
appreciate the relevance of management theory to his work, firstly by putting the 
problems of schools in the context of educational change and secondly by reviewing 
the literature — mainly American — on organizations and their administration. 
Section 2 consists of five chapters by George Thomasson, Professor of Industrial 
Relations at Cardiff University, which look at school administration within the 
wider context of management theory. Thomasson takes a highly rational view of 
organizational processes in schools in terms of an input-output model, goal setting, 
and the decision-making role of the head. The remainder of the book consists of 
contributions by practising heads which report on operational problems in compte 
hensive schools and of two case studies which were used as a basis for discussion on 
the course. As a book, this collection of articles is a little unsatisfactory, due to its 
mixing of levels of analysis and the lack of any clear development. The coherence in 
the book is implicit rather than explicit and would be quite clear to people who had 
attended the course and participated in the discussions but less so to the practising 
head who simply reads the book. Nevertheless, it is a useful contribution to the 
sparse British literature on administration for the reader who can handle the varia- 
tions in perspective and make the necessary connections. 

The book edited by Monks follows the same author’s Comprehensive Education in 
England and Wales (1968) which was the first report of the study of comprehensive 
schools in England and Wales currently being carried out by the National Foundation 
for Educational Research, The first book gave a broad account of the structure of 
comprehensive schools based upon the entire sample. The present book gives a more 
detailed consideration of various aspects of comprehensive schools based upon 
smaller samples. Each chapter has been contributed by a member of the research 
team, and the following aspects are covered: administration, school curriculum and 
pupil welfare, pupil attainment, friendship choices, extra curricular activities, and 
school-community contacts. One could not adequately summarize the reported 
findings as the chapters themselves are virtually detailed summaries of the work. 
That this should be the case is a function of the nature of the investigation itself, 
and we can focus on the approach itself rather than on the detailed findings. 
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The three books, then, illustrate different ways of studying schools as complex 
organizations. The NFER study reported in the Monks book is not strictly an 


organizational study, nor is it intended to be. It is a comparative study of various 
dimensions of schools. Its purpose is to compare one dimension across a range of 
schools rather than to relate these dimensions to other aspects of the school social 
system in order to present organizational profiles. The distinction between this 


survey approach and the method used in the other two books can be seen by com- 
paring those sections of each book which share a common concern. The second 
chapter in Monks’ book (by A. W. L. Bates) is entitled: “The administration of 
comprehensive schools'' and gives such data as teacher-pupil ratios, the distribution 
of responsibility allowances amongst teachers, and the length of time heads spend 
with visitors. This is clearly very different from the approach taken in the Hughes 
book which is concerned with the process of administration, its behavioural rather 
than its structural aspects. The fifth chapter of Monks’ book (by T. Kawwa and 
T. S. Robertson) is entitled: “Mixing and friendship choices’ and shares Lacey's 
interest in formal peer groupings, but whereas the chapter simply charts friendship 
patterns in relation to broad categories on ability, class and behaviour, Lacey’s 
study is concerned with how they develop, how they relate to other dimensions of 
the school, and with their consequences. In short, he too, like Hughes, is concerned 
with process. 

Apart from the basic differences in the purpose and origins of the two books, the 
focus of Hughes’ and Lacey’s studies differ in their orientation towards the school 
as a complex organization, Hughes deals with a formal dimension of the school 
- administration, whereas Lacey deals largely with an informal dimension — pupil 
groupings and subcultures, Each is aware of the importance of the other dimensions, 
and, in fact, Lacey is concerned with one important part of the formal structure of 
the school, i.e. streaming. Organizational analysts have found it difficult to handle 
within the same conceptual methodological framework both formal and informal 
aspects - in the case of the school, the worlds of the teachers and the pupils. Hence 
one group of researchers feels that a school is best understood through its structure 
and pattern of administration, while the other sees the key in the unplanned activities 
of staff and pupils. British studies have tended to concentrate on two aspects of the 
school — cultural transmission and pupil differentiation, and Lacey’s work is one of a 
number of valuable case studies which have been carried out in British schools in 
recent years by Hargreaves, King, and Ford, among others. The significance of 
different patterns of management has not so far been widely investigated. The need 
for such studies is increasing as changes in the internal organization of schools and 
in the curriculum generate new patterns of authority relationships, such as collegial 
authority. There are sections in Hughes’ book, especially those written by Hughes 
himself, which hint at the implications of such changes. But by and large the implict 
model underpinning the different contributions is still a centre-periphery model 
with the head retaining the key decisionmaking role. 

In sum, those books represent different traditions of organizational study, each 
of which is valuable and complements the other. The optimism of the early 1960s 
that a model of school organization would emerge which would encompass formal 
and informal aspects and also enable educationists to solve the operational problems 
of schools has not been fulfilled. We probably still need to take different perspectives 
if we are to understand the functioning of the school, but perhaps also there is a case 
fora greater degree of convergence between the different approaches represented in 


these three books. 1 
Eric Hovyte, University of Bristol 
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LAWTON, DENIS, Social Class, Language and Education. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1968. pp. 181. £ 1.20 

HARGREAVES, Davin H., Social Relations in a Secondary School. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1967. pp. 226. £ 1.60. 

FORD, JULIENNE, Social Class and the Comprehensive School. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1969. pp. 174. £ 1.60. 

Corwin, RoNALD G., A Sociology of Education. Emerging Patterns oj 
Class, Status and Power in the Public School. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1965. pp. 454. $ 7.95. 


The relationship between social class and educational attainment is a major theme 
in the British literature on the sociology of education, In addition to the pioneering 
surveys of Jean Floud, many offical surveys have shown that middle class children 
overachieve relative to working class children, even when measured intelligence is 
held constant. The theories proposed to account for this phenomenon are usually“ 
variants of what has been called the theory of culture clash or cultural discontinuity. 
Briefly, it proposes that education is a process of cultural transmission, and that 
the culture of the educational system is derived from the dominant group in society, 
which in Britain is the loosely defined middle class. Middle class children are there- 


fore in better cultural continuity with the educational process, sharing its values and ` 


showing a more favourable adaptation to its structure. Working class pupils may be 
culturally discontinuous with the school; even to the point of conflict between them. 

The work of Basil Bernstein has been carried out in this research setting. In his 
socio-linguistic theory of social learning he proposes that language is the principal 
medium through which culture is acquired, and conceptions of social structure and 
social position are established. Particular social positions are associated with the use 
of particular speech codes. His basic typology is two-fold, consisting of restricted 
codes, used in social groups to confirm existing relationships, and elaborated codes, 
used mainly in the transmission of information and abstract ideas. Whereas all 
members of society have access to different kinds of restricted codes related to the 
various roles they occupy, Bernstein suggests that access to the elaborated code is 
associated with higher socio-economic status. 

Denis Lawton’s book, Social Class, Language and Education, moves within 
Bernstein’s framework. Lawton puts it into its setting through a concise resumé 
of the work on social class and educational opportunity, and the pre-Bernstein 
literature on language in relation to social background. A valuable synopsis of the 
psychologists’ work on language, including the Russians, Luria and Vygotsky, 
sets the stage for a critique of Bernstein’s work. This Lawton develops with great 
clarity, conveying the intellectual excitement of tracing the development of the 
theory from its early crude formulation, based on measurements of verbal and 
non-verbal intelligence in small groups of children from different social backgrounds 
to the sophisticated expositions which have formed the basis of the large scale, not 
yet fully reported research at the University of London Institute of Education. 

Lawton also reports his own research, a replication and refining of some of 
Bernstein’s, illuminating both the complexity and promise of such sociological 
analysis of language. In his concluding chapter he surveys some of the British and 


— 
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American compensatory education programmes, including a language programme, 
in an attempt to explore the educational implications of Bernstein’s work. 

David H. Hargreaves, Social Relations in a Secondary School is a case study of a 
boys’ secondary modern school, and is firmly in the British tradition of the social 
class analyses of education. The pseudonymous Lumley School was intensively 
studied, u participant observation over a long period of time. One of the most 
refreshing aspects of the book is Hargreaves’ honesty in reporting the problems 
involved in using the role of the part-time teacher to make observations. The role- 
conflicts inherent in this situation lead to his eventually abandoning his teaching 
functions, in order to retain the confidence of his respondents. 

The study concentrates on the fourth year pupils and the events leading up to 
their situation. The pupils were academically streamed for teaching purposes, as is 
common in such schools, and Hargreaves uses stream-status as an independent vari- 
able in the analysis. He confirms other research in showing that the lower middle 
class and skilled manual workers’ children were overrepresented in the top streams. 
By the use of questionnaires and observation he was able to show degrees of cultural 
continuity between the school and different streams. The top stream pupils express- 
ed attitudes and manifested behaviour of a more educationally favourable kind 
than lower stream pupils. Hargreaves distinguishes two pupil subcultures; the pro- 
school academic sub-culture characteristic of the top stream, and the school-hostile 
delinquent subculture of the lower streams. The aetiology of these subcultures 
presents a chicken-egg type of problem. Did the streaming structure give rise to 
these subcultures, or were they due to the concentration of lower working class boys 
in the bottom stream ? 

The strength of this study is the acuity of its insights into teacher-pupil relation- 
ships in the classroom, particularly the observations about the informal status 
system among pupils. In the top stream this was congruent with the way the teacher 
distributed esteem. In the bottom streams, teacher disapproved behaviour was 
related to high informal status. i EN 

Julienne Ford’s Social Class and the Comprehensive School is also within the British 
tradition of the sociology of education, It is an attempt to study the impact of 
education on the relationship between social class and educational attainment. She 
first examines the pro-comprehensive school literature to arrive at a theory, or 
ideology, of comprehensive education, in the form of five propositions; that it will 
produce a greater development of talent, provide a greater degree of social equality 
of opportunity, raise working class levels of occupational aspirations, promote social 
mixing and promote the conception of society as a flexible hierarchy rather than a 
rigid dichotomy (‘them and us’). She operationalised these propositions in the form 
of items in a questionnaire which was.administered to pupils in one secondary 
modern, one grammar and one comprehensive school, The results are interpreted to 
indicate that none of the five propositions is confirmed. 

Miss Ford handles the comprehensive school literature very well, and guo level a 
the sociological theory used for orientation and explanation is quite sophisticated. 
However, reservations must be expressed. concerning the soundness of the research 
design. As her title implies, the attempt was to examine the validity of the claims 
for the effects of comprehensive education, It could be argued that these effects 
would only be apparent in a national system. of exclusively comprehensive schools. 
If this is so, then the propositions could only be tested using a before and after 
Comprehensivisation research design, which would have many methodological 
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problems. If it is accepted that the propositions may be validly tested in the present 
mixed system of secondary schools, then it would be necessary to choose the different 
sample schools with great care. As might be expected the social class and ability 
compositions of the grammar school actually chosen were higher than those of the 
secondary modern school. However, the social composition of the comprehensive 
was more working class than that of the secondary modern school, and its ability 
composition only a little more favourable, and so it was not fully comprehensive in 
these respects. 

As the author points out, there are few a priori reasons to expect the theory of 
comprehensive education to be substantiated, but the study would have been a more 
satisfactory one if its empirical work had been executed as expertly as its theoretical 
basis. However, viewed as three case studies of schools the research is a valuable 
addition to the literature, and the instruments for measuring pupils’ perception of 
social structure are quite original. 

American studies of the school have tended to pose age-conflict rather than class- 
conflict theories. Ronald G. Corwin's, A Sociology of Education is an exception, 
although it treats the relationship between social class and education only as a minor 
theme. The book does not report an empirical study, but presents mainly a series of 
secondary analyses of existing studies using concepts such as bureaucracy, status 
and power. Whereas in the United Kingdom the study of the formal organisation of 
schools has focused mainly on streaming, it has a stronger tradition in America, 
particularly in the field of educational administration. Corwin, however, places it 
firmly in the mainstream of sociology by using the concept of bureaucracy- He 
begins by delimiting the field of the sociology of education so that it concentrates om 

the school as an organisation, and upon the relationship between the educational 
system and the general social system. After a sociological analysis of the recent 
history of American education he goes on to deal with social change in relation to 
the school system, proposing an extensive theory. The section on social class influen- 
ces on the school system illustrates the limitations of the use of secondary analysis. 
The interesting theoretical propositions are only indirectly supported by evidence 
from studies which were not originally guided by these propositions. 

The most successful section is that devoted to teachers as employed professionals 


in bureaucracies, where the author reports some preliminary findings of his own ` 


research. The discussion of interpersonal relations between teachers is perhaps the 
most insightful, and a selection of the subheadings gives an indication of the range 
covered: avoidance, discretion, tact, hinting, ignorance, lying, secrecy and joking. 
The book is part of a series of introductory text books in sociology and the author 
includes chapter conclusions, questions for further consideration and selecti 
readings. It represents a worthwhile trend in the sociology of education. 


Roxarp A. Kine, University of Exeter 
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Muscrove, FRANK, The Family, Education, and Society. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1966. pp. 156. £ 1.40. 
C. Suirman, M. D., The Sociology of the School. London: Longmans, 1968. 
pp. 196. 60 p. , 
v Banks, OLIVE, The Sociology of Education. London: Batford, 1968. 
pp. 224. 


The three volumes reviewed here have much in common. All are written by 
British sociologists and focus on the analysis of educational processes and insti- 
tutions. Although the first by Professor Musgrove places a major emphasis upon 
“the family as a socializing agency, he relates it to the school as a parallel educational 
institution. All reflect the sociologist's rapidly expanding interest in the analysis of 
educational institutions. 
^ In The Family, Education, and Society, Musgrove has examined the historical role 
— ef the family in the socialization of children and youths. He assesses the relative 
influence of the family and the school and proposes that the school should assume a 
more effective role in moderating the influence of the family among the strata 
producing educationally disadvantaged children, in order “to enable the individual 
to achieve the fullest development of which he is capable; to further the cause of 
social justice by eliminating the influence of birth; and to promote a more unified 
and cohesive society by using schools as a bridge from family life to a wide and 
_ diversified range of social contacts, involvements, and experiences” (p. 1). The 
d Author demonstrates in the early chapters of the book that, contrary to 
Ae belief, the family continues to exert great influence on the behavior and education 
. — of its children. The widely held notion that the peer group has replaced family — 
I influence is not supported by either the evidence presented by Mr. Musgrove or this 
reviewer's research. This is a useful book for students of both the family and edu- 
“cation. It provides a tightly reasoned argument with an excellent analysis of the 
| relevant research. 
The book by Professor Shipman, The Sociology of the School, is designed to analyze 
5 the school as a social organization. In doing this, the author uses the standard 
structural-functional frame of reference, but combines it with an analysis of the 
"patterns of conflict within the school. The combination provides à balanced view of 
E the school as a social system. Following an introduction dealing with the function of 
Schools in society, Part 2 analyzes the school through the structural-functional ` 
model, with a chapter on the culture of the school, one on the social structure of the 
school and a third on socialization and social control. Part 3 consists of one chapter 
analyzing the patterns of conflict within the school. The final part is composed of 
five chapters examining schools as social organizations with a combination of 
structural-functional and conflict models of analysis. The volume includes references 
* to basic research and has an excellent bibliography. 
The author has achieved his main object of giving a sociologist's view of the school. 
He tries to maintain a strictly neutral position, and succeeds to a remarkably high 
degree. However, those who are concerned about the role of the school in the shaping 
of society or providing some measure of equality of opportunity for students will 
find Shipman’s work unsatisfactory in contrast with the previous volume by Mus- 
Stove. Shipman draws much from earlier works in the field but does not show 
Acquaintance with some of the later relevant publications. 
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The Sociology of Education, by Olive Banks, is a broader examination of the field 
than either of the previous volumes. This author examines education in its societal 
setting, the school as a social organization, and the role of education in the process 
of societal change. She has therefore attempted to provide the sociology of education 
student a compact general analysis of the relevant aspects of the field. In this 
reviewer's opinion, the author has done a remarkable job of presenting a rather 
diverse body of subject matter in a carefully organized and compact volume. 

After an introductory chapter in which the theoretical frame of reference and 
historical setting is presented, the author turns to the relation of the educational 
institution to the larger society. This is followed by chapters which relate the edu- 
cational processes to the economic and stratification systems. Two chapters follow 
on the relation of family background to socialization and achievement in the school. 
Chapter 6 deals with the control of schools, and 7 the social background and roles of 
teachers. Two chapters examine the school as a formal organization and as a social 
system. The final chapter discusses the contribution of education to social change, 

Dr. Banks examines the several dimensions of the educational institution from 
the perspective of the sociologist. She is not primarily concerned with making re- 
commendations for the improvement of education, but she examines the effective- 
ness of the school and criticizes its function more than Shipman in the previous 
volume. Readers who are looking for a guide to educational reform zi) not find 
Banks particularly useful, but those looking for a careful analysis of . ducational 
institutions in the Western world will find The Sociology of Education extremely 
useful. In this reviewer's opinion it is among the best, if not the best, of recent 
volumes designed for a general examination of the sociology of education field. 

The three volumes reviewed here are representative of the carefully reasoned and 
well written work of British sociologists of education. All are worthy additions to & 
rapidly growing body of sociological literature in this field. Although all three write 
from a sociological frame of reference, they tend to accept the common assumption 
that human abilities are inherited, limited, and fixed. Although Professor Musgrove 
wishes the school to overcome the handicaps of children from disadvantaged families 
and recognizes the limitations of objective testing, he like the others assumes that 
human abilities are drastically limited. Shipman not only accepts this, but gives the 
impression that there is little or nothing the school can do to overcome the dis- 
advantaged condition of lower class children. He seems to assume that the school can 
only tolerate the disadvantaged and allocate them to lower class positions. In spite 
of these limitations all three volumes are significant contributions and are recom- 
mended to students of the sociology of education. 


à W. B. Brooxover, Michigan State University 
"y 
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Snecurrz, HEINRICH, Soziologie und Erziehungswissenschaft. Wissen- 
schaftstheoretische Grundzüge ihrer Erkenntnisstruktur und Zusammenarbeit. 
Stuttgart: Enke, 1970, IX + 608 S., DM 66. 


Zwischen Soziologie und Pädagogik herrscht in Deutschland wie in der Bundes- 
fepublik sozusagen seit Anfang an, d.h. wenigstens seit Dilthey, ein gespanntes 
Verhältnis, und diese Spannung liegt im Prinzipiellen begründet; in der wissen- 
schaftstheoretischen Grundlegung, in den Fragen der (relativen) Autonomie und 
der Wertfreiheit bzw. Wertbindung der Pädagogik. Im Gegensatz zu den pragmati- 
scher denkenden Wissenschaftlern der englischsprachigen Länder, die es vorzogen, 
trotz ungeklärter (aber eben auch nicht dogmatisierter) Grundsatzfragen wichtige 
Forschungen in Angriff zu nehmen und sich über die Fachgrenzen hinweg zu ver- 
ständigen, waren die deutschen Pädagogen jahrzehntelang von einem Prinzipien- 
Streit ohne wirklich durchschlagende Forschungskonsequenzen absorbiert. Dieser 
Prinzipienstreit ist heute noch bestimmend für das Verhältnis von Pädagogik und 
Soziologie und insbesondere für die Erziehungssoziologie. Zwar hat die Erziehungs- 
Soziologie in den letzten zehn Jahren — jedenfalls was die Zahl der Publikationen 
und des wissenschaftlichen Personals betrifft — einen riesigen Aufschwung genom- 
men. Wenn zunächst die Entwicklung unter der etwas verengten Fragestellung der 
MBildungssoziologie’” stand, d.h. im groBen und ganzen einer Soziologie des organi- 
Sierten Schulwesens und hier wiederum besonders seines akademischen Zweiges 
(vom Gymnasium bis zur Universität), so beginnt sich die Forschung heute wieder 
auf den ganzen Erziehungsbereich (wie auf die mikrosoziologischen Fragestellungen 
der Sozialisation und auf die makrosoziologischen Fragen der Einbettung der Schule 
und der Familie in die politischen und ökonomischen Systemzusammenhänge) aus- 
zudehnen. 

Aber die starke quantitative Expansion kann die nach wie vor bestimmenden 
qualitativen Strukturmerkmale nicht verdecken: nämlich erstens den konstanten 
Rückstand der Erziehungssoziologie gegenüber der allgemeinen Soziologie und den 
fortgeschritteneren Spezialsoziologien — sowohl in theoretischer und methodologi- 
Scher wie in empirisch-analytischer Hinsicht und zweitens den ideologischen Über- 
hang der Erziehungssoziologie, der einerseits in einer direkten Politisierung und 
andererseits im Fehlen einer klaren Entwicklungslinie und in einer starken An- 
fälligkeit für kurzlebige Modeerscheinungen zum Ausdruck kommt. Beides scheint 
damit zusammenzuhängen, daß die Erziehungssoziologie — trotz einiger Forschungs- 
institute und selbst innerhalb dieser — weitgehend ein Feld für Dilettanten geblieben 
oder wiederum geworden ist. Wahrend namlich die Nachbardisziplinen der Pädago- 
gik ~ wie die Philosophie, die Psychologie, die Soziologie und die Anthropologie — 
nach dem Zweiten Weltkrieg mit aller Kraft versuchten, wieder Anschluß an die in- 
ternationale Wissenschaftsentwicklung zu finden, und wahrend sich hier der metho- 
dologische Apparat ganz beträchtlich differenzierte und die Theoriestandards SE 
bar gehoben wurden, haben die Erziehungswissenschaften, die in den Nachkriegs- 
Jahren durch eine Rückkehr zum einseitig geisteswissenschaftlichen Denken der 
Zwanziger Jahre gekennzeichnet waren, diesen Anschluß bis heute nicht gewonnen. 

Während sich die anderen Disziplinen sozusagen “erhärteten”’, wurde die Páda- 
Sogik weltanschaulich “‘aufgeweicht”’ — erst im Sinne einer christlichen Anthropolo- 
E oder im Sinne einer antiindustriellen und cher wissenschaftsfeindlichen Kultur- 

tik, und heute — im Umschlag dazu — im Sinne einer marxistisch gefärbten und 
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nicht selten geradezu chiliastischen Kultur- und Gesellschaftskritik. Diese 
weichungstendenzen haben sich nicht nur in der Fluktuation der Studenten "n 
in der Neueróffnung von Lehrstühlen und im lawinenartigen Ansteigen der Pub k 
tionen auf diesem Gebiet, sondern auch in der Theoriebildung selbst niedergesc 
gen, und zwar in eindeutigen Regressionserscheinungen: in der Polarisierung 
Geistes- und Naturwissenschaften oder von “emanzipativem’’ und ''funktit 
Denken usw., in der ideologischen Abkapselung gegen die anderen Wissenschaj 
bei einem gleichzeitigen Hang zur Begründung der Erziehungswissenschaften 
einem außerpädagogischen ""höheren’’ Prinzip (etwa theologischer, anthropolog 
scher, transzendentalphilosophischer oder auch politökonomischer Art); in 
Dominanz einer leerformelhaften Zieldiskussion und utopischer Modellkonst 
tionen mit einem nur geringen Realitatsgehalt, und schließlich im Fehlen wi 
intra- und interkulturellen strukturanalytischen Vergleichen usw. 4 
Etwa auf diesem Hintergrund ist die vorliegende Arbeit “eines Versuches 3 
Erkenntnisstruktur, Wissenschaftssystematik und Zusammenarbeit zwischen So 
logie und Erziehungswissenschaft' zu verstehen und zu würdigen. Dieses umfi 
reiche und auBerordentlich gründliche Werk (mit einer Bibliographie von 37 um 
einem Register von 65 Seiten) versucht, die ideologischen Barrieren zwischen S 
logie und Padagogik abzutragen und die Zusammenarbeit zwischen beiden Di 
nen auf eine neue Basis zu stellen. 
Der erste Teil des Buches (S. 1-154) ist der Darstellung des Meinungsstreits, di 
Mißverständnisse und der falschen Versóhnungen gewidmet, wobei sich be 
das dritte Kapitel ("Nichts als MiBverstándnisse?'" S. 116-154) der aktu 
Diskussion zuwendet. Im größeren zweiten Teil wird dann das Verhältnis von 
logie und Erziehungswissenschaft in systematischer Weise dargestellt: Das 
Kapitel (S. 155-215) wendet sich der Soziologie zu, das zweite (S. 216-375) dt 
"Erziehungswissenschaft'' (“Pädagogik als Erziehungswissenschaft"', “Erzieh 
wissenschaft als empirische Sozialwissenschaft", “Pädagogik als pädagogi 
Anthropologie"); im dritten und oft weit ausgreifenden Kapitel (S. 376-502) win 
schlieBlich versucht, die Stellung von "Soziologie und Erziehungswissenschaft 
System der Wissenschaften" zu bestimmen. Das Ziel dieses Kapitels und des gan 
Buches ist — nach Jürgen Habermas Zur Logik der Sozialwissenschaften (Tübin; 
1967) auf eine Formel gebracht — “die Wiedereinsetzung der den Geistes- wie 
Gesellschaftswissenschaften eigentümlichen verstehenden Methode'' (S. 380). _ 
Diese grundlegende und zuverlässige Arbeit, die eine Fülle von wichtigen Abhand 
lungen (bis hin zur Theologie und zur Philosophie der Naturwissenschaften) 
siert und zusammenfaßt, erfüllt ihren selbstgesetzten Zweck voll und ganz: 
Handreichung für Studierende der Padagogik und Soziologie [zu] sein, für die 
Zusammenhang von Erkenntnis und Leben zwar keine Frage ist, die aber an 
überkommenden akademischen Maxime der Wahrheitsfindung der Wissens 
festhalten” (S. VII). 
Wie der Autor selbst bemerkt, ist dies ein typisch “‘deutsches’’ Unternehmen, 
durch den “weitgehenden Verzicht belegt [wird], auch die internationale, insbe 
sondere die englischsprachige Literatur einzubeziehen” (S. VIII), und nicht. 
“deutsch” in dem Sinn, daß die angelsächsische “analytische Philosophie” nur 
Blickwinkel des allzu deutschen ''Positivismusstreits" gesehen wird; es ist 
deutsch in der permanenten Aufeinanderfolge von Begriffsabgrenzungen U 
Klassifikationen — wobei dann beiläufig Max Weber in die “‘positivistische Traditii 
der empirischen (!) Soziologie von Auguste Comte und John Stuart Mill über 
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Vilfredo Pareto [und] Emile Durkheim” eingereiht und René König der "neopositi- 
vistischen Renaissance'' zugeschlagen wird (S. 131). "Deutsch" (und wohl nur aus 
der kurz skizzierten Situation verstündlich) ist aber auch die wohl etwas überzogene 
systematische Intention, (dieser Band ist nur als ein erster von vier Bänden “zu 
einer Soziologie der Erziehung"' zu verstehen, S. VIII). 

Der Wert einer allumfassenden Systematik findet eine Begrenzung allerdings 
darin, daß sie der Autor anhand ausführlicher Referate und Kritiken über ausge- 
wählte Abhandlungen zu entwickeln sucht; wenn es sich auch um qualitativ hoch- 
stehende Abhandlungen handelt, so sind sie doch — jedenfalls was die Soziologie 
angeht — keineswegs repräsentativ. So wird zur Darstellung des Verhältnisses von 
"Pädagogik und Soziologie'" allein ein Aufsatz dieses Titels von Wolfgang Lempert 
herangezogen; Rudolf Lochners Deutsche Erziehungswissenschaft (Meisenheim 1963) 
wird von S. 225-287 und Wolfgang Brezinkas Kritik daran von S. 288-331 disku- 
tiert. So besteht die Gefahr, daB hier um der Kritik willen Positionen aufgebaut 
werden, die für den tatsüchlichen Forschungszusammenhang von Soziologie und 
Pädagogik nicht unbedingt sehr relevant sind. Überhaupt kann man sich von der 
Analyse sozusagen reiner Programmschriften keine sehr weitgehenden Aufschlüsse 
über die tatsáchliche Forschung und Theoriebildung in den angesprochenen Gebie- 
ten erwarten. Das gilt besonders für die Soziologie, wo Lehrstuhl-Disputationen in- 
zwischen keine sehr große Rolle spielen. 

Die Bedeutung des Buches liegt aber vor allem in der Abwehr der bei uns ständig 
drohenden Tendenzen der Polarisierung und der Politisierung der verschiedenen 
Theoriepositionen und in dem Versuch, “Erklären” und "Verstehen", “Natur- 
wissenschaften” und ‘‘Geisteswissenschaften’’ auf dem Gebiet der Soziologie wie der 
Pädagogik wieder zu verbinden, bzw. die in Wirklichkeit wohl kaum jemals abge- 
Tissene Verbindung wieder zu stärken. 

WALTER Bint, Universität München 


Swirt, D. F., The Sociology of Education: Introductory Analytical 
Perspectives. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1969. pp. 121. 80 p. 


Since the war there has been a shift in England from the view that the educational 
system must search out and develop the limited pool of talent in the nation to the 
view that the educational process itself is what produces talent. An analogous shift 

occured in the United States. Notably, the Coleman report takes as its criterion 
of equality of opportunity the comparative educational achievements of various 
Facial and ethnic groups rather than the comparative inputs into their education 
Which would only a short time ago have been the criterion. A change of this sort has 
a history, involves assumptions (for instance, the assumption that innate talent is 
randomly distributed among ethnic groups and social classes) and produces im- 
rk consequences for what we expect of schools. Controversy still rages about 
: * new assumptions and their implications. Yet about all Swift has the space to do 
în this too-short book is note this change in attitude and assert its importance. 
„ In order to “see the educational process as a whole’, Swift has placed the school 
7? à context of the family, peer groups, an administrative system, demographic 
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processes and processes of urbanization and stratification. He tries out the concepts 
of two or three organization theorists as applied to the individual school. However, 
he seldom gets beyond the level of the school to that of the school system with its 
own sequential structure and internal interdependencies. 

My own experience of teaching sociology of education to undergraduates makes 
me dubious that the bare assertion of a latent clash between the culture of the school 
and that of the working class boy will sink in. For real insight into that problem the 
student must read something like Jackson and Marsden's Education and the Working 
Class or Gerald Levy's Ghetto School. If the student is really to grasp the workings of 
the school's evaluations as self-fulfilling prophecies, he cannot just be told they work 
that way. He must read Rosenthal and Jacobson’s Pygmalion in the Classroom or its 
equivalent. 

The economic aspects of education are summarily dealt with; the contribution of 
education to the formation of economic capital is skimmed. There is more to it than 
manpower planning; the "DU" between schooling and the occupational structure had 
best be a loose one for maximum efficiency in an industrial society. People with 
highly developed skills in the sciences, mathematics and the humanities are needed 
in large numbers but they must be able to apply those basic skills flexibly to meet 
changing demands. 

The selection of themes treated in the volume is for the most part excellent, but 
each is touched on too briefly and this frequently makes the discussions unsatis- 
factory. The jacket claims the book is intended to serve as an introduction to the 
sociology of education for first-year sociology students or education students who 
have not studied sociology. However it is too brief and too abstract for that purpose. 
While the volume will seem a useful summary to the student familiar with the 
literature behind it, beginners will repeatedly find themselves with no concrete 
referents for what the author is trying to say. Apparently Swift has edited a volume 
of empirical readings to appear shortly. With some such supplementary illustrative 
material the book could work well as an introduction to the sociology of education. 
Standing alone, it looks more like a first-class outline for such a course. 


LEILA Sussmann, Tufts University, USA 
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E EDUCATION AND SOVIET ECONOMIC GROWTH* 


+ by V. A. ZuAMIN and S. L. KOSTANIAN, 
V. I. Lenin State Pedagogical Institute, Moscow 


The enormous growth of productive forces caused by the current revo- 
in science and technology, has led to increased complexity in the 
pendence between science, technology, and economics. Under 
these conditions, the demands imposed upon the management of pro- 
duction and governance of society have increased immeasurably, and the 
Tole of specialists in the national economy has taken on greater importance. 
This is primarily due to the increasing sophistication of the means of 
E. and to growing mechanization and automation. These factors 
itate improvements in the training of scientists and specialists for 
Various sectors of the national economy. 
The Directives of the 24th Congress of the CPSU for the Five-Year Plan 
for the Development of the USSR National Economy in the period from 
1971 to 1975, state: 


demands of progress in science and technology; improve the quality of training 

and the ideological and political indoctrination of future specialists. Train 

approximately 9 million specialists during the five-year period. Train approxi- 

mately 9 million specialists with higher and secondary specialized education 

during the five-year period, devoting particular attention to the training of 

specialists in new directions of science and technology, for rapidly developing 
? branches of production and for the service sector.!) 


4 Develop higher and secondary specialized education in accordance with the 


«Changes in the content of labor, in the face of highly mechanized and 
automated production, lead to an increase in the volume of education, 
Which is a necessary element in the training of manpower. Education be- 
comes the basis for skills of a new type. 

The development of education becomes an organic component or, more 
Precisely, one of the integral elements of progress in science and technolo- 
8y. Today a continuous rise in the level of education of the population 
and ever accelerating growth rates of science and technology are charac- 
teristic features of industrially developed countries. Technological progress 
is effective only as workers become literate, sophisticated, knowledgeable, 

d highly skilled. 

increase in the economic significance of education requires aus 
appraisal of the traditional approach to its place and significance in socie" 


* Translated by Arlo Schultz. 
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ty. The expansion of education and the increased allocation of funds to 
education no longer merely characterize the social and cultural aspects of 
the development of a given country, but also represent a direct contribu- 
tion to its economic growth. 

Thus there is a need for analyses of all matters relating to production's 
impact on education and education's impact on production; for analyses 
of the economic nature, composition, and dynamics of the allocation of 
societal resources for determining the economic effectiveness of education, 


Education as a Factor in Increasing Productivity 

Experience shows that education exerts a many-faceted and significant 
influence on economic development. For the most part, this influence 
takes the form of increased labor productivity. As a rule, a worker with 
a higher level of education and cultural development masters a special 
field more rapidly and achieves a higher skill level, uses supplies and raw 
materials better and more effectively, makes more productive use of 
equipment, tools, etc., is responsible for fewer rejects and omissions on the 
job, produces items of higher quality, and so forth. 

The findings of the Special Laboratory for Socio-Economic Research in 
Public Education of the V. I. Lenin Moscow State Pedagogical Institute 
indicate that the educational level actively relates to an increase in the 
labor productivity of workers, Studies were conducted at the Dynamo 
and V. I. Lenin plants in Moscow, at the Kharkov S. Ordzhonikidze 
Tractor Plant, and at several textile works in the city of Ivanovo. The 
survey covered a total of 3,000 workers grouped according to the nature 
and the complexity of their work, their skill groups, job seniority, and age 
characteristics. 

The studies showed that in the case of most workers, the percentage of 
fulfillment of the output norm increased in proportion to their educational 
background. For example, toolmakers in Skill Group 4, with five years 
job experience and an eighth grade education, fulfill their shift quota by 
35% more than those with a fifth grade education. The output norms 
of workers with complete secondary education are 25% higher than the 
output norms of these with an eighth grade education. In the case of 
machine tool-operators with the same skill level and job experience, the 
norm is 15-20% higher. 

Skill group 3, packers with four years job experience and a 10th grade 
education, fulfill their norms 25-30% above similar workers with a fifth 
grade education. 

These conclusions are also confirmed by the findings of the Sociological 
Laboratory of the Cheliabinsk Pedagogical Institute which conducted & 
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study of 26,000 workers and found that a consistent rise in the general 
educational level of workers, by one grade level of schooling, means an 
average increase in labor productivity of 1.5-2.0% in machineconstruction ; 
0.4-0.7% in ferrous metallurgy; and 1.5-2.2% in light industry. 

As the educational level of the workers rises, there is a noticeable decline 
in tool breakage. So it is that among lathe operators and milling machine 
operators, more than 70% of all tool breakage is caused by workers with 
an education at the level of grades 5-7. 

There is a direct connection between the educational background of 
workers and the time spent in mastering new types of work. Each grade 
of general educational background (from the 6th to the 10th grade level) 
means an average 50% acceleration in the period required for the mastery 
of new types of work. 

The higher the educational level of innovators and inventors, the more 
proposals are submitted to the Office for Innovations and Inventions. 
Accordingly, there is a direct proportional correlation between the number 
of innovative proposals and the educational level. 

For production, the basic index of inventions and innovations is their 
economic effectiveness. In a tool shop, the total savings from proposals 
submitted in 1960-63 amounted to 54,300 rubles. Of this amount inno- 
vators with 9th and 10th grade education accounted for 40,000 rubles. 

There is also a correlation between the educational level of workers and 
the time they require to improve their job skills. A study of tool producers 
showed that a worker with a 10th grade education spends one-fifth the time 
that one with a Sth or 6th grade education spends to reach the next highest 
skill level. It has been established that approximately 90% of the speciali- 
zations in ferrous metallurgy and 80% of the specializations in machine 
construction today require secondary general or secondary technical edu- 
cation. In turn, high job skills and the ability to work faster promote 
higher output per unit of time, i.e., higher labor productivity. ` 

Naturally a worker's labor productivity depends not only on his edu- 
cational and skill level; it is determined by many factors and especially 
by the machine-worker ratio and the organization of labor. However, the 
introduction of new equipment, progressive technology, and modern labor 
organization methods cannot yield the desired results unless the worker's 
educational skill level rises, There is an extremely close relationship be- 
tween these processes and it is not always possible to determine precisely 
which part of an increase in labor productivity is due to equipment or 
organization and which part is due to higher skill levels. 

In the period between 1939 and 1967, the share of workers with (higher, 
secondary, and incomplete secondary) education in the national economy 
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of the USSR among the labor force increased 4.6 fold (from 12.3% to 
56.4%). The corresponding increase in labor productivity between 1940 
and 1967 was: industry and construction — 4.1 fold; rail transport 3.3 
fold; collective and state farms — 2.7 fold.?) 

The economic effect of education is first and foremost reflected in 
higher wages of workers. But all of society receives a certain economic 
advantage from increases in the educational and skill levels of the work 
force. Thus the economic effectiveness of education can be more fully 
expressed by the increase in national income due to higher labor produc- 
tivity. 


Effectiveness of Education and Growth in National Income 

Itisa very complex matter to develop acceptable methods of measuring 
the economic effectiveness of education which would most completely 
reflect the true role of education (and of science) because of the interaction 
among the numerous factors involved. 

In determining the economic effectiveness of education, one cannot use 
direct indices since in the actual process of education new economic values 
which could be expressed in monetary terms, for example, are not directly 
created. Nonetheless, here one can use indirect indices reflecting the role 
of education in increasing the effectiveness of labor and in creating national 
income. 

In particular, the part played by education in the formation of skilled 
labor can serve as such an index. When a person obtains a certain amount 
of general and specialized knowledge in the educational process, this 
transforms his labor to a defineably greater degree of complexity and he 
becomes a skilled worker. And the higher the educational and skill level of 
personnel, the greater is the corresponding economic "return" to society. 

The country's national income grows as a result of two factors: (1) in- 
crease in the total labor force; and (2) increases in their labor productivity. 
Higher labor productivity also stems essentially from two factors: (1) 
from higher machine-worker ratios; (2) and from the higher educational 
and skill level of workers. The improved organization of production and 
labor is sometimes named as a third factor. However, the organization of 
production and labor, as well as improvements in them, ultimately depend 
on the educational and skill level of workers, especially, of specialists. 
Therefore, at this stage of our study, we can contine ourselves to the first 
two factors. Here, the growth of labor productivity is the consequence of 
the simultaneous action of both factors — machine-worker ratio and the 

skill level of the workers. And if we take, for example, the level of element- 
ary school education as the basis for simple labor (including the necessary 
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minimum vocational training and practical skills), and if we correspond- 
ingly classify workers with more than an elementary education as workers 
engaged in skilled labor of varying complexity, we can also approximately 
calculate the share of skilled labor in the creation of national income. Such 
calculations can be cited for 1960, 1965, and 1967-68. 

As estimated by V. E. Komarov, Doctor of Economic Sciences, based 
on data published by the USSR Central Statistical Administration, the 
distribution of the total employed population throughout the USSR 
national economy by level of schooling from 1959 to 1967 is shown in 
Table 1.3) 


TABLE I 
Percentage Distribution of the Labor Force by Educational Level USSR, 1959-67 
SS ee 


Educational level 1959 1965 1967 
Higher 3.3 45 49 
Incomplete higher 1.2 1.6 19 
Secondary specialized 5.8 7.2 78 
Incomplete secondary 25.8 30.8 32.2 
Secondary general 7.2 8.1 9.6 
Less than 7th-grade 56.7 47.8 43.6 
Of which: 
Higher than elementary 28.4 26.3 26.2 
Elementary 28.3 17.4 17.4 
er 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 


SL 1 | "sl 


An approximate regression coefficient can also be adopted on the basis 
of calculations and assessments of the number of years of general and 
vocational training required to attain a given level of skill. Taking the 
complexity of labor of workers in the lowest group (with elementary 
education) as unity, for workers with education beyond the elementary 
level, the skill coefficient will be 1.2; 7th grade education — 1.3; 8th to 9th 
grade education — 1.4; secondary education — 1.6; secondary specialized 
and incomplete higher education — 1.9; and completed higher education — 
2.3, Calculated on the basis of various coefficients for individual groups, 
the mean regression coefficient for all workers Was: in 1959 — 1.3; in 1965 — 
1.36; and in 1967-68 — 1.39.4) 

V. E. Komarov's mean regression coefficient for the national economy 
can also be extended as the mean for the sphere of material production. 
In such a case, the correction for education and skills of the absolute 
number of workers employed in the production sphere whould be taken as 
30% for 1960; 36% for 1966; and 39% for 1967-68 while the share of 
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higher skilled labor (higher than the labor of those in the lowest group) 
in the total human labor expended in the production sphere will be: 
1960 — 23.394 ; 1965 — 26.3% ; and in 1967-68 — 28.0%. These calculations 
also approximate corresponding calculations by other authors.5) Accord- 
ingly, the additional volume of nationalincome derived from the education 
of workers was (in actual prices): in 1960 — 33.8 milliard rubles 


illi. d 93.5 milliard x 26. 
(Se) sin 1965 -50,9miliard rubles( milliard x 26. d 


100 100 : 
and in 1968 — 68.0 milliard rubles ee 


clusions are also confirmed by more detailed calculations. (Table 2). 


) These con- 


TaBLE 2 
Factors Contributing to the Increase in National Income for the Period 1960-1968 


1960 1965 1968 Increase 
1960-68 
% 
1. Labor force in productive sphere 
(in millions)* 70.8 77.3 83.3 17.6 
2. Adjustment for skill level 21.5 27.7 32.5 51.7 
3. Total (1.+ 2.) 92.3 105.0 115.8 25.4 
4. Adjustment (2.) as percent of 
total (3.) 23.3 26.3 28.0 
5. Fixed productive capital (milliards 
of rubles in 1955 prices at year's 
end) 197.3 312.0 392.0 98.7 
6. Fixed capital-worker ratio in rubles 
per worker (5./1.) 2787 4036 4706 68.8 
7. National income in milliards of 
rubles at current prices 145.0 193.0 243.0 67.6 
8. National income due to skilled 
workers (in percent) 23.3 26.3 28.0 
9. National income due to skilled 
workers (in milliards of rubles) 33.8 50.9 68.0 101.0 
10. Labor productivity in rubles 
per worker (7./1.) 2048 2503 2918 42.4 


eege 
* Not counting those employed in private auxiliary enterprises. 


Source: Calculated on the basis of data in Narodnoe khoziaistuo SSSR v 1968 €. 
(USSR National Economy in 1968), pp. 50, 446, 548, 569. 


These initial data also facilitate the more specific determination both 
of the share and the growth rates of national income due to individual 
factors, as in Table 3. Thus, approximately 74% of the total increase in 


aem 
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TABLE 3 


Growth of National Income, 1960-1968 


ee mm gm en 


Milliards As percentage Growth rate in per cent 
of rubles of total growth Total Annual average 


1. Total growth of national 

income, 1960-68 

(from Table 2, line 7) 98.0 100 67.6 6.6 
2 Due to growth of labor force 

(from Table 2, lines 1 and 10: 


83.3-70.8 x 2048) 25.6 26.0 17.6 2.0 
3. Due to higher labor 

productivity (1. — 2.) 72.5 74.0 424 45 

of which : 
4. Due to increased skill of 

workers (Table 2, line 9) 34.2 35.0 101.0 9.1 
5. Due to higher machine- 

worker ratio (3. — 4.) 38.3 39.0 68.8 6.8 


Source: As for Table 2. 


national income in 1960-69 was due to higher labor productivity, of which 
35% was due to higher educational and skill levels of the workers and 39% 
was due to higher machine-worker ratios. What with the average of 6.6% 
growth rate of national income, the average annual growth rate due to 
higher educational and skill levels of workers was 9.1% while the increase 
due to higher machine-worker ratios was 6.8% (during the 8-year period, 
fixed capital per worker increased by 68.8%). 
e Even though the growth of national income due to higher worker skills 
is essentially the “return” on previously accumulated education, none- 
theless in determining the effectiveness of education, it can be compared 
with current outlays taking certain conditions into account. In 1968, the 
total national income received from education and skills (68 milliard 
tubles) amounted to four times more than current outlays on general and 
Vocational education.?) In the period between 1960 and 1968, budget and 
enterprise spending on education grew two-fold, by 8.7 milliard rubles,?) 
While the growth of national income due to increased educational and skill 
levels of workers increased by 34.2 milliard rubles — also a twofold in- 
Crease, Accordingly, the national income growth rate, accounted for by 
and education, corresponds approximately with the growth rate of 
government spending on education, while the "economic return" is 
approximately 4 rubles for every ruble invested in the development of 
education. 


In order to determine the economic effectiveness of education more 
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completely, this question must also be examined, if only briefly, from the 
standpoint of the "return" on accumulated education. Like fixed pro- 
ductive capital, education has a value which, as already noted above, 
consists of expenditures on education. This makes it possible to determine 
the value of accumulated education and to calculate its “return” corre- 
spondingly. In such a case, the value of accumulated education, like the 
value of fixed capital, is determined not on the basis of sums previously 
spent on education, but rather on the basis of replacement value (the cost 
of education under present conditions). Let us attempt to determine the 
value of accumulated education in industry, considering only budget 
outlays and not the outlays on education by enterprises, collective farms, 
and families.9) 

According to the population census, in 1959 the average level of school- 
ing of industrial workers was approximately 6.5 years. In recent years, 
this level has risen substantially, to approximately 7 years in 1968. There 
is also reason to believe that on the average, each industrial worker, has 
one year of vocational technical training (taking all types of vocational 
and technical training into account). The same number of years of edu- 
cation can also be assumed for the employee category. On the average, 
8 years of school and 4 years of a technicum (or 10 years of school and 
2.5 years of a technicum) are required to train a specialist of average 
qualifications (technician) ; while 10 years in school and 5 years in a higher 
educational institution are required to train a specialist with higher 
qualifications (engineer). 

In recent years, the average cost per year of study has been: 120 rubles 
in general education schools; 540 rubles in vocationaland technical schools; 
520 in daytime technicums; and 1,066 rubles in daytime higher educational 
institutions. Accordingly, under present conditions, it costs approximately 
1,380 rubles to train an industrial worker and employee. The cost of 
training a specialist with secondary education is 3,040 rubles (8 school 
years X 120 rubles and 4 years in a technicum x 520 rubles). The cost 
of training a specialist with higher education is 6,530 rubles (ten years at 
school x 120 rubles and 5 years at a higher educational institution x 1,066 
rubles). The cost of training a middle level management engineer of 
technically skilled worker is 2,550 rubles (10 years at school x 120 rubles 
and 2.5 years of vocational school x 540 rubles). In 1968, the total nation- 
al income accruing from production amounted to 243 milliard rubles. Of 
this amount, 126.3 milliard rubles were created in industry. According to 
our estimates, education and skilled workers in the entire production 
sphere in 1968 produced 68 milliard rubles and in industry (taking 
into account the 1.42 regression coefficient for skilled labor and 
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the 29.8% adjustment for skills) approximately 37.6 milliard rubles 
(= - di Accordingly, for every accumulated ruble of 
value of education, the "return" in the entire production sphere was 
approximately 0.6 while in industry it amounted to 0.76 (37.6 milliard/ 
49.3 milliard). This is a high return coefficient. Thus, if one excludes from 
the entire volume of national income the part obtained from the education 
and skill of the workers, and if one regards the remaining part as the 
“return” on fixed productive capital, then the “return” per ruble of value 
of accumulated capital in 1968 will be 0.45 (243.1 milliard — 68.0 milliard)/ 
392 milliard, while in industry the return will be 0. 46rubles (126.3 milliard 
- 37.6 milliard)/190 milliard. 


The Common Index of the Economic Effectiveness of Education 


The most common index of the economic effectiveness of education is 
based on the comparison of expenditures in this area against the increase 
in national income due to education. In connection therewith, the question 
arises: with what should one compare the increase in national income due 
to education? With total spending on education, or only with the part of 
the spending that is used for the training of personnel employed in pro- 
duction? It seems to us that both the first and second comparisons are 
necessary since each of them characterizes a particular aspect of the 
effectiveness of education. 

Let us first examine effectiveness indices expressing the relationship 
between total spending on education and the increase in national income 
that is engendered thereby. These can be called general effectiveness 
coefficients. 

The ratio of spending to the growth of national income characterizes 
expenditures per ruble of growth. This is the coefficient of the general 
effectiveness of education. Its inverse value — the coefficient of overall 
growth — characterizes total growth per ruble spent on education. Let us 
denote the coefficient of general effectiveness as Eo, the coeíficient of 
Overall growth as Po, expenditures as Zo, and the growth of national 
income as N. 

Then Ep = dm and Po= E 

N Zo 

The indices of general effectiveness reflect the effectiveness of all 
expenditures on public education. However, here it must be borne in mind 
that it is extremely difficult to make a precise calculation of the direct 
Influence of public education on changes in the national income. This is 
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related to the fact that the given factor does not influence the growth of 
national income directly, but rather indirectly — through higher skills. In 
turn, the skill level of workers depends both on the level of their general 
education and on their job experience. A certain correlation exists between 
improved skill levels due to more education. However, we do not as yet 
have enough experience in calculating this correlation on a scale of total 
social production. Therefore, in calculating the effectiveness of public 
education, the increase in national income must be regarded as the result 
of improved skills due to the effect of both factors. We shall demonstrate 
the sequence of such calculations, based on the example of the leading 
branch of the national economy, industry. 

The problem consists in using the regression coefficient to reduce types 
of human labor varying in complexity and in calculating the increase in 
human labor due to the improved skills of workers. In our example, the 
evaluation of the regression coefficients is made by comparing the average 
wage levels of individual categories of personnel engaged in industrial 
production. This level is calculated on the basis of skill groups and salary 
schemes. Notwithstanding the fact that this calculation removes the in- 
fluence of a number of factors not directly related to skill levels (all types 
of additional payments, bonuses, payments for surpassing norms), it is not 
entirely possible to “purge” the median wage. 

The average weighted value of the regression coefficient for industry 
equals 1.4. This means that an increase in the skill level in industry 
promotes an increase in the mass of simple labor (or, is tantamount to an 
increase in the number of workers) by 40%. The value form of this in- 
crease is expressed in increased national income. 

Table 4 shows how the skill factor affects the growth of national income 
and of labor productivity in industry. The increase in national income is 
calculated as follows: national income (76.4 milliard rubles) is divided by 
the median regression coefficient (1.4). The quotient is national income 
without adjustment for skill (54.6 milliard rubles). Counting adjustment 
for skill, labor productivity in industry is determined as the quotient of 
national income divided by the actual average number of man-years: 

76.4 milliard rubles 
20202 thousand = 3427.4 rubles. 

Labor productivity, not counting adjustment for skill, is similarly 

calculated: 
54.6 milliard rubles 
22202 thousand ee 2449.4 rubles. 


In 1960, national income increased by 21.9 milliard rubles or 40% due 
to this factor. 
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TABLE 4 
The Impact of Skill Level on the Growth of National Income, 1960 


Excluding Adjustment for skill Total including 


adjustments In In absolute adjustments 
for skill per cent terms for skill 
National income created 
in industry (in milliards of 
rubles) 54.6 40 21.9 76.4 
Labor productivity in 
industry, rubles per worker — 2449.4 40 978.0 3427.4 


Rough estimates, similar to the one cited above for industry, indicate 
that the labor regression coefficient in agriculture could be set at 1.3 while 
in other branches of the national economy (construction, transport, 
communications and trade) it could be set at the same level as in industry. 
Overall, the average labor regression coefficient for the national economy 
was 1.36. 

The entire increase in national income in 1960 due to the skill factor 
equaled 38.8 milliard rubles (see Table 5). 


TABLE 5 
Increase in National Income Due to Improved Skills of Workers 
in Material Production 
—À— oo. 
National income in 1960 Adjustment for skill Total, including 
not counting adjustment "In percent In milliards adjustment for skill, 
for skill, milliards of rubles of rubles in milliards of rubles 
107.8 36 38.8 146.6 


More precise calculations show that the average regression coefficient 
for the national economy in 1964 was 1.38.10) Accordingly, the additional 
amount of national income created in the national economy by skilled 
labor in 1964 was: 


189.4 Cm) — 52.2 milliard rubles. 


According to the same calculation, in 1960 additional national income 
amounted to 38.8 milliard rubles. The increase in the physical volume of 
national income due to skilled labor for the 5 years from 1960 to 1964 was 
13.4 milliard rubles, and the average yearly growth for this period was 
2.68 milliard rubles. 3 

It is of interest to determine the share of the increase in national income 
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created by skilled labor. The overall average yearly increase in the physical 
volume of national income for 1960-1964 was 8.6 milliard rubles. Accord- 
ingly, the share of the increase connected with higher labor skills during 
these years was: 

2.68 milliard rubles 


8.6 milliard rubles 
Thus the economic significance of the increase in the skill level is 
embodied in the fact that complex labor — creating more value than simple 
labor per unit of time — promotes the growth of national income and 
correspondingly, the growth of labor productivity. This effect can be 
compared with current government outlays on education and with outlays 
on the fixed capital of education, science and art. In 1960, this capital 
amounted to 16,237 million rubles. 
The economic effectiveness and profitability of public education in 1960 
was expressed in the following figures (milliard of rubles; in constant 
prices) : 


x 100 = 30.3%. 


A. Fixed capital in education 16.2 
B. Effectiveness of education 
Increase in national income 38.8 
Current income for year 10.3 
Increase in income 28.5 
Increase in % of fixed capital 175.0 


Thus, the national economic profitability of investment in this branch 
of cultural construction is rather high. 


The Effectiveness of Expenditure on Training Personnel for Production 


Let us examine effectiveness indices expressing the relationship between 
the part of public education expenditure that goes into the training of 
personnel for production and the increase in national income. The index 
“ratio of expenditure to increase" characterizes total expenditure on the 
training of skilled personnel per ruble of increase in national income. Let 
us call it the partial coefficient of effectiveness of expenditure on public 
education. The inverse index — “ratio of increase to expenditure” — charac- 
terizes the total increase in national income per ruble spent on public 
education. It can be called a partial coefficient of the increase in national 
income. 

If the coefficient of effectiveness is denoted as Es, the coefficient of 
increase as Ns, expenditures as Z», and the increase as N, then 


Za 1 
Er md Ne =— = N 
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We call these indices partial indices because they do not reflect the 
effectiveness of all expenditures on education, but of only that part which 
goes into training personnel for branches of material production. 

Let us examine the interrelationship between general and partial co- 
efficients. Since 

Za 
Zo = V 


where V denotes the share of expenditures on the training of skilled person- 
nel for branches of material production in the total expenditures on edu- 
cation, then 
Z Z E 
pn 2 ee 
N NV V 


The higher the share of expenditures on the training of skilled personnel 
for branches of production, the higher are Es and Eo. 


Proposals to Increase Education’s Contribution to Economic Growth 

Technological progress presupposes the improvement of all the compo- 
nents of productive forces — both tangible or material factors as well as 
human ones. The volume and structure of the material technological 
means employed characterize only the potential of production, which is 
not realized of its own volition, but rather is realized through active human 
labor. This means that with the qualitative development of the country’s 
material-technical base, the role of the worker not only does not diminish 
but, on the contrary, increases still further. 

Given the high level of technical sophistication of enterprises, the 
professional training of a person, his cultural sophistication, his technical 
level of expertise, and his attitude toward his work determine not only 
the effectiveness of his own labor, but the effectiveness of the labor of an 
enormous number of other people as well. It is for this reason that itis so 
important to provide the national economy with qualified personnel 
capable of making skilful use of modern equipment. This is an integral 
aspect of the technical retooling of the national economy. 

At the same time, the rate of development of education must be more 
Tapid relative to the rate of development of technological progress in the 
tools and implements of labor and in the technology and organization of 
Production. This is because steady progress in science and technology itself 
is not only the cause, but also the effect, of the increase in education, the 
full scale realization of which is a key precondition to the nation’s econo- 
mic growth. 
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The enormous growth of scientific knowledge, the ever-increasing auto- 
mation of production, and the use of cybernetics and computers all en- 
gender the need to improve the training of scientists and specialists for 
various branches of the economy. There is an especially close tie between 
the rate of scientific and technological progress and higher education 
which directly influences the acceleration of the process for converting 
science into a direct productive force, but which also influences the inter- 
action between science, education, and production. 

Through man, who improves the implements of labor, education also 
exerts an indirect influence on another component part of the productive 
forces — the material-technical base of production. It is important to pro- 
vide scientific substantiation for the proportions between the elements: 
production, education and science. 

Society's income from raising the skill level of workers outweighs 
considerably the expenditures on securing this rise. The productivity of a 
worker, who has graduated from a higher educational institution, exceeds 
the outlays on his education 11-fold; the ratio of expenditures on public 
education to the economic effect derived from them is 1:6. 

Economic policy and adequate modern production dynamics presuppose 
the selection — from the entire aggregate of growth factors — of those 
factors which have strategic importance and which determine the fate of 
the economy for several five-year periods to come. Education is clearly 
one of these factors. 

Expenditures on education appear as a part of society's production 
expenditures, and characteristically, they verge on capital investments. 
In the structure of national economic costs, it is important to focus 
attention on so-called long-range investments, which include expenditures 
on the expansion of production capacities, on education and science. These 
are the specific expenditures that determine the future industrial potential 
of the nation and, accordingly, its place in the world of tomorrow. 

Since there are as yet no substantiated criteria for determining a feasible 
level of expenditure on education and Science, it is crucial to statistically 
analyse the dynamics of such an important parameter in the production 
process as the allocations for the development of the economic sector 
Which produces and disseminates knowledge. Such analysis facilitates the 
quantitative determination of trends in the future development of edu- 
cation and science and their connection to the nation's economic growth. 
Undervaluation of the economic significance of the education sector can 
have serious practical consequences. A one-sided orientation toward the 
development of the material, tangible factors in production and toward 
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economizing on skilled labor can lead essentially to a protraction of certain 
types of economic development. 

Now, at a time when increased production effectiveness is decisive, the 
correct economic evaluation of education is one of the important pre- 
conditions for the effective utilization of societal resources, both in the 
interests of the nation’s general economic growth, as well as in the interest 
of raising the population’s cultural level. It is from this perspective that 
we should review the content of education, the organizational forms and 
methods of training, analyze particulars in the system of education, and 
elicit those which facilitate improvements in the training of the labor force 
in accordance with the demands of highly developed industrial production. 

The effectiveness of education requires the study of questions relating 
to planning and the utilization of specialists directly in the national econo- 
my. And the amount of planned training and the degree of the utilization 
of specialists in the national economy determine the effectiveness of edu- 
cation. 

The current revolution in science and technology advances the objective 
necessity for a changeover to long-term forecasts of the development of 
education at various levels of secondary, general, vocational-technical, 
secondary specialized, and higher education. Forecasts of social develop- 
ment for the next few decades will enable us to determine the tasks that 
must be resolved in the present day in the field of education so that we 
may train — both quantitatively and qualitatively — young people (in 
school) as well as those already engaged in the labor process for the future. 
Toa certain degree, this is being made possible by the high, stable rates of 
economic development of science, technology, and culture throughout the 
nation. 


NOTES 


2) Trud v SSSR (Labor in the USSR), pp. 157, 166, 300. 
3) SSSR v res v 1967 godu (The USER in Figures for 1967), pp. 10, 11. Here, 


kvalifütsirouannogo truda (The Effectiveness of Skilled Labor). Moscow: Ekonomika 
Publishing Hoge 1968, ic 187, 189. According to the calculations of S. G. Strumi- 
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lin, in 1960 the labor regression coefficient in the productive sphere of the national 
economy was 1.3 (Ekonomicheskaia gazeta [Economic Gazette], April 2, 1962). 

5) According to S. G. Strumilin's calculations, in 1950 the share of higher skills in 
the productive s; was GE and in 1960, 23%. According to the data of V, A. 
Zhamin and G. A. ian, 28% of the national income in 1964 was created due 
to education and skills (op. cit., p. 189). 

6) Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1968 g. (USSR National Econom y in 1968), p. 776, 

7) Ibid., p. 776. 

8) Naturally, when budget Spending alone is counted, the value of accumulated 
education on the whole is diminished. We were compelled to confine ourselves to 
budget spending since, as noted above, the statistical agencies do not count spending 
by enterprises and collective farms separately, Considering the expenditures 
enterprises, according to our evaluation, the value of accumulated education will be 

RE 25-30%, higher than when budget spending alone is counted. 
) See V. À. ZuAMIN and G. A. EGIAZARIAN, op. cit. 
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BILDUNGSWESEN UND WIRTSCHAFTLICHES WACHSTUM 
IN DER SOWJETUNION 


von V. A. ZHAMIN und S. L. Kostanıan 


Angesichts der raschen Entwicklungen in Wissenschaft und Technologie muß das 
traditionelle Verständnis vom Stellenwert des Erziehungswesens in der Gesellschaft 
durch eine Anerkennung des Beitrages ersetzt werden, den das Bildungswesen zum 
Wirtschaftswachstum leistet, Dabei müssen Bildungsausgaben als eine Art Kapital- 
Investition betrachtet werden. Forschungsergebnisse auf dem Produktionssektor der 
UdSSR haben ergeben, daB die Produktivität des Arbeiters im Verhältnis zu seinem 
Bildungsniveau steht. Die Zeit, die für die Bewältigung neuartiger Arbeiten ver- 
wendet wird, nimmt mit hóherem Bildungsniveau ab, und es besteht eine Korrela- 


tion zwischen Bildung und innovativen Vorschlä i irtschaft- 
licher Effektivität. lagen, beurteilt nach deren wi 
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Die wirtschaftliche Effektivität der Bildung kann aber auch gemessen werden, 
indem man den Ertrag akkumulierter Bildung errechnet, der sich in höheren 
Löhnen und gestiegenem Volkseinkommen widerspiegelt. Allgemeine Effektivitats- 
koeffizienten der Bildung kónnen durchindirekte Indizes ausgedrückt werden, welche 
die Beziehung zwischen den Gesamtaufwendungen für Bildung und dem dadurch 
hervorgerufenen Anstieg des Volkeinkommens widergeben. Die gegenwärtigen Ent- 
wicklungen in Wissenschaft und Technologie und die ständigen Zuwachsraten der 
Wirtschaft erhóhen die objektive Notwendigkeit einer Umstellung auf langfristige 
Wirtschaftsprognosen, so daß junge Leute ebenso wie jene, die schon im Arbeits- 
prozeß stehen, auf die Zukunft hin ausgebildet werden können. 


L'EDUCATION ET L'ACCROISSEMENT ECONOMIQUE 
EN UNION SOVIETIQUE 


par V. A. ZHAMIN et S. L. KosTANIAN 


A la lumière des récents progrès de la science et de la technologie, il faut remplacer 
la manière traditionnelle d'aborder la place et l'importance de l'éducation dans la 
société par une appréciation des apports de l'éducation au développement écono- 
mique, et des dépenses en éducation comme forme d'investissementencapitaux. Les- 
résultats des recherches faites dans le secteur de la production en Union soviétique 
indiquent que le niveau de l'éducation est proportionnel à la productivité du travail- 
leur. Le temps passé à se familiariser avec denouveaux genres d'activitésdécroltavec 
des niveaux supérieurs d'éducation, et il existe une corrélation entre éducation et 
propositions innovatrices et inventives, que l'on évalue au moyen de leur efficacité 
au point de vue économique. 

L'élaboration de méthodes exactes de statistiques pour évaluer l'efficacité écono- 
mique de l'éducation est un probléme complexe, à cause des nombreux facteurs qui 
y interviennent. On peut cependant calculer un coéfficient approximatif de régres- 
sion pour séparer le montant supplémentaire de revenus — obtenus grace à des 
niveaux d'aptitudes plus élevés, des augmentations dues à un plus grand investisse- 
ment, à une organisation améliorée, au progrés technologique et aux changements 
Structurels en économie. 

L'efficacité économique de l'éducation peut aussi être évaluée en calculant le 
rendement sur l'éducation accumulée, qui se traduit par des traitements plus élevés 
et par un revenu national accru. Les coéfficients de l'efficacité générale de l'édu- 
cation peuvent étre exprimés au moyen d'indices indirects qui font apparaitre la 
relation entre les dépenses totales en éducation et l'accroissement du revenu national 
réalisé de cette facon. La révolution en cours de la science et de la technologie, et les 
taux élevés et stables du développement économique renforcent la nécessité objec- 
tive d'adopter les prévisions à long terme de l'économie, de manière à pouvoir 
former la jeunesse pour l'avenir, ainsi que ceux qui sont déjà engagés dans la vie 
Professionnelle, 


UNIVERSITIES AND ADULT EDUCATION 


by E. K. TowNsEND Cotes, UNESCO*) 


The notion that there should be a special department of a universit 
dealing with extra-mural or extension functions belongs largely to 
English-speaking world. Soviet!) and other Eastern European universi 
for example, provide degree instruction for full-time day students, eveni 
students and those studying by correspondence on an equal basis a 
the whole institution is involved in this work and general cultural pro 
grammes for the public are provided by other agencies. In such cases 
would clearly be unnecessary for there to be a special department concen 
ed with adult education. In some other countries, for exampl- in France 
Germany and Italy, universities generally have not regarde«: it as bein 
within their brief to extend their teaching activities into the wider com 
munity at all, and in those countries the idea that they should provid 
educational facilities for adults clearly has not arisen, except in one or tw 
special cases. It is as well to remember this at the outset of any discussio 
on universities and adult education; otherwise it might be assumed th 
what has become the norm in English-speaking countries — though not 
every English-speaking university — is of global application. 

The position is further complicated by the fact that in those countrie 
where universities are concerned with adult education there is no agre& 
ment over what form these educational activities should take. For examp 
in North America many extension departments concentrate on the pro 
vision of evening degree classes for adult students of all ages thus enablit 
those who were unable to enter university at the conclusion of their schoo 
ing to study for a higher qualification. In Britain, however, extra-mura 
departments have not regarded work of this nature as falling within the 
terms of reference and they have largely confined their activities to non 
vocational liberal education which does not terminate in any form 0 
examination. Universities in the third world at which departments ¢ 
extension or adult education have been established have drawn their il 
spiration from both of these traditions and their programmes tend # 
contain vocational and non-vocational elements. 

Thus the position is that in some parts of the world universities are n0 
concerned with extension or adult education functions, in others this wou 
naturally forms an integral part of the work as a whole while in still othet 


*) This article was written before the author joined UNESCO in December 19 1 


A uk Nes are entirely his own and do not necessarily coincide with th os 
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a wide variety of programmes are developed under the aegis of separate 
departments of extension, adult education or extra-mural studies. 

In this paper I shall accept that the term adult education embraces a 
variety of activities, to which various labels such as “vocational”, “non- 
vocational", “liberal”, etc. have been attached — in short, that it includes 
all forms of organized educational activities for men and women who have 
completed whatever formal schooling is available to them. The particular 
parts of adult education to be considered are those which are of interest 
and concern to universities — that is, those aspects of the continuing edu- 
cation of adults which might reasonably be expected to be undertaken by 
them. As an introduction, mention has been made, very briefly, of some of 
the existing approaches which universities have made to adult education, 
but the main matter to consider is the likely attitude or attitudes which 
will be adopted in the future. Before making this examination we should 
take note of three factors which in differing ways are affecting the life of 
universities throughout the world. 


The Expansion of University Enrolments 

The first of these is the phenomenal and continuing rise in the number 
of people studying or desirous of studying in conventional universities. 
Some figures will serve to illustrate this. Throughout the world there are 
more than double the number of places in secondary and higher education 
than there were in 1955.2) University enrolments now number about 16 
million and in Europe there is a mean annual increase of between twenty 
and twenty-five per cent. Universities in the USSR and Poland expect to 
triple their student population in the twenty years between 1960 and 1980. 
In fifteen years enrolments in Japanese universities grew from 390,800 
(in 1951) to 1,116,000 (in 1965). In the United Kingdom the number has 
doubled since 1945. And to these examples should be added the many 
countries in the third world in which universities have been and are being 
established for the first time. It is a safe generalization to state that there 
isno country which cannot claim a massive increase in its student popula- 
tion, resulting in accelerating financial and human inyestment in higher 
education, and, in so many cases, mounting frustration as demands for 
Places outstrip the provision which can be made. gu ` 

Inevitably the further expansion of conventional universities is being 
questioned and the need to experiment with the provision of higher edu- 
cation of a different kind which can cope with the expanding numbers is 
beingact ively pursued. The establishment of the Open University in Britain 
With an initial enrolment of 25,000 students and the plans for a somewhat 
Similar institution in Japan, the Polish Television University for Higher 
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Technical Studies which had over 96,000 registrations in 1967, and tl 
situation at the University of New England in Australia where th 
more external than internal degree students, are an indication of what 
become the normal pattern for undergraduate studies. A handful 
swallows does not make a summer but it seems fairly certain that 
developed countries will have to give serious thought to the provisio 
form of higher education which relies less on internal teaching a 
structured primarily on the use of the mass media. Clearly, as such un 
ties are established, there will be a correspondingly reduced dei 
conventional extension departments to be making special pro 
adult degree students. 


Universities and the Community and Nation 
The second factor which has implications for adult education is 

growing demand that universities should be more closely integrated 

the life of the community and the nation. 


The University began in a cloister but it has become an arena; it started 
place where scholars could retreat from the world but the urgent question) 
contemporary academics is the form and degree of their involvement in societ; 


In much of the world universities are already regarded prima 
instruments of national development. While the USSR makes due a 
ance for the development of the individual their overall concern is! 
provision of an adequate flow of people who are trained in the skil 
quired by the nation. In countries in the third world where needs are gri 
and resources are slender it is inevitable that universities should be 
quired to trim their programmes in the light of national needs. Only 
affluent western countries are they still largely free to determine 
nature of their work seemingly without regard to outside interests, thou 
this freedom is being increasingly questioned as countries expand th 
financial investment in these institutions. The signs are surely that 
pressures from without will force universities to be more alert to nati 
priorities and to make more obvious provision for meeting these n 

The implication of this second factor for adult education seems to 
fairly clear. Concern for the wider community will increasingly be expt 
ed through the provision of educational opportunities which meet qu 
specific professional and vocational requirements. At all ages people Wi 
the highest skills will look to universities for continuing nourishm 
ensure that they are maintained at the peak of competence. This prov 
may well be not wholly technical in its content, and the teaching ough! 
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be within an appropriate liberal approach but it will nevertheless be 


vocational in its intent. 


Lifelong Education 

The third factor is closely allied to the second, and has already been 
mentioned indirectly. It is now universally accepted that some form of 
continuing education throughout life is essential for all and that education 
as such can no longer be regarded as an activity which is confined to a 
certain age group, covering the period of childhood, adolescence and the 
early years of adulthood. There is, of course, nothing particularly new in 
this concept, and for some the need for continuing intellectual refreshment 
has always been a fact of life. What is new is that educationists, in concert 
with others, are actively concerned with making éducation permanente a 
reality for all, and this inevitably will have repercussions for universities 
in general, and for their community adult educational work in particular. 


Results of University Change ‘ 

At this point we should consider three results which oo this 
analysis of the situation. The first is that universities in the future are 
likely to become communities which are more representative of all ages; 
there will certainly be less concentration on those who might be described 
as young adults, that is, the present undergraduate population. Each of the 
three factors points to this conclusion. The growth in numbers will necessi- 
tate developing new ways of making provision for some, possibly most, of 
those destined to receive initial formal higher education, so that the con- 
ventional universities are freed to undertake work which will be seen to be 
more important and more appropriate for them. The demand that uni- 
versities should concern themselves much more than at present with 
vocationally oriented work, as is already the case in a large part of the 
world, and the concept of continuing education throughout life, both in- 
dicate that universities will have to be more directly involved with people 
of all ages from school-leaving to retirement. This broadening of the age- 
span of students is, of course, already taking place. For example, in the 
United States between 1951 and 1964, the increase of students at the 
"bachelor" level was 62.5 per cent, but for the “masters” level it was 76 
Per cent and at the “doctors” level 114 per cent.4) 

Secondly, the emphasis on vocationally oriented studies may well re- 
quire consideration of change not only in the content of teaching program- 
mes but also in their form and nature. For most, a university is a place 
which undertakes research and which dispenses degree courses. For the 
latter it is generally necessary for the would-be student to study a pre- 
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scribed syllabus, for a prescribed period of time, and usually in a pres 
scribed place, the campus. The outreach of the university more fully into 
the community may well demand that courses of study will have to be 
tailor-made to the needs of individuals and groups. It may also result in 
there being less emphasis on prescribed years in residence or attendance 
and more on a continuing association between student and institution, in 
which periods at work in the community will alternate with times of 
intensive study internally. This will further increase the number of students 
of all ages and thus reinforce the need for alternative provision to be made 
outside conventional universities for a large proportion of young adults 
at the undergraduate level. 

Thirdly, all the factors point to the need for an awareness of the contri- 
bution which other agencies are making in all forms of continuing adult 
education. Developing countries, where resources have to be carefully 
husbanded, are usually well aware of the need to co-ordinate the efforts 
of universities, employers and statutory and non-statutory providers, so 
that the maximum benefit is derived from each. This is a lesson still to be 
learned in parts of the world, but events will, no doubt, force universities 
everywhere to see themselves as partners in higher education working with 
others. Each agency will thus know what the others are doing and tasks 
will be undertaken by the most appropriate partner. 


The Future oj University Adult Education 


Arising out of these comments we should now endeavour to make an 
assessment of the likely future role of universities in adult education. The 
difficulties of doing so globally are obvious. There is no more than general 
universal understanding of what constitutes a university, and adult edu- 
cation is interpreted in many different ways. In this paper the term has 
been used to embrace all educational activities maintained for adult men 
and women who are not engaged full-time on study “within the walls”. 
This definition permits of wide differences between various national 
traditions, and indeed within countries universities have developed 
programmes which show marked variety and indicate particular individual 
interests and preferences. In seeking to discern main trends, it should not 
be supposed that these personal characteristics will or should be lost: 
University involvement in adult education has grown in the past, and will 
continue to develop in the future, in response to local and national 
needs, and these are bound to vary from place to place and from time t0 
time. Furthermore, it would be wrong to assume that everything will of 
should be changed. Where there are traditions of university adult edu 
cation, change will take place by evolutionary stages, with whatever is of 
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enduring value from the past being preserved. Thus, for example, the 
particular feature which has characterized British university extra- 
mural departments, namely the provision of liberal, non-vocational classes 
for the general public, should certainly find a place in all patterns of adult 
education. In Britain, this work may continue, as at present, to be provid- 
ed by universities; in countries, however, where cultural work of this 
nature is left to other agencies, university involvement is largely unofficial 
through individual members participating privately in such programmes. 

The first conclusion to be drawn from the preceding comments is that 
the indications are that continuing adult education will become a matter 
of more central interest to universities. Paradoxically this may be more 
readily accomplished in those institutions where there is no tradition of 
involvement in adult education, since they are in a better position to make 
a fresh assessment of the situation. 

In the English-speaking world, that is in Britain, North America, 
Australia and New Zealand, and in those countries of the third world 
where universities were established under British influence, departments 
of adult education or extra-mural studies have usually had to fight against 
the disability of being no more than a peripheral interest of the parent 
institution. By their composition and methods of working and financing 
they have tended to be administratively distinct from other departments, 
often even divorced from colleagues concerned with the education of 
children. This isolation from the mainstream of university life, demon- 
strated by their vulnerability whenever economies in higher education are 
being canvassed, is further highlighted by the existence of a cadre of 
teachers who are concerned solely with external classes and who do not 
have to prepare their students for public examinations in some form or 
other, In contrast to this, some universities now require all staff to be 
available for both internal and external teaching commitments, thus 
breaking down the notion that the teacher of external students isa wholly 
different breed of academic. 1 

Thus the second conclusion which arises from this examination is that 
as universities become more totally committed to adult education, and 
make it a central priority of the whole institution, so the ability of separate 
departments of adult education or extra-mural studies, where they have 
been established, to discharge this work will be called in question, and 
they are likely over a period of time to cease to function as multi-discipli- 
nary teaching departments. It has been argued that it was only through 
the establishment of separate departments that adult education has 
featured at all in the work of universities. It certainly is true that it is 
largely in the English-speaking world, where such departments have 
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existed, that there have been programmes of adult education other than 
external degree courses. It is also true that the likely big thrust forward 
in this kind of adult education owes much to the pioneer work done 
particularly in North America, Britain, and Scandinavia. Nevertheless, it 
is essential that universities as a whole should now become involved in 
adult education, it the tasks to be performed are not to be passed over by 
default, and this inevitably means that there will be no need for them to 
maintain separate teaching organizations, though obviously some suitable 
administrative machinery for adult education will be required. 

Thirdly, it seems that adult education will be increasingly concerned 
with a person’s work or role in society. This will develop in two, often 
complementary ways. First will be the continuing training and re-training 
of people whose professional or vocational activity can benefit from con- 
tact with a university. This enterprise embraces all disciplines, and much 
of course will necessitate an interdisciplinary approach. Some of it will 
take place within universities over quite prolonged periods of time where 
the participants are engaged full-time on study and do in fact become 
internal students; much will be conducted on a part-time basis; that is the 
adult education function, where study is undertaken concurrently with 
continuing employment. Some may be of a very informal kind where 
individuals in the community are enabled to obtain personal assistance 
from faculty members. 

Throughout the world, many universities are already engaged in provid- 
ing facilities for professional training, and as the knowledge explosion gains 
momentum, many more will follow their example. Medical, law, engineer- 
ing, agricultural and education (for child education) faculties have for 
long offered a service to the community at large. What is now envisaged 
is that this kind of provision will become a normal commitment for all 
departments and disciplines. 

The complementary side to what may be regarded as strictly vocational 
education is role education,5) that is helping people to fulfil their roles in 
a society which is becoming increasingly complex. Vocational competence 
is, of course, essential but there is more to it than that. Mr, F. W. Jessup 
has described this aspect of adult education as follows: 

Many tasks, because of the complexity of modern civilizations, call for an 
understanding of a variety of inter-related subjects such as cannot be acquired 
ma first degree course, Men and women in their maturity are called upon to 
sustain roles for which their earlier education is an inadequate preparation. 
They may be roles that are undertaken voluntarily, such as trade union leader 
or member of a town council or of a worker's council in an industrial under- 


taking, or roles that go with professional promotion - the engineer who becomes 
a manager of an industrial concern, the lawyer who enters public administration, 
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the doctor who is put in charge of a hospital — but in each case he needs a wider 
knowledge and sensitivity than his professional training will have given um 
Other roles, for which people will need guidance, are of a less clearly 
defined nature, and are often associated with particular social problems 
and issues involving those who are expected to sustain innovative and 
creative leadership functions in various capacities. Examples of this kind 
are the preparation of those concerned with fostering harmonious inter- 
racial relationships in a mixed community, encouraging officials and others 
to consider problems of urbanization, and enabling people with differing 
interests and backgrounds to study local issues in the context of national 
policies and priorities. This is not to suggest that universities should set 
themselves up as problem-solvers, but they are likely to be the only 
agencies with sufficient overall understanding of the complex issues in- 
volved to provide the setting in which objective study can take place. 


The Study of Adult Education 

There remains one aspect of adult education to be considered, and that 
is the study, through teaching and research, of adult education itself. As 
continuing adult education assumes a more significant part in the total 
provision made for education, and as internal university students demand 
a higher standard of teaching for themselves, the need for research into all 
aspects of adult learning will become obvious. This is work which universi- 
ties are uniquely in a position to undertake, and which, until quite recent- 
ly, they have conspicuously failed to do. And closely allied to the need to 
encourage research is the obligation to enable students to study adult 
education in order that there shall be an adequate supply of professionally 
trained workers in this branch of education. For many years, universities 
have made provision for the study and teaching of child education; it is 
essential that the next decade should see a substantial growth in facilities 
of a similar kind for adult education. 


Adult Education Qualifications 
In 1969 the International Congress of University Adult Education GC 
a survey?) of universities offering courses in adult education leading to a 
qualification, The list of 93 is known to be incomplete. Though Se 
Continent is represented, the distribution is very uneven, as the following 
list indicates, the figures denoting the number of universities in that coun- 
try providing courses in adult education. 
Africa: Kenya 1, Nigeria 2, Rhodesia 1, South Africa 1, Tanzania 1, Uganda 1, 
Zambia 1. 
N. America: Canada 12, USA 23. 
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S. America: Peru 4. 

Asia: India 1, Japan 12. 

Australasia: Australia 5. 

Europe: Czechoslovakia 3, France 1, Finland 1, Hungary 2, Norway 1, Poland 2, 
Switzerland 1, USSR 2, United Kingdom 8, West Germany 1, Yugoslavia 6 


It will be noticed that with the exception of certain European countries 
the majority of the universities involved are in the English-speaking world, 

The acceptance of adult education as an appropriate field of study goes 
back to theearly 1920s, but itisonly in the past quarter of a century that 
there has been à marked increase in interest. It is, of course, a matter of 
some satisfaction that more universities are encouraging work of this kind. 
Nevertheless with all branches of adult education for all types of people 
becoming more important, the efforts being made to provide both the 
validated information and the trained leadership that are essential are quite 
inadequate. This is not to suggest that the task of training adult education- 
ists is solely a responsibility of universities; as with other branches of 
education, courses of preparation are needed at different levels provided 
by many agencies. It is, however, of crucial importance that universities 
should concern themselves in this work. 


Conclusion 


This article has sought to examine university adult education in a global 
context and not from the standpoint of any particular national tradition. 
On two broad fronts the future looks promising. Universities are becoming 
increasingly involved in the continuing education of the members of the 
communities they serve, and their main preoccupation seems likely to be 
focused on work and role-oriented studies. This is not to deny the import- 
ance of general cultural provision, an element of adult education which 
also will assume greater significance as people are able to enjoy more 
leisure time during their working lives and longer and more secure periods of 
retirement. The point of debate is simply how far work of this kind is a task 
for universities or whether it should be the responsibility of other agencies 
in the community which could, of course, call upon the resources of uni- 
versities. 

The second promising area of expansion is in the study and teaching of 
adult education. The acceptance of adult education as an equal partner of 
the educational family will accelerate the demand, already being felt in 
many countries, that those responsible for it must themselves be profession- 
ally prepared for their vocation. Clearly a share of this work should be 
undertaken by universities. 
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UNIVERSITATEN UND ERWACHSENENBILDUNG 
von E. K, TowNsEND CoLes 


fs 
Si Tätigkeit der Universitäten auf dem Gebiet der Erwachsenenbildung ist weit- 
auf dem englischsprachigen Raum beschränkt. Doch selbst hier weist die 
hsenenbildung unterschiedliche Varianten auf, angefangen vom amerikani- 
Modell, wo anerkannte Qualifikationen und Universitätsgrade verliehen 
len, über die nichtberufsbezogenen Modelle, für die die “extra-mural depart- 
y " der britischen Universitäten beispielhaft sind, bis hin zu den Universitäten 
j Dritten Welt, die beides kombinieren. 
Heutzutage kann der Terminus “Erwachsenenbildung” zur Definition der berufs- 
nichtberufsbezogenen Unterweisung derer, die die Altersspanne der traditionel- 
len Erziehung überschritten haben, nicht mehr benutzt werden. Die rasch steigende 
| Studentenzahl macht die Einrichtung von “Fernstudienuniversitäten” notwendig 
z.B. die "Open University" in Großbritannien) und verringert damit den 
an konventionellen Universitatsabteilungen der Erwachsenenbildung. Die 
 Etziehung selbst wird allmählich nicht mehr nur kindbezogen gesehen; das Konzept 
der éducation Permanente wird sich sowohl generell an den Universitäten als auch 
: ders in der Erwachsenenbildungsarbeit auswirken. Die Altersspanne der 
Universitätsstudenten wird bereits größer. i 
Die traditionellen “extra-mural departments” der Universitäten werden sich 
“Sater dem Einfluß dieser Entwicklungen ändern müssen, aber dieser Wandel wird 
‚Sich in evolutionären Etappen vollziehen, wobei die bleibenden Werteder Vergangen- 
‚heit erhalten werden. Die herkömmlichen Abteilungen der Erwachsenenbildung oder 
der 'extra-mural studies” werden in Frage gestellt werden und wahrscheinlich nach 
Siniger Zeit nicht mehr in ihrer jetzigen Eigenschaft bestehen. Vielmehr wird die 
te Universitätsarbeit auf die Erwachsenenbildung ausgerichtet sein. Die Er- 
Wachsenenbildung selbst wird berufsorientierter werden, sobald die Notwendigkeit 
Umerzichung und Weiterbildung in einer sich schnell wandelnden Welt erkannt 
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ist. Neben der Erweiterung beruflicher Fahigkeiten wird die “Erziehung zur 
Rollenverwirklichung” eine der Aufgaben der Erwachsenenbildung sein. Sie soll den 
Menschen helfen, ihre Rollen in einer immer komplexer werdenden Gesellschaft 
ausüben zu können. In Zusammenhang hiermit wird künftig in Lehre und Forschung 
mehr Gewicht auf Lernprozesse und didaktische Methoden der Erwachsenenbildung 
zu legen sein. 


LES UNIVERSITES ET L'EDUCATION DES ADULTES 
par E. K, Townsenp COLES 


La participation des universités à l'éducation des adultes est surtoutlimitée au 
monde anglo-saxon. Méme au sein de ces limites, l'éducation des adultes a revétu 
des formes diverses, Elle s'étend du modèle américain qui accorde les qualifications 
et grades universitaires reconnus aux modeles non-professionnels — dont les départe- 
ments extra-muraux des universités anglaises sont un exemple - aux universités du 
tiers-monde qui combinent les deux modèles. 

Aujourd'hui, le terme "éducation des adultes" ne peut plus étre défini simplement 
comme la formation professionnelle ou non-professionnelle dispensée aux personnes 
qui se trouvent hors de la limite d'áge de l'éducation traditionnelle. Les inscriptions 
d'étudiants au niveau universitaire augmentent rapidement, nécessitant la création 
d'universités non-campus" (par exemple la “Open University" en Grande-Breta- 
gne) et réduisant ainsi la nécessité des départements universitaires conventionnels de 
l'éducation des adultes, L'éducation elle-méme est moins prédisposée en faveur des 
jeunes, le concept de l'éducation permanente aura des répercussions sur les universi- 
tés en général et sur l'éducation des adultes en particulier. L'échelle des Ages chez les 
étudiants s'étend d'avantage. 

Sous l'influence de ces évolutions, les départements extra-muraux traditionnels 
universitaires devront se transformer, mais le développement se fera par étapes, en 
préservant du passé tout ce qui est de valeur durable. Les départements convention- 
nels de l'éducation des adultes ou les études extra-murales seront contestés et cesse" 
ront probablement de fonctionner sous leur statut actuel aprés quelques années 
— c'est-à-dire, les universités dans leur ensemble participeront à l'éducation des 
adultes. L'éducation des adultes, elle-méme, s'orientera plus professionnellement, 
tandis que la nécessité d'une rééducation et d'une éducation complémentaire appa- 
rait dans un monde en rapide évolution, En plus du fait d'augmenter les compétences 
professionnelles, une des tâches de l'éducation des adultes sera le “rôle” éducation, 
c'est-à-dire aider les gens à remplir leurs róles dans une société de plus en plus com- 
plexe. Une attention accrue sera en méme temps accordée - au moyen de recherches 


et de l'enseignement — sur le processus éducatif et sur les techniques de l'enseigne 
ment des adultes. 


COORDONNEES PEDAGOGIQUE DU PROGRAMME DE 
MODERNISATION DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT 


par GEORGES VAIDEANU, Institut des recherches pédagogiques, 
Bucarest 


Pour constituer une transformation justifiée socialement et pédagogi- 
quement, de signification profonde et, surtout, efficace du point de vue 
culturel-humaniste, mais en méme temps socio-économique, l'action de 
modernisation de l'enseignement doit: (1) partir d'une conception philo- 
sophique-pédagogique; (2) bénéficier d'un programme élaboré sur la base 
de cette conception et suivre une stratégie adéquate dans l'application du 
programme. 


Les facteurs qui forcent la modernisation de l'enseignement 


La modernisation de l'enseignement a un caractére socio-économique, 
mais aussi philosophique-pédagogique. Elle suppose des changements 
significatifs dans le cadre matériel de l'enseignement et dans le domaine 
des moyens techniques, mais, cette modernisation conduit encore à la 
modification de la vision des éducateurs concernant le but du processus 
instructif-éducatif; donc vers des transformations d'ordre philosophique 
et éthique, en fait décisives et beaucoup plus difficiles à réaliser que celles 
d'ordre technique ou d'organisation. 

Les transformations dans le domaine de l'éducation pourraient sembler 
profondes et d'un riche contenu, mais elles sont en réalité superficielles et 
unilatérales, Voilà pourquoi il est utile de préciser non seulement ce que 
l'on comprend, mais aussi ce que l'on ne comprend pas par la modernisa- 
tion de l'enseignement, c'est-à-dire ce que représente, en réalité, une trans- 
formation partielle ou apparente du processus instructif-éducatif. ; 

La transformation n'est ni totale, ni efficace lorsqu'un contenu bien 
téorganisé rapprochant le contenu de l'enseignement de la logique et la 
Structure intérieure de la science contemporaine, est transmis dans un 
esprit traditionnel et uniquement par des méthodes traditionnelles. 
L'obligation d'adapter des méthodes correspondantes au contenu moder- 
et est, aujourd'hui, d'une évidence incontestable. 

La transformation du contenu de l'enseignement reste incompléte et 
partiellement efficace dans la mesure où elle prend uniquement en consi- 
dération les progrés scientifiques-techniques et néglige les transformations 
dans le domaine de l'art et de la vie sociale. 

n enseignement modernisé va enrichir la jeunesse de nouvelles fagons 
© Penser et d'un bagage d'habilité intellectuelle, et lui inculquera un 
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esprit créateur, de l'initiative et le désir de mettre en pratique ses idées, 
mais il cultivera en plus, en y insistant, un certain nombre de qualités 
morales philosophiques qui augmentent la valeur de l'homme, en fécon- 
dant sa création. Ces qualités soutiennent des idées généreuses, l'adhésion 
aux idéaux élévés, et la disposition à méditer sur les graves problémes de 
l'homme. 

Dans le plan de conduite de l'enseignement, la modernisation ne peut se 
traduire sous forme de multiples décisions, d'une agitation qui donnerait 
l'impression d'une adaption au dynamisme de la vie moderne, mais qui au 
fond introduirait des changements sans vitalité et sans signification. 

Un enseignement moderne satisfera aussi fidélement et aussi rigoureuse- 
ment que possible un ensemble hiérarchisé d'exigences adressées à l’homme 
et à l'institution qui le forme, par l'époque et la société, par le présent et 
l'avenir. 

Les facteurs socio-économiques, culturels et scientifiques qui imposent 
la modernisation de l'éducation sont dépistés, systématisés et hiérarchisés 
selon des critériums fort différents. 

A la session de l'année 1965, La Société européenne de Pédagogie com- 
parée soulignait, dans la résolution adoptée, “qu'il est fort important que 
les types de changements socio-économiques influencant le contenu de 
l'éducation, soient identifiés et évalués: (a) les changements démographi- 
ques; (b) les changements d'aspirations; (c) l'explosion de l'information 
scientifique’’.1) 

L’enseignement, qui a été moins orienté vers un but final, se considérant 
comme un investissement réalisé dans un esprit paternaliste et repoussant 
l'immixtion de l'économique, accepte aujourd'hui le critérium économique 
et constate que "l'investissement dans l'homme" est non seulement le plus 
noble, mais aussi le plus efficace. “Si l'enseignement" — écrit Philippe 
Salomon — “commande la formation de l'homme, il commande implicite- 
ment aussi l'édification de l'avenir: il prépare à la profession et au loisir, il 
relie intimement l'économique au culturel, l'individuel au social. En lui 
accordant une place de plus en plus importante dans leur politique, les 
etats fournissent à l'économie son but primordial.’’2) 

A la session de l'année 1966, l'OCDE (Organisation de Coopération et de 
Développement Economique) établissait le tableau de facteurs suivant: 
“1. La pression exercée par les effectifs scolaires en progression. 2. Le 
développement de la science (l'amplification du volume des connaissa? 
ces). 3. Le röle progressif de l'instruction dans la vie socio-économique 
4. La nécessité d'adapter l'enseignement et la collectivité à l'évolution 


scientifique et technique. 5. La nécessité sociale de services à fonction 
éducative."3) 
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Evidemment, l'élaboration d'un tableau des facteurs imposant la 
modernisation de l'enseignement, est particulierement importante. Tout 
aussi utile est la détermination de leur spécificité et de l'importance qui 
leur revient par rapport au contexte socio-politique. 

Avant de proposer un schéma de l'action des facteurs qui imposent la 
modernisation de l'enseignement, nous allons faire quelques remarques. 
L'enseignement comme sous-systéme réceptionne à la fois des exigences 
de toutes les sphéres de la vie sociale, mais il détient aussi organiquement, 
et de facon interne, un potentiel novateur remarquable. 

Il est vrai que les facteurs internes — surtout les aspirations spontanées 
des jeunes — pourraient agir non seulement en accord mais aussi en dés- 
accord avec les facteurs extérieurs. Il est tout aussi certain que, lorsque les 
priorités et les spécificités ne sont point bien établies, les facteurs généra- 
teurs de la modernisation font agir confusément et de façon désordonnée. 

Par ses caractéristiques, un enseignement modernisé offrira à tous les 
jeunes le cadre le plus favorable pour cultiver leurs aptitudes et affirmer 
leurs idéaux, En dernière instance, la modernisation est validée, sur le 
plan humaniste-pédagogique, par la plénitude et la valeur de la formation 
des enseignés. Un enseignement qui, au nom de l'un ou de l'autre des 
facteurs, aurait l'effet de rendre unilatéraux les individus, pourrait con- 
traindre leurs aspirations ou les éloignerait des satisfactions supérieures, 
ne représente pas une institution modernisée, méme s'il réunissait quel- 
ques-uns des paramétres essentiels de la modernisation. 

Dans la philosophie marxiste-léniniste et dans les directives roumaines, 
le probléme de l'adaptation de l'éducation aux exigences de la société 
socialiste à l'heure actuelle et de celles de demain a toujours pour prémices 
la formation intégrale et harmonieuse de l'homme. 

Aussi prégnant et convaincant que le message des facteurs réclamant E 
renouvellement de l'éducation puisse étre, il est difficile de supposer gu il 
va déterminer directement des transformations effectives dans la vision 
et le style de la majorité des éducateurs. 

L'interprétation pédagogique du message des facteurs générateurs de la 
modernisation est essentielle pour le lancement de l'action, pour son efficacité 
e pour éviter le désordre. En accordant la primauté au programme pédago- 
Sique et en le prenant comme point de départ pour les programmes sub- 
alternes, qui logiquement en dérivent - comme la réorganisation du réseau 
Scolaire, l'intégration de la télévision didactique dans l'enseignement basée 
Sur l'accord des emplois du temps — nous assurons l'efficacité des investisse- 
ments financiers, destinés, à leur tour, à augmenter l'efficacité du pro- 
cessus instructif-éducatif. 


Dans le schéma que nous proposons, les facteurs qui devraient étre pris 
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en considération dans l'élaboration de tout programme pédagogique de 
modernisation de l'enseignement, sont les suivants: le développement 
scientifique et technique; le développement des arts et de l'esthétique 
(par exemple esthétique industrielle, urbaine, de la vie sociale); le per- 
fectionnement des moyens de communication, le stockage des informations 
et leur róle croissant dans l'obtention du progrés social; le développement 
socio-politique, national et international (nous avons surtout en vue l'ac- 
tivité de l'ONU et de l'UNESCO, et celle appartenant à d'autres organis- 
mes internationaux militant pour stimuler la collaboration entre peuples 
et la mise du progrés scientifique et technique au service de la paix); le 
développement économique de la société, et particulièrement les nouveaux 
profils professionnels, et la mobilité des professions; le développement 
démographique (l'accroissement des effectifs scolaires, les besoins de l'édu- 
cation et les aspirations de la jeunesse contemporaine.) 

Pour que cette transformation de grande envergure se réalise d'une 
fagon logique, soit effective ou efficace, elle doit commencer par /'idéal 
éducatif qui, au point de vue pédagogique représente le centre de l'orienta- 
tion et de la conduite de l'enseignement.4) Cette catégorie pédagogique 
fondamentale — comme synthése et expression essentielle des aspirations 
sociales et individuelles les plus élevées — représente le principal criterium 
pour l'organisation et le filtrage de la multitude de sollicitations et d'exi- 
ences adressées à l'éducation par la société contemporaine. 

Mais l'oeuvre éducative qui, sans aucune doute, a besoin d'une perspec- 
tive et d'une vision qui la complètent, se compose d’une suite de séquences, 
d'années ou de cycles scolaires, de leçons ou d'activités extra-didactiques. 
Ceux-ci, à leur tour, appartiennent à un certain niveau d'enseignement et 
à un certain type d'école. D'où la nécessité de détailler et d'organiser 
l'idéal pédagogique sous une forme d'ensembles d'objectifs éducatifs 
dépendant des structures scolaires, de leur fonctionnement, et de l’âge 
ia see “La planification de l'enseignement”, nous précise le spécialiste 
américain Frederick Harbison, “suppose tout d’abord la détermination des 
objectifs,"'5) : 

la pédagogie contemporaine constate avec une certaine surprise com- 
bien peu les objectifs éducatifs ont été pris en considération par les chet 
cheurs, les administrateurs de l'enseignement et le personnel didactique; 
comme on est rarement parti de la détermination du contenu ou de la 
technologie du processus instructif-éducatif, des objectifs; comme les 
objectifs sont ternes pour les professeurs très attentifs à ce qu'ils enseignent 
et comment ils enseignent, et beaucoup moins préoccupés de ce qu'il 


veulent obtenir et obtiennent, et du perfectionnement de leur activité 
basée sur les résultats obtenus. 


| 


Partir de l'idéal éducatif et des objectifs, et poursuivre ces derniers, 
prouve que l'on détient un critérium et une méthode sûre pour la solution 
de quelques problémes, autrement insolubles: par exemple, la détermi- 
mation des structures scolaires, la sélection et l'organisation du contenu de 

l'enseignement, le renouvellement des méthodes d'éducation ou du matériel 
didactique, les projets de nouveaux batiments scolaires. 


= 
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L'action des facteurs de modernisation sur les coordonnées de l'enseignement 


Le développement ++ Le développement + Le perfectionnement 
Scientifico-technique des arts des moyens 
et de l'esthétique de communication 
de l'information 


ki 1 1 
Le développement ++ Le développement ++ Le développement 
Socio-politique économique démographique 
national et 


international 
1 
L'IDEAL EDUCATIF 


1 
Les objectifs éducatifs généraux 
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Par la diversité des formes, par l'organisation des contenus en foneti 
des penchants et des talents des éléves, par la souplesse des contenus et 
la technologie, et par l'accord plus parfait des formes et des méthodes. 
le besoin de l'enfant d'apprendre en investigant, les activités extm 
didactiques peuvent acquérir des fonctions importantes dans le proo 
de modernisation de l'enseignement. f 

Le personnel didactique est l'élément le plus actif et le plus réceptif 
système. Sa formation et son perfectionnement ne pourront être 
qu'après avoir déterminé sur la base d'une méthodologie rigoure 
objectifs éducatifs, les structures scolaires, les contenus et les technologi 
du processus didactique et extra-didactique. | 

Le processus de modernisation devra s'étendre jusqu'à la manière di 
l'enseignement est dirigé, instaurant, à ce niveau, de nouveaux critériti 
et méthodes d'orientation et d'appréciation du processus instructif-édu 
et du personnel didactique. 


Un programme pédagogique multilatéral de modernisation dee 
ment — élaboré et basé sur une recherche interdisciplinaire — est nécessali 
(1) Un programme qui se propose de réorganiser et de conduire 
des qualités nouvelles, l'éducation de la jeunesse scolaire, ne peut lai: 
de cóté aucune des coordonnées fondamentales du processus instruc! 
éducatif. L'interdépendance des éléments est, en réalité, trés étroite 


Nous ne pouvons transposer, sur le plan didactique, la structure et 
méthodologie de la science moderne, en laissant les méthodes d'ens 
ment telles qu’elles sont. “Il y a une dépendance directe entre le co 
et les méthodes appliquées dans l'activité didactique. Plus le contenu. 
l'enseignement se rapproche du contenu de la science, plus les métho 


l'enseignement doivent se rapprocher des méthodes de la recherche 
tifique.’’6) 
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toutes les étapes, depuis l'élaboration du plan d'enseignement jusqu'à 
l'examen des élèves et au perfectionnement des professeurs, doivent être 
intégrées organiquement dans la perspective d'une méme conception. 

La conception s'annonce d'habitude dans les études de présentation des 
plans d'enseignement et par les directions ces plans orientent vers l'élabo- 
ration de programmes et les projets concernant le matériel didactique; 
vers l'élaboration des manuels didactiques; vers l'élaboration des métho- 
des; vers l'action éducative, donc le processus instructif-éducatif; vers 
l'évaluation des résultats. 

La coordination est nécessaire pour que les théses de cette étude à valeur 
d'appel puissent pénétrer, sans diminutions ou altérations, jusqu'à l'ac- 
tivité didactique quotidienne, pour qu'elles dirigent et inspirent également 
les auteurs des programmes et des manuels et les réalisateurs du processus 
d'enseignement. 

(2) Un programme pédagogique multilatéral de réorganisation de l'en- 
seignement exige une investigation multidisciplinaire.?) La pédagogie a 
toujours fait appel à l'aide des autres sciences — comme l'éthique, l'esthé- 
tique, la logique, la sociologie, la psychologie — nommées “sciences auxili- 
aires" par rapport à elle. 

Aujourd'hui, la méthodologie de l'investigation de l'éducation a un 
aspect différent. Les sciences logiquement engagées dans l'investigation et 
l'optimisation de l'éducation tendent à se constituer comme domaines de 
recherches intégrés, donc comme des recherches multidisciplinaires dirigées 
Vers une perspective pédagogique. Dans une étape de réorganisation 
méthodologique profonde, deux extrémes sont à éviter: essayer de ré- 
soudre tous les problémes de l'éducation seulement par la pédagogie et 
essayer de tout résoudre sans pédagogie. 

La tentative de résoudre les problèmes étendus de l'éducation, donc de 
l'homme, sous un aspect scientifique, est naive, et il serait dangereux d'a- 
dopter une telle méthode et la mettre en pratique. Il y a des spécialistes 
unilatéraux et enthousiastes, captivés par une théorie ou par un potat de 
vue inédit, qui voient dans la cybernétisation ou l'ergonomisation de l'en- 
Seignement, une solution toute puissante. e 

Il faut également souligner la tendance d'investir du pouvoir dans l'éco- 
nomie, dans la sociologie, dans la psychologie ou dans les mathématiques 
— Pouvoir qui les dépasse. En plus, nous rencontrons l'idée que la pédagogie 
Pourrait être dissoute dans un ensemble ou un amalgame de sciences pré- 
occupées accessoirement d'éducation. , 

De méme que l'on ne peut ignorer la nature pluridisciplinaire extréme- 
ment complexe du phénoméne nommé éducation, l'on ne peut pas non 
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plus faire abstraction de la spécificité pédagogique du processus nommé 
par tradition: processus pédagogique. 

(3) Lorsque nous soutenons la valeur et la nécessité d'un programme 
à étapes et à objectifs bien définis, ne fermons-nous pas fortuitement la 
voie vers l'avenir, restée cependant difficile à anticiper, et ne risquons 
nous pas, à la fin d'un effort de longue durée, de nous trouver en désaccord 
avec les réalités sociales? En préconisant un programme élaboré par 
l'investigation et appliqué par la direction de l'enseignement, ne diminu- 
ons-nous pas, à ce moment, l'initiative des cadres didactiques et ne blo 
quons-nous pas les innovations des éducateurs? Dans ce cas, ne créons 
nous pas un conflit entre l'enseignement existant et celui modernisé et ne 
créons-nous pas dans les rangs des éducateurs, soit le sentiment de culpa- 
bilité par rapport à l'avenir, soit une certaine hostilité vis-à-vis de 
changements? 

Un programme de modernisation doit étre moderne et, dans ce cas, la 
souplesse et le caractère ouvert ne peuvent lui manquer. Conformément à 
la méthodologie, les anticipations d'un programme ne dépassent pas un 
avenir prévisible, et la stratégie de son application implique obligatoire- 
ment des adaptations. A la place des déclarations généreuses tendant à 
ignorer les inerties et les préjugés accumulés et détenus inévitablement 
par le personnel enseignant, ainsi qu'à la place de la tendance contraire- 
celle de minimiser le potentiel novateur d'une bonne partie des éducateurs 
on devra introduire des recherches sérieuses effectuées sur des échantillons 
représentatifs. 

Elles nous révéleront d'abord quelles positions peuvent être gagnés, 
ensuite quelles difficultés l'on doit vaincre et finalement quelles étapes 
devra parcourir la lutte pour la transformation de la mentalité et dà 
comportement du personnel didactique. Devant l'initiative de ce derniet, 
un champ intéressant de travail reste ouvert. Avant de disposer d'un 
contenu réorganisé, avant de recevoir les moyens techniques audio-visuels 
les plus récents, les éducateurs disposent d'eux-mémes; en d'autres termes 
ils sont créateurs de leur propre style didactique et de l'esprit pédagogique 
animant la relation éducateur-classe. La méthodologie didactique 6 
l'élément le plus souple du systeme, et en méme temps fort intimement €t 
directement relié à la personne del'éducateur. En adoptant aussi fréquem 
ment que possible et avec le plus de conviction, la position des professeurs 
— conseillers, disposés à se placer à un certain niveau moral non seulement 
bicis s aussi à côté d'eux, en déplaçant une série d'accent 
LT tique renouvelant, dans les limites appropriées, l'act 

ation. En pratiquant l'enseignement par découverte, les edu@" 
teurs rapprocheront lentement, mais sûrement l'éducation d’aujourd’hul 


compte de la quantité de l'information, les éducateurs sont les premiers 
chargés de respecter la loi d'or du dosage et de la solidité, C'est un acte de 
profonde sagesse de réaliser une nouvelle forme de l'éducation, dans une 
époque de révolution scientifico-technique, dans un climat de Jestina lente 
au rythme favorable à l'acquisition des principes essentiels et à la forma- 
tion de la pensée souple, profonde et créatrice. 

Si la stratégie de l'application d'un programme va poursuivre assidü- 
ment l'orientation et la mise en valeur du potentiel novateur détenu par 
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de celle de demain. Dans une époque chargée de sollicitations, qui pré- 
dispose à l'accélération de l'éducation et à l'amplification, et sans tenir 
le personnel enseignant, elle sera obligée de dépister, d'évaluer et d'adopter 
aussi des mesures correspondantes envers l'inertie incorporée, inévitable 
dans tout sous-systéme social. 

La lutte contre l'inertie ne se mène point par des méthodes administra- 
tives. Comme phénomène psycho-social, crée en premier lieu par la vitesse 
exceptionnelle du développement de la société contemporaine, l'inertie 
doit être étudiée et traitée par les méthodes scientifiques. 

L'expérience accumulée par certains pays ainsi que les conclusions 
tirées en Roumanie chez nous à la suite de l'introduction de quelques 
transformations (enseignement général à partir de l'âge de 6 ans, intro- 
duction de la fiche pédagogique, et d'autres) nous obligent à considérer, 
avec toute la gravité, l'action présidant à la formation et à l'engagement 
du personnel didactique. En principe, cette action va parcourir obligatoire- 
ment une suite d'étapes: 

- l'information exhaustive du personnel enseignant sur les caractéris- 
tiques et les conséquences des nouvelles formules didactiques-éduca- 
tives qui ont été validées et qui ont regu l'accord de l'autorité qui 
décide; au cours de cette étape, les démonstrations didactiques sont 
indiquées sous forme de legons faites par des éducateurs ayant 
participé aux expériences, aux legons filmées ou télévisées etc; 

l - le décèlement des inerties, des incertitudes et des objections qui 
existent parmi les éducateurs (par des enquétes, des colloques, etc.) 
et un traitement scientifique dans ce domaine; 

- le lancement de l'action de modernisation par des ensembles de 

j décisions judicieusement échelonnées et la surveillance par le truche- 

: ment des spécialistes et des éducateurs bien informés ayant participé 


Rok 


aux expériences; ». 
~ la correction de l'action de modernisation par les observations faites 
et par l'évaluation des résultats. : 
| L'élaboration et la réalisation du programme pédagogique de moderni- 
Ston entraînent, selon leur spécificité, les trois facteurs qui assurent le 
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progres de l'enseignement contemporain: l'autorité supérieure, le person- 
nel enseignant et la recherche dans le domaine de l'éducation. 
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THE PROGRAMME OF EDUCATIONAL MODERNISATION: 
ITS PEDAGOGICAL COORDINATES 


by GEORGE VAIDEANU 


The impulse for the modernisation of education must stem from a philosophical 
and pedagogical concept, and the Strategy for implementing it must be in accordance 
with a programme based on this concept. The article analyzes the factors which make 
necessary the modernisation of education and gives a pedagogical interpretation of 
their effect on the coordinates of education. These factors are as follows: (1 )scientific 
and technical development, (2) artistic and aesthetic development, (3) the im- 
provement of communications media and information storage, (4) national and 
international socio-political development, (5) economic development, (6) demo- 
graphic development and the ambitions of young people. These factors act on the 
coordinates of education through the educational ideal, as is shown in a diagram. 

The coordinates of education are: (1) educational aims, (2) educational structures, 
(3) the content of education, (4) didactic technology, (5) the techniques of evaluation 
and of educational and vocational guidance, (6) teaching personnel, (7) the admini- 
stration of education, The didactic material and 
function of certain of these coordinates. Extra-didac 
to didactic ones, 


school architecture are each 4 
tic activities are complementary 
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DIE PADAGOGISCHEN KOORDINATEN DES PROGRAMMS FOR DIE 
MODERNISIERUNG DES BILDUNGSWESENS 


von GEORGE VAIDEANU 


Der Impuls für eine Modernisierung des Bildungswesens muß von einem philo- 
sophisch-pädagogischen Konzept ausgehen, und ihre Realisierung muß nach einem 
Programm erfolgen, daß auf diesem Konzept basiert. Der Artikel analysiert die 
Faktoren, die eine Modernisierung des Bildungswesens notwendig machen und 
wertet, vom Standpunkt der Pädagogik, die Auswirkung dieser Faktoren auf die 
Bildungskoordinaten. Es handelt sich um folgende Faktoren: (1) die wissenschaft- 
lich-technische Entwicklung, (2) Entwicklung der Kunst und Ästhetik, (3) die 
Verbesserung der Kommunikationsmittel und Informationsspeicherung, (4) die 
sozialpolitische Entwicklung auf nationaler und internationaler Ebene, (5) die 
wirtschaftliche Entwicklung, (6) die demographische Entwicklung. Diese Faktoren 
wirken auf die Bildungskoordinaten über das “Bildungsideal’’, wie anhand eines 
Schaubildes verdeutlicht wird. ` 

Die Bildungskoordinaten sind: (1) die Bildungsziele, (2) die Bildungsstruktur, 
(3) der Bildungsinhalt, (4) die didaktischen Methoden, (5) die Evaluationsmethoden 
sowie Bildungs- und Berufsberatung, (6) die Lehrenden, (7) die Verwaltungsstellen 
im Bildungswesen. Der didaktische Apparat und die Schularchitektur hängen von 
gewissen Koordinaten ab. Die didaktischen Aktivitäten werden durch die extra- 
didaktischen ergänzt. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE NONGRADED SCHOOL 
by Wittiam P. McLouGuLin, St. John’s University, New York 


The nongraded school movement has enjoyed unparalleled educational 
appeal and acceptance. Unlike many other educational reforms, it focuses 
on the individual rather than the organization. The movement seeks more 
than mere organizational gimmicks for overcoming the shortcomings of 
the graded school, it seeks their complete abandonment. Essentially, the 
nongraded school movement contends, the very foundation of the graded 
school is defective and schemes designed simply to renovate its fagade are 
incapable of correcting its basic deficiencies. 

A nongraded school recognizes that each child is an individual with a 
unique timetable and style of learning. It honors this by removing “grade 
learning requirements’ and permits each child to progress through the 
curriculum at the pace most convenient and profitable to him. A division 
by age into separate grades does not exist. The rapid learner progresses 
rapidly through the curriculum simply because he is a rapid learner; he 
does not mark time waiting for slower learners to catch up to him. The 
slow learner moves more slowly through the curriculum because this is the 
learning pace most productive for him. He is not goaded into trying to 
learn something he is not yet ready to learn, and he is saved from the 
embarrassment of appearing dull before his classmates. Nongraded schools, 
then, are schools that teach children as they are and not as someone 
imagined they should be. 

The precise origins of the first nongraded school are debatable. The 
flexible progress grouping system of Western Springs, Illinois (1934) is 
commonly credited with being the first nongraded program in the United 
States. However, there is a respectable body of evidence indicating that 
other programs, nongraded in most essentials, antedated it, such as 
Bronxville, N.Y. (1925), Minneapolis, Minnesota (1932) and Rochester, 
N.Y. (1933). The Albany Plan provided additional hope that the gradeless 
school could become a reality. But the massive exodus from the grad 
school began in the forties and fifties. In 1942 Milwaukee introduced non- 
grading into its elementary schools and is customarily cited as the school 
system with the oldest continuous nongraded program in the country- 
1944 two Pennsylvania school districts jettisoned their graded school 
programs and entered the brave new world of nongrading. 

In 1959 Goodlad and Anderson codified the ideals of the nongraded 
school, Earlier writers (see Bibliography) had dealt with these sam? 
concepts more or less randomly, but it remained for these authors to 
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a systematic treatise on the nongraded school. With the coming 

their Nongraded Elementary School (1963) the movement towards grade- 

| less schools went into high gear and scores of school districts published 
accounts of their experiences with it. The long and muffled rumblings of 
discontent with the graded school finally reached a crescendo and the new 
day of the nongraded school dawned. 

While the goals of the nongraded school are new and magnetic, they are 
also quite imprecise. At best nongrading is a highly projective concept 
inviting countless interpretations rather than an exact blueprint for 
educational reconstruction and there is considerable confusion regarding 
its essential components. This, of course, creates untold difficulties not 
only in the initiation and perfecting of a nongraded school but also in 

the evaluation of its efficiency. When evaluating the research on non- 
_ graded schools one must remember that practices in graded and nongraded 
“Schools have not been differentiated. What is touted as distinctive and 
revolutionary frequently is merely altered educational terminology, while 
instructional practices remain constant. In many cases, all that is being 
compared are the attainments of schools who do the same thing under 
different labels. An analysis of research on nongraded schools is presented 
later in this article. However, at best one has only blurred impressions of 
What is being assessed in the available research, since few studies include 
‘adequate descriptions of the nongraded programs evaluated. While this 
May becloud the value of the findings of research on the nongraded school 
it has done little to lesson the ardor with which such research is pursued. 
` Research on nongradedness generally appraises its influence on students 
in two broad areas — achievement and adjustment. Differences between 
graded and nongraded classes are presented and evaluated for statistical 
Significance. This procedure permits one of three possible conclusions: 
(1) children from nongraded classes really do better than children from 
Eraded classes; (2) children from graded classes do better than their 
Counterparts in nongraded classes; or (3) children from either type of class 
do equally well in these areas. For this article, some 30 research studies 
ES — A - They are listed by number and referred to by number in 
e 


The Influence of Nongradedness on Academic Achievement 

. When educators ask, “Is nongrading effective?" they are primarily 

Interested in its influence on student performance in reading and arith- 

metic. Departures from this generalization are the exception rather than 

the rule. Of the studies reviewed, 48% took reading performance as the 
dent variable and 26% arithmetic. Little is known of the influence 
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of nongradedness in other areas, except perhaps language arts, which 
comprises 11% of the research. Certainly study skills, science, and social 
studies are “neglected areas" of research on the influence of nongraded- 
ness on student achievement. Given this state of affairs, generalizations 
about the influence of nongradedness on academic attainment must 
indeed remain tenuous, particularly when the available research is by no 
means unanimous in its findings. 

Reading performance in the elementary school merits closer inspection 
because of the frequency with which it is researched. Measures of general 
reading attainment were used 15 times (1, 2, 3, 8, 11, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 21, 26, 29, 30)* while the sub-skills of comprehension and vocabulary 
development were studied 14 times (2, 5, 6, 7, 11, 13, 17, 18, 20, 22, 24, 
26, 28, 30) and 13 times (2, 5, 6, 7, 11, 13, 17, 18, 20, 22, 24, 26, 30) 
respectively, 

From this evidence one cannot claim that nongrading makes a genuine 
difference in the general reading attainment of children. Half of the studies 
reviewed were unable to find substantial differences in the general reading 
performance of children from graded and nongraded classes (8, 11, 14, 18, 
19, 26, 30). In the remaining studies (2, 3, 16, 17, 21, 29), the children from 
nongraded classes appeared to have a slight advantage over their counter- 
parts from graded programs. 

Analysis of the sub-test measures of reading produces nearly identical 
results. In reading comprehension and vocabulary development, over 
two-thirds of the studies find no significant differences. Where differences 
occur, they are nearly equally favorable to the graded (6, 24) and non- 
graded programs (17, 20, 28). The inconclusive character of these findings 
on the reading sub-tests is not surprising, Typically, sub-test scores have 
less discriminate ability than the total Teading test score, particularly at 
the primary levels. 

: Arithmetic achievement tests produce more symmetric but more baffling 
findings. If one looks at total arithmetic achievement, children from graded 
classes appear to have a slight edge (1, 6, 11, 22, 24) over children from 
nongraded classes (14, 15, 27) and the number of studies reporting no 
difference (5, 8, 30) is considerably less than in the case of reading achieve- 
ment. Analysis of the arithmetic sub-tests of Teasoning and fundamentals 
tends to upset these conclusions, While one study (11) reported the arith- 
metic reasoning achievement scores of children from graded classes supe 
rior to that of children from nongraded classes, the remaining arithmetic 
reasoning results divided almost equally between favoring the nongraded 


* n 
the DE in brackets refer to the numbered list of references at the end of 
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(13, 16) and showing no significant difference (7, 26, 30). In arithmetic 
fundamentals the children from nongraded programs appear to have an 
advantage since four of the six studies reported found differences favoring 
them (13, 16, 26, 30), and the remaining two found no significant differ- 
ence (7, 11). While the children from nongraded classes appear to have an 
advantage over their counterparts from graded classes in arithmetic 
fundamentals and reasoning, it is far from commanding, since for nearly 
every study reporting an advantage there is one reporting no significant 
difference. 

Given these data, one would be hard put to develop an uncontestable 
argument for the positive influence of nongrading on the arithmetic 
attainments of children. 

Language arts results, like those for reading and arithmetic, do little to 
establish the unequivocal instructional superiority of either system. Seven 
Out of ten of the studies report negligible differences in the language arts 
Performance of children from these classes (1, 7, 11, 13, 14, 26, 30). Of the 
remaining studies, two (5, 20) reported differences favoring the nongraded 
and one the graded (6). These data hardly endorse the superiority of either 
organizational pattern. 

Total achievement test scores are also inconclusive. Half of the studies 
Teport no significant differences (11, 19, 26, 30) while the four remaining 
Studies show nongraded (5, 9) equally efficient as graded organization (6, 
12) in producing achievement increments. 

The other areas of academic skills development - social studies, science, 
and work study skills — have been studied so infrequently that analysis of 
the available findings is unwarranted. Certainly no hard and fast con- 
clusions about the efficacy of nongradedness on children’s performance in 

areas could be based on them. 


The Influence of Nongradedness on Adjustment 

Better student achievement is not the only claim put forth for the non- 
graded school. Its advocates maintain, whether implicitly or explicitly, 
that the nongraded schools produce superior student adjustment. Certain- 
ly student adjustment and personality development are signal concerns of 
educators, Understandably, then, researchers have examined the influence 
Of nongradedness on student adjustment. 

Unfortunately, only eight of the studies reviewed included measures of 
Student adjustment (5, 6, 7, 12, 14, 16, 18, 30) and the diversity of the 
assessment instruments used, (sociograms, adjustment inventories, and 
anxiety scales, etc.) makes comparison of the findings difficult. But this 
very diversity can be an advantage, for it suggests a broad, all-encompass- 
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ing definition of adjustment and gives insight into many phases of student 
development. This, in the final analysis, is desirable if intelligent decisions 
are to be made about the influence of nongrading on the non-academic 
objectives educators hold up for students. 

But regardless of how adjustment is defined or measured, there is scant 
evidence to support the contention that attending a nongraded school 
improves it. Of the 32 separate indices of adjustment used in these studies, 
for example, the overwhelming majority, 26, find no significant difference 
in the adjustment of children from graded and nongraded classes. Only 
four measures — general adjustment, social adjustment, social maturity, 
and freedom from age stereotypes -showed differences favorable tochildren 
from nongraded classes while the remaining two — social participation 
and freedom from defensiveness — were favorable to children from graded 
classes. 

Though schools dearly covet improved student adjustment, ‘ew of them 
regularly assess their accomplishments in this domain, Unfortunately, this 
is also true when the influence of nongrading is being appraised. Under- 
standably, the available devices for measuring adjustment are imperfect 
and unsuitable for research with young children. Many instruments require 
reading and writing skills far beyond those developed by the typical child 
in the primary grades. But even within these limitations there is little 
evidence to support the claim that students from nongraded classes exhibit 
superior adjustment to that of children from graded classes. 


Nongrading and Years in School 


Some studies go beyond gross comparisons and analyze student achieve- 
ment and adjustment by class level and ability group for obvious reasons. 
If nongradedness enhances achievement and adjustment for certain 
Students, educators should know where maximum results are obtained. 
This information may be crucial when inaugurating or expanding non- 
graded programs. 

Comparisons of student achievements by class level show reading and 
arithmetic leading the list of variables studied. Except for language arts, 
comparisons in other curriculum areas are negligible and detailed analysis 
of them is unwarranted. 

„Furthermore, the bulk of these comparisons are made in the primary 
division, while there are so few comparisons in intermediate classes that 
they, too, can be disregarded. In these studies, the third grade is most 
frequently involved with the second and the fourth grades following it 
that order. Furthermore, the testing conducted at the intermediate level 
does not reflect an extension of nongrading to this level so much as 4 
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effort to examine the residual effects of earlier nongrading on later school 
performance. This distribution may well reflect the extent to which non- 
grading has been assimilated into the typical nongraded school. Surely it 
mirrors the popular misconception that nongrading is for primaries only 
while the intermediate classes may adhere unflaggingly to the graded school 
tradition. Perhaps this blissful symbiosis is possible, but at best it compro- 
mises the basic beliefs of the nongraded elementary school movement. 

No matter how the results of these studies are construed, the outcome 
is essentially that which we have noted before: nongrading appears to make 
little difference in the performance of children at any level in any subject area. 
In the vast majority of cases the differences in attainments of children 
from graded and nongraded classes are negligible. 

Differences in adjustment, too, adhere to this pattern. Regardless of the 
age level at which adjustment is measured, the results are always the same; 
there is no significant difference in adjustment of children from graded and 
nongraded classes at any level in the school program. This is as true for 
children currently in nongraded programs as it is for those who have had 
the experience at primary level and moved on to the intermediate classes. 


Nongrading and Student Ability 

If one had to denote a single reason for the failure of the graded school, 
it would probably be its inability to cope with individual differences. When 
children of different abilities and achievements are put together in a class- 
Toom, they present a formidable instructional challenge. Many of the 
earlier propositions for modifying the graded school recognized this and, 
believing differences insoluble, tried to group them away. This belief is not 
extinct and many programs purported to be nongraded rely heavily on 
&ouping to reduce the instructional range found in the typical class. 

Since the efficacy of nongrading on children of diverse ability is still of 
Paramount interest to educators, research has addressed itself to this 
topic. Six studies reported the attainments of children from nongraded 
classes with diverse abilities (8, 17, 18, 22, 24, 27). In presenting these 
findings three categories are used: above average, average and below 
average, 

By and large, nongrading appears to have little influence on the attain- 
Ments of children in any specific subject regardless of their abilities. The 
exceptions tend to favor the average and below average child from graded 
Classes, Indeed, only twice (16, 27) were the reported differences in favor 
of children from nongraded classes and these increments were achieved 
with the above average child, d 

Three additional observations should be made. First, all studies limited 
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their inquiries to student performance in reading and arithmetic and 
consequently wecansay nothing about the influence nongrading may have 
on student performance in the more conceptual areas of science and social 
studies. Next, nongrading has no discernible influence on the performance 
of students of diverse abilities in any particular area of the subjects in- 
cluded in the studies. In nearly every instance where some findings sup- 
portive of the nongraded school are reported there is an impressive body of 
further evidence indicating that nongrading made no difference in the 
attainment of students or else that students from graded classes had su- 
perior performance. Lastly, none of these studies reported the influence of 
nongrading on student adjustment. Perhaps this omission reveals simply 
that the potential contribution of nongrading to academic attainment is 
valued more than its contribution to the over-all development of children. 
True nongrading is pervasive. It seeks an educational program which vill 
further the total development of the child, not simply his academic 
achievement. If improved student achievement was the principal objective 
prompting these schools to become nongraded, they must be bitterly dis- 
appointed with the outcome, for the attainments of students, regardless of 
their ability, appear to remain unaffected. 


Staff Appraisal of Nongradedness 


Doubtlessly student achievement and adjustment are central to edu- 
cation and command primary consideration when appraising the efficacy 
of educational innovations, But innovations involving alterations in school 
organization affect teachers as well as students. For, in the final analysis, 
true nongradedness demands changes not only in organizational practices 
but in instructional methods as well. Teachers, then are vitally concerned 
and their reactions to a program of nongrading should be included in its 
evaluation. Policymakers should be aware of this and give long and serious 
consideration to the teacher's role and responsibility in nongraded classes 
before instituting them. In practice, however, few investigations of non- 
graded programs have included teachers as variables in the research. 

The data reported on staff reactions to nongrading are generally diffuse 
and the studies seldom include identical variables. Where possible, and 
where the distinctive feature of the evaluation would not be altered, these 
findings have been consolidated. Even so, the number of variables employ" 
ed to characterize staff assessments of the nongraded school remains 
extensive. Perhaps this list reflects the educational goals prized by school 


and indicates the kinds of attainments teachers and administrators expect 
from nongrading. 


Eighteen research reports have sections on the staff’s reactions to no + 
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grading but only half of these provide sufficient detail or are systematic 
enough to warrant consideration (2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 14, 16, 18, 25). Accounts not 
using standardized procedures for collecting data and relying heavily on 
gross impressions, unsolicited endorsements, or gratituous, generalized 
reactions to the nongraded school were not included. 

Furthermore, these reports focus on teacher reaction to the nongraded 
school, Administrators’ reactions to nongrading are reported so seldom 
(only twice: 7, 14) that no generalizations are warranted. 


Reactions of Teachers in Nongraded Schools 

Teachers from nongraded classes tend to favor nongrading, regardless 
of the procedures used to achieve it. The single exception occurs when 
multi-level classes are used. Here teacher reactions towards nongrading 
tend to be negative. Teachers seem to like the nongraded school because 
it allows them to personalize learning and provide instruction more in 
harmony with the child’s development and readiness for learning. These 
benefits, apparently, are limited to the child’s academic development and 
apply less to his psycho-social development, for here teachers in nongraded 
schools have conflicting views on the merits of nongrading. 

Professionally, teachers feel nongrading permits them to function and 
develop well. Their reactions, for example, to instructional methodology 
and the utilization of instructional materials are positive. They are, 
however, less supportive in their appraisals of the procedures employed to 
introduce them to the nongraded school. They see advantages in visiting 
Schools with nongraded programs and perusing school publications on 
nongrading but they place little value on more formalized training, such as 
workshops, courses, meetings, and summer institutes developed for the 
Staffs of nongraded schools. ; j 

Finally, though teachers in nongraded schools are satisfied with their 
Work-setting and feel well-grounded in the philosophy and rationale of the 
movement, they doubt parents’ knowledgeability about nongrading. De- 
Spite this, they report that as far as they can tell parents generally support 


the nongraded school and are satisfied with their children's adjustment 
to it, 


Appraisals by Teachers in Graded and Nongraded Schools 

We have commented thus far only on the reactions of teachers in non- 
Sraded schools. Unfortunately, only two studies have compared the views 
of teachers in both sorts of schools (2, 18) and identical measures were not 
used in these studies. Limited as these data are, they provide a picture 
very different from that just presented. 
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On over 70% of the measures used, no difference in teacher satisfaction 
between graded and nongraded schools could be found. Teachers find both 
kinds of school, equally efficacious in permitting them to get to know and 
understand children, and to provide the individual assistance necessary to 
allow them to move along at a rate appropriate to their ability. 

Where differences of opinion occur, the nongraded school is favored; its 
teachers are considerably more satisfied with the job they can do with the 
slow and average child than their colleagues in graded schools. They feel, 
for instance, that these children develop positive attitudes towards reading 
and the slow child, especially, develops acceptable work habits. Teachers _ 
in graded schools do not share these satisfactions. Perhaps it is these 
differences which account for the feeling of teachers in nongraded schools 
that parents are satisfied with the school’s educational program. 

The one area where teachers from graded schools are more satisfied with 
their organization than teachers from nongraded schools is understandable 
though lamentable. Teachers in graded schools are relativel ly more satisfied 
with the instructional materials available than are teachers in nongraded 
schools. This is plausible, for in the final analysis nongrading demands 
changes not only in organization but in instruction. If teachers are to 
provide instruction appropriate for the very wide range of differences in 
their classes, the ration of instructional materials which is standard for a 
graded school should be expected to fall considerably short of the require- 
ments in a nongraded school. It is indeed unfortunate and shortsighted to 
organize a school around individual differences, commit teachers to an | 
instructional program designed to cater for them and fail to provide the 
instructional materials demanded by these commitments. 

Clearly, the research on staff appraisals has not escaped the confusion 
enveloping most research on the nongraded school. Typically, teachers 
favor the nongraded over the graded school and do not hesitate to endorse 
it. But they are unable to indicate specific gains made by children in non- 
graded classes, How then does the nongraded school merit such approval? 

If teachers cannot discover real learning advantages for children in non- 
graded classes, the entire program has lost its vitality and raison d'étre. 
As we noted at the outset, the lack of discrimination could stem from à 
dearth of real differences in instruction between the graded and nongraded 
Schools as operated. If the difference between the two organizations is only 
nominal, one can understand why teachers find no distinctive advantages 
When teachers do claim superiority for the nongraded school, the advañ- 
tages they cite have remarkable similarity to those advanced by its expo 
nents. Typically they are general and diffuse and not substantiated by 


empirical evidence. Perhaps teachers are parroting what they have been 
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told nongradedness will achieve rather than what they have actually seen 
itaccomplish. 


Comparison of Instructional Practices 

So far research on the nongraded school reports negligible differences in 
its measurable attainments compared to those of graded schools. An ana- 
lysis of differences in instructional procedures found in graded and non- 
graded schools may furnish some clues to the reasons for these findings. 
Here, in the final analysis, is where change must take place if one is real- 
istically to expect differences in the performance of children. However, the 
paucity of research on instructional practices in the nongraded school 
yields hardly more than a hazy impression of the differences between 
graded and nongraded schools. Only four studies are reported (6, 23, 24, 
27); of 17 criteria used, only six appeared to discriminate. 

Certain of the findings suggest that the nongraded school does in fact 
recognize individual differences and seeks the flexibility needed to minister 
to them. Teachers in nongraded classes report they use the pupil's personal 
capabilities as the criteria for assessing his accomplishments more often 
than teachers from graded classes, and re-grouping for instruction appears 
to occur more often in nongraded classes than in graded. 

But here the sharp cleavage ends. Occasionally, differences in the period 
of instruction are noted and sometimes the level of instructional materials 
differs, too. More time is devoted to instruction, especially in reading, in 
nongraded classes than in graded classes, Furthermore, during the first 
Year of school only reading materials from higher instructional levels are 
apt to find their way into graded classes more often than nongraded 


But overall the similarities in instructional practices in graded and non- 
graded classes are greater than the differences. In either setting, teachers 
organize their classes in very much the same way and use approximately 
the same instructional methods; they evaluate pupil progress the same 
Way and are about equally as knowledgeable about the differences among 
their students, These latter findings are especially disquieting, for they 
appear to be antithetical to the central concerns of the nongraded school. 

If indeed the critical difference between a graded and a nongraded 
School lies in the instructional process, then nongrading has not reached 

American classroom. Apparently the encrusted traditions of the graded 
School still permeate contemporary nongraded programs and all we have 
done is Switch names. If this is so, it is no wonder that research has been 
unable to ascertain differences in the achievement and adjustment of boys 
and girls from nongraded classes, Until the ideals of the nongraded school 
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are realized in its day-to-day operation, nongrading will remain no more 
than a pious hope. Until greater attention is given to identifying and 
meeting individual differences in the daily instruction of boys and girls, 
the graded school will continue to flourish under a new name, the non- 
graded school. 


Concluding Analysis 

Periodically throughout this paper the importance of carefully defining 
the nature of nongrading has been stressed. If the distinction between 
graded and nongraded schools is simply nominal it can hardly be expected 
to produce discernible differences in children’s accomplishments, Few 
studies, furthermore, have attempted to measure the differences between 
graded and nongraded schools. Too often the research we have reported 
fails to specify the criteria used for student placement and class organi- 
zation (5, 7, 16, 18, 20, 21, 26, 28, 30). Lacking such information it is im- 
possible to determine the nature of the “experimental treatment” or 
indeed whether any at all was implemented. From what is reported it is 
entirely possible that these “nongraded” and graded schools were identical. 

Flexibility is the hallmark of nongrading, and departures from the rigid 
structure of the graded school are essential to it. However, only rarely in 
the studies covered did cross-class grouping dislodge the traditional self- 
contained class (13, 22, 27). More commonly, nongrading meant in practice 
homogeneous grouping with achievement and ability or some combination 
of both used as the homogenizing elements. Advocates of the nongraded 
school unequivocally deny that homogeneous grouping and nongrading 
are equivalent. The nongraded school does not hope to group differences 
away, and indeed believes this is impossible. It simply underscores the 
need for an educational program that will recognize these differences and 
do something about them. But in half of the studies reviewed an adminis 
trative plan for narrowing the range of differences within the self-contain- 
ed classroom was utilized (1, 2, 3, 8, 11, 13, 15, 16, 17, 20, 22, 24, 27, 28, 29) 

The accomplishments of these efforts are almost uniformly negligible. 
Even where significant differences were found, the chances that they 
favored the nongraded school over the graded school were only about 
fifty-fifty. Surely these findings are not encouraging, but neither are they 
new. We know from the mounds of research available that homogeneous 
grouping isa very uncertain procedure that does little or nothing to reduc 
individual differences and improve student performance (10). The research 
reviewed here on the nongraded school has merely substantiated this 
finding. The procedures employed for class formation and organization 
in the "nongraded" schools studied hardly represent serious departure 
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from the time-worn practices associated with the graded school and it is 
highly likely that no experimental treatment was operative in these 
studies. 

Unfortunately this defect is not superficial. It goes to the heart of the 
nongraded school movement. Until some of the ambiguity about non- 
grading is removed and crisp distinctions are made between graded and 
nongraded schools, educators will perpetuate the graded school in the mis- 
guided belief that they are operating nongraded schools. They will blame 
everything under the sun except the program they have created for their 
inability to find differences in children’s achievement and adjustment in 
nongraded schools. 
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DIE EFFEKTIVITAT VON SCHULEN OHNE JAHRGANGSKLASSEN 


Diese Bemiihungen waren unterschiedlicher Art, hatten jedoch meistens ein ge- 
meinsames Ziel, nämlich den Unterricht und die Lernfähigkeit des Lernenden auf- 
einander abzustimmen. Die meisten dieser Bemühungen konzentrierten sich darauf, 
das Kind auf ein festangelegtes Curriculum einzustellen. Die Schule ohne Jahrgangs- 
klassen ist vielleicht der erste ernsthafte Versuch einer Verbesserung des Erziehungs- 
systems, der damit begann, das Curriculum dem Kind anzupassen und nicht umge- 
kehrt. Diese Schule versucht, die individuellen Lernunterschiede zu berücksichtigen 
und erlaubt es jedem Kind, seiner individuellen Lernfähigkeit gemäß, im Curriculum 
voranzuschreiten. Man weiß nicht genau, wie viele Schulen in den Vereinigten 
Staaten das System der Auflösung von Jahrgangsklassen bereits übernommen haben, 
weil die Daten zu dieser Frage sehr unklar sind. Eines scheint jedoch deutlich zu 
sein: Das System des "nongrading" übt generell eine Anziehungskraft auf viele 
Erzieher aus. 

Im allgemeinen wird die Auflösung der Klassen derart durchgeführt, daß man 
ehemalige Jahrgangsklassen in größeren Unterrichtseinheiten so zusammenfaßt, 
daß diese besser den Lernanforderungen der Kinder entsprechen. Jedoch wird der 
Verzicht auf Jahrgangsklassen schwerpunktmäßig auf dem Gebiet des Leseunter- 
richts durchgeführt und sonst, mit Ausnahme des Bereichs Mathematik, in nur 
wenigen anderen Curriculumgebieten praktiziert. Obwohl das Prinzip der Auflósung 
von Jahrgangsklassen bereits in vielen Schulen eingeführt worden ist, konnten 
empirische Untersuchungen über Unterrichtsprogramme ohne Klasseneinteilung 
keine statistisch signifikante Leistungssteigerung oder erfolgreichere soziale Ent- 
wicklung der Kinder an solchen Schulen gegenüber Kindern aus konventionellen 
Schulsystemen nachweisen. 

Trotzdem ziehen sowohl Lehrer als auch Eltern den Unterricht ohne Jahrgangs“ 
klassen einer Klasseneinteilung vor und berufen sich dabei auf Vorteile, die For 
schungsergebnisse allerdings bisher nicht empirisch bestätigen konnten. Das Wesen 
der “non-graded school" bleibt noch vage und ohne verbindliche Definition. Viele 
Schulen ohne Jahrgangsklassen unterscheiden sich hinsichtlich ihrer Unterrichts- 
praktiken nur wenig, wenn überhaupt, von normalen Schulen, und dies ist wahr- 
Scheinlich der Grund, warum es bisher nicht gelang, irgendwelche eindeutigen Unter 


1 
von W. P. MCLOUGHLIN 
Pádagogen haben immer wieder versucht, das Erziehungswesen zu verbessern. 
Schiede im sozialen oder kognitiven Bereich nachzuweisen. 
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L'ECOLE SANS REPARTITION PAR AGE: EST-ELLE EFFICACE? 


Les efforts en vue d'améliorer l'éducation revétent différentes formes, mais ils ont 
eu en général un but commun: faire concorder l'enseignement et l'aptitude de l'élève. 
La plupart de ces efforts se sont concentrés sur l'adaptation de l'enfantà un program- 
me d'étude fixé. L'école sans répartition par âge constitue peut-être le premier effort 
sérieux visant à améliorer l'éducation qui s'efforce d'adapterle programme d'étude 
à l'enfant, plutôt que l'enfant au programme d'étude. Elle cherche Amettreen valeur 
les différences individuelles et permet à chaque enfant de progresser dans ce pro- 
gramme d'étude à un rythme qui convient surtout à son pouvoir d'assimilation. On 
ne connait pas exactement le nombre d'écoles qui ont adopté ce plan d'organisation 
relatif au programme d'étude, ni la rapidité avec laquelle l'idée a étéacceptée, car 
les données sur ces questions sont confuses. Une chose semble claire: l'école à réparti- 
tion non-traditionnelle présente pour la plupart des éducateurs un attrait inhérent. 

En général, cesécolesconsolident lesclasses traditionnellesen de plusgrands groupes 
d'enseignement plus aptes à satisfaire aux capacités d'assimilation des jeunesenfants. 
Cependant on pratique cette non-répartition pour l'étude de la lecture ainsi que des 
mathématiques, mais dans peu d'autres disciplines. Bien que cette méthode soit 
introduite dans de nombreuses écoles, les recherches empiriques n'ont montré, en 
général, aucune amélioration significative du rendement des éléves ou de leur pou- 
voir d'adaptation en comparaisonavecleselöves desécoles traditionnelles, Cependant, 
les enseignants comme les parents préférent généralement l'école non-traditionnelle, 
et prétendent en retirer des profits que les recherches n'ont pas pu établir empirique- 
ment. L'essence méme de l'école sans répartition par âge reste vague et manque de 
définition, Beaucoup de ces écoles ne se distinguent guére par leur enseignement des 
écoles traditionnelles. C'est peut-étre pourquoilesrecherchesempiriquesn'ont montré 
Jusqu'à maintenant aucune différence notable de rendement. 


COMMUNICATIONS - BERICHTE - COMMUNICATIO! 
THE NEW TEACHER EDUCATION SYSTEM IN FINLAND 


The Finnish system for teacher education had until the advent of comprehe 
education in 1970 been organised along traditional lines: each type of school ( 
garten, primary, secondary, vocational, etc.) had its own training institutig 
with very different structures. Each teaching level therefore formed a closed 
fession and, moreover, movement from one level to another was very diffi 
because it involved rather extended supplementary studies. Another characteris 
of the Finnish teacher education system was that certification requirements, Ml 
recently, varied considerably. Training schools for primary school teachers, 
example, were of three kinds: 6-year schools based on 8-year compulsory educati 
4-year schools based on the completed junior secondary school course (lower li 
secondary education leading to higher, non-university, studies), and 2-year scho 
for those who had graduated from the secondary school on taking the matriculaf 
examination. After 1973, this heterogeneity will no longer exist, and the matric 
tion examination will be required of all students training for primary school teachi 

The most marked distinction existed between the education of secondary scl 
teachers (for academic subjects, and partly for some practical subjects) on the: 
hand, and that of the remaining categories of teachers on the other. Applicants) 
secondary school teacher training were required to take an academic degree H 
equivalent of a B.A. or M.A.) at a university before entering the training institu 
which was a "normal school" where student teachers were obliged to undertake: 
terms of practice teaching. In training institutions for other levels of teaching st 


While the new comprehensive school was being planned, the Ministry of Educat 
set up a committee to prepare a new system of teacher education attuned to 
reform. It was scheduled that the first blueprints for the total reform of teac 
education should be available when Parliament was to decide on the reform. 
school system. The report of the Committee for the Planning of Teacher Ti 
was completed in April 1967, and thus Parliament, when enacting the Compre 
sive School Act in 1968, was also able to review the consequences of this decisio 
teacher education. 

A characteristic feature of teacher training in Finland — said the Committee = 
been a lack of uniformity, partly due to variations in school administration. 
partly to the diversity in the training of various groups of teachers. In the op in 
of the Committee, the greatest inadequacy lay in the fact that subject study 
training in didactical methods had been insufficiently connected. The teachers 
also had inadequate opportunities for further training, in-service and re-introduct 
courses. 

The Committee was of the opinion that, no matter what the subject taught 0 
what level, the main aim of the teacher was to guide and support the develo 
young person, and to create for him satisfactory learning conditions. In defin in 
aims of teacher training, it was necessary to take into account the changes which: 
taken place in the teacher's function and the organisational changes brought 
by the school reform. The teacher should have received a good general educati 
must also have adequate knowledge of the psychology of human development 
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familiar with the social background and attitudes of his pupils, and be able to 
coordinate the various kinds of teaching, instruction and guidance given by the 
other members of the school staff, 

The new Comprehensive School Act, in favor of which a decision of principle was 
made in 1963, came into force on August Ist, 1970. The 9-year basic school model 
will be introduced in stages during the next 10-15 years, 

Teachers in the new nine-year comprehensive (basic) school (peruskoulu) will be 
divided into class teachers and subject teachers, but their functions will not be 
demarcated so rigidly as before. The transition of the pupils from the lower to the 
upper level of the basic school will be made easier if all teaching in the first three 
years is given by the class teachers, with the possible exception of the teaching of the 
first foreign language. Even at the intermediate level (years 4-6) most of the teaching 
will be given by the general teachers, who can nevertheless concentrate on the teach- 
ing of a limited number of subjects. Instruction at the highest level (years 7-9) will 
be given by the specialist subject teachers, one of whom = the teacher responsible 
for the class — is to have a relatively large share of the lessons. 

The 1967 Committee was of the opinion that, to give uniformity to the training of 
basic school teachers, the training of all teachers should be at the same academic level. 
It follows that they should also receive a uniform salary. Both class and subject 
teachers should be trained in the same institutes, or at least in institutes of similar 
level. In spite of the similarity in the academic standard of the courses taken by the 
various teachers, the content and even the kind of training would depend on the 
teachers’ special functions and might therefore vary. 

Raising the standards of the schools presupposes that the standards of teacher 
training should also be raised, Persons accepted for training ought to fulfil the same 
requirements as are imposed by a university (matriculation from a senior secondary 
school or its equivalent). All basic school teachers — including future teachers at the 
lower level of this school — should take a lower academic degree (such as a B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Ed., or equivalent), requiring a minimum of three years of study, followed 
by one year of educational training. The problem of coordinating the various and, 
of necessity, somewhat unrelated studies required of a general class teacher as part 
of the first degree course has not been satisfactorily solved. 

The Committee further sought methods to assess the potential teaching compe- 
tence of candidates, Those having traits of personality undesirable in a teacher ought 
to be excluded. If, in the course of the training, the student himself or his teachers 
become aware of his unsuitability as a teacher, it would be desirable to advise the 
Student toward an alternative career. A d 

Those training to become class teachers should study certain general subjects in 
addition to taking a basic course in the teacher-training institute. In addition, they 
should specialise by taking a more comprehensive course in a few subjects. Provided 
these courses are incorporated in the academic degree, the students should generally 
have education as their main subject and take an ‘Approbatur’ (the lowest level 
of academic examination) in two or three of the subjects they hope to teach. The 
training of the specialist subject teachers, on the other hand, would include general 
Studies as well as studies at the ‘Cum Laude’ (intermediate) level in at least two 
Subjects, Specialist subject teachers could therefore effectively teach at least two 
Subjects at the highest level in the basic school. In addition, they would have to 
take an examination in education. To increase the scope and effectiveness of teacher 
training, the Committee recommended that ordinary schools be used for on-the-job 
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training in addition to those schools (the so-called "normal schools") already being 
used for teaching practice. 

The Committee also prepared suggestions about the organisation of teacher 
training, and recommended that all prospective teachers be trained in academie 
subjects partly at a university or similar institution, whereas the training in actual. 
teaching would be imparted in separate institutes, the colleges of education, Both 
kinds of training could synchronize if the two institutions were in the same district, 
but they could be consecutive if the distance between the institutes prevented 
simultaneous training. According to the Committee's plans, the main centres for 
teacher training would be Helsinki, Jyväskylä, Oulu, Tampere, Turku (two universi- 
ties), and Joensuu. 

The report finally included suggestions for the further training and re-training of 
teachers, with a discussion of the ways in which practising teachers could reach the 
same levels of competence as those receiving the new kind of training. All teachers 
in the present junior secondary schools (the first five years of this school), civic 
schools (the two, sometimes three, highest forms of the present primary school), and 
the present primary school proper (six years), should take a short course in basic 
School teaching. The course would be designed to familiarise the teachers with the 
aims, structure, and, above all, methods of the new basic (comprehensive) school. In 
addition, special introductory courses should be planned for the different categories 
of teachers, 

As Finland began to go comprehensive in 1970, the planning of an appropriate 
system of teacher education was carried out by several committees. A report of the 
Committee for Teacher Education for the Basic School had been published in 1969 

and reports of special committees for detailed planning of departments of teacher 
education at the University of Helsinki and the (private) Universities of Tampere 
and Turku followed. All these reports are based on a 1968 recommendation of the 
Finnish School Council, an advisory body connected with the Ministry of Education. 
In this proposal the following long-term aims for developing the system of future 
teacher education are established. 
General Principles 

(1) All persons to become teachers within the basic school should receive an 
education at a uniform level which will comprise at least three years — consisting of 
40 weeks each ~ of studies following the entrance examination for university, 
leading to an academic qualification. The total length of studies should ideally be 
four years. After having received this education, teachers, irrespective of the func- 
tion or level for which they are being trained, should have the opportunity to conti- 
nue their education within the same area, change to some other area of teaching oF 
move over completely to academic studies. 

The Council argued that the efficiency of the schools will be guaranteed through # 
higher standard of teacher education, especially for lower level teachers, that 3 
flexible and economic use of teaching staff will be made possible if teachers are able 
to move into other functions within the basic school, or even outside it, without 
difficulty, and that every teacher must have the opportunity to increase his or het 
competence without having to leave the school level he or she is working at. 

(2) The training system should be connected with the network of universities 59 
that a regional training unit consists of a university and a department or colleg® of 
education. Only under special circumstances ought this unit to consist of separate 
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teacher training colleges. As the Council argued, point 1 above implies that all 
fature basic schoolteachers should have access to academic studies, since this is far 
more economic and efficient than founding separate chairs in the colleges of edu- 
cation. Also, reform plans along the above-mentioned lines are already being pre- 
pared by most university bodies, and, according to UNESCO, such trends are clearly 
discernible throughout the world. 

(3) Kindergarten teachers should be trained together with basic school teachers, 
thus attaining the same level of training. 

(4) The education of teachers for the various types of school which follow the 
basic school (senior secondary schools, vocational schools, etc.) should be closely co- 
ordinated with the regional units for basic school teacher education. 


Organisation of basic school teacher education 


Teacher education is to be centralized in seven regional training units, each 
consisting of a university with one or several teacher education departments or 
colleges of education, of which some can be situated outside the university area, One 
of these units, with the whole country as its area, should be for teacher education 
for Swedish-language schools attended by the Swedish-speaking minority of just 
over 7%. 

Undergraduates who have been selected for teacher training matriculate at the 
‘ame time at the university and at the teacher education department or college. 
Aftertheirstudiesin both they would receive the equivalent of a B.A., B. Sc.or B.Ed. 
degree and, if they have been found to be suitable for the teaching profession, the 
teacher's diploma. They may also choose to continue their academic studies in 
preference to teaching. 

The department for teacher education should, according to the plans prepared by 
the Special Committee for Teacher Education at the University of Helsinki, Fin- 

's largest university, be organised as follows: The department should consist of 
‘wo institutes: the Institute for Teacher Education and the Institute of Education, 
the latter being responsible for studies in education, The former should be divided 
into three sections: the general section, the section for physical education, and the 
(model) section for teaching handicrafts and home economics. Experimental schools 
and Practice teaching schemes for students should also be run by the department; 
ordinary schools in the city school system and its vicinity should also be utilised for 
training teachers, 
general section should be responsible for the training of teachers both for the 
lower and higher stages of the basic school; candidates for teaching posts in the 
should major in other university departments (e.g. those of mathematics, 
` modern languages, etc.) and lower stage teachers should also pursue com- 
entary studies there. f 
1 teacher education department should cooperate with some teach g 
institutes (e.g. those for art and music), which cannot immediately be incorporated 
Within the university, so that educational training can be completed there. The 
> tion of the department incorporates facilities for all kinds of teacher training, 
including kindergarten, vocational and technical teachers and also arranges for the 
in-service training of teachers. 3 
The minimum study time for a bachelor's certificate and teacher's diploma is four 


meses years, irrespective of the stage or function of the basic school being pre- 
pared Or. 
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In November 1971, the Finnish Parliament passed an act for the reform of teacher 
education which will come into force on the Ist of August 1973. The law is essentially 
based on the recommendations cited in the previous section of this article. It will be 
implemented gradually, culminating in the opening of departments of teacher 
education in the seven universities of Finland between 1973-75. Henceforth, all 
teacher education will be centred in these departments as follows: 

According to the new law, teacher education, by which is understood both basic 
and in-service and further training comprises the training of basic school (nine- 
year comprehensive) and academic senior secondary school teachers. The 
training of personnel working in school administration and of specialists in guidance 
and counselling can also be arranged in the departments of teacher education. The 
departments of teacher education, as well as the schools which already exist for 
training and research, are under the administrative control of the universities. 

Although the law in the form it was enacted only concerns teachers in compulsory 
schooling and in academically oriented senior secondary schools, it is evident from 
its underlying principles that in the future the intention is to connect the teacher 
education of pre-school teachers as well as those in vocational and adult education 
with the university-based teacher training system. 


Marrı Koskenniemt, University of Helsinki 
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FRANZOSISCH-FRUHBEGINN IN ENGLAND 


Einleitung 

Fremdsprachen-Frühbeginn als Abweichung von der herkömmlichen “Norm”, 
die den Fremdsprachenunterricht bei 10-11jährigen beginnen läßt, gehört zu den 
aktuellen Themen der Sprachpädagogik. In den USA ist diese Bewegung als FLES 
(Foreign Languages in the Elementary School) bekannt.! In der Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland sind in den letzten Jahren mehrere Versuche mit Englisch-Frühbeginn 
durchgeführt worden.? Bereits seit mehreren Jahrzehnten werden in den deutschen 
Waldorfschulen Englisch und Französisch vom ersten Schuljahr an unterrichtet,® 

Die “Norm” für den Fremdsprachenbeginn wurde durch verschiedene Argumente 
in Frage gestellt. So vertrat der kanadische Neurologe Wilder Penfield die Ansicht, 
daB die die Sprache aufnehmenden Zentren des menschlichen Gehirns bei 4-10 
jährigen eine besondere Plastizität aufweisen: “The time to begin what might be 
called a general schooling in secondary languages, in accordance with the demands 
of brain physiology, is between the ages of four and ten. The child sets off for school 
then, and he can still learn new languages directly without interposing the speech 
units of his mother tongue’’,4 Größere Lernfreude? und bessere Imitationsfähigkeit® 
sind weitere Gründe für die Einführung des Frühbeginns. FLES kann aber auch, 
selbst wenn in bescheidenem MaBe, auBerhalb der Effektivitát des Fremdsprachen- 
erwerbs bereits früh einer ethnozentrisch ausgerichteten Erziehung entgegenwirken 
und den Lernenden in eine Toleranzhaltung gegenüber dem Land und der Kultur 
der jeweils zu erlernenden Sprache versetzen. In dem stárker die Motorik des Kindes 
ansprechenden methodischen Unterschied zur Fremdsprachenerlernung der Er- 
Wachsenen vermuten Asher und García den Grund für die Überlegenheit des Kindes 
gegenüber dem Erwachsenen im Fremdsprachenerwerb: “If the difference in langu- 
age acquisition between children and adults is play versus non-play, action versus 
non-action, and physical involvement versus non-physical involvement, these 
variables may partially explain the accelerated learning of the child".? 

Versuche mit Fremdsprachen-Frühbeginn werden heute nicht nur in den Grund- 
Schulen, sondern auch bereits in Institutionen vorschulischer Erziehung durchge- 
führt, Die Altersspanne der Kinder, die an solchen Projekten beteiligt sind, ist groD, 
Ste reicht von 3-4 bis 10-11 Jahren. Die globale Bezeichnung “Fremdsprachen- 
Frühbeginn" bedarf deshalb einer altersmäßigen Differenzierung. 


Die Vorbereitungen des englischen Versuchs 

Das in England noch laufende Projekt — das “Pilot Scheme for the teaching of 
French in Primary schools" — wurde 1963 auf Initiative des englischen Bildungs- 
Ministeriums von der National Foundation for Educational Research in England 
and Wales (NFER) begonnen. Der Versuch wird mit drei Jahrgängen mit jeweils 
6000 Schiilern auf nationaler Ebene durchgeführt, das Alter der Schüler ist bei 
Versuchsbeginn 8 Jahre. Die Versuche mit den drei Großgruppen jeweils achtjähri- 
Se Schüler begannen 1964, 1965 und 1968. Jeder Versuch dauert fünf Jahre, davon 
entfallen für jeden Jahrgang drei Jahre Franzésischunterricht auf der Primarschul- 
Se (in diesem Fall die Junior School) und zwei Jahre auf einer der sekundaren 
Schularten (Secondary Modern School, Grammar School, Comprehensive School u.a.) 

à das Projekt noch nicht abgeschlossen ist und sich über einen Zeitraum von zehn 
Jahren erstreckt, sind die vorliegenden Berichte von Clare Burstall? lediglich als 


Wischenergebnisse zu betrachten. 
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Die Wahl von Franzósisch als Sprache des Frühbeginnprojekts ergab sich am 
Gründen der Prioritát, die die franzósische Sprache in England gegenüber anderen 
Fremdsprachen genießt, und aufgrund der gegenüber anderen F: remdsprachen 
größeren Unterrichtserfahrung mit dieser Sprache. Auch konnte sich das “Pilot 
Scheme” auf Erfahrungen einzelner in England bereits durchgeführter Französisch- 
Frühbeginnprojekte stützen.9 

Mangelnde Effektivität des Fremdsprachenunterrichts innerhalb des staatlichen | 
Schulsystems veranlaBten das englische Bildungsministerium zur Durchführung | 
dieses Projekts. Das Versuchsprogramm soll deshalb die móglichen Wege zur Ver- 
besserung des Franzósischunterrichts in England weisen. Das Forschungsteam der 
NFER setzte sich die Beantwortung der folgenden Fragen zum Ziel seines Arbeits- 
programms: 

— Wie wirkt sich die Einführung des Franzósisch-Frühbeginns auf das Bildungs- 
niveau der Schüler in den Hauptfächern aus? 

- Kann durch den Frühbeginn das Niveau des Spracherwerbs im Französisch- 
unterricht gehoben werden? 

— Sollen leistungsschwache Kinder am Projekt teilnehmen ? 

— Welchen Einfluß haben positive bzw. negative Einstellungen von Schülern, 
Lehrern und Schulleitern gegenüber dem “Pilot Scheme" auf die Durchführung 
des Projekts? 

— Welche didaktisch-methodischen sowie organisatorischen Probleme ergeben 
sich für den Französisch-Frühbeginn ? 

Da die Durchführung des Projekts von zahlreichen sachlichen und personellen 
Variablen abhängt, gehörte deren genaue Klassifizierung zu den vorbereitenden 
Aufgaben des Forschungsteams. Die Sorgfältigkeit, mit der diese Vorarbeiten ge- 
troffen wurden, trug wesentlich zur Objektivierung der Zwischenergebnisse bei. Die 
beteiligten Schulen, Schiiler und Lehrer wurden nach bestimmten Kriterien klassi- 
fiziert. Eine regional weit gestreute repräsentative Auswahl von Primary Schools | 
wurde nach Größe, Typ und bereits durchgeführtem bzw. nicht durchgeführtem 
Französischunterricht in drei Gruppen eingeteilt. Die ausgewählten Schulen wurden 
aufgefordert, Vorschläge zur Durchführung des Projekts zu unterbreiten. Die Selek- 
tion der Schülerpopulation erfolgte allein nach dem Kriterium des Alters der Schüler 
an einem Stichtag (acht Jahre bis acht Jahre und elf Monate). Innerhalb der Schüler- 
population wurden folgende Variablen einschließlich ihrer Verteilung auf die drei 
Schülergruppen festgehalten: Numerische Verteilung der Geschlechter, Hör-, Seh“ 
Sprachstörungen, Lernschwierigkeiten sowie sozio-kultureller Status der Eltern. 

Zur Bestimmung des Einflusses des Frühbeginns auf das Bildungsniveau der 
Schüler in den Hauptfächern der Primary School wurden in der Versuchs- und in det 
Kontrollgruppe die Fertigkeiten der Probanden in der Muttersprache und im Rech 
nen getestet. Anhand dieses Tests wurden die oben erwähnten leistungsschwachen 
Kinder ermittelt. 

Die an dem Projekt beteiligten Lehrer wurden nach Alter, pädagogischen und 
fachlichen Qualifikationen sowie nach ihren Unterrichtserfahrungen eingeteilt. | 
Außerdem erfolgte vom Lehrerstatus her eine Einteilung in sechs Kategorien.! 
Nicht alle Lehrer konnten gleiche Qualifikationen sowohl in der Pädagogik de | 
Primarschulstufe als auch in der Fachwissenschaft-Fachdidaktik Französisch nach- 
weisen. Dies ist umso verständlicher, als es sich um eine pädagogische Situatio? 
handelt, für deren Bewältigung erst eine adäquate Lehrerausbildung geschaffen 
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werden muß. Der Bedarf an geeigneten Lehrkräften kommt auch in anderen Unter- 
suchungen zum Fremdsprachen-Frühbeginn zum Ausdruck.11 

Die Vermutung, daß die individuell unterschiedlich ausgeprägten Lehrermerk- 
male — Alter, Ausbildung und Qualifikationen — auch zu unterschiedlichem Unter- 
richtserfolg, gemessen an der Sprechfertigkeit in Französisch der Versuchsklassen, 
führen müssen, kann nach den ersten Ergebnissen des englischen Projekts nicht 
bestátigt werden. Die folgende Feststellung verdient deshalb besondere Beachtung: 
"Teachers of ‘highly fluent’ and ‘less fluent’ classes did not differ significantly from 
one another, however, with regard to their age, training and qualifications, nor with 
regard to the accuracy of their spoken French”,12 Die Lehrervariablen Alter, Aus- 
bildung und Qualifikationen erwiesen sich folglich fiir den Unterrichtserfolg als nicht 
relevante Faktoren. Zwar ließ sich dieses Ergebnis nicht vorhersagen, jedoch hätte 
man bei der Einteilung nach den genannten Variablen der an dem Projekt beteiligten 
Lehrer noch einige spezifisch auf das Projekt bezogene Faktoren berücksichtigen 
sollen, z.B. die Bereitschaft der betreffenden Lehrer zu experimentieren und jüngere 
Schüler unter den Bedingungen einer neuen Lernsituation in die französische Sprache 
einzuführen. Es wäre deshalb ratsam gewesen, bei der Bestimmung der Lehrer- 
merkmale nicht nur von den Variablen wie Qualifikationen und Alter auszugehen, 
sondern die Betroffenen auch nach einem Katalog projektspezifischer Tätigkeits- 
und Persönlichkeitsmerkmale zu testen. Die Verantwortlichen des Projekts be- 
schränkten sich allerdings nicht auf eine starre Kategorisierung der beteiligten 
Lehrer, sondern erfaßten auch deren allgemeine Einstellung gegenüber dem Projekt. 
Dabei zeigte sich, daß Lehrer von sehr aufnahmefähigen Klassen dem Projekt gegen- 
über positiv eingestellt sind. 

Da sich in den ersten Ergebnissen des Projekts herausgestellt hat, daß unter- 
schiedliche Ausbildung und Qualifikation der beteiligten Lehrer nicht zu signifikan- 
ten Unterschieden in der Schülerleistung führen, stellt Burstall die folgende These 
zur Bereitstellung einer ausreichenden Zahl von FLES-Lehrern auf: “If specific 
training for the Pilot Scheme outweighs the teacher’s original training and qualifi- 
cations as a factor determining level of achievement in the classroom, it should be 
Possible to provide class teachers who have no qualification in French with an in- 
Service training programme which would enable them to teach French effectively 
to their own classes, "29 Der Sinn solcher Weiterbildungskurse für die Ausbildung 
von FLES-Lehrern ohne Vorkenntnisse in der französischen Sprache muß in Frage 
gestellt werden, wenn den Teilnehmern solcher Veranstaltungen nur Minimalkennt- 
nisse in Französisch vermittelt werden, die dem fremdsprachlichen Niveau des 
Frühbeginns entsprechen. Damit soll die Rolle des fremdsprachlichen Fachwissens 
nicht künstlich in den Vordergrund gerückt werden, sondern festgestellt werden, 
daß eine nicht ausreichende Auseinandersetzung mit einer Fremdsprache einen nicht 
dazu befähigt, sie überzeugend und auf eine den Lernenden ansprechende Weise zu 
vermitteln. Kann man die hierfür erforderliche Fähigkeit “to convey 'Fi rench-ness" 
through movement, gesture and facial expression”’,!4 die für “fließend” Französisch 
Sprechende Klassen des Projekts charakteristisch ist und die als motivations- 
verstarkend angesehen werden darf, in einem Weiterbildungskurs erwerben, oder 
a Sie vielmehr das Ergebnis einer längeren und intensiven Beschäftigung mit a 
De Drache? Die unzulängliche sprachliche Ausbildung wird von einigen Teil- 

ern solcher Veranstaltungen bestatigt, allerdings wird sie von einigen auch 
als ausreichend angesehen. 
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Erste Ergebnisse zu den Fragestellungen 

Die bisher vorliegenden Testergebnisse beziehen sich auf die Versuchsgruppen im 
dritten Jahr Franzósischunterricht auf der Primarschule und nach den beiden erstes 
Jahren auf der Sekundarschule. 

Die in der Primarschule durchgeführten Tests prüften nacheinander entsprechend 
der Einführung der sprachlichen Fertigkeiten, das Hörverstehen, Sprechen, Lese | 
und Schreiben. Die Ergebnisse zeigen z.B. für die beteiligten Schülerinnen bessere 
Leistungen als für die Schüler, das Niveau des sozialen Status der Eltern entspricht | 
dem Leistungsniveau der betreffenden Probanden, d.h. Kinder von Eltern mit 
einem akademischen Beruf weisen bessere Leistungen auf. 

Die Tests enthalten zahlreiche Multiple-choice-Aufgaben mit visuellen Auswahl 
antworten, eine im Fremdsprachen-Frühbeginn beliebte Form des Testens.1# Der 
Bericht über die genauen Angaben der Tests steht noch aus. Die bisher durchge | 
führten Tests am Ende des zweiten Jahres auf der Sekundarschule enthalten ebes- 
falls Aufgaben zu den vier sprachlichen Fertigkeiten. Auch bei diesen Tests wird 
hinsichtlich des Geschlechts der Probanden und des sozialen Status der Eltern das 
Ergebnis der Französischtests in des Primarschule bestätigt. Die endgültigen Be 
richte der Tests auf der Sekundarschule erscheinen zu einem späteren Zeitpunkt. 

Was beinhalten die Zwischenergebnisse der vorliegenden Berichte ? Zunächst zum 
ersten Untersuchungsgegenstand: Wie wirkt sich die Einführung des Französisch 
Frühbeginns auf das Bildungsniveau der Schüler in den Hauptfächern aus? Dit 
Testergebnisse in Versuchsgruppe und Kontrollgruppe kónnen keinen signifikant 
negativen Einfluß nachweisen, sie können aber auch nicht die These bestätigen, da 
durch den Frühbeginn die sprachlichen Fertigkeiten in der Muttersprache gefördert 
würden. Berichte über andere Versuche des Fremdsprachen-Frühbeginns verneine& 
ebenfalls die Beeintrüchtigung der Fertigkeiten in der Muttersprache und im Rech- 
nen durch den frühen Erwerb einer zweiten Sprache.19 Förderung in den genannter 
Fertigkeiten zeigten die Untersuchungsergebnisse eines amerikanischen Versuch 
mit Spanisch-Frühbeginn: "... the experimental group showed substantially 
greater gains in arithmetic and English language over the control group" A7 Ei 
Vergleich des englischen Untersuchungsergebnisses mit anderen Versuchen ist aller 
dings nur mit einer gewissen Einschränkung möglich, da es sich bei den einzelnen 
Projekten um verschiedene Relationen zwischen jeweiliger Muttersprache und je 
weiliger Fremdsprache handelt. 

Zum zweiten Untersuchungskomplex des Projekts — kann durch den Frühbegin? 
das Niveau des Spracherwerbs im Franzósischunterricht gehoben werden? ~ liegt 
Es ipe cem seres noch nicht vor. Die Effektivität des Versuchs hes 
zeigen, wenn Grau mi R j 
RES ta chsgruppen mit den Kontrollgruppen wie folgt verg 

~ Gleichaltrige Schüler in Versuchs- und Kontro n. Versuchsgruppen mit 

fünfjährigem Französischunterricht (drei E ae Segeler" zwei 
Jahre auf der Sekundarschule), Kontrollgruppen mit nur zweijährigem Frat- 
zösischunterricht ("Normalbeginn") auf der Sekundarschule. 

~ Versuchs- und Kontrollgruppen haben die gleiche Zeit Französisch gehabt; dit 

„Probanden der Kontrollgruppen sind jedoch älter als die der Versuchsgruppe®- 

Die Frage, ob auch leistungsschwächere Schüler am Fremdsprachen-Frühbegin# 
teilnehmen sollen, bildet den dritten Untersuchungskomplex. Die Befürwortung d 
Teilnahme geschieht aus mehreren Gründen: 

- Aus Gründen der Chancengleichheit müssen leistungsschwache Schüler am 
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FLES-Unterricht teilnehmen können. Was die deutsche Situation betrifft: 

^ telang war ... das Lernen fremder Sprachen ein Privileg der oberen 

o0 Geselischaftsschichten. Es war cin Bestandteil der sogenannten hóheren Bildung 

—  — wd deshalb nur ciner sozialen Minderheit zugünglich".!* Die Erkenntnisse der 

- — Sosiolinguistik machen umso mehr die Chancengleichheit für den FLES-Unter- 

richt erforderlich, da Unterschichtenkinder meist ein nur schwach ausgeprägtes 

muttersprachliches Sprachverhalten zeigen und sie somit für den Erwerb einer 

che gegenüber Kindern anderer sozialer Schichten benachteiligt sind. 

Wie its erwähnt, läßt sich in den vorläufigen Ergebnissen des englischen 

Projekts ein Zusammenhang zwischen sozialem Status der Eltern und Leistung 
+ In der Fremdsprache feststellen, 

= Dieschwachen Leistungen eines Schülers haben keinen gesicherten Voraussage- 


wert für einen Nichterfolg in der Sprache des FLES-Unterrichts. 
= Der Erwerb einer Fremdsprache, sei er noch so bescheiden, wird als "Erlebnis 
einer persönlichen Bereicherung''?9 angesehen, das der genannten Gruppe nicht 


‚vorenthalten werden darf. Kloss?! berichtet vom gezielten Einsatz des Fremd- 
Sprachen-Frihbeginns bei leistungsschwachen Schülern aus therapeutischen 
Gründen. 
Weanim allgemeinen?? befürwortet wird, daf leistungsschwache Kinderam FLES- 
Unterricht teilnchmen sollen, so müssen wir jedoch bei den Zielsetzungen des Fremd- 
sprachen-Frühbeginns unterscheiden, ob sie mehr eine positive Einstellung gegen- 
über der Fremdsprache und der Kultur ihres Landes erreichen wollen oder mehr auf 
die Beherrschung der sprachlichen Fertigkeiten ausgerichtet sind. So sieht E. Keesee 
in der Förderung der positiven Einstellung gegenüber der Fremdsprache ein “allge- 
meines Erzichungszicl", das allen Schülern zugänglich sein misse 23 Problematisch 
wird der Frühbeginn, wenn die Erbringung einer Leistung stärker im Vordergrund 
Steht und bereits vor dem Einsatz des Fremdsprachen-Frühbeginns Eignungstests 
werden. Dunkel und Pillet mußten in ihrem fünfjährigen Versuch zum 
-Frühbeginn feststellen, daß eine Auswahl nicht möglich sei, weil die an- 
Bewandten Tests (The Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test, The Seashore Musical 
Test, Chicago Developmental Reading Test) zwar einzelne Faktoren der 
neignung im Frühbeginn bestimmten, insgesamt jedoch nur eine 
Voraussagegültigkeit besüBen.?4 Auch der IQ der Probanden erwies sich 
in diesem Versuch als ein nicht zuverlässiger Voraussagewert, eine aus der Entwick- 
lung von Fremdspracheneignungstests bekannte Erscheinung. 
Das "Pilot Scheme" bestimmte die leistungsschwachen Kinder aufgrund von 
Tests zu den Fertigkeiten in der Muttersprache und im Rechnen. Diese Tests wurden 
nicht zur Bestimmung einer Eignung für den Französisch-Frühbeginn be- 
nutzt. Bei einem Vergleich der Ergebnisse dieser allgemeinen Tests mit den Franzö- 
der mündlichen Leistungen in der Primarschule zeigte sich der geringe 
Voraussagewert der allgemeinen Tests für die Bestimmung der Fremdsprachen- 
&ignung: Von den “schwachen” Schülern der allgemeinen Tests erreichten zahlreiche 
Schüler überdurchschnittliche Leistungen in den Französischtests. Obwohl diese 
mm den allgemeinen Tests und den französischen bestehende schwache Korre- 
«0n allen am Projekt beteiligten Lehrern bekannt gewesen sein dürfte, sprachen 
Sich mehrere Lehrer gegen die Teilnahme der leistungsschwachen Kinder am 
Französischunterricht aus, Die bisherigen Untersuchungsergebnisse des Projekts 
Weisen nach, dag die negative Einstellung des Lehrers gegenüber dem Franzósisch- 
Unterricht der leistungsschwachen Kinder meist zum Versagen dieser Schüler führt. 


—— 
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Diese abneigende Haltung zeigte sich besonders bei den Lehrern, die am Fransè 
sischunterricht des Projekts nicht besonders stark beteiligt waren. Als charakter. 
stisch für das negative Lehrerverhalten konnte man fehlenden Enthusiasmus für die 
französische Sprache feststellen. Die positive Einstellung des Lehrers gegenüber dem 
Französischunterricht der leistungsschwachen Kinder förderte den Lernerfolg und 
das Selbstvertrauen dieser Schüler. Die Zwischenergebnisse zeigen ferner, daß solche 
Kinder mit schlechten Franzósischleistungen vorwiegend in denjenigen Schulen ze 
finden sind, deren Leiter ebenfalls eine negative Einstellung hinsichtlich der Beteili- 
gung der “schwachen” Schüler am Französisch-Frühbeginn vertreten. Die sogenans- 
ten leistungsschwachen Kinder wurden am meisten in leistungsheterogenen Gruppes 
gefördert, Bei einer Umfrage unter den am Projekt beteiligten Schülern bejahten ca. 
30 v.H. das Statement: “Only children who do well in English should learn French" 8 

Ausführlich wird im “Pilot Scheme" auf einen vierten Bereich eingegangen: die 
Einstellungen und Erfahrungen der beteiligten Personen. Die Auswertung dieser 
Statements dürfte zur Verbesserung des noch nicht abgeschlossenen Projekts bei, 
tragen. Die Auswertungsergebnisse dieser Befragungen sollten zur Reflexion über 
das Projekt allen beteiligten Lehrern mitgeteilt werden. Dabei sollte auf die ent- 
scheidenden Variablen des Lehrerverhaltens wie Enthusiasmus für die französische 
Sprache und die bereits erwähnte positive Einstellung gegenüber dem Französisch- 
unterricht für leistungsschwache Kinder hingewiesen werden. Vorurteile bei Lehrern 
und Schülern gegenüber dem Projekt und gegenüber Frankreich sollten durch 
Diskussionen mit allen Beteiligten abgebaut werden. 

Abgesehen von den bereits erwähnten Einstellungen von Lehrern und Schulleitern 
gegenüber dem Projekt, sind die Erfahrungsberichte der Leiter von Sekundarschule 
aufschlußreich. Die meisten dieser Schulleiter konnten feststellen, ‘‘that the Pilot 
Scheme pupils’ fluency, their readiness to converse in French, and their ability to 
understand spoken French compare most favourably with the level of achievement 
in oral French of pupils taught by more traditional methods”.26 Die Konzentration 
auf die Férderung der Sprechfertigkeit während des dreijährigen Franzósischunter- 
richts auf der Primarschule wirkte sich nach Meinung des Leiters einer Sekundar- 
schule besonders positiv auch auf leistungsswächere Schüler aus. 

Nicht weniger ausführlich als die der Lehrer und Schulleiter untersucht man im 
“Pilot Scheme" die Einstellungen und Erfahrungen der beteiligten Schüler. Die 
bisher durchgeführten Befragungen erfolgten am Ende des dreijährigen Unterrichts 
auf der Primarschule und nach den beiden ersten Jahren auf der Sekundarschule. 
Unter den bisher befragten Schülern des ersten Frühbeginnjahrgangs (Cohort I) 
stieg die Beliebtheitsrate des Faches Französisch mit zunehmender Dauer des Pr » 
jekts an. Dennoch zeigten 44 v.H. dieser GroBgruppe bei der Befragung nach de 
beiden ersten Jahren auf der Sekundarschule eine negative Einstellung gegenüber 
dem Fach. Diese Abneigung überwog bei den Jungen. Sie manifestierte sich extrem 
in patriotischen Äußerungen wie z.B.: "England is good enough for me” oder: a 
can’t imagine anyone wanting to go to France".27 

Die Motivationsgründe der Schüler des “Pilot Scheme” zur Erlernung der franzó- 

sischen Sprache sind aus ähnlichen Untersuchungen bekannt. So berichten J. B- 
Carroll und H. Kloss?8 vom “Niitzlichkeitswert” der Fremdsprache. Beiden Schülern 
des englischen Projekts kommt dies z.B. in dem folgenden Statement zum Ausdruck: 
“You can get a better job if you know a language well”.29 Der Nützlichkeitswert def 
französischen Sprache wurde besonders von den Mädchen mit bestimmten Beruf 
wünschen geäußert: Stewardess, Sekretärin, Französischlehrerin, Modezeichnerin | 
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Jungen waren es weniger konkrete Berufsziele als politische und ver- 
1 Erwägungen (Englands Beitritt in die EWG, Bau des Kanaltunnels), 

sie die Nützlichkeit der französischen Sprache verbanden. Was den 
figkeitsgrad des Faches Französisch betrifft, so halten die meisten Schüler des 
"Frühbeginnjahrgangs Französisch für nicht leicht, Mehrere Schüler vertraten 
cht, Französischkenntnisse hätten ihnen den Erwerb weiterer Fremd- 
erleichtert, während andere den allgemeinen sprachpädagogischen Wert 


Society" bezeichneten. 
Ibereitschaft gegenüber einer Fremdsprache und die Einstellung gegen- 
Kultur des anderen Volkes können bisweilen dasselbe Bild ergeben. So be- 
mim Test der Primary School von den Schülern, die Französisch mögen, 92,24 
das Statement: "Ich würde gern nach Frankreich reisen”, während es von den 
m, die eine Abneigung gegen Französisch haben, nur 73,90 v.H. befürworte- 
Die negativen Einstellungen gegenüber Frankreich und den Franzosen ent- 
m den Klischees der Frankreichbilder, sie äußern sich in Adjektiven wie 
tzig, prahlerisch, reizbar, emotional”, Skepsis gegenüber der französischen 
he und Angst vor dem "zu schnellen” Straßenverkehr reihen sich in die Meinun- 
hauptsächlich der Schüler ein, die einen Frankreichbesuch ablehnen. Schüler des 
ot Scheme", clic hingegen Gelegenheit zu einem Frankreichbesuch hatten, zeig- 
in den sprachlichen Tests nicht nur bessere Leistungen, sondern auch relativ 
eine positive Einstellung gegenüber der französischen Sprache als Schüler, 
A — Mie noch nicht in Frankreich gewesen waren.31 
+ kommen wir zum letzten Untersuchungsbereich: Mit welchen didaktisch- 
hen und organisatorischen Fragen wurde das “Pilot Scheme" bisher 
tiert? Eine wesentliche Frage zugleich der Methode und der Organisation 
das Problem der zeitlichen Eingliederung des “Pilot Scheme" in den Stundenplan 
harschule. Die Einführung des täglichen?? Franzôsischunterrichts bereitete 
stundenplantechnische Schwierigkeiten. An einigen Schulen des "Pilot 
x wurde der Versuch unternommen, Französisch in die anderen Unterrichts- 
ficher zu integrieren. Dieses von vielen FLES-Experten?® empfohlene Verfahren 
erwies sich jedoch nur dann als effektiv, wenn die Schüler die Situationen in den 
anderen Unterrichtsfächern mit ihren zum Teil geringen Französischkenntnissen 
“auch bewältigen konnten. Zu den organisatorischen Schwierigkeiten jedes Fremd- 
 Sprachen-Frühbeginnversuchs gehört die Frage der Möglichkeit des Anschluß- 
“Unterrichts im Sekundarschulwesen.34 Den Zwischenberichten zufolge konnten in 
den meisten Sekundarschulen für die Schüler des “Pilot Scheme” separate Fort- 
rse eingerichtet werden. Der "'Fremdsprachennormalbeginn" und die 
E g des Frühbeginns auf der Sekundarstufe wurden nur in wenigen Schulen 
zusammenge legt. 
A^ der Reihenfolge der sprachlichen Fertigkeiten geht das “Pilot Scheme" vom 
"oral approach" aus. Dieser methodische Ansatz ist im modernen Fremdsprachen- 
Unterricht und auch im Fremdsprachen-Frühbeginn hinlänglich bekannt. Beherr- 
von Lesen und Schreiben in der Muttersprache sind im Fremdsprachen- 
2 die Voraussetzung für den Übergang zu diesen Fertigkeiten in der 
(ewe he 28 Die Betonung der Sprechfertigkeit auf der Primarschule führte 
den Schülern des “Pilot Scheme” zwar zu einer hohen Sprechbereitschaft, 
€ sich aber auch negativ aus: “The general consensus of opinion is that the 
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emphasis placed on oral fluency during the primary stage has allowed habits of im- 
precision and inaccuracy to develop”’.36 

Die Befragung der Schüler zur Methode ihres Französischunterrichts ist auf. 
schluBreich. So bejahten 60 v.H. der Schüler der Primarschule das Statement: “I get 
very bored repeating words over and over again in the French lesson”.37 Die soge- 
nannte "direkte" Methode führte zwar je nach Intensität zu einer verschieden stark 
ausgeprägten Sprechfertigkeit der Schüler, sie ergab aber auch, daß ca. 68 v.H. einer 
befragten Großgruppe das folgende Statement bejahten: “I do not always under- 
stand what I am saying when I speak in French".38 Beim Einsatz audio-visueller 
Mittel bevorzugt die Mehrheit der Schüler (77 v.H.) das visuelle Material, während 
sie das Verstehen der Tonbandaufnahmen für schwierig hält. Mit großer Überein- 
stimmung kritisierten die Schüler die ihrer Meinung nach zu kindlichen Inhalte ihrer 
Sprachkurse, in denen es an wirklichkeitsnahen Sprechanlässen fehle. Leider ent- 
halten die bisher erschienenen Berichte keine Unterlagen zu diesen Inhalten. Die 
Möglichkeiten der Gruppenarbeit wurden in dem englischen Projekt nach den vor- 
liegenden Berichten noch nicht zufriedenstellend gelöst. Bei den bisherigen Ver- 
suchen zeigten sich die Schüler zu laut und zu lebhaft. Die Versuche mit Gruppen- 
arbeit sollen in Zukunft stärker als bisher im “Pilot Scheme" berücksichtigt werden. 

An mehreren Schulen des “Pilot Scheme" wurde der Französisch-Frühbeginn 
durch besondere Initiativen gefördert. Hierzu gehören z.B. Einrichtungen wie der 
“French room" oder die “French corner”, die die englischen Schüler mit französi- 
scher Lebensweise vertraut machen sollen. Zu diesen Initiativen gehören aber auch 
die an mehreren Schulen durchgeführten Veranstaltungen zur Einführung der 
Eltern in das Projekt, die sich positiv auswirkende Vermittlung von französischen 
Brieffreunden und schließlich die Einbeziehung des Fernsehens mit einer Filmserie, 
die für Schüler des Projekts im 3, Unterrichtsjahr bestimmt ist.39 

Die bisher publizierten Berichte konzentrieren sich auf die besonderen organisato- 
rischen, soziologischen und Psychopádagogischen Komponenten des Versuchs, die 
mit großer Sorgfalt unter verschiedenen Gesichtspunkten aufeinander bezogen 
werden, um die Variablen dieses sowohl personell als auch zeitlich aufwendigen 
Versuchs zu bestimmen, Die Effektivität des Franzósisch-F: rühbeginns läßt sich auf- 


grund der Zwischenberichte in ihrem ganzen Umfang noch nicht ermessen. Da die 


bisher vorliegenden Berichte den Charakter vorläufiger Ergebnisse tragen und die 
endgültigen Erfahrungsberichte abge 


n ` : wartet werden müssen, kann eine Kritik an 
diesen Zwischenberichten, Sofern sie zu einzelnen Punkten nicht schon erfolgt ist, 
nur die Hoffnung zum Ausdruck bringen, daß in den Endberichten auf folgende 
Bereiche näher eingegangen wird: 


— Die sprachlichen und thematis 


8 der Methode einschließlich Wiedergabe typi- 


rstellung der Progression der einzelnen Sprach- 
elemente und Sprachlichen Fertigkeiten, E. 


die Berücksichti; i hungs- 
ergebnisse aus der FLES-Bewegung, Dont nn Untersu 


HENNING Düweır, Universität Giessen 
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DIE PADAGOGISCHE FORSCHUNG AUF DEM GEBIET DER POLY- 
TECHNISCHEN BILDUNG UND ERZIEHUNG 


Untersuchungen über die Probleme der polytechnischen Bildung und Erziehung 
in den sozialistischen Ländern begannen 1957-58 mit den Anfängen des poly- 
technischen Unterrichts. Eine konkrete Analyse der historischen Bedingungen und 
des gegenwärtigen Standes des Schulwesens berücksichtigte folgende Aspekte: 
Welche technischen Möglichkeiten zur Neugestaltung des Unterrichts bietet die vor- 
handene Einrichtung der Schule? Wie weit ermöglichen die pädagogischen Fähig- 
keiten der Lehrer eine Weiterentwicklung der Schüler? Welche Lehrbücher und 
technischen Lehrmittel sowie Sondereinrichtungen für den Arbeitsunterricht stehen 
heute zur Verfügung? Welche Unterrichtsmethoden werden im Arbeitsunterricht 
angewendet und welche neuen Methoden müssen noch eingeführt werden ? 

Die Untersuchung dieser Probleme beruht auf dem Prinzip, daß der Arbeitsunter- 
richt nicht einfach als Ergänzung zur allgemeinen Bildung betrachtet werden darf, 
sondern dem theoretischen Unterricht Grundlage geben soll. Maschinenkunde wurde 
schon 1957 in der DDR in den ersten Klassen eingeführt; dabei werden die Schüler 
mit Hilfe einer modernen technischen Kiste mit verschiedenen Grundbegriffen, kon- 
struktiven Elementen und technischen Vorgängen bekannt gemacht.! Vor der 
dritten Klasse wurde auch Elektrotechnik durch eine moderne elektrotechnische 
Kiste mit bemerkenswertem Unterrichtserfolg veranschaulicht. Bei dieser Aneig- 
nung von technischen Fühigkeiten wurde auch das konstruktive Denken der Kinder 
gefördert. Daraus ergibt sich die Forschungsaufgabe, die psychologischen Bedingun- 
gen für einen erfolgreichen Arbeitsunterricht zu ermitteln und anhand einer Struk- 
turanalyse moderner Produktionsprozesse ein Grundsystem von Unterrichtsmetho- 
den zu entwickeln. 

In den vergangenen zwanzig Jahren haben sich die Padagogen in der CSSR und 
Rumänien mit der Entwicklung von neuen Schulprogrammen und Lehrbüchern und 
mit der Klärung von Problemen der Arbeitserziehung und der polytechnischen 
Bildung und Erziehung beschäftigt. Seit der Einführung des Arbeitsunterrichts 
wurde die pädagogische Beobachtung als Forschungsmethode angewendet um den 
Zusammenhang zwischen theoretischen Kenntnissen und praktischem Unterricht 
zu ermitteln. Man gab den Schülern Fragebogen zur Feststellung ihrer Kenntnisse 
von Formen und Gesetzen der Produktionsarbeit. Dabei wurden zwei Fragenkom- 
plexe berücksichtigt: (1) Wieweit sind die Schüler befähigt, ihre naturwissenschaft- 
lichen Kenntnisse beim Erlernen von Grundlagen der Produktion und der Produk- 
tionspraxis anzuwenden? (2) Wieweit nützen den Schülern Erfahrung und Kennt- 
nisse der Produktion beim naturwissenschaftlichen Unterricht? 

x Sehr wirksam hat sich das pädagogische Experiment in Form von Versuchs- 
ée? Seier wobei durch Kontrollarbeiten die erhaltenen Ergebnisse über- 
Be) n. Die Schüler vergleichen ihre Ergebnisse auch mit den Angaben det 
ee ap des schöpferischen Denkens diente das individuelle 
d » die Übernahme von praktischen Aufgaben. Dabei wurde der Gang der 

psychischen Urteilsbildung beobachtet. 
r die Ausbildung von praktischen Fahigkeite? 


m Fertigkeiten und für die Planung des Produktionsprozesses, Um die Entwick“ 
lung von "Wee ae nachzuweisen, werden kimographische, ziklographische, 
tenzometrische und elektromiographische Methoden ausprobiert.? 
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In Bulgarien wurde ein Kollektiv von Pädagogen, Psychologen und Medizinern 
gebildet zur Ausarbeitung einer Methodik fiir die Problemforschung des polytech- 
nischen Unterrichts, Diese umfaßt kurzumrissen die folgenden Punkte: 

- Methode von A. G. Ivanov-Smolenski: Durch des System von Bewegungs- 
formen mit verbaler Begleitung bzw. Unterstützung wird die Dynamik der 
hóheren Nerventütigkeit der Schüler untersucht. Aufgrund der Reflextheorie 
von I. P. Pawlow werden bewertet: Anderungen in der Latentzeit der be- 
dingten Reflexe, Stabilität des Differenzierungsvermógens, Hemmungser- 
scheinungen und die Wechselwirkung von Erregung und Hemmung. 

- Untersuchung von Veränderungen des Bewegungsanalysators durch Thermo- 
meter und Dynamometer. 

~ Untersuchung des Sehanalysators durch Reobasometer. Dabei wurde durch 
die elektrische Empfindlichkeit der Augen, nicht nur die Augenmüdigkeit, 
sondern auch die Müdigkeit des zentralen Nervensystems nachgewiesen. 

- Untersuchung der Konzentration der Schüler durch Korrekturtabellen nach 
Anfimov, Dabei werden die Konzentrationsfähigkeit bei verschiedenen Stufen 
der Müdigkeit festgestellt. 

- Methode nach Sikorski: Dosierte Rechenaufgaben in Bezug auf Schnelligkeit 
und Genauigkeit des Denkens in den verschiedenen Zeitspannen der Unter- 
richtsstunde. 

t ~ EinfluB verschiedener praktischer Übungen auf das vegetative Nervensystem; 
Anderungen der Pulse und des Blutdrucks. 

7 Medizinische und anthropometrische Untersuchungen über die Gesundheit der 
arbeitenden Schüler und über die sanitären und mikroklimatischen Arbeits- 
bedingungen in den Schulzimmern und Werkstätten. z 

~ Psychosomatische Charakteristika, Angaben von Lebenslauf und beruflichen 
Neigungen und Interessen.3 

Alle Untersuchungen werden bei folgenden Variationen der Unterrichts- und 

Arbeitstatigkeit der Schiiler durchgefiihrt: (1) bei vorwiegend theoretischem Unter- 
richt; (2) bei Laborübungen; (3) bei vorwiegend praktischem Unterricht und Praxis: 
einen Tag praktischer Arbeit und eine länger dauernde Produktionspraxis; (4) beim 
Turnen: sein Einfluß auf die allgemeine Leistungsfähigkeit der Schüler. Die Unter- 
Suchungen wurden in den verschiedenen Unterrichtsfächern mit der gleichen Schul- 
durchgeführt. Somit wurde nicht nur die Leistungsfähigkeit der Schüler, 
sondern auch die Dosierung von theoretischem und praktischem Unterricht geprüft, 
"Unter Berücksichtigung individueller und altersbedingter Besonderheiten. Eine 
Ee Dosierung von Lernen und Arbeiten begünstigt die harmonische ee 
Se der jungen Menschen. Auch die Psychologie der Bedürfnisse, Interessen, Em 
men und Arbeitserlebnisse sowie die Bildung der Weltanschauung der Schüler 
Wurde untersucht, 4 
E: p der pädagogischen Forschung ist es, die Probleme der Erziehung schöp- 
num zu analysieren, die Gesetzmäßigkeiten der Erziehungs- ee 
Fa und neue effektive Formen der pädagogischen Beeinflussung 
Laut Erfahrung des polytechnischen Gymnasiums der Stadt Pleven (Bulgarien) 
Em bestimmte Youu erfüllt sein, damit die Schüler ihre praktische 
it bewußt durchführen, und zwar: 
~ Im Produktionsunterricht müssen den Schülern von vornherein i 
Aufgaben, sowie der soziale Wert ihrer Arbeit erklärt werden, um eine 


die Ziele und 
bewußte 
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und verantwortungsvolle Ausführung zu erzielen. Während der technischen 
Übungen wurden die Schüler auch mit den Prinzipien des Arbeitsschutzes und 
der Arbeitshygiene vertraut gemacht. Unserer Auffassung nach muß das 
Fundament des Lebens — die Gesundheit — als wichtigste soziale Aufgabe vom 
Kindergarten bis zur letzten Schulklasse gelernt werden: Wenn die Gesund- 
heitsprinzipien — zu Hause, in der Gesellschaft und am Arbeitsplatz — gewahrt 
werden sollen, müssen sie als selbstständiges Fach — Gesundheitslehre — in jedem 
Schulprogramm an erster Stelle stehen. Unsere Untersuchungen ergeben weit- 
gehend unzureichende prüventiv-medizinische Kenntnisse und falsche Vor- 
stellungen nicht nur bei Schülern, sondern auch bei Erwachsenen. 

Die primitive Handarbeit wirkt abstoBend; dagegen weckt die Arbeit mit 
modernen Maschinen und technischen Mitteln Interesse und wirkt anziehend. 
Auch außerhalb der regulären Schulzeit arbeiten die Jungen und Mädchen im 
Technikum po Mechanotechnika (TMT — polytechnisches Gymnasium) Pleven, 
Bulgarien, gern und fleißig in den speziell ausgerüsteten Werkstätten. Aufgabe 
des Lehrers ist es, neben den Unterrichtsmodellen auch technische Modelle im 
Unterricht der jüngeren Schüler zu veranschaulichen (sowie vertragliche Son- 
deraufträge für technische Geräte u.a. der Handelsorganisationen.). Als 
sekundärer Anreiz wirken reguläre Prämien bzw. Verbesserungen der sozialen 
Lebensbedingungen der Schüler, die auch den nachfolgenden Schülern zugute 
kommen, Dadurch wird der bewußt gewordene soziale Wert ihrer Arbeit zum 
Fundament ihrer Reife für die realen Aufgaben des Lebens. 

Die Schüler erlernen nicht nur einen, sondern mehrere verwandte Berufe, Auch 
führen oben genannte Motive keineswegs nur zu einfacher technischer Be 
schäftigung — kurz gesagt zur Praxis. Durch das unmittelbare Erlebnis in der 
Praxis erwachen zusátzliche Interessen und Ideen für die wissenschaftlichen 
Grundlagen und Gesetzmäßigkeiten der Maschinen bzw. der vorhandenen 
technischen Einrichtungen, Fachliteratur, Fachveranstaltungen im Rahmen 
der geliebten Technik, Vortragsreihen, Vorbilder von ausgezeichneten Arbeitern, 
Technikern und Forschern fördern die wissenschaftlich-technische Entwicklung 
und die Kreativitat der jungen Menschen. Aus ihrem unmittelbaren Erfahrungs- 
bereich kommen die Vorbilder, welche den Umkreis der sozialen Vorstellungs- 
welt der Schüler prágen und sie an diese Vorstellungswelt binden. Darin besteht 
der Wert dieser Vorbilder. Darüber hinaus bieten sie den Schülern ein schöp- 
ferisches, soziales Modell, wobei in der Schule das Vorstellungsbild und Ideal 


Re : biet wecken. Die Veranschaulichung der technisch-physika- 
urch entsprechende Experimente unter unmittelbarer Beteili- 
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gung der Schüler bietet die ersten Anregungen zur technisch-experimentellen 
Betätigung und Entwicklung. 
die ästhetisch-emotionale Gestaltung des Unterrichts sind mehrer Kompo- 
bedeutsam. Gewöhnlich werden diese Komponenten als untergeordnete 
te angeschen und deshalb vernachlássigt; nachdem wir sie speziell untersucht 
erweisen sie sich als entscheidende Faktoren zur Entwicklung von Liebe zur 
in den jungen Menschen.* 
geistige Aneignung des Gegenstandes in jedem Schulfach ist ein Akt des 
bens, und das Erleben ist in jedem ErkenntnisprozeB vorhanden. Erleben von 
is ist immer auch ein Wissen von etwas, Im Prozeß seiner Erkenntnistätigkeit 
Istehen die Gefühle des Menschen. Das Gefühl ist nicht vom Denken zu trennen, 
I Erkenntnis wird vom Gefühl durchdrungen. Der sinnliche Prozeß der Erkenntnis 
kr Wirklichkeit ist ein Moment der unmittelbaren Beziehung des erkennenden 
s mit dem zu erkennenden Objekt. Die Entstehung des ästhetischen Erleb- 
erfolgt auf der Grundlage von Wahrnehmung und Empfindung. Selbst ele- 
lare ästhetische Emotionen, z.B. die Wahrnehmung der Formschónheit eines 
üstandes, seines Rhythmus oder seiner Farbe, sind vom Denken begleitet. Ein 
s Moment, Vergleiche, Assoziationen haben an dem ästhetischen Erlebnis 
il in Gestalt des ästhetischen Urteils, Indem die ästhetischen Erlebnisse in die 
ung eingehen, fördern sie die ästhetische Urteilsfähigkeit über die Gegen- 
fände der Umwelt. Deshalb muß für Pädagogen die Formel “Erkenntnis-Erlebnis” 
im Vordergrund stehen. Die bewußte Einführung und lebendige Gestaltung der 
tionen in organischer Verbindung mit dem Unterricht, führt zu tiefen ästheti- 
ü Erlebnissen in den Schülern und dadurch zu unvergeBlichen, festen rationalen 
antnissen und zur Aneignung praktischer Fähigkeiten. Das ästhetische Erlebnis 
die emotionale Grundlage für schöpferische Begeisterung. Im Falle eines tiefen 
tischen Erlebnisses oder einer Summationswirkung mehrerer positiver Erleb- 
wird eine höhere emotionale Stufe erreicht — Liebe zu einem bestimmten Gegen- 
d sowie zu einem Arbeitsprozeß und dadurch Liebe zu den entsprechenden 
3 sen und praktischen Fertigkeiten. Das induziert sekundäre Liebe auch zu 
Dingen und Erscheinungen, die in direkter oder indirekter Verbindung mit dem 
n Erkenntnisgebiet stehen. Deshalb muß in der pädagogischen Arbeit die 
Erkenntnis nach Möglichkeit durch ein ästhetisches Erlebnis hervorgerufen 
In den einzelnen Fächern muß das System rationalere Erkenntnisse und 
scher Fertigkeiten durch ein System entsprechender üsthetischer Erlebnisse 
Paut werden. So muß auch das pädagogische Erkenntnissystem ein für jedes 
d eigentümliches ästhetisches Erkenntnissystem umfassen. Deswegen betrachten 
Weitere Ausarbeitung des Themas Erlebnisfahigkeit, vor allem unter schul- 
chologischen und pädagogischen Aspekten, als dringende Aufgabe. 


Curisto Perrow CHrisrow, Bulgarien 
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DAS DIDAKTISCHE THEATER IN DER SCHULISCHEN ERZIEHUNG 


Es ist die Aufgabe moderner und zeitnaher Erziehung, eine ganzheitliche Pádago- 
gik zu betreiben. Wissensbildung und Charakterbildung stellen sich ihr als Aufgabe. 
Eine Überakzentuierung oder alleinige Betonung des einen oder anderen Aspekts 
geht an dem pädagogischen Ziel kat’ exochen — Bildung der Persönlichkeit — vorbei 
oder wird ihm nicht voll gerecht. Die beiden großen europäischen Schulmodelle, das 
Humboldtsche humanistische Gymnasium und das angelsächsische College, sind, 
obgleich vom theoretischen Ansatz her ganzheitlich angelegt, der Einseitigkeit nicht 
entgangen. Das deutsche System hat eher die Wissensbildung auf Kosten der 
Charakterbildung und das angelsächsische die Charakterbildung zu Lasten des 
Wissensniveaus betont (Zenkovskij 1960). 

Ganzheitliche Pädagogik hat den Wissens- und Gefühlsbereich des Menschen 
gleichermaßen zu fördern; sie ist der kognitiven wie der ethischen Bildung gleicher- 
maßen zugewandt (Zenkovskij 1935a), und zielt nicht nur auf Wissensvermittlung, 
sondern auch auf schöpferisch-künstlerische und moralische Leistung ab. 

3 Damit nehmen wir hier einen Leistungsbegriff an, der Leistung nicht mehr um 
ihrer selbst willen, sondern um des Menschen willen intendiert, der nicht Leistungs- 
zwang und Leistungsnorm, sondern einen Akt freien Schaffens impliziert. Wahrhafte 


Leistung ist schöpferisch, nur in Freiheit vollziehbar. Alles aus Zwang und Norm 
erwachsene ist nicht Leistung, 


Leistungen zu führen und dem 


Eine grundsätzliche Änd 
dieser Konzeption wäre no 


Bewegung muß, da sie nicht von “oben”, 


ist, von “unten” 
ten" kommen, aus dem Engagement des einzelnen Pädagogen erwachsen. 
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Als ein Instrument, diese Zielsetzung zu verwirklichen, sehen wir neben dem 
Psychodrama und der Gruppendynamik das “Didaktische Theater” an, wie es aus 
dem "Therapeutischen Theater" hervorgegangen ist, das V. N. Iljine (1909) im 
ersten Dezennium dieses Jahrhunderts entwickelt hat. Das didaktische Theater 
wurde schon in den zwanziger Jahren von B. Zenkovskij an der pädagogischen 
Hochschule zu Prag und später in Paris praktiziert. H. Petzold (1968) hat es 1967 
am deutschen Gymnasium von Paris, I. Schmidt an deutschen und französischen 
Gymnasien und J. Sieper in der Erwachsenenbildung verwandt. Das Didaktische 
Theater geht ganz bewußt von dem aus dem Moment improvisierten '"Stegreif- 
theater” bzw. Psychodrama ab, da ihm aus einer pádagogischen Zielsetzung eine 
gewisse disziplinäre Komponente eigen ist. Es wird aus der Feststellung, Analyse 
und Reflexion von Sachbeständen und Problemen als kreativer Akt einer Gruppe 
geboren. 

Taucht z.B. in einer Klasse ein Problem auf oder eine interessante Sachfrage oder 
ein Konflikt, der nicht gelöst werden kann, so wird er zunächst gemeinschaftlich 
konstatiert, darauf analysiert und im Klassengespräch durchdacht, wobei die freien 
Einfälle einzelner, die ins Gespräch geworfen werden, aufgenommen und weiter ent- 
wickelt werden. Aus dieser Ideensammlung zum Gegenstand wird dann gemeinsam 
das Theaterstück geschaffen. Die Klasse entwirft einen Rahmen, verteilt Rollen, 
legt Szenen fest und bestimmt, welche Konstellation in ihnen realisiert werden und 
welche Züge die Darsteller verkörpern sollen. 

Der kreative Prozeß beginnt also mit dem gemeinsamen Schaffen des Rahmen- 
Stückes. Durch den Vorgang des Feststellens, Analysierens, Reflektierens und Um- 
Setzens in ein Stück werden die schöpferischen Kräfte der Klasse diszipliniert. Hier 
unterscheidet sich das “Didaktische Theater” vom ‘Therapeutischen Theater” etwa 
mit Psychotikern und Zwangsneurotikern, wo der Therapeut aufgrund der Anam- 
hese ein Rahmenstück schreibt, das auf die Problematik der einzelnen Patienten 
zugeschnitten ist. Allerdings hat auch schon Iljine (1942) in Gruppen mit nur gering- 
fügig gestörten Patienten gemeinsam Stücke erarbeiten lassen, die die anstehenden 
Konflikte zum Gegenstand hatten, 

Die Zahl der beteiligten Schüler beträgt optimal 15, maximal 20. Der Lehrer muß 
versuchen, alle in den Prozeß einzubeziehen und zwar nicht dirigierend, sondern 
dadurch, daß er der Klasse begreiflich macht, daß jeder eine Situation anders be- 
trachtet und auffaßt, daß jeder Beitrag ein wesentlicher Beitrag 1st, weil es sich um 
eine Arbeit der Klasse für die Klasse handelt, an der also jedes Klassenmitglied 
beteiligt sein muß, 

Gangelnde Mitarbeit oder Unfähigkeit zur Beteiligung werden pahrerg des 
Rd des Stückes beobachtet und in das Stück eingearbeitet. Es ist für das 

"rapeutische wie für das didaktische Theater charakteristisch, daB es nur eme 

e enbandlung festlegt, in der der Gegenstand des Spiels oder das ela un 

\, aber nicht völlig verfestigt dargestellt wird. Der schöpferische Proze! e 
Semeinsamen Erarbeitens, der in der Festlegung des Rahmens eine notwendige und 
D Deech wertvolle Disziplinierung erfährt, würde aufhören und en à Be 
über e detaillierten Fixierung käme. Im übrigen würde dem are 
ita E as verfahren, da die meisten Fragen und Se ee ud Tino 
Vorzeit; immer neue Gesichtspunkte abgewonnen werden : B g St S 
Wu nc Ixierung eine unvertretbare Begrenzung darstellen würd i RUE 
tischen en ist ein wesentliches Ereignis für die an dem und mit ij OST 
Ee heater’ arbeitende Klasse, cin Erkenntnis die zumeist während der 

ng des Stückes gewonnen wird. 
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Ist der Rahmen des Spiels erstellt — die einzelnen Vorschläge und erarbeiteten 
Ergebnisse werden von Protokollführern aufgezeichnet — so werden die Gesamt. 
struktur, die Rollenzuweisungen und Ziele kurz wiederholt, so daß die Konzeption 
und der Verlauf den Teilnehmern gegenwártig sind und das Spiel beginnen kann. Die 
Erarbeitung des Rahmenwerkes nimmt oft mehrere Unterrichtsstunden in Anspruch 
besonders, wenn die Klasse noch Richt gewühnt ist, in disziplinierten kreatives 
Prozessen zu arbeiten, d.h. die spontanen Impulse im gemeinschaftlichen Bemühen 
einzuordnen und, wo angezeigt, ihm unterzuordnen. Ist aber das Verfahren bekannt 
und eingespielt, so kann, falls die Thematik nicht zu komplex ist, das Stück in einer 
Stunde entworfen und begonnen werden, 

Der erzicherische Wert des Einleitungsteils in diesem Verfahren liegt nicht nur in 
der Fórderung der Kooperationsfáhigkeit, sondern in der Schulung, schöpferische 
Impulse zu disziplinieren, sie sprachlich zu erfassen, präzise vorzutragen und der 

i ion auszusetzen, um sie + dieser gegebenenfalls zu modifizieren, Der 
Wettbewerb der Ideen und ihre kriti Überprüfung mit der gesamten Klasse regt 
überhaupt die Intensität schöpferischer Prozesse an, die damit auf die spielerische 
Verwirklichung vorbereiten und für sie ein ausgezeichnetes “warm-up” bilden. 

Das Spiel selbst muß alle Anwesenden, die Lehrpersonen eingeschlossen, beteili- 


` d it des ""Didaktischen Theaters” liegt darin, daß e$ 
individuelle Kreativität und kreative Gruppenprozesse miteinander verbindet. Die 


Mit as wird also in Richtung der Randszenen entfaltet. Das “Didaktische 
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k auftauchenden spontanen Beiträge der Teilnehmer. Diese Beiträge er- 
durch, daß sie von der Gruppe aufgegriffen, überdacht und in Rahmen- 
neu übersetzt werden, eine gewisse Objektivierung, die auch für das Indi- 
von Bedeutung ist. 
§ Verlauf einer Serie von Rahmenszenen kann ein Problem, etwa das der Vorur- 
er Autorität, der Partnerbeziehung oder der politischen Verantwortung aus 
fschiedensten Perspektiven angegangen und durch die unterschiedlichsten 
hen Auffassungen bereichert werden, so daß die auf diese Weise in den 
ticken und Protokollen festgehaltenen Materialien die Möglichkeit zu einer 
m Fixierung bieten. à 
so entstehenden Stücke haben wir als “Bilanzspiele” bezeichnet; denn sie 
m das Ergebnis, das aus dem Rahmenstück erwachsen ist, zusammen und zwar 
if, um das Problem als gelöst hinzustellen, sondern die Sicht des Problems durch 
e zu einem bestimmten Zeitpunkt zu dokumentieren. Das Thema kann 
einem späteren Zeitpunkt wieder aufgegriffen werden, wobei das literarisch 
ite “Bilanzspiel" als Ausgangsbasis genommen werden kann. Derartige Bilan- 
I ziehen erweist sich vom pädagogisch-didaktischen Standpunkt aus als un- 
Mt notwendig. Das “Didaktische Theater" als thédire permanent erschließt 
ler neue Fragestellungen. Ein Bereich geht in den anderen über. Die “Bilanz- 
©" sind also Züsuren, die zwischen der Bearbeitung zweier Themenkreise stehen. 
ER ihre detaillierte Ausarbeitung schulen sie die Fähigkeit, einen größeren 
Xt zu schen und synthetisch zusammenzufassen. 
h Alter der Schüler geschieht dies als Deskription realer Zusammenhänge 
h durch Transkription auf eine andere Ebene: die des Symbols, der Ab- 
tion, ausgedrückt in literarischen Schöpfungen. Hier kommt eine neue Dimen- 
das didaktische Theater, die des Künstlerischen. Wird in der Grundschule 
d der Gymnasialunterstufe das didaktische Theater als Darstellung von Proble- 
Him Realitätskontext verwandt, wie es beim Psychodrama der Fall ist, so 
in der Gymnasialmittel- und -oberstufe sowie in der Arbeit mit Erwachsenen 
old, jine, Schmidt, 1972) dierealen Gegebenheiten, nachdemsieinden Rahmen- 
em aus den verschiedenen Perspektiven beleuchtet wurden, in Literatur und 
T umgeformt werden (Gording, 1971), wobei die Form sich der Gruppe als 
stellt. Das Stück, das die vorhandenen Personen integriert und ihnen als 
hkeit Raum gibt — auch hier ist natürlich die Improvisation nicht ausge- 
wird das Stück der Gruppe, von ihr aus einem Realitätskontext konzi- 
: tet und gespielt. 
ir sehen hier im übrigen eine Möglichkeit für das Theater: mit den Zuschauern 
m ein Thema zu erarbeiten, es in ein Rahmenstück zu fassen, zu spielen 
der Auswertung des Spiels wieder zu weiterem Spiel zu finden: théâtre 


fassung 


didaktische Theater” als Instrument der Schulpädagogik ist nicht nur dazu 
aktuelle Konflikte aus dem Leben der Klasse oder persönliche Probleme 
Schüler zu bearbeiten, sondern es kann zur Behandlung von allgemeinen 
lungen und Sachbeständen, die im Unterrichtsstoff auftauchen, verwendet 
1. Durch die spielerische Aktualisierung des Stoffes ist es dann nicht nur 
en, sondern auch personen -und lebensbezogen. Damit gewinnt es die 
t, für das Leben bedeutungsvoll zu werden und verbindet rationales 
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der in den einzelnen Rollen spielenden Teilnehmer ergänzt oder präzisiert wird und 
neue Perspektiven gewinnt, die wiederum Material zu neuen Rahmenstücken her- 
geben. Es entsteht so ein ununterbrochener, lebendiger Lernprozeß, ein thddtre 


Das didaktische thédtre Permanent macht deutlich und erfahrbar, daß Bildung 
keinen Abschluß haben kann, daß Individuelle-, Gesellschaftliche-und Sachprobleme 
so komplex sind, daß sie beständig neu gesehen und überdacht werden und nur ia 
der Kooperation von individueller und in der Gemeinschaft disziplinierter Kreativi- 
tät behandelt werden können. 


Das didaktische thédére permanent versteht sich deshalb als grundsätzlicher Bei- 
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THE DESCHOOLING CRUSADE - 
A COMPARATIVE REVIEW ESSAY 


Ittica, Ivan, Deschooling Society. New York: Harper and Row, 1971, 
pp. 116. £ 5.95. 


Itten, Ivan, Celebration of Awareness. London: Calder and Boyars, 
1971. pp. 189. £ 2.25. 


REIMER, EVERETT, School is Dead. Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1971. 


So much has been written about Illich during the past year that it is difficult to 
undertake a fair review of his writings on deschooling and perhaps more difficult to 
introduce anything fresh into the discussion. However, as this journal addresses itself 
to an international readership it is worthwhile attempting to do justice to Dr. Illich, 
and his close associate Dr. Reimer, in a new evaluation. 

We must, of course, start with Illich the man. As we all know, he is a self-unfrock- 
ed priest, a polyglot polymath. He has survived the shock of experiencing Europe 
in turmoil, the United States in internal disarray, and the Latin-American receiving- 
end of American “cultural aggression”, 

Dr. Reimer is Director of the “seminar” on Alternatives in Education at the 
Centre for Inter-cultural Formation (CIDOC) at Cuernavaca in Mexico, where he has 
Sustained over a period of about sixteen years what he himself calls ‘‘a conversation 
with Ivan Illich”. At the risk of failing to do justice to Dr. Reimer, it seems better to 
concentrate on Illich in this review. The arguments of both men are so interwoven 
that this seems the fairest, as well as the most practicable solution. Both men's 
commentaries relate to the same kind of experience in the samen countries and share 
the consciousness of a common crusade. 

Illich the priest comes out most clearly in Celebration of Awareness. This book isa 
collection of essays, “each ... written in a different language, addressed to a different 
group of believers, meant to hit home at a particular crisis of confidence”. Illich, a$ 


accept with gratitude a role of 


“United States’ gospel of massive material achievement .. , [which] lacks credibility 
for the world’s overwhelming majorities” 


The School as the Devil Against Us 


Illich sees devilseverywhere ; there are no shades of Í unded 
x ^ grey for him. We are surro ` 
by the snares of the Evil One — not Satan in the traditional sense but the industrial- 
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where during the past 200 years, and offering a standardised metropolis-based edu- 
to urban centres and villages alike. 

Worse than the dehumanising process of the school system as a formal apparatus 

A the “hidden curriculum” which transforms learning from a satisfying and volun- 
tary activity into the compulsive pursuit of a commodity for which the school itself 
the market. Certificates offering admission to higher stages of education 

and better jobs are important, but only partial, tokens of this enslavement. More 
Significant is the fact that we are ‘schooled in a sense of inferiority towards the better 
Shake", Most people are compelled to “think rich and live poor”. Schools (like 
feligions dividing the world into the sacred and profane) divide some experiences 
which are “pedagogic” from others which are not; education therefore becomes un- 
Worldly and real life becomes non-educational. Working experiences which could and 
— o become not merely alternatives to education but sometimes its anti- 
As inhabitants of rich countries, we are hurt and confused when we realise 
that we are seen by 90% of mankind as exploiting outsiders who shore up our own 
pt by promoting “a delusive belief in the ideals of democracy, equal opportuni- 
‘$Y, and free enterprise among people who have not a remote possibility of profiting 
m them”. Quoting the kind of statistic which has become familiar recently. Illich 

"elis us that the top 10%, of the population may have ten times as much spent on 
‘their education as the poorest 10% in any country, and then proceeds to draw 
Attention to the terrible plight of the world’s hungry. We do-gooders from rich 
fountries are so ensnared that we cannot often see the problems. “There is no exit 
from a Way of life built on $ 5,000+ per year”, especially when our educational 
= activity is based on a quasi-religious conviction. We may find ourselves, 
indeed, "bombing people into the acceptance of gifts". We preach universal edu- 
fation as the sole means to universal opportunity for self-fulfilment; yet all the 
Money spent on the Vietnam war by the United States could not provide education 
t to give universal equality of opportunity in the United States itself. How 

much less feasible is it, therefore, to provide equal opportunity in low-income coun- 

s the population is expanding uncontrollably, and even a “meritocratic” 
1 ladder could not give self-fulfilment to the majority of the population 

A a total revolution in the socio-economic structure, and above all in human 


: nships. 
Repeatedly Illich reminds us of the humiliating poverty of most of mankind; but 
oim the richer countries the majority of the population is hoodwinked by a mas- 
confidence trick. Their labours and taxes only pay for the privileges of others, 
and for “widening social distance”. Besides, what is taught in schools is not really 
of , but its antithesis — learning activities which win the regard or disapproval 
‘ Sur masters and thus teach compliance. Activities once described by verbs (like 
Ming”) are now becoming commodities monopolised by schools. “Knowledge 
st " amassing "knowledge stock” organise themselves into a new class 
admi SH Once only professions such as the doctors’ demanded certificates of 
sion to their craft, now one can hardly be a citizen or a person of any conse- 
quence unless one “graduates” somehow. Information is locked into special langu- 
Sees and codes, with the resulting inevitable breakdown in human communication. 
State of conditional relevance is most seen in urbanised childhood. Most 
le in the world do not experience childhood, since they work and mature 
My circumstances. Childhood in a school is a new phenomenon In most 
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parts of the whole world. School is not only a factory for the requirements of 
industrial state; it is a “magic womb” whose rituals form a hidden curriculum fo 
captive audience. The university, in the long run, is the goal-fixer, Illich 


needs, and in any case the teachers and institutions inevitably restrict the sup 
while canalising it through the channels they prefer. 
So much for Illich. Dr. Reimer in School is Dead repeats and reinforces th 
arguments. (In fact there is very much repetition in Illich himself.) Most off 
world’s children are not in school, Dr. Reimer reminds us. Latin America will not 
able to afford universal schooling for many years, yet the demand for education 
such that to ignore it would be “not only morally indefensible, it is politically ii 
possible”, At first both parents and children prefer informal education in the t 


ditional community; but soon experience of schooling grows, and with the extensio 
of schooling comes a dread of 
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with other people who learn as they teach, being in intimate communication with 
their fellow men. Such centres would need a few organisers and administrators, but 
would chiefly make use of “independent educators”. These latter would not be 
berdened with pastoral functions. (Who would mind the children? Who would keep 
things in order? These are questions unanswered in this Utopia). We are assured 
that only in retrospect would there be a recognisable programme, We should hear no 
more of rising expectations with a corresponding “growing frustration gap”. 

Schools should give up their concentration on power and control. Love, like the 
enquestioning care of mothers, should provide the tone for relationships in such a 
learning centre. These centres would be funded by some of the resources now going 
into schools. On-the-job training and out-of-school learning (with the application of 
the mass media) must be subsidised as alternatives to school. Many institutionalised 
opportunities for learning might well disappear if the proportion of people really 
educated rose, “Class distinctions would also disappear in open societies". 

Reimer makes the following practical recommendations: “Public funds for edu- 
cation might be redirected to teachers, students, taxpayers, or business men”. “The 
educational dollar" might be diverted from schools to business men by means of 
"educational accounts". We are also invited to consider “performance contracts’ 
for those who “guarantee to teach attestable skill”. “The modern world requires an 
expanded teaching profession, largely independent of schools and other institutions, 
having as one of its functions the professional guidance of clients”. 

At this point the reader recalls that Illich himself begs us beware of charlatans and 
reminds us that primitive societies have shamans instead of doctors. He advises us 
to choose a true healer. But in all societies in which Illich’s “network” of human 
contacts and meandering lanes exists, the ignorant and under-privileged are often 
lured to witch doctors of some sort, if not to the sophist in his cramming-school. In 
this era of mass commercialisation and exploitation though mass media advertising, 
the reader is Staggered by this anarchic picture of self-help. 


Th Challenge to Ourselves 

In all these books there is much to ponder seriously. We can no more accept à 
monolithic schoo] system than we can accept a church without question. We do not 
days accept the schools as monopolising education. Parents as well as students 
Pay à bigger role in school organisation. Preparatory schooling during the early 
Years is recognised to be of conditional relevance. The risks of transferring to 
developing countries the expectations and methods of older industrialised countries 
“re widely recognised, Both authors have practical experience of low-income coun- 
Eee problems of education are seen in stark outline. Our luxurious world is 
cc the reach of these nations. The cultural challenge and personal pue 
a led by adopting an educational system like ours are as grave a cost as the nearly 
manageable educational budget. Yet Illich and Reimer intend their views to be 
to A to educators in developed countries, and some points are specially relevant 

* comparative study of educational problems. 


4 5 
Comparative Examination of the Context 
x We study education comparatively we should use the now widely accepted 
is vi cal approaches. We can begin by clarifying the context of discussion. Who 
le E to whom, in what circumstances, and with what intention? At what 
Vel of discourse? Who else is concerned? Are others concerned in the same way? 
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What practical “problems” are brought into focus for discussion ? Are such problems 
discussed in aggregate, or practically tackled in sequence ? 

We immediately observe that these distinctions are not carefully made by the 
writers under review. We all know that there have been some moves to ''disestablish" 
school, to make it less mechanical, to liberalise it in the direction of "creativity", to 
extend freely moving educational opportunity throughout the whole of life so as to 
foster mature judgement and link learning with experience — moves which have 
actually found embodiment in some post-war reforms in education. Furthermore, 
several such reforms have been linked with radical social, political, and technological 
re-planning. Most noticeably, in newly-independent countries an inherited European 
pattern of education or an “oversold” American pattern is critically questioned, 
Here Illich and Reimer add little new, except poetic expression. They carry most 
weight when, as North Americans, they champion the Latin-American : nderdog and 
their own slum-dwellers, Undoubtedly some of their analyses of in-'itutionalised | 
repression in the schools, or of unreflecting stupidity in educators", are a foil for 
our consciences; but their experience in Latin America and the slums f the United 
States does not justify using the same arguments against the assumptions and prac- 
tice of public education everywhere - which they carry to the extent o; recommend- 
ing the abolition of all compulsory schools. 


Concepts, Institutions and Operations 

After establishing the context of the Illich-Reimer critique, it is necessary to 
clarify the concepts used by them, e.g. "school". Surely the developmental stage 
reached by a country is critical for any discussion of its needs and risks. If schools 
have virtues, vices, or breakdowns, it is in that perspective. 

To clarify our concept of the educational process, and of “school”, we must further 
examine how the inhabitants of any culture identify and value what “education” 
means to them. Then we can go on to examine the school's share in all the experiences 
that add up to "education" in that culture, This requires a stocktaking of all 
institutions and practices described as “educational” or “opportunity-giving". If 
there are enough of these outside the formal educational system, there is no need for 
our kind of school, well and good. But it must be shown that whatever school con- 
tributes to the whole process of education is still taken care of. 

If we could find a really cultured matrix of living, doubtless we could do without 
school as anyone knows it today — especially if every technological resource and 
human contact could be had at anyone's fingertip. But to adopt the “un-plan” of the 
deschoolers would sweep our house clean for the biblical seven devils to take over ~ 
especially at the developmental Stage reached by most low-income countries OT the 
urban Poor. Most who have moved from agrarian poverty and slum brutalisation 
towards refinement of any kind (not to speak of material improvement) have done 
so through school or some other social institution like a church. 

d Concepts are embodied, developed, and communicated in institutions. Compara" 
tive analysis rightly compels us to distinguish concepts (like “excellence” or “yirtue”) 
from the institutions associated with them (like a lycée ora nunnery). All institutions, 
however, develop rigidities and routines, as well as formulae, hierarchies, and con“ 
nections with other institutions. Formalised schooling is very likely to do all thes 
things, having institutional connection with laws, certificates, jobs, marriage, and 
social contacts. But in warning us of this truism, Illich and Reimer do no mot 
than a few comparative education texts I could name. 
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Then again, concepts and institutions need to be measured against the actual 
operations in a particular place and time. Fine ideas and well-planned institutions 
may be ruined by poor practice or a shortage of practitioners. Schools everywhere 
invite devastating criticism on operational grounds. There is often a dreadful waste 
of time on irrelevant activities. Much interest and humanity is “timetabled out", 
Communication is poor, especially with the socially handicapped. Even the most 
educable are often stifled, isolated from learning opportunities outside the school. 
Nobody has yet thought out today’s teaching-learning needs in terms of continuous 
change, responsible personal decision, and lifelong education. 

Then why throw everything away — or (worse still) hand it over to “businessmen” 
or some other untried “professional educator”, as Iich and Reimer advise us to do? 
Perhaps it would be better advice to read these remarkable books with sympathy, 
heed the genuine dia nosis of sickness in schools, and then come back to a compara- 
tive “conversation with Ich". We could certainly use his comparative insights to 
plan school rejuvenation (but not destruction), in the interests of those whom school 
so far has served poorly or not at all. 


Frauen Kine, King's College, London University 


ANWEILER, Oskar, et al., Europäische Bildungssysteme zwischen Tra- 
E" und Fortschritt. Mülheim a.d. Ruhr: Anrich Verlag, 1971. S. 148. 
M 9.80, 


The subtitle of this little book is “Struktur- und Entwicklungsprobleme des 
Bildungswesens in sechs europäischen Ländern” and the Preface makes it clear that 
what is being offered is a collection of basic materials on the educational systems of 
selected countries, for the benefit of teachers-in-training. The book is not intended 
asa substitute for lectures and discussion, but as a manual of factual information on 
which a teaching programme can be built and to which the student can refer. 

G It begins with a general introduction, indicating what the authors mean by 

structural and developmental problems”, and especially those which invite compa- 
Tative study leading to a clearer understanding of one's own system: political, social 
and economic determinants; structural relationships in primary and secondary edu- 
cation (Selection, transition, guidance, differentiation etc); curriculum goals and 
curriculum reform; general and vocational education. A brief indication is given of 
the criteria governing selection of the six countries - German Federal Republic, 
"man Democratic Republic, England, France, Sweden and the LS. md 

"Suing chapters, each country is treated in turn, an outline of the historical back- 
RM and traditional features being followed by accounts of the legal framework, 

* various sectors or levels of education and current problems, controversie and 
en Points, Each chapter ends with a (one-country) select bibliography and an 

Sanigramme. The book is rounded off with a general bibliography. 
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As one might expect, there are slight variations in both style and quality betweeg: 
the chapters. Most of the book is descriptive factual material and hence beyond the 
scope of criticism: as far as this reviewer could tell, the factual statements ang 
accurate, One or two ambiguities or inaccuracies can readily be forgiven either 
because they are insignificant or because they arise in an attempt to distil the essence 
of a complex situation into an inadequate paragraph or two: e.g. the direct-grant 
schools in England; university reform in France. On the whole, one must admire the 
skill with which the essential features of each country have been depicted in a 
twenty pages, Where an evaluation occurs or where the author is cl arly trying 
formulate succinctly a basic problem or to stimulate extensive thought, some of 
statements could hardly be bettered in the space available, for example in the chapter 
on Sweden the reference to "die Beharrlichkeit sozialer Schichtunterschiede in der 
Gesellschaft, die sich auch innerhalb eines Gesamtschulsystems in den unte: 
lichen Bildungsaspirationen von Kindern verschiedener sozialer Herkunft reprodtis 
zieren” or in the statement concerning the USSR that "wir haben es mit der kommu- 
nistischen Variante einer modernen Leistungs- und Lerngesellschaft zu tun”, Finale 
ly, the bibliographies are excellent (bearing in mind the justified preponderance 
German references) and the organigrammes lucid. 


cation might find it a useful basis for a teaching programme and the reading of ita 
worthwhile revision exercise. 


K. F. Smart, University of Reading 


Autorenkollektiv unter Leitung von EDGAR DREFENSTEDT und 


GERHART NEUNER, Lehrplanwerk und Unterrichtsgestaltung. Berlin: Volk 
und Wissen, 1969. 1. Aufl. 292 S. 


Prentice: is, daß die Weiterentwicklung der sozialistischen Gesellschaft it 
die Sicherung Ye igsókonomischen Faktoren bestimmt ist und es deshalb 
bal MOS ler tione; führte in der DDR seit Béginn 

Jahre zu einer wesentlichen Dynamisierung des Erziehungs- und Bildungs- 

systems innerhalb des gesellschaftlichen Gesamtsystems. Die veränderten 
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Das vorliegende Buch wurde von einem Autorenkollektiv von Wissenschaftlern 
und Pädagogen verfaßt, die maßgeblich an der Ausarbeitung des Lehrplanwerkes 
beteiligt waren. Es will Lehrer und Schulfunktionäre der DDR vertraut machen mit 
der theoretischen Konzeption des Lehrplanwerkes und den daraus resultierenden 
enterrichtspraktischen Konsequenzen mit dem Ziel, die Erziehungs- und Bildungs- 
bedingungen für die “allseitig und harmonisch entwickelte sozialistische Persönlich- 
keit” insgesamt zu verbessern. Das Werk gliedert sich in 11 Kapitel. In den ersten 
vier Kapiteln werden das Gesamtkonzept des Lehrplanwerkes und bildungstheore- 
tische Fragen, in den Kapiteln 5 bis 8 Probleme der Unterrichtsgestaltung, in den 
drei Schlußkapiteln Möglichkeiten der Planung und Analyse von Unterrichtsstunden 
dargestellt. 

Im Anfangskapitel (“Schule und Gesellschaft in der Deutschen Demokratischen 
Republik") stellt Karl-Heinz Günther die Funktion der allgemeinbildenden Schule 
innerhalb der sozialistischen Gesellschaft heraus: “Alle Einrichtungen des Bildungs- 
systems sind zuerst Instrumente für die Durchsetzung der Interessen des Sozialis- 
mus, für die Festigung der Arbeiter-und-Bauern-Macht und für die Verbreitung der 
sozialistischen Ideologie” (S. 16). Gerhart Neuner entwickelt in den beiden folgenden 
Kapiteln die theoretischen Grundlagen des Lehrplanwerkes, Das Wesen der sozialis- 
tischen Allgemeinbildung wird mittels der “Ziel-Inhalt-Methode-Relation”’ charak- 
terisiert. Es ist bemerkenswert, daß in dieser Relation, die das “Wesen des pädago- 
gischen Prozesses” in seinen “gesetzmäßigen Beziehungen’ kennzeichnen soll, die 
Variablenkomplexe “Lehrer” und “Schüler” nicht erscheinen (vgl. S. 24f.). Darauf 
aufbauend, wird “das Lehrplanwerk als Ganzes” vorgestellt: Der Kerngedanke, die 
Gesamtheit des Lehrstoffes von fachübergreifenden Leitlinien her neu zu struktu- 
tieren, hat das Ziel, “einheitliche, übergreifende Erkenntnissysteme herauszubilden”. 
Innerhalb der einzelnen Fächer ist — teilweise unter Vorverlegung von Stoffgebieten — 
versucht worden, die Jahrespläne bis in sequentiell angeordnete Stoffeinheiten (mit 
Vorgabe der dafür jeweils zur Verfügung stehenden Anzahl von Unterrichtsstunden) 
aufzuschlüsseln. 

Die daraus resultierende didaktische Konzeption und ihre Realisierung im Unter- 
Heht sind Thema der weiteren Abschnitte des Buches. Edgar Drefenstedt sieht den 
Unterricht als komplexen Prozeß der Persönlichkeitsentwicklung”, in dem die 
Schüler zum “aktiven und vielseitigen Lernen” anzuleiten sind. Als die Hauptauf- 
gaben des Lehrers in diesem Prozeß werden Planung (von der Stoffplanung bis zur 
minutiósen Vorplanung der Abschnitte einzelner Unterrichtsstunden), Leitung (be- 
deutet u.a, "ständige Einflußnahme auf das Lernen"), Vermittlung (Umsetzung des 
‘planes im Unterricht) und Kontrolle angesehen. h 
EM wird besonders deutlich, daB dem Lehrer die eigentliche Schlüsselposition 
cm t, hat er es doch mit dem schwachsten Glied im Gesamtsystem prognosti- 
sg Bildungsplanung zu tun: dem Schüler bzw. den intra- und interindividuellen 
Kh *renzen der Schiilerleistungen, -interessen, -lernmotive u.a.m. Das von Helmut 
za qo VerfaBte Kapitel über “Differenzierung im Unterrichtsproze gehört rud 
Sys interessantesten des Buches. Bekanntlich werden in ‚der DDR Kern- Dr 
teme und Leistungsgruppenunterricht abgelehnt. Klein zeigt die relativ begrenz- 

e ferenzierungsmöglichkeiten einer Schule auf, die dem Primat ne 

Due Me p lichen Unterrichtsgeschehens” verpflichtet ist. Bei den ae 
n ifferenzierung handelt es sich um Einzelhilfen des. Lehrers, um 
ler auf das allgemein geforderte Leistungsniveau zu bringen und um Fórderungs 
nahmen (Zusatzaufgaben, vertiefte Fragestellungen u.a.) für die Leistungs- 
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stärkeren, damit sie die “für alle verbindlichen Ziele in einer kürzeren Zeit erreichen 
können’. Wie jüngste Publikationen zeigen (vgl. Pädagogik 2/71), ist die Diskussion 
um die Differenzierungsproblematik noch im FluB. 

Das Buch Lehrplamwerh und Unterrichtsgestaltung, das bereits 1970 in zweiter 
Auflage erschien, gehórt zweifellos zu den bedeutendsten schulpádagogischen Ver- 
öffentlichungen der DDR aus den letzten Jahren. Es stellt unter Beweis, daß die in 
vielen anderen Lándern noch im Anfangsstadium befindliche Integration von Lehr- 
planentwicklung und allgemeiner Didaktik in der DDR bereits zielstrebig verwirk- 
licht wird. Durch die klare Diktion und die zahlreichen Unterrichtsbeispiele dürfte 
das Buch der Lehrerschaft in der DDR eine wichtige Orientierungshilfe für die 
Arbeit mit den neuen Lehrplinen sein. Es macht dabei mehr den komplexen Charak- 
ter und den Schwierigkeitsgrad der zu bewältigenden Aufgaben bewußt, als daf es 
in jedem Falle hinreichende Entscheidungshilfen für den Lehrer formuliert. 

Hinsichtlich der Konsequenz, mit der hier versucht wird, durch ein vmfassendes 
System der Planung und Prognostik alle verfügbaren Potenzen für die Aktivierung 
und Sicherung von Lernleistungen einzusetzen, werden vergleichbare Veröffent- 
lichungen zur Curriculumentwicklung aus nicht-sozialistischen Lündern weit in den 
Schatten gestellt. Andrerseits wird über die Bruchstellen dieses Systems, das sich 
mit einem relativ schwerfalligen bzw. aufwendigen Apparat auf rasch wandelnde 
gesellschaftliche Erfordernisse einstellen muB, kaum berichtet, ebenso wie die Viel- 
zahl jener Probleme verdrüngt wird, mit denen sich ein Unterricht konfrontiert 
sieht, der ständig unter einem Höchstmaß an Leistungsdruck und -kontrolle steht. 
Solche Schwierigkeiten deuten sich nur hintergründig an, etwa wenn die “Gefahr des 
Schematismus" (S. 104) hervorgehoben oder auf “nicht planbare beziehungsweise 
nicht hinreichend einschátzbare Umstände” (S. 273ff.) hingewiesen wird, Obwohl das 
Bewußtsein für die Differenziertheit dieser Probleme gewachsen ist — was z.B. im 
Bekenntnis zur ""Methodenvielfalt" zum Ausdruck kommt -, sind sie, da system- 
bedingt, offenbar nicht kurzfristig abzubauen. Es wird deshalb abzuwarten sein, 
inwieweit das hier dargestellt Konzept der Bildungsplanung und -vermittlung weite- 
re Differenzierungen bzw. Korrekturen erfáhrt. 


Hern Retter, Pädagogische Hochschule, Schwäbisch Gmünd 


Autorenkollektiv unter der Leitung von WERNER Krent1z, Einheitlich- 
keit und Differenzierung im Bildungswesen: Ein internationaler Vergleich. 
Berlin: Volk und Wissen, 1971. 388 S. 


Das im Titel ausgedrückte Thema des Buches, so stellen die Autoren im erste? 
Kapitel heraus, bezeichnet “ein bedeutsames Entwicklungsproblem des Bildung 
liess gis de Epoche" — und zwar sowohl in “kapitalistischen” wie in "'sozialis- 
tischen Ländern. Der für dieses Problem relevanten Literatur wird hiermit die 
repräsentative marxistisch-leninistische Version hinzugefügt. Von der Anlage her 
steht die Arbeit im Kontext der Vergleichenden Erziehungswissenschaft; die Facet- 
ten des Problems werden durch Rückgriffe auf die Bildungssysteme mehrerer Länder 


gewonnen, wobei man sich an den jüngsten Stand der Entwicklungen — 1969 ab- 
schließend — zu halten suchte. © 
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Die Kapitel zwei und drei formulieren "theoretische Ausgangspositionen" und 
"Grundzüge der Entwicklung" zum behandelten Problem; alles, was sich den folgen- 
den Kapiteln an analytischer Intention und theoretischem Ertrag entnehmen läßt, 
ist hier bereits ausgesprochen. Die beiden folgenden Kapitel (vier und fünf) behan- 
dein die Differenzierungsproblematik zunächst im Bereich der "Pflichtschulober- 
stufe“ und dann der “zweiten Bildungsstufe"', wobei jeweils — wie auch im Kapitel 
Seben zur "didaktischen Differenzierung" — nach “kapitalistischen” und “sozialis- 

| tischen” Ländern unterteilt wird; das Kapitel sechs über “Spezialschulen und 
Klassen” bezieht sich ausschließlich auf kommunistisch regierte Staaten, In den 
einzelnen Kapiteln werden knappe Länderstudien und länderübergreifende Dar- 
Stellungen miteinander kombiniert, um die differenzierenden Einrichtungen der 
beterogenen Stufe des Bildungswesens zwischen Primarschule und Hochschulwesen 
herauszuarbeiten. 

Dokumentiert wird weitgehend durch Literatur aus dem jeweils untersuchten 
Land, doch im ganzen hat der Rückgriff nicht auf primäre Quellen sondern auf 
interpretierende Darstellungen marxistisch-leninistischer Provenienz ein Überge- 
Wicht, Schaubilder und tabellarische Zusammenstellungen, vor allem Stundentafeln, 
Sind meist informativ und erleichtern die Übersicht. An Zahlen hingegen herrscht 
in Mangel, was zugleich eine methodische Schwäche der Arbeit darstellt; denn die 

- Wirkung von Differenzierungseinrichtungen läßt sich den formalen Strukturen kaum 

fstnehmen, sondern dazu bedarf es der Verlaufsstatistik über Schülerströme und 

der Berücksichtigung von Daten zur sozialen Schichtung. An diese Leerstelle setzen 

die Autoren die pauschale Aussage, in den “kapitalistischen” Ländern dienten alle 

DifferenzierungsmaGnahmen primar der Erhaltung “des Bildungsmonopols der 
herrschenden Klasse”, während in den “sozialistischen” Ländern alle Bildungswege 
ganzen Volke offenstünden. 

Ihren Wert hat die Arbeit vor allem dort, wo sie sachlich informiert. Leider trifft 
Man gelegentlich auf irritierende Unrichtigkeiten. So wird zum Beispiel von “rapide 
steigenden Studentenzahlen” in der Sowjetunion gesprochen (S. 261); tatsächlich 
Pahm die Anzahl der Studienanfänger 1970 gegenüber 1966 um 6% zu, und für 1975 
ist ein Zuwachs gegenüber 1971 um 8% vorgesehen. Hingegen wird über das vom 
Deutschen Bildungsrat unterbreitete Konzept eines allgemeinen Abitur I und eines 

flexibel erreichbaren Abitur II behauptet, damit “soll der Zustrom zur Hochschule 
> Weiter eingedämmt werden” (S. 238), während jeder Kundige weiß und es sich 
ts in Zahlen abzeichnet, welche Studentenlawine mit diesem Konzept in Gang 
Besetzt wird. Eigentümlicherweise wird diese Passage mit Verweisen auf “Der 
E lische Erzieher” und “Die bayerische Schule" dokumentiert, während die 
tigkeit des Deutschen Bildungsrates von den Autoren nirgends behandelt wird. 
tlich wirken sich darin Voreingenommenheiten aus, wie sie vor allem die Be- 
dlung der BRD bestimmen und zu Entstellungen führen. à 
3 °r allem am Beispiel der kommunistischen Länder, wo der Zwang zur Polemik 
“fällt, kommen die Autoren nahe an wechselseitige Abhängigkeiten zwischen der 
Se der Sekundarstufe und bestimmten Differenzierungsformen heran. Die 
lichkeiten eines systematischen Vergleichs werden jedoch von den Autoren nicht 
au ytisches Instrument zur Erklärung von Ähnlichkeiten und Verschiedenheiten 
E m bleibt es weithin bei deskriptiven Nebeneinanderstellungen. aee 
| E Es Differenzierungsproblems in den kommunistischen Kaes wen a 
Tungsf, aft umgangen. Es wird nicht versucht, die verschiedenen erenzit 
Ormen aus Unterschieden der nationalen Tradition und des erreichten Standes 


MONS 
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des 1ndustrialisierung zu erklären. Unterschlagen werden die schulpolitis ben Aam 

einamderwtsungen und Kurskortekturen während der letzten fünfschn Jahre, dem : 
gerade io der Dilierenzierungafrage gegeben hat. Dad Differenzierungsfragen lr die 
sosialisticben Länder erst in jüngster Zeit aktuell geworden sind, wird heute wander 
als komsequenter Schritt einer folgerichtigen Politik hingestellt. Am Hegian deset ` 
Entwicklung konnte man es noch anders lesen. Da war von dem Schaden die Rada, 
den die dogmatiche Erstarrung der pädagogischen Wissenschaften bervorgerafus 
hatte, und dad man die in der Stalinära entstandene “Pädagogik ohne Kind" üben 
winden müsse, um die Probleme der Schulwirklichkeit differenzierter und flexiblar 
su when 

Hier stellen sich die Autoren der Bedeutung ihres eigenen Werkes ins Licht Indem 
sie ausführlich darlegen, daß Differenzierung unter kommunistischen Verhältnis 
mit "dem Prinzip der Einheitlichkeit" vereinbar sei und eine "prinzipiell andet 
Funktion" als unter kapitalistischen” Bedingungen habe, setzen sie mit ihrem 
Bech eine Art mächtigen Schlußpunkt unter eine jahrelange Unsicherheit der 
marxistisch-leninistischen Pädagogik in dieser Frage und bereiten in ihrem Rass 
den Weg für eine unbefangene, sachliche Diskussion der Probleme. 

Was die Autoren auf keinen Pall wahr haben wollen, ist, daß cs in der Diffetute 
sherangsfrage eine Reihe von Grundproblemen geben könnte, die sich beiden gesel- 
schaftlichen Systemen in derselben Weise stellen. Hier wittern sie "dritten Weg” 
und Konvergenstheorie, der sie die These von der zunehmenden Divergenz eat 
gegenstellen. Eine Antikonvergenztheorie bildet die konzeptuelle Klammer de 
Buchen und, wenn man so will, auch seinen theoretischen "Ertrag". In diesem Er 
Stot wird man überall dort die eigentliche Bedeutung des Buches schen, wo ma 
die ideologischen Prämissen der Autoren teilt; der kritische Leser wird darin dt 
Ursache für viele unbewiesene Behauptungen und verzerrte Darstellungen em 


Drog GLowxa, Max-Planck-Institut für Bildungsforschung, Berit 


Becker, HELLMUT, Bildungsforschung und Bild: . Frankfurt 
a. M.: Suhrkamp, 1971, pp. 147. DM 4. pm 


H. Becker fut à la base de la fondation de l'Institut Max-Planck de Recherche @ 
Education à Berlin, et préside la Commission de l'Education du Deutscher Bildung 
d, organisme de coordination au niveau fédéral, créé en 1966. Cet ancien profess! 

sociologie de l'éducation allie deux qualités, rarement réunies en un seul homme! 
une grande expérience politique et une connaissance profonde des problémes 
gogiques, tant au nivean théorique que dans le domaine de la recherche empire 

qu'axé sur les problèmes allemands, ce petit livre de H. Becker acquiert 9? 
— général en montrant la fertilité d'un dialogue réel, solide, entre la politique 

L'ouvrage contient quatre parties. Dans la première, l'aute: de la constaté" 
tion que les problémes d'éducation doi ee ren ment traité 
par la voie scientifique. H. Becker montre, en particulier, comment des 
fondamentales, telles que celles de B. Bernstein sur les handicaps linguistiques dÉ 
gine socio-culturelle, débouchent sur des décisions politiques: le développement et # 
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ios profonde des jardins d'enfants, clés et lieux privilégiés de la démocra- 
de la culture, car les handicaps culturels se combattent avant six ans. 
recherches conduites par l'Institut de Recherche en Education soutiennent 
thèse 
terme de cette première analyse, l'auteur conclut, d'une part, à la nécessité de 
ep Allemagne un réseau complet de centres de recherche, de développement et 
Menmation en éducation, et, d'autre part, à l'urgence d'une réforme qui assure: 
emeignement permettant le maximum de différenciation individuelle; (2) une 
évaluation du rendement scolaire; (3) une révision permanente des curri- 
ly compris ceux des enseignements supérieur, professionnel et continu); (4) une 
on démocratique à la direction des institutions éducatives; (5) l'applica- 
des règles du management aux institutions scolaires (plus de directeurs qui 
praphient leurs lettres avec deux doigts!) 
ce ne sont pas là, chez H. Becker, des voeux pieux, sans suite pratique. Dans 
&hapitres suivants, il trace les lignes de force d'une réforme complète de l'en- 
t, du jardin d'enfants à l'éducation pour adultes, puis montre concréte- 
Bi ce qu'il entend par réforme administrative assurant la participation de toutes 
intéressées à la gestion. Un dernier chapitre dresse le bilan de l'action du 
ll culturel (Bildungsrat), après les quatre premières années de fonctionnement. 
Wasteur conclut sur une phrase à méditer: "La planification de l'éducation ne 
Téussir politiquement que si elle devient elle-même un processus d'éducation 
it les planificateurs" (p. 86). Je crois ne pas trahir la pensée de H. Becker en 
int que ce processus éducatif doit opérer dans deux sens: si les politiques doi- 
apprendre auprés des chercheurs, ceux-ci, de leur cóté, doivent savoir prendre 
les politiques les lecons qu'une confrontation quotidienne avec les nécessités de 
et les limitations du réel leur permet de donner. Mais, si le politique conserve 
irement l'ultime pouvoir de décision — du moins, en démocratie! -, il est clair 
progrès les plus décisifs ne s'accompliront qu'au moment où une situation de 
collaboration se substituera à la situation de subordination, voire d'ignorance 
le ou d'animosité. H. Becker démontre par sa propre vie que cela est possible. 


GILBERT DE LANDSHEERE, Université de Liège 


N-Davip, Joeren, The Scientist's Role in Society: A Comparative 
- Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1971. pp. xi + 207. 


from the pen of Joseph Ben-David is worth reading, and he has now put 
ists in his debt by wir a book on the sociology of science, There is 
"y à great volume of work published on the history of scientific ideas = xem 
„on to contemporary philosophies, and a good deal has been written abo Ge 
pact of technology on science and on society. But the theme of Des ar anne 
5 new ground, for he writes about the interactions between society and those 
8 of society who practice science. Until the scientist had a rôle to play in 
` his work was not much influenced by his envi E Once bis role kad 
, he became integrated into society in a variety of ways, through insti- 

Such as universities, academics, and latterly, governments. 
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The book becomes a history of the scientist in search of his social röle, first in the 
open air of Greece, then in the classroom of the medieval university, in the Royal 
Society and the French Academy and the German research institute, up to the 
massive professionalized science of contemporary America. The theme is illuminated 
by a wide reading of European and American literature on science and by some 
fascinating genealogies of researchers in experimental psychology, which illustrate 
how the concept (and the folk lore) of a subject are inherited through a sort of inter 
national “apostolic succession", 

Ben-David is too good a scholar to succumb to the temptation of drawing upon | 
the past to predict the future. Nevertheless, he does give us a wise concluding chapter 
on the social conditions of scientific activity; and he offers some comment on an 
issue which has recently become important, namely, the effect of the values held by 
society on the content and scope of what is believed to be value-free science. From 
his conclusions it is possible to speculate on the way scientific effort is likely to go, 
now that its exponential burst of expansion is over. For scientists and those who 
have to participate in decision-making about science this is an invaluable book. It 
deserves to be widely read. 

I 
| 


Eric Assy, Clare College, Cambridge University 


Brock, James H. (ed.), Mastery Learning: Theory and Practice. New 
York: Dryden Press, 1971. pp. 152. 


A conservative demand for a return to “essentials” and “accountability” in edu- 
cation is receiving much attention among American educators and policy makers. 
The concept of “mastery learning”, put forward by Professor B. S. Bloom, is being 
promoted as a strategy that will bring the schools to something like perfect effective 
ness, In this volume James H. Block, a student of Bloom’s, brings together 88 pages 
of short papers - two by Bloom, one by Carroll, three by disciples of Bloom ~ 
supplemented by abstracts of about 50 reports, dissertations, and papers having 3 
direct = tangential relation to the main theme. It is most important here to place 
Bloom’s proposals in perspective; the book itself shall be disposed of briefly. It isa 
convenient, inexpensively produced memorandum on current notions. As such, it 
makes no attempt to weigh alternatives thoughtfully; some of the writing is sheet 
propaganda. The abstractors seem often to have found what they wanted to find in 
the literature. For example, certain conclusions from a study by Behr are presen! 
with no word of caution, even though they are shown to be without foundation in 
monograph by Cronbach and Snow that is also abstracted in the book. However, the 
reader can use this book to inform himself about how the believers in mastery leam- 
ing are thinking, and to evaluate their argument. 

Locke said it all first. He optimistically saw man’s faculties as “capable almost of 
anything”, and Saw excellence as the fruit of practice. If one but perseveres, he 
master. But if a man attempts what is difficult he may fail and bruise his spirit No 
the point where he abandons learning. Hence the content to be learned should be set 
out am gradual sequence through which the learner will progress at a comfortable 
pace, "When the mind by insensible degrees has brought itself to attention and clos? 
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thinking, it will be able to cope with difficulties and master them without any pre- 
judice to itself and then it may go on roundly” (Of the Conduct of the Understanding). 
In Thoughts on Education Locke adds the one further ingredient: insistence on close 
study of the individual so that teaching methods may be matched to his needs. 

Bloom and company restate all this, adding some justified condemnation of 
grading-on-the-curve and other competitive instructional practices. Their theory 
ems to add nothing to Locke save redundancy, Their practice, however, is im- 
portant: they have tried out the strategy of precisely sequenced learning materials, 
frequent diagnostic testing, and extended instruction for those students who are 
slower to learn and have, they say, brought 90 per cent or more of the students to a 
high level of performance. Unfortunately, none of the papers in this book is sufficient- 
ly concrete to provide a model for the would-be user of the strategy. 

Most American educational theory has had its base in Dewey. For him, lessons 
were primarily a vehicle through which the pupil would develop broad concepts, a 
style of self-critical thought, social skills, and the ability and inclination to express 
himself. Bruner and others recently reawakened enthusiasm for a curriculum that 
invites the pupil to develop his own point of view instead of ingesting prepackaged 
conclusions and algorithms. Tyler's long-lasting influence, seen in Bloom's own 
Taxonomies, was to stress transfer outcomes ("higher" mental processes, belief 
systems, emotional sensitivities) ; these develop gradually and are not to be impressed 
on the pupil by direct lessons. Even though Bloom gives passing mention to “the 
tealm of ideas and self-development”, his arguments seem to abandon all Deweyan 
thought. The emphasis is squarely on the content of lessons, never on the concomi- 
tant outcomes (save for the effect of success on self-concept and willingness to per- 
sist). The content is imposed: the teacher chooses it, the teacher knows the desired 
fesponse, the teacher evaluates with his own template. 

_ The attentive reader will find the single paragraph that says the approach is 
limited to “closed” subject matter, where knowledge is not changing and curriculum 
makers have agreed on what the pupil should be trained to do. Moreover, it is re- 
Stricted to "sequential" contents, divisible into parts that are first mastered and 
then assembled into more complex performances, This muted caveat restricts the 
Bloom Strategy to just a portion of the curriculum. From Dewey to the new math, 
modern educational theories have stemmed from the 20th-century view that know- 
ge is emergent, in the individual and in the culture. 

There are obvious benefits in individualizing instruction by altering pace and 
matching remedial lessons to precisely identified student deficiencies. The strategy 
35 well-suited to the basic skills of reading for plain sense, computation, and hand- 
se It is understandable that Bloom, Bereiter, Jensen and others became dis- 
of ee about teaching for transfer when the compensatory-education programs 

the mid-1960's failed. If we do not know how to improve understanding and 

8 abilities in pupils where they are weak, perhaps the schools ought to hammer 

me the minimal skills needed to be employable. Thus even if some children re- 
"ee? time to reach mastery, they will have something to show for their Min 
SS But Carroll estimates that the bottom five percent of pupils will need five 
Ee m what the top five per cent learn in one year. If the Bloom pes 
So Mu. ped, we would soon need another Ayres to write another Laggards in 
E Pupil gains from all-out concentration on what can be “mastered” is not 
on. The strategy probably cannot be extended even to verbal self-expres- 
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sion and reading comprehension. To channel as much time as is needed into a 
mastery regimen for “closed” subjects is to impoverish the program. It is hard to see 
how this can lead to anything but a caste system in which slow learners use their 
time on “fundamentals” while fast learners go on to intellectual and humane learn- 
ing. No one has yet suggested how one can have the benefits of mastery without 
enchaining the student. 

Lee J. Cronsacn, Stanford University 


BROSAN, GEORGE, et al., Patterns and Policies in Higher Education. 
Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1971. 186 S. 40 p. 

Innovation in Higher Education: New Universities in the United K ingdom 
Paris: OECD, 1969. 250 S. DM 23,30. 

Innovation in Higher Education: Technical Education in the United 
Kingdom. Paris: OECD, 1971. 145 S. DM 13,60. 


Die Idee fiir das Buch von Brosan und seinen Kollegen geht auf eine 1969 in 
Cambridge stattgefundene Konferenz zurück, auf der Probleme des weiterführenden 
Bildungssektors in Großbritannien diskutiert wurden, In dem Bändchen wurde eine 
Reihe von thematisch und konzeptionell unterschiedlichen Beiträgen zusammen- 
gestellt, die durch mehr als ein Oberthema und zwei Buchdeckel zusammengehalten 
werden. Der Reiz des Buches besteht in der bewußten thematischen Überschneidung 
der einzelnen Beiträge und der an verschiedenen Stellen wieder aufgenommenen 
Diskussion kritischer Punkte. 

Einer Einleitung (P. Venables), die in groben Zügen die Norm einer über die 
Sekundarstufe inausgehenden Bildung für breite Bevólkerungsschichten begründet 
folgt ein Kapitel, in dem die wichtigsten Ergebnisse einer Projektion der enormen 
Expansion (des akademischen Teils) des “tertiären Ausbildungssektors” entwickelt 
und dargestellt werden (R. Layard und G. Williams). Im dritten Kapitel (P. Vena- 
bles) wird ein Überblick über die historische Entwicklung und die gegenwärtige 
Struktur der tertiären Stufe in England gegeben. Damit ist der Grund gelegt für die 
folgenden zehn Diskussionsbeitráge von G. Brosan, Ch. Carter, und P. Venables, die 
in den Kapiteln 4 bis 7 zusammengestellt sind. 

2 Leitthemen der Diskussion sind die Entwicklungsperspektiven des sogenannten 
DER Systems", das den Bereich der tertiáren Bildung in England charakteri- 
Ex Die eine Hálfte dieses Systems sind die “autonomen” Universitäten (von den 
privaten” Universitäten wie Oxford und Cambridge bis hin zu den Mitte der fünf- 
ziger Jahre gegründeten Colleges of Advanced Technology (CATs), die 1966/67 


autonome technologische Universitäten wurden), während die andere Hälfte des 
binären Systems aus “öffentlichen” 


rn 
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Autoren die Voraussetzungen und Folgen unterschiedlicher Optionen für die Er- 
weiterung des tertiären Sektors. Die zentrale Fragestellung ist - vom institutionen- 
soziologischen Standpunkt muß sie es sein — ob die bisherigen autonomen Institu- 
tionen (Universitäten) die mit der quantitativen Expansion einhergehende Erweite- 
rung ihrer Funktionen verkraften kónnen und sollen oder ob neben, und in gewisser 
statusmäßig unter ihnen, Institutionen — zum Beispiel Polytechnika — für unter- 
schiedliche organisatorische Formen (Teilzeit-, Abend-, Block-Vollzeit-, Vollzeit- 
Kurse) eines prinzipiell für alle Eingangsvoraussetzungen offenen Systems der 
tertiliren Bildung geschaffen werden sollen. 

Im abschließenden Kapitel 8 wird die speziellere Thematik des 2. Kapitels (Pro- 
jektion der Studentenzahlen) in Form einer Diskussion der Kosten der Expansion 
wiederaufgenommen (R. Layard und G. Williams). Angesichts des niedrigen Wirt- 
schaftswachstums Großbritanniens und einer von den beiden großen englischen 
Parteien geteilten Tendenz zum Konstanthalten, wenn nicht zur Verringerung des 
Anteils der öffentlichen Ausgaben am Sozialprodukt, wird eine Expansion des 
tertiären Sektors mit großen Widerständen verbunden sein, wobei Rationalisierungs- 
und Sparmaßnahmen stets Gefahr laufen, die Bildungschancen derjenigen Bevölke- 
rungsschichten zu beeinträchtigen, denen die Expansion in erster Linie zu Gute 
kommen sollte. 

Gedacht ist dieses Bándchen als Diskussionsbeitrag für eine bildungspolitisch 
interessierte englische Öffentlichkeit, für den deutschen Leser ist es, trotz der zu- 
kunftsorientierten Perspektive und dem anregenden Diskussionsstil, nur mit Ein- 
schränkungen zu empfehlen. Für den mit dem englischen Bildungswesen vertrauten 
Fachmann ist es eine leicht lesbare, anregende Lektüre, der bildungspolitisch in- 
teressierte Laie oder selbst der Student in einem speziellen Seminar wird das Buch 
jedoch nach kurzer Zeit aus der Hand legen, wenn ihm nicht weitere Literatur zur 
Verfügung steht: Zu kurz ist die Beschreibung der Strukturen des englischen Bil- 
dungswesens, zu häufig sind die Abkürzungen für Institutionen und Prüfungen, zu 
allgemein sind die Hinweise auf bahnbrechende bildungspolitische Empfehlungen. 
Für den Nicht-Engländer als “Ejingangslektiire” sehr zu empfehlen sind hingegen die 
beiden OECD-Berichte. MUN 

Zusammen bieten diese drei Bücher jedem Interessierten die Möglichkeit, sich ein 
abgerundetes Bild über die Struktur und die Entwicklungsprobleme des weiter- 
führenden Bildungsbereich in Großbritannien zu verschaffen. 


Jens Naumann, Max-Planck-Institut fiir Bildungsforschung, Berlin 


Coowss, Partie H., What is Educational Planning? Paris: Unesco, 
International Institute for Educational Planning, 1970. pp. 61. $2. 

Woopuatt, MAUREEN, Cost-Benefit Analysis in Educational Planning. 
Paris: Unesco, International Institute for Educational Planning, 1970. 
pp. 49. $ 2. 

Pratt, WILLIAM J., Research for Educational Planning: Notes on Emer- 
gent Needs. Paris: Unesco, International Institute for Educational 


Planning, 1970. pp. 67. $ 2. 
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Die vorliegenden drei Bände zu Fragen der Bildungsplanung sind im Rahmen der 
Aktivitäten des International Institute for Educational Planning (IIEP), Paris, 
entstanden. Obwohl von Ökonomen geschrieben, zeichnen sie sich durch ernsthafte 
Bemühungen aus, den engen, monodisziplinären Ansatz einer reinen ökonomischen 
Betrachtungsweise zu relativieren. Das gilt, wenn auch aufgrund der vorgegebenen 
Thematik in einem begrenzten Maße, ebenfalls für die Arbeit von Woodhall. 

Die beiden ersten Hefte sind in einer Reihe des ITEP erschienen (“Fundamentals 
of Educational Planning"), die sich vor allem an zwei Zielgruppen wendet, nämlich 
an diejenigen, die in den Bereichen Bildungsplanung und -verwaltung praktisch 
tätig sind, und an andere Verwaltungsbeamte und Politiker, die für ihre Arbeit einen 
allgemeinen Einblick in die Probleme der Bildungsplanung benötigen. 

Philip H. Coombs, ehemals Direktor der IIEP, hat seine Arbeit, die ursprünglich 
als No. ! der Reihe für 1965 geplant war, erst mit fünfjähriger “Verspätung” ab- 
schließen können. Zu Recht betont der Herausgeber in seinem Vorwort, daß die 
wissenschaftliche Diskussion um Definition sowie Formen und Inhalte der Bildungs- 
planung äußerst intensiv geführt wurde und zu einem raschen Wandel des traditio- 
nellen "Image" führte, das in der ersten Hälfte der sechziger Jahre galt. Von einem 
Abschluß der Diskussion kann auch heute noch nicht die Rede sein; im Gegenteil, 
Bildungsplanung befindet sich trotz aller Anstrengungen sowohl in theoretischer als 
auch in praktischer Hinsicht in einer Phase des Experimentierens. Es existiert noch 
keine allgemeine Theorie der Bildungsplanung, aus der Handlungsanweisungen für 
die Praxis abgeleitet werden könnten. 

Unter diesen Voraussetzungen ist es auch heute noch ein mutiges Unterfangen, 
eine Broschüre zum Thema “Was ist Bildungsplanung?" zu schreiben. Coombs 
gelingt cs, in allgemeinverständlicher Form den gegenwärtigen Stand der Bildungs- 
planung kurz darzustellen. Der Autor beschränkt sich nicht auf die allgemein übliche 
Darstellung der traditionellen Programmierungstechniken, sondern betont auch den 
sozialen Stellenwert der Bildungsplanung und die notwendige Verbindung zur 
Praxis; er schließt mit einem Katalog von Problemen, die ihm für die zukünftige 
Forschungsarbeit wichtig erscheinen. 

Coombs’ Darstellung ist als Einführung in die Problematik für einen breiten Leser- 
kreis sehr zu en Bedenklich erscheint dem Rezensenten lediglich der für die 
einzuschlagende, interdisziplinär orientierte Forschungsstrategie relativ unkritisch 
empfohlene “System-Ansatz”, der dem von der RAND Sege empfohlenen 
Konzept sehr nahe steht, 

Par; Woodhall wendet sich vor allem an die in den Entwicklungsländern in der 
tätigen Bildungsplaner und -administratoren. Ziel des Autors ist eine auch 


ee, Im Gegensatz zu anderen Vertretern dieser Schule vertritt 
die Ansicht, daß diese Programmierungstechnik als wichtiges Kriterium 


anderen Techniken komplementärer Ansatz. 
Im Hauptteil behandelt Woodhall die technischen Aspekte (Zahl, Meßprobleme 
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Zusammenstellung von Platt ist das Ergebnis eines Workshop, der 1969 im 
[EP in Paris stattfindet. Auch hier handelt es sich um eine Veröffentlichung, die in 
llsemciner Form einen Forschungs- und Entwicklungs-Prioritätenkatalog in der 
ngsplanung aufstellt, obwohl der Adressatenkreis — zumindest teilweise — ein 
heißt es, daß das ITEP sich mit diesem Heft an die — zweifel- 


J benkatalog auch bei den Forschungsinstitutionen die notwendige Resonanz 
4 t. Trotzdem und vor allem wegen der notwendigen Kommunikation mit der 
Praxis sci gerade diesem Kreis dieser Band, der fünfzehn in sechs Themenkreisen 
"abgehandelte Forschungsprioritäten enthält, zu einer kritischen Selbstreflexion 
empfohlen. 


Kıaus Hürser, Max-Planck-Institut für Bildungsforschung, Berlin 


1 DEJEAN, CHRISTIAN; BINNEMANS, CuarLes-Lovis, L'Université belge: 
du pari au défi. Bruxelles: Editions de l'Institut de Sociologie de l'Uni- 
versité libre de Bruxelles, 1971. pp- 579. BF 750. 


Une réforme radicale de l'éducation et de l'enseignement supérieur en particulier 
s'impose à toutes les nations de façon inéluctable. Ainsi que le soulignait le Directeur 
général de l'UNESCO après les “événements” de 1968: “La solution devra être 
"globale, elle devra porter sur toutes les formes d’enseignement et prendre en consi- 
dération tous les aspects de la réalité éducative: pédagogiques autant que financiers, 
psychologiques aussi bien qu'économiques."" 

"est le cheminement — long et rocailleux — de cette rénovation en Belgique que 
retracent les auteurs de l'imposante analyse de l'université belge. Long parce que, 
Si la question de la scission de l'Université de Louvain (“Walen buiten!” — Les 
Wallons dehors") a été posée des 1961 et se trouve actuellement en voie de solution 
avec la création du campus de Louvain-la-Neuve à Ottignies, par contre le probléme 
Plus fondamental de l'adaptation des structures, des systémes et des programmes 
d'enseignement aux réalités de la vie contem! 
remèdes très parcellaires et provisoires. Rocailleux parce 


e ) Professeur de sociologie et ancien Secrétaire de Cabinet au = : "i de deve 


quotidiens bruxellois, Charles-Louis Binnemans a aussi consacré une part importante 
de sa vie à l'enseignement. C'est dire que leur méthode de tra presse princi- 
l'observation-participation directe et de l'analyse documentaire, ees G 
palement. cts envisagés dans 
Les quatre parties de l'ouvrage correspondent aux di e 
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la mutation des universités belges au cours de la dernière décennie : aspects sociaux, 
structurels, politiques et financiers. 

S'exprimant à peu près aux mêmes moments, mais non avec la méme fureur qu'en 
France, la contestation des étudiants belges (Bruxelles et Liège surtout, Gand et 
Louvain par la suite et dans une mesure relativement moindre) n'a pas visé essen- 
tiellement un régime politique ou un systéme de valeurs. “Elle a été un avertissement 
loyal, clair et net: la mutation de l'enseignement universitaire — que ce soit dans les 
domaines de l'enseignement et de la recherche, ou dans celui de la gestion quotidien- 
ne — doit s'accomplir à un rythme infiniment plus vif que celui que certains manda- 
rins, de la politique ou de la connaissance, impriment à leur réflexion ordinaire," 

Parallélement à l'instauration habile par le gouvernement d'une “Conférence de 
rénovation universitaire” réussissant à désamorcer le processus en cours, on s'appli- 
qua dans les deux universités libres "sans doute avec moins d'éclat, mais aussi avec 
moins de souci des contingences politiques", à concevoir et à tester ses propres 
rénovations: c'est notamment la mise en place à l'U.L.B. d'une Commission de réfor- 
me ainsi que d'élections pour le rectorat, accessibles à tous les membres de la com- 
munauté universitaire, la création d'un Bureau de programmation, l'intensification 
de l'information; à l'U.C.L. l'instauration d'un groupe de programmation académi- 
que rassemblant professeurs, assistants et étudiants, l'organisation d'une consulta- 


tion directe de tous les membres de la communauté quant aux projets de structure 
de l'Université, 


PON LN des universités, déterminant la scission de l'Université de Louvain par 


. Il est vrai enfin que l'Université belge court à 1’ 
Sion et de rénovation avortent si les finances ne suivent pas. 


JEAN-PauL Dervaux, Bruxelles 
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Dosınson, C. H. (édité par), Comenius and Contemporary Education 
Hambourg: Institut de l'Unesco pour l'Education, 1970. pp. 95. DM 10,— 
(La version francaise sera publiée prochainement). 


Siledit Institut de Hambourg devait un jour se choisir un patron dans l'histoire de 
la pédagogie, c'est sans doute tout naturellement qu'il songerait à Comenius. Et ce, 
d'autant plus que l'illustre pédagogue le touche de prés par tous les cótés, à la fois par 
l'universalité de son génie, sa passion du progrès, et méme les liens de voisinage, en 
ces rudes pays baltes qui furent aprés la Réforme, un des póles intellectuels de 
l'humanité, l'autre étant toujours selon la tradition, les pays catholiques et méditer- 
ranéens. 

Aussi, est-ce sans surprise que nous avons vu nos amis de Hambourg profiter de 
l'année 1970 — Année internationale de l'éducation où l'on célébrait en méme temps 
le tricentenaire de l'auteur de la Grande Didactique — pour lui consacrer ce petit 
ouvrage d'hommage, à la rédaction duquel présida M. C. H. Dobinson professeur à 
T'université de Reading. 

Le danger d'une telle publication collective, surtout à propos d'une oeuvre aussi 
cohérente, c'est que les auteurs venus de points différents et un peu perdus dans 
l'immensité de la matière, risquent de se répéter en suivant dans l'oeuvre les mêmes 
oies principales. L'éditeur a voulu éviter cet écueil en leur répartissant la matière, 
A l'usage, on s'apercoit que le risque n'a été écarté qu'en partie, ce qui est assez 
naturel et sans grand inconvénient d'ailleurs, les "vérités" de Comenius étant de 
celles qui gagnent à étre répétées. 

La vie de Comenius appelle à la fois estime et admiration. Elle illustre admirable- 
ment les qualités de l'homme qui dut écrire ses oeuvres “sereines et splendides” dans 
des conditions invraisemblables, tour à tour célébré comme théologien et traqué 
comme hérétique, accueilli comme européen et puis repoussé comme étranger, n'a- 
yant guère connu, comme il le dit, un lit à lui pour poser la tête, mais ayant 
finalement trouvé en Hollande à la fin de sa vie, un refuge accueillant et bien 
pourvu. C'est là qu'il pourra mettre en forme la belle édition de ses oeuvres dont nos 
amis tchéques ont fait d'admirables reproductions. C'est M. Sadler, éminent "'comé- 
niologue'' de Birmingham, qui s'était chargé de nous présenter en guise d'introduc- 
tion cette fresque héroicophilosophique d'une fort belle venue. 

En tant que compatriote tchéque, le docteur Capkova, s'était réservé un aspect 
plus particulier du sujet: les recommandations de Comenius au sujet. des jeunes 
enfants. Il y mêle quelques allusions à l'aspect national et méme nationaliste de 
l'oeuvre, ce qui est assez naturel, Comenius ayant été l'apótre de la nation tchéque 
(morave, comme on disait alors) aprés le désastre de la Montagne Blanche en 1620. 
La familiarité de M. Capkova avec le sujet lui permet de nous le présenter sous sa 
plus grande dimension, celle qui nous montre Comenius également pionnier de l'édu- 
cation permanente, un de plus. Il évoque ensuite le psychologue et l'organisateur- 
Planificateur d'enseignement, ce qui lui permet de souligner l'actualité oS beet. 
grand réformateur tchéque. Et aussi le fait que la planification de l'enseignement a 
vécu depuis toujours sous le signe de la pédagogie et de la politique et non de l'éco- 
nomie, 

A.M. Suchodolsky, de l'université de Varsovie, était réservé un autre beau sujet: 
les méthodes, ce qui nous raméne une fois de plus en pleine actualité. Critique E 
l'éducation traditionnelle, étude du milieu, “laisser parler les choses et non lemaitre”, 
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école active, soucis de productivité, c'est là un rappel et une démonstration auxquels 
on aj it, sauf sur un point, c'est l'idée de voir en Rousseau un continuateur de 
Comenius. Sur le plan des méthodes peut-étre, et surtout pour son souci de l'école 
active, mais sur le plan des intentions, c'est plus discutable. C'est que Comenius, 
malgré l'aboutissement actuel de ses théories, reste avant tout un homme du Moyen- 
Age, un apótre de Dieu; à ses yeux, l'homme, humble serviteur, jouit des “retombées 
de la divinité" comme on dirait aujourd'hui. Mais pour le fameux vicaire savoyard 
(dans l'Emile), la démarche était contraire, c'était plutôt une remontée de philosophe 
retrouvant la divinité au sommet de son effort spirituel. Simple jeu de logicien bien 
sûr; en pratique, la liaison, le résultat est le même, mais l'attitude est toute différente, 

C'est à M. Auba de Sévres qu'il était réservé de présenter un des aspects les plus 
intéressants et méme les plus futuristes de l'oeuvre de Comenius, son cóté de planifi- 
cateur et de réformateur des systèmes d'éducation. Nous avons déjà souligné la 
passion du grand pédagogue pour les plans d'éducation. C'est à la fin de sa vie, en 
effet, à Sarospatak en Hongrie qu'il formula son dernier systéme, à l'intention du 
Prince Sigismond Rakoczi, qui se sentait des intentions de grand réformateur. Effort 
sans lendemain, une fois de plus, mais trés proche de nos conceptions avec ses cycles 
de six ans, 

M. Sadler s'était réservé de conclure en apothéose en consacrant le dernier chapitre 
& Comenius, citoyen international. Là, nous atteignons en effet “les vérités nouvel- 
les", car vraiment on peut dire que depuis Socrate qui se donnait déjà comme 
"citoyen du monde’, nul penseur n'a montré aussi bien que Comenius, ce sens de 
l'universel, si fondamental pour l'éducation d'aujourd'hui. 

A ce propos, on nous permettra de formuler un regret, c'est qu'on n'y ait pas ajouté 
un chapitre pour montrer toutes les legons que les pédagogues des jeunes nations 
peuvent encore trouver d'utile, de lumineux et méme de prospectif chez ce penseur 
qui est apparu au moment où l'Europe de son côté, entamait son développement dans 
un climat d'effort national de convulsions. Ce rappel plein de substance et d’enseigne- 
ments, ce sera pour le jour ob nos pédagogues auront redécouvert les richesses de 
l'histoire de l'éducation dans tous les temps et sous tous les climats, Ce sera sans 
doute la découverte et la révélation de demain. Cela dit, applaudissons encore une 
fois à cet hommage digne de l'homme qui le provoqua. 


Marton Couton, Bruxelles 


Downie, Joux; Tuackray, D. V., Reading Readiness. London: Uni- 
versity of London Press, 1971. pp. 128. Paperback. 75 p. 


à The Ste Kingdom Reading Association is publishing a series of monographs 
esign 1 to provide teachers with readable accounts of research in specific aspects of 
ess g; this book is one of the first. The central section (Chapters 2-5) contains à 
25 and Pay anne review of factors affecting children’s success in beginning 
ing. this is presented in the context of an analysi f readin 
ed analysis of the concept of reading 
$ D. concept of reading readiness is traced from its beginning in the revolutionary 
loctrine of Rousseau toits peak of, popularity in the period 1938-40.These early notions 


p 
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were of value in drawing attention to the dangers of starting reading too early ; but, 
combined with the belief in a process of natural maturation, they led to a situation in 
which children were "waiting to be taught" (p. 13). A mental age of 6j years was 
commonly held to be a minimum for beginning reading. Because of this over- 
simplification, the reading readiness concept came under heavy criticism. But since 
1960, developments in psychological theories have brought a revival of interest in the 
concept: "in Bruner's work it has found a new dynamic expression of Rousseau's 
original thesis" (p. 14). Chapter 6, “Readiness Training”, asks the question, "Can 
reading readiness be cultivated earlier?" and the review of influencing factors in the 
preceding chapters provides an indication of how this may be done. 

The influencing factors are considered under the following headings: physiological, 
environmental, emotional and intellectual. For each of these, research is reviewed 
and evaluated. The authors do not consider physiological or neurological factors to 
be important in the majority of cases: they reject an explanation in terms of dyslexia, 
Of the emotional factors, motivation is selected as the most important. “The most 
valuable thing parents can do to prepare their children for reading is simply to read 
books to them. How else can they really know that books are worthwhile?” (p. 49). 
Environmental factors are also acknowledged as important; but the intellectual 
factors — visual and auditory discrimination and “cognitive clarity" — are considered 
the key factors. These key factors are all “amenable to modification by the teacher” 
(p. 66). The concluding chapters outline practical steps to develop and assess readi- 
Ness, 

The particular merit of the book is its effective blending of a wide range of research 
findings in a coherent framework. There are 320 bibliographic references, drawn 
from both sides of the Atlantic, often illustrated by appropriate short quotations 
(with, understandably, a more than fair share of reference to the authors’ own work). 
Those who advocate one particular theory of reading may feel that their special 
interest has been underrated, but most teachers and students will find this a useful 
and reasonably balanced account of the present position of research. 


Joun Nisset, University of Aberdeen 


Gleanings for Tomorrow's Teachers. A Symposium produced for the 
Triennial Celebrations of Christ Church College, Canterbury. Canterbury: 


Christ Church College, 1971. pp. 56. 50 p. 


To mark the third anniversary of the founding of Christ Church College, the first 


College of Education opened by the Church of England in this century, three histo- 
riansofeducationexamine the place and relevance of history of education in teacher 
of two important reformers in 


education and throw more light on the lives and work 
English education: James Bryce and Michael Sadler. n 

Professor Beales’ scholarly description of the gradual rise of the history of edu- 
cation as an essential element within the main body of educational theory leads him 
to the conclusion that historical insight should be considered complementary to the 
Philosophical, psychological and sociological ones in understanding educational 
problems. One ought not to misinterpret the idea of relevance: details change, but 
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arose. Clearly, arguments of this kind can lead to the reconsideration of the place 
history in teacher education in the new era of interdisciplinary studies. 

R. E. Humphreys examines James Bryce's contribution to educational c 
Among those who had to do with the advancement of secondary education 
England, Bryce may well be one of the less known, but as a scholar, traveller 
observer, historian, politician, and lawyer, he undoubtedly influenced the cont ` 
rary scene. As an Assistant Commissioner for the Schools Inquiry Commission 
1864 and as Chairman of the Royal Commission on Secondary Education 1894-95 he 
was instrumental in improving the schools and their administration. 

The third paper in the Symposium by Dr. J. H. Higginson concentrates on Mi 
Sadler's last, unfinished manuscript, Final Comments, From Sadler's incisive come 
ments on English education, the most significant is perhaps the emergent conch 
that it was only through his work in the field of comparative education that he dis 
covered the essence of English education. 

To the three somewhat disjointed papers is appended a Sadler Bibliography by. 
Mr. A. J. Edwards, a very useful addition for the student of Sadler's life and work. 
Indeed, most of the issues discussed in the booklet are primarily of interest to 
historians of education and only the first paper deals with a wider topic. 


J. J. Towiax, Institute of Education, University of London 


Havicuurst, ROBERT J.; NEUGARTEN, BERNICE L., Society and Edu- 
cation. 2nd ed. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1969. pp. 538. $ 9.50. 

Sexton, PATRICIA Cayo, The American School. A Sociological Analysis. 
Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1967. pp. 122. 80 p. 

Westsy-Gissox, Dorotuy, Social Foundations of Education. Current 
Issues and Research. New York: Free Press, 1967. pp. 301. £ 1.50. 

Horne, DoxarD, The Lucky Country. Australia in the Sixties. Hat- 
Set 

- H., Some Economic A o ion. Melbourne: 

Cheshire, 1962. pp. 25. En m 

SCHONELL, FRED J.; Rog, ERNEST; MEDDLESTON, Ivor G., Promise and 
Performance. A Study of Student Progress at University Level. Brisbane: 
University of Queensland Press, 1962. PP. 405. 


Pup, Huch, et al., The Universi d d P 
Novak, 1964. pp. 166.*) versity and its Community. Sydney: 


The good teacher must not 


es Vie oce 'y be technically and professionally competent in 


his work in the perspective of the greater society. He 


*) This review was originally for thi N 2 
of Educati i : ` 1 for the Special Number on the Sociology 
dud i Piscine hen ya era nn but could not be included. 
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must understand the sociological factors which operate with increasing pressure on 
his work with young people. For students and experienced teachers alike, there is 
probably no more comprehensive and up-to-date text available than Society and 
Education, recently re-written for the second time in ten years, Havighurst and 
Neugarten have taken the school as their frame of reference: the school in the social 
structure, the school as a socializing agency, the school in the community, the school 
in the wider society, basing their work mainly on the USA. They also deal with such 
issues as education and social mobility and the role of the school as a selective and 
sorting agency for higher education. Havighurst and Neugarten devote their final 
section to the sociology of the teaching profession in America, and the problems it 
faces in keeping pace with social and educational change. This is an authoritative 
text, clearly written, based on empirical evidence and research findings, with value 
judgments where necessary, 

A more in-depth study of this same area in the sociology of education is Patricia 
Sexton's The American School: A Sociological Analysis, It is a text for the scholar 
rather than the student, and is an important contribution to the understanding of 
the school as a social institution. However, the book flits disconcertingly from higher 
education to the school, from youth culture and aspects of classroom behavior to an 
analysis of power in society and the urban crisis. The non-American reader may have 
difficulty in understanding the jargon of the final chapter dealing with research and 
development strategies for the American school. 

There is no more pertinent factor in determining educational progress in any 
country than social change. Dorothy Westby-Gibson takes up this theme in a 
collection of articles brought together under the title Social Foundations of Edu- 
cation, The context is distinctly American, but her argument that knowledge is the 
biggest growth industry has universal relevance. Contributions from a wide range of 
social scientists have been included and arranged in five sections covering the techno- 
logical society in transition, the pressures on youth, social roles of education, new 
faces on old issues and the emerging profession. 

By way of contrast the reader is invited to turn to the Australian scene, d. m 
understanding of education in Australia is possible without an understanding 
Australian people, their history, their social institutions, their attitudes and values, 
their philosophy. For those wanting clear sociological insights into modern Austra- 
lian society there is no more authoritative book than Donald Horne's classic, The 
Lucky Country: Australia in the Sixties. He inquires whether it is really an egalitarian’ 
society and if so, how does this square up with the establishment and development of 
so many exclusive private schools, now being supported by government funds. Socio- 
logists will be especially interested in Horne’s chapter on “What is an Australian? 
and in his criticisms of the schools. ("The people who control education are largely 
dedicated to diluting it.”) Australia has been a lucky country, says Horne, achieving 
what must be one of the most prosperous societies in the world, without originality 
and with little planning. 3 

The high eso education has become a major problem for modern technological 
Societies, particularly where governments are committed to allocating i gy 
large amounts of state revenue to support the education enterprise. The 5 
case has been clearly analysed by Professor Karmel in his paper, Some rar 
Aspects of Education. Briefly, Karmel discusses three major issues — the way in W 
education affects the economy, the mechanism by which funds are allocated to edu- 
cation and the relative spending of Australia on education in the world scene. He 
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sees education as the biggest single factor in economic progress and urges increased 
educational expenditure as an investment in social and technological progress, 
According to Karmel Australia does not spend enough of its resources on education; . 
it ranks fifteenth among modern nations in terms of percentage of GNP spent on 
education. 

There have been few sociological studies of any significance on Australian primary 
and secondary education, while the problems of tertiary education have been high- 
lighted by government enquiries and special committees, However, undoubtedly the 
major contribution in this field has been Professor Schonell's Promise and Per- 
formance. It is a longitudinal study of the university careers of 400 students over a 
period of seven years. Evidence gathered from matriculation entry examination 
results, school records, intelligence tests and questionnaires gives an indication of 
their potential, which is measured against their performance. Schonell and his 
coworkers found that success in university studies could not be predicted solely 
from these factors, known and measurable at entry. It depended also on a 
variety of other factors in the student's family, school, residential and study 
conditions, Success at first year university studies is the best reliable indicator 
of future success. The book opens sociological issues of vast significance for higher 
education in Australia, where university students are still a select sociological group, 
with children of urban professional parents overrepresented. From such work, 
hypotheses for failure in university studies have been posited and established methods 
of teaching questioned, 


evidence and Part III makes Suggestions for changes in university education. 

Several writers are involvedin thisreport, anditthuslackscohesion and integration. 
The appendices and statistical material give evidence of its research authenticity, 
but the work is generally dated and very limited in its applicability. 


Rupert D. GOODMAN, University of Queensland, Australia 


KLEINBERGER, AHARON F., Society, Schools and Progress in Israel. 


ech Pergamon, 1969. pp. xv -L 337. £ 2.25 (hardback), £ 1.75 (paper- 


Following upon three or four earlier treatises, among which Joseph Bentwich’s 
thorough and committed monograph of 1960 (Education in Israel, London: Rout- 
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and consistently critical, from a decidedly liberal point of view. If some of the authors 
interpretations are thus open to debate, his decision to resort to a pragmatic order 
of description rather than employing a more systematic (hence more theoretically 
accentuated) approach is due to his following rather meticulously the familiar 
pattern of the series under Dr, King’s editorship. Kleinberger has devoted fully one 
third of the volume to an admittedly most instructive and enlightening description 
of the historical, social, political and economic background (Chapters 1 and 2), 
followed by a discussion of educational legislation and politics (3), the schools [in the 
order of their organizational articulation!) (4), the teachers (5) and higher education 
(6). He concludes with a chapter on “Some Major Problems”. 

In the chapter on the historical background the overbearing importance of Zionist 
ideology for shaping the present educational system is rightly stressed: a source at 
once of impressive achievements — take the conspicuous pioncer ethos with its ideals 
of social and national solidarity permeating all educational efforts - and also some 
serious shortcomings, like factious rivalry and a lack of pragmatic adaptation to 
changing needs and circumstances. The continuity of Jewish spiritual history, not- 
withstanding manifest ambivalences, is, I think, somewhat underrated. It is hardly 
true to say that there is no “historical continuity" between the traditional yearning 
for a return to Zion and political Zionism (p. 3, but cf, p. 1341). It is in this context 
that we should consider the third of the three major problems Kleinberger discusses 
in the last chapter, that of a renewed collective identity of the Hebrew community 
in Israel. To combine the impetus of a political and social renaissance and its revo- 
lutionary connotations with a sense of continuity and with an acceptance of the 
Diaspora, in its historical as well as in its geographical dimension, is a formidable 
task, hardly adequately met so far by the proposed curricular measures. It will 
probably confront Israeli education for quite a while, 

Tracing many of today’s educational principles and practices, as well as many 
problems, to their roots in the pre-state period, the author enables the reader to form 
an idea of the formidable achievement of the Jewish community in Palestine in 
building up a complete educational system on the basis of voluntary, or at most para- 
state, political organization, That the Hebrew teachers and their association had, at 
that time, a major share in this achievement, is rightly emphasized. The comparatist 
would perhaps have welcomed a fuller treatment of the consecutive — and competing 
~ influences of foreign educational systems than is offered in this chapter or in the 
following two. 

Never expanding on achievements like the all but complete implementation = ue 
mandatory (primary) education act or on references to the evident magnitude o 
tasks, the author, in the section on demographic developments, acquaints us rather 
with the depressing effects of mass immigration on the quality of formal education 
and with the need for retaining and indeed enhancing the modern senem 
character of the socio-economic system in the face of growing raphic "orient- 
alization”, In considering the educational consequences, Kleinberger sides with those 
who plead for speedy acculturation of Oriental immigrants (or rather i ae 
as against the advocates of "cultural pluralism’ (the "professional ideology’ he 
calls it, of “psychologists and anthropologists”). This reviewer would, on the whole, 
Share his option — if indeed there were a real option. It is a stark fact, however, wei 
the “social distance”, coinciding with a large measure of ecological segregation, In 
ethnically ("geoculturally") different groups is posing serious socio-political, area 
as educational problems. Public and even violent expressions of the ensuing 
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tration have recently become more frequent. Kleinberger calls this cleft between 
“two nations” “the most crucial social problem of Israel” (p. 86). It is further 
aggravated and indeed, tends to become a *'vicious circle" by a growing tendency 
toward economic and social differentiation, toward “meritocracy”, as yet little 
reflected in the official, including the educational, egalitarian ideology but already 
recognizable in an enhanced correlation between occupational status and formal 
education, a development which the author considers necessary and unavoidable. 
The existing inequalities of educational opportunity (Ch. 7), measured by perform- 
ance and by educational level attained, the author attributes less to sheer economic 
poverty than to "cultural impoverishment” and consequent low educational as- 
piration. This picture of socio-cultural deprivation is of course, mutatis mutandis, 
not unknown elsewhere. Similarly, of the educational remedies that have been tried 
— "positive discrimination”, “compensation”, “special care" — the worst that can be 
said is that they have so far proved of little effect (since more than just growing 
attendance at higher levels of schooling is intended), and the best, that no final 
evaluation is as yet possible, There is no doubt, however, about the sincere dedication 
and the energetic effort with which the problem has been attacked. Various research 
bodies have had an important share in these efforts and, the author insists, might 
have been more successful, especially with their ideas on educational and didactic 
measures, but for “the bureaucracy’s rigid insistance on the official monopoly of 
wisdom and initiative" (p. 306). In view of similar problems elsewhere and of a large 
body of research and speculation about them (scarcely referred to in this volume), 
one wonders (a) whether any short-term solution can be expected at all and (b) 
whether measures and developments outside the formal school system will not even- 
tually prove decisive. _ 
Nor can a second “major problem”, the existing disparities of real educational 
opportunity between Jewish and Arab children, be put down to either intentional 
tion or to lack of concern on the part of those responsible in education and 
tion. In spite of considerable improvement and a state of affairs which 
compares favourably with the situation in most Arab countries, however, a real 
Solution for this, as for other problems of the Arab minority, can only be found ina 
wider context, including the attainment of peace in the area, (Incidentally, a similar 
Problem is presented by the Moslem part of the population in the Lebanon.) 
Kleinberger's combination of documented description with radical immanent 
Se becomes particularly acute in the sections on “government and politics” 
and on ‘economic development” where a lack of (educational) innovation and 
certain vocational bottle-necks (like shortage of skilled labour and technicians, a 
lack of professional industrial management etc.) are put down to “petty supervision 
and control” by a centralized bureaucracy and to faulty, ideology-bound, attitudes 
= ee id Chapters on the educational system proper, Kleinberger 
ill adapted Set : eie = of overall planning, the pre-vocational training system 
TH | of modern technology, and finally the Ministry's weakness 
vis-à-vis a powerful Primary Teachers' Association trying to wreck the intended 
EPUM reform of the educational system culminating in a comprehensive “middle 
division”, Here the author's lucid exposition of questions of differentiation — struc- 


informative analyses of what he regards as “imbalanced” curricula, of “congested”, 
Se c syllabi — all these might have gained in significance 
‘ough a more comparative, generalizing treatment. Quite a few of the predicaments 
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be expounds are far from unique, On the other hand, one wonders whether, owing 
ps to a resolute and admirable adherence to high traditions and standards, 
n efforts in Israel have been more cautious and system-bound than the 

mics of its society might require. The scarcity of effective co-operation between 
cationists and representatives of other fields and disciplines, in particular of the 
f sciences, about which the author complains, though fairly ubiquitous, might 
‘Be one reason for certain inadequacies — in Israel as elsewhere. 
Aharon Kleinberger has presented us with the panorama of Israeli education on a 
d canvas, carefully depicting its background and its perspectives. Far from 
displaying patriotic pride in notable achievements, he has rather understated them 
(or perhaps lets them speak for themselves) and has concentrated on a critical survey 
‘of problems and wants. His book provides not only a rich and well documented 
e of information on one educational system but also the kind of map on which 
blematic situations and neuralgic points can be located in their national frame- 
, subsequently to be related by the experienced reader to their inter-cultural 
lations. 

A carefully selected annotation, a concise glossary and a well composed index 
cave only a systematic bibliography to be desired. 


Sau. B. Ronixson t, Max-Planck-Institut für Bildungsforschung, Berlin 


à KoBavasur, TETSUYA (compiled by), Survey on Current Trends in 
Comparative Education. Documents on Educational Research 2, Hamburg: 
Unesco Institute for Education, 1971. Mimeo. pp. 193. DM7,—. 


Dr. Kobayashi, Director of the UNESCO Institute for Education in Hamburg, 
has compiled a useful bibliographical survey of research completed, in progress, a 
anticipated by some 300 scholars in comparative and international education be- 
tween 1967 and the spring of 1969. Ina fourth section, respondents suggest research 
- projects which the Institute might undertake. A final section listing courses taught 
_ by respondents is followed by an index of respondents’ names Los nn a 
d in the five units are arranged alphabetically by author in the eevee Sei : 
» General; Area Studies; Social and Cultural Problems; Politics, Administration ES 


Education; International Education. ` 
"This guide informs scholars about topics their colleagues elsewhere are DE 
‚and should promote collaborative work. Graduate students can gam insights into 
areas needing further research. This last advantage alone, especially through the 
. 165 research suggestions made by respondents for consideration by the Unesco 
Institute, would justify the survey. ” i 
The survey, which according to the compiler “is by no me a 
nevertheless indispensable for lecturers, researchers, graduate students, oes ti 
concerned with comparative and international education, developmental education, 
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geographic area studies, educational planning, and other social sciences, Scholars 
in all these fields are indebted to Dr. Kobayashi and his co-compilor, Miss S, M, 
McDowall. It is to be hoped that the survey can be expanded and regularly updated, 
as is planned. 

FRANKLIN PARKER, West Virginia University, USA 


DE LANDSHEERE, GILBERT, Evaluation continue et examens. Précis de 
docimologie. Bruxelles: Labor; Paris: Nathan, 1971. pp. 238. 


Le probléme de l'évaluation des résultats obtenus par un enseignement ou par une 
éducation se pose partout avec une grande acuité et suscite un flot de paroles et 
d'écrits dans lequel se mélent le meilleur et le pire. C'est dire toute l'importance qui 
s’attache à une contribution aussi claire, aussi pleine de bon sens, aussi documentée 
que celle de G. de Landsheere. Elle nous apporte le point de vue de l'un des très 
rares pédagogues européens ayant une compétence reconnue en matiére de recherche 
expérimentale, 

La premiére partie formule quelques définitions et quelques distinctions dont 
certaines sont utiles. La seconde partie s'ouvre sur une critique des examens. Les 
ouvrages classiques ont abondamment étudié cet aspect du probléme, auquel s'est 
limité un temps la docimologie, G, de Landsheere choisit à juste titre de ne pas le 
développer ici outre mesure, D ajoute à ce chapitre critique l'évocation des très vives 
accusations que certains sociologues ont portées contre les examens considérés par 
eux comme un instrument d'immobilisme social. L’opinion de l’auteur est plus 
nuancée et admet "la réalité des handicaps d'origine socio-culturelle” (p. 39). Peut- 
étre aurait-on souhaité ici une prise de position plus explicite et notamment une 
réflexion sur le caractére a-politique du probléme de l'évaluation. Dans la défense 
qui suit l'accusation, l'auteur s'efforce de présenter des arguments en faveur de la 
note subjective et de l'examen. Cette défense utilise des moyens trés divers en faveur 


de théses trés inégalement défendables et donnera à tout le monde quelque raison 
(fondée ou non) d'étre satisfait, 
Dans la troisième 


ées. Un compromis est offert en guise de conclusion, dans 
le style de pensée adopté par l'auteur dans cet ouvrage. Le chapitre sur la notation 
présente à la fois des rudiments de statistique et des rudiments sur les échelles d'éva- 
Iuations. On jugera ce chapitre de facon plus ou moins favorable selon l'opinion que 
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l'ona sur la vulgarisation. Est-il utile ou nuisible d'en dire autant, c'est-à-dire si peu? 
L'hypothése optimiste est que les pédagogues, mis en goût par cette présentation, 
approfondiront leurs connaissances par des lectures plus spécialisées. Mais un exposé 
aussi bref et aussi élémentaire est hérissé de difficultés. Est-il légitime, par exemple, 
de figurer (p. 100) “la densité de population par rapport à la moyenne" par une aire 
oü les points représentatifs situés au voisinage de la moyenne se répartissent à la fois 
selon une ordonnée plus longue (ce qui est un mode de représentation) et selon une 
densité plus grande (ce qui est un autre mode de représentation incompatible avec 
le premier)? Le mythe de la courbe de Gauss mérite d'étre dénoncé, comme l'auteur 
le fait. Mais est-ce seulement ou méme principalement pour les raisons qu'il donne, 
sans pouvoir aborder le probléme théorique fondamental de la métrique des évalua- 
tions? 

La quatriéme partie présente de facon trés utile une documentationsurlessystémes 
de“‘modération” susceptiblesderendre plus comparables les notes scolaires attribuées 
à leurs éléves par des enseignants différents. Puisse cette présentation, qui n’était 
jusque là disponible qu'en langue anglaise, éclairer les enseignants de langue 
francaise, si éloignés en majorité de cette façon de comprendre la relativité de leurs 
jugements! Et ce voeu peut s'appliquer à l'ensemble d'un ouvrage que le signataire 
de ces lignes aurait souhaité parfois un peu moins éclectique, à la fois en ce qui 
concerne les échelles de valeur adoptées et le domaine couvert. Cet éclectisme méme 
assurera sans doute une diffusion plus large, en milieu pédagogique, à un document 
qui aura, pratiquement, un effet utile sur l'information des enseignants. 


Maurice REUCHLIN, Institut national d'Etude du travail et 
d'Orientation professionnelle 


Muscrave, P. W., The School as an Organisation. London: Macmillan, 
1968. 104 pp. £ 1.10 (hardback), 60 p. (paperback). 


In this book, which takes its empirical examples largely from British education, 
Dr. Musgrave focuses upon the problems of the distribution, routinization and use of 
power, these being seen as organizational variables within the school. This leads to a 
consideration of the various levels of organizational analysis: (1) societally-given 
educational goals; (2) the British educational system; (3) the headmaster's role; 
(4) the teacher's role; (5) the school; (6) the school class. 
Musgrave's study is highly structured and effectively separates these levels of 
analysis. However, he does seem to confuse two conceptions of ‘levels of analysis N 
The first conception of ‘level’ involves the notion of ‘macro’ (e.g. ‘the British edu- 
cational system’) as opposed to ‘micro’ (e.g., the classroom) considerations. The 
Second conception is that of a hierarchy of power and prestige attributed to various 
Toles or statuses in the school (e.g., Headmaster, Teacher, Prefect and First-Former 
are on successively declining levels in the hierarchy). As can be seen, Musgrave's 
treatment confuses these two criteria. Roles, after all, are a ‘micro’ element (and 
ue should have been treated after his consideration of the classroom), though 
ey involve varying levels of power and prestige. i 
, Musgrave's Wee (cf. p. 27 to arab the autonomous influence of various 
intra-organizational variables on staff and pupils tends occasionally to encourage an 
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interpretation of the school as a literally closed system rather than being reg 
as closed for the sake of analytical clarity. This is just the kind of concern which 


of distinction between 'formal' and 'informal' power, and the virtual ignoring of 
informal power, constitutes a major drawback of this book. Education Acts them- 
selves are viewed as autonomous factors, neglecting the structured, and often 


analysis, referring to manifest and latent functions and dysfunctions would help to 
clarify the formal-informal dialectic in terms understandable to the beginning 
student in education, ` 
Whilst referring to the answering of social and economic ‘needs’ by educational 
Musgrave seldom shows whose perception and definition of needs and 

how they should be answered is involved (cf. p. 18). Whose ideology of 


these two categories, which could then be articulated with each other. As it is, 


Musgrave tends to over-react to the inforinap i S RS 
zations. He tends to talk in terms of approach in the sociology of organi: 


although he occasionally makes reference to organizations ‘having a life of their own’, 
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independent of their formally stated purposes, (cf. p. 7-8) he never systematically 
incorporates such allusions to informal processes into his formalistic treatment. 

Use of a battery of theoretical perspectives might have paid handsome dividends 
- each theory contains insights not engendered by others. Ethnomethodology in 
particular could have helped clarify the relation between ‘formal’ and "informal 
social phenomena ; again, this theory and its contigent methodology could have been 
applied without the use of complex terminology. The theory stresses routine, day-to- 
day activities (for instance, within organizations), and decision-making where the 
formal/informal margins blur. 

In sum, ‘down-to-earth’ sociology texts such as this one may seem at first glance 
to be good teaching material. However, in practice they tend to promote unstructur- 
ed thought and mere listing of facts. This slim book is hardly stimulating enough to 
serve as motivational fodder, with the exception, perhaps, of the last three chapters, 
which are by far the best. 

D. R. Watson, University of Lancaster, England 


Noan, HAROLD J; Eckstein, Max A., Toward a Science of Comparative 
Education. London: Macmillan, 1969. pp. xiv + 222. £ 3. 

Eckstein, Max A.; Noan, HAROLD J. (eds.), Scientific Investigations in 
Comparative Education. London: Macmillan, 1969. pp. x1 + 428. £ 3. 


Die beiden hier vorzustellenden Bücher gehören eng zusammen; der Reader 
Scientific Investigations in Comparative Education mit insgesamt 24 Beiträgen bildet 
eine Art Materialsammlung und ergänzende methodologische Grundlegung für das 
eigene Werk der beiden Herausgeber. Harold J. Noah und Max A. Eckstein, beide 
aus der Londoner Schule von Nicholas Hans herkommend und später bei George 
Z. F. Bereday in New York arbeitend, suchen einen Ausweg aus dem bei vielen 
Komparatisten verbreiteten methodologischen Unbehagen aufzuzeigen. Nach dem 
1965 erschienenen Buch von Brian Holmes Problems in Education — a Comparative 
Approach, (London: Routledge, 1965), dem die Verfasser viel verdanken, handelt es 
sich bei ihrem Werk zweifellos um die bedeutendste theoretische Arbeit auf dem 
Gebiet der Vergleichenden Erziehungswissenschaft in der jüngsten Zeit. Der Pon 
der Ablösung von der “klassischen” Periode, die durch Namen wie Isaac Kandel, 
Nicholas Hans oder Friedrich Schneider repräsentiert wird und der von den Autoren 
eine historisierende und “intuitive” Sicht vorgehalten wird, soll konsequent zu Ende 
geführt werden; die “wissenschaftliche” (d.h. empirisch-sozialwissenschaftliche) 
Arbeitsweise kann nach Meinung der beiden Verfasser allein die “Identitätskrise 
der Vergleichenden Erziehungswissenschaft überwinden und dem ungesicherten 
Status dieser Disziplin eine stabile Grundlage verschaffen. : 

Ein im angelsächsischen Geistesraum nicht beheimateter Leser wird von vornher- 
ein gut daran tun, die in beiden Büchern im Titel wie im Inhalt enthaltene Nerwen 
dung der Begriffe science und scientific nicht etwa unbesehen nit “Wissenschaft” und 
“wissenschaftlich”? zu übersetzen. Der spezifische Bedeutungsgehalt beider Pegate 
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in der Begrenzung auf ein neopositivistisches Wissenschaftsverständnis und der 
Reduktion eines Problems auf seine quantifizierbaren Aspekte darf nicht dazu ver- 
führen, alle übrigen Verfahren und Konzeptionen als non-scientific (im Sinne von 
unwissenschaftlich) zu disqualifizieren. Die Autoren sind sich im klaren darüber, daß 


sie nur “eine Melodie” in ihrem Buch erklingen lassen, sie meinen allerdings auch, 
daß diese Melodie künftig im Forschungsprogramm der Comparative Education den 
Ton angeben wird. 

Das Buch Toward a Science of Comparative Education besteht aus vier Teilen, 
einem Anhang und einer Auswahlbibliographie. Im ersten Teil werden noch einmal 
die Entwicklungsetappen der Vergleichenden Erziehungswissenschaft - die Verfasser 
unterscheiden insgesamt fünf — charakterisiert, wie sie inzwischen durch zahlreiche 
Einzeluntersuchungen aufgehellt worden sind. “What began with philanthropy has 
ended with professionalism" — auf diese und ähnliche Formeln (“from the stage of 
curiosity to the stage of analysis”) bringen die Verfasser das Fazit von gut andert- 
halb Jahrhunderten seit Jullien (1817). Die Wendung zur sozialwissenschaftlichen 
Analyse wird — abgesehen von interessanten Vorläufern im 19. Jahrhundert - auf 
die fünfziger Jahre datiert; dabei spielen Ökonomen und Soziologen, die sich der 
Probleme des Bildungswesens annehmen, vorerst die ausschlaggebende Rolle. Das 
TEA-Projekt der international-vergleichenden Leistungsmessung wird als vorläufi- 
ger Höhepunkt dieser neuen methodischen Richtung angesehen. 

Der zweite Teil unter dem Titel “The Method of Science” enthält einen Überblick 
über die Merkmale der “scientific method”, wie sie auf anderen Gebieten als denen 
der Erziehungswissenschaft entwickelt worden ist, und sucht von daher den Stand- 
ort der Vergleichenden Erziehungswissenschaft zu bestimmen. Dieser Teil ist von 
den Verfassern bewußt als Einführung in die sozialwissenschaftliche Methodologie 
für fortgeschrittene Studierende angelegt; leider ist die Zahl der gebotenen Beispiele 
für die praktische Anwendung der Forschungsschritte (Hypothesenbildung, Quanti- 
fizierung, Kontrolle, Theoriebildung) nur gering, so daß nicht immer klar wird, an 
welcher Stelle nun tatsächlich die angebotene Methode zu neuen oder gesicherteren 
Erkenntnissen führt, Problematisch erscheint folgender Satz: “The observer of 
social phenomena too often is subjective. Only the data are neutral” (S. 99). Wie 
steht esin Wirklichkeit mit der “Neutralität” von Daten (selbst im eingeschränkten 
Sinne quantitativer Angaben), sobald sie über simple Tatbestände hinausgehen ? An 
anderer Stelle verweisen die Autoren selbst auf die notorische Unzuverlässigkeit der 
amtlichen Bildungsstatistiken, die eine kritische Prüfung verlangen (S. 102). 

Für die Vergleichende Erziehungswissenschaft ergibt sich nach Meinung von 
Noat und Eckstein die große Schwierigkeit, daB sie es bisher mit “soft data” zu tun 
hat, die außerdem noch durch ein “culturally-imposed filter” ausgewählt werden. 
Damit wird — ohne es ausdrücklich zu benennen — das Problem der hermeneutischen 
Interpretation aufgeworfen, das die Verfasser lediglich in ihrem historischen Rück- 


blick streifen. Uns scheint, daß hier Holmes — in dem erwähnten Buch - tiefer in die 


Problematik des interkulturellen Vergleichs eingedrungen ist. Leider wird auch an 
anderer Stelle nicht gesagt, 


Ghee daß eine kulturwissenschaftliche Analyse (bezogen auf 

‚berlieferung und kulturelle Werte, Bildungsideale, Erziehungsziele usw.) auch für 
die Erkenntnis von Funktionszusammenhängen von Erziehungssystem und Gesell- 
schaft unentbehrlich ist — wie lassen sich sonst die “Kulturen im Umbruch” (sei es 
in den sogenannten Entwicklungsländern, sei es in den “Industriegesellschaften”) 
und ihre immanenten pädagogischen Krisen erklären? Der Rezensent muß aller- 
dings zugeben, daß ihm die von den Autoren als Modellhypothese 2 über den Zu- 
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sammenhang von Religion und Bildungsprofil der Schulen aufgestellten Operationen 
und Berechnungen im einzelnen nicht nachvollziehbar waren, so daß ihm auch die 
Ergebnisse unklar blieben. 

Am Schluß des zweiten Teils äußern sich Eckstein und Noah auch über die Stel- 
lung, welche die Vergleichende Erziehungswissenschaft innerhalb der anderen 
Sozialwissenschaften einnehmen könnte: “Comparative education is potentially 
more than a congeries of data and perspectives from the social sciences applied to 
education in different countries. Neither the topic of education nor the cross-national 
dimension is central to any of the social sciences; nor are social science concerns and 
the cross-national dimension central to the work of educators. The field of compara- 
tive education is best defined as an intersection of the social sciences, education, and 
cross-national study” (S. 121). Dabei vermerken die Verfasser mit Recht, daß bisher 
der multi- und noch nicht der interdisziplinäre Charakter vorherrscht. Sie erhoffen 
sich aus interdisziplinärer Forschung vor allem eine Überwindung engen Spezialis- 
tentums bei dem Studium des komplexen Erziehungsphánomens. 

Der dritte Teil des Buches trägt den Titel “The Method of Science in Comparative 
Education" und versucht anhand von zwei Modellhypothesen die methodischen 
Schritte, die im 2. Teil generell erläutert wurden, im einzelnen vorzuführen. Diese 
Abschnitte haben am stárksten technischen Character und eignen sich gut als Ein- 
führung in die Arbeitsmethoden der vergleichenden Forschung (in dem von den 
Autoren gesetzten Rahmen). Die erste Modellhypothese zielt auf den Zusammenhang 
von ökonomischen Standard und “educational level" sowie auf die beiderseitige Ent- 
wicklungsprognose; die zweite, schon erwähnte, auf den Zusammenhang von reli- 
giöser Jenseitsbezogenheit in einer Gesellschaft und der Betonung theoretischer oder 
praktischer Unterrichtsfächer. Es ist klar, daß es sich um zwei prinzipiell verschie- 
dene Fragenkomplexe handelt. Die Autoren meinen jedoch, daß der theoretische 
Rahmen und die anzuwendenden methodischen Schritte dieselben seien, die Er- 
giebigkeit der Resultate werde allerdings unterschiedlich sein müssen. Sie fallen in 
der Tat eher diffus als eindeutig aus; aber vielleicht liegt das auch an der Art der 
Präsentation, die es dem Leser nicht leicht macht. 

Vielleicht liegt es an dem Schwergewicht des Buches auf methodologischen und 
forschungstechnischen Fragen, daß die erwartete grundsätzliche Zusammenfassung 
in dem vierten Teil nur relativ knapp ausfällt. Noah und Eckstein rechtfertigen den 
Buchtitel “Toward a Science..." mit sehr nachdriicklichen Hinweisen auf die im- 
mensen Schwierigkeiten, die auf dem Wege zu den erstrebten exakten und generali- 
Sierbaren Aussagen mit Hilfe der vergleichenden Methode liegen. Als oberstes Ziel 
wird die Gewinnung universell gültiger und empirisch verifizierter Aussagen über 
Entwicklungs- und Systemzusammenhänge von Erziehung und Gesellschaft ange- 
geben — nach der Lektüre des Buches fragt man sich, ob dieses Ziel nicht von vorn- 
herein zu hoch gesteckt ist. Es gebührt ihm aber ohne Zweifel das große Verdienst, 
zu einer weiteren Schärfung des methodologischen Bewußtseins innerhalb der Ver- 
gleichenden Erziehungswissenschaft beigetragen zu haben, vielleicht gerade durch 
die einseitige Akzentuierung, die es auszeichnet. g 

Der Reader Scientific Investigations in Comparative Education tragt den Untertitel 
“An anthology illustrating the strategy and tactics of comparative education . Da- 
mit wird das Auswahlkriterium fiir die aufgenommenen Beitrage deutlich: Es han- 
delt sich um früher publizierte Aufsätze oder Buchkapitel von Soziologen, Ökono- 
men, Politologen, Wissenschaftstheoretikern und Erziehungswissenschaftlern, die 
entweder methodologischen Fragen gewidmet sind oder — in der Mehrzahl — Einzel- 
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themen in Vergleich von mindestens zwei nationalen oder subnationalen Einheiten 
untersuchen. Den Anfang macht ein Wiederabdruck des sehr material- und aspekt- 
reichen Aufsatzes von Bereday “Reflections on Comparative Methodology in Edu- 
cation, 1964-1966", dem ein Beitrag von Anderson (zuerst veröffentlicht in dieser 
Zeitschrift, Jg. VIL/1961/1) folgt. Auszüge aus Büchern von Ernest Nagel und Gideon 
Sjoberg illustrieren methodologische Grundsatzfragen des Vergleichs. Der zweite 
Teil der Anthologie unter dem Titel “Cognitive Learning” enthält fünf Beiträge, 
wovon zwei der IEA-Studie gewidmet sind. Die folgenden Kapitel tragen die Über- 
schriften: “Economy” (vier Beiträge), "Social Differentiation" (drei Beiträge), 
“Culture” (drei Beiträge) und “National Development” (vier Beiträge). 

Da es unmöglich ist, alle Aufsätze zu charakterisieren und es den einzelnen Auto- 


Oskar ANWEILER, Ruhr-Universität, Bochum 


Novák, ZDĚNEK, Educational Research in Seven European Socialist 


Countries. A Survey 1969. Hamburg: Unesco Institute for Education, 1970. 
pp. 187. mimeo. DM 5,—. 


__ The publication of this survey is a welcome event. The main value of the work is 
intended to lie in the “ iptions of the [research] projects." But here the compilers 
have had only partial success, The reports of some countries — Czechoslovakia is the 
best example — do include descriptions of research projects undertaken, However, 
reports from other countries often have only sketchy descriptions or none, 
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countries, it is worth remembering that educational research today has some inter- 


nationally common characteristics. 

We do not need to burden educational research with that anachronistic epistemo- 
logical dichotomy : ‘pure’ "vs “applied”. Rather, educational research transcends this 
dichotomy; it consists of both research and development, The "practical" basis of so 
many of the research projects described in the survey does not logically inhibit the 
development of paradigms. The descriptions of institutes and projects in this survey 
should further emphasize those aspects of the work which are concerned with the 
development of a body of theoretical knowledge, There are some indications that 
such a development is taking place in the seven Socialist countries surveyed. Given 
the nature of educational research, it would be an improvement if future surveys of 
this kind indicated, even in the reports on the most “practical” research, the theo- 
retical components involved. 

G. J. Harrison, Kent State University, USA 


OEVERMANN, ULRICH, Sprache und soziale Herkunft, Ein Beitrag zur 
Analyse schichtenspezifischer Sozialisationsprozesse und ihrer Bedeutung fiir 
den Schulerfolg. Frankfurt a. M.: Suhrkamp, 1972. 547 S. DM 8;-. 


Das Problem schichtenspezifischer Sprachstrukturen und sprachbedingter 
schichtenspezifischer Lernprozesse ist seit Bernsteins Konzeption linguistischer 
Kodes ein zentrales Thema bildungspolitischer Diskussionen geworden, das sowohl 
Linguisten und Sprachdidaktiker als auch Erziehungspsychologen und -soziologen 
zu weiteren Untersuchungen angeregt hat. Eine der bedeutendsten neueren Arbeiten, 
die sich ausdrücklich auf Bernstein beziehen, ist das Buch von Oevermann, das im 
wesentlichen auf seiner 1967 geschriebenen Dissertation basiert, Seinem methodo- 
logischen Ansatz nach unterscheidet es sich von soziolinguistischen Untersuchungen 
im Rahmen der Sprachwissenschaft, denn es bezieht das Problem auf die Theorien 
der sozialen Schichtung und die Sozialisation. Methodisch ist Oevermanns Unter- 
suchung insofern interessant, als sie die sozialen Hin weit diffe- 
renzierter als andere Analysen bestimmt, vor allem aber deshalb, weil sie ausführlich 
einige Forschungsstrategien für künftige soziolinguistische Untersuchungen disku- 
tiert. SchlieBlich stellt sie, verglichen mit der Mehrzahl kritischer Stellungnahmen 
zu Bernstein, die theoretisch anspruchvollste Erörterung und die konsistenteste 
Weiterentwicklung der Theorie linguistischer Kodes dar. x 

Im ersten Teil der Arbeit umschreibt Oevermann den Rahmen seiner Fragestel- 
lung. Da der Schule als sekundärer Sozialisationsinstanz eine i für 
die Statuszuweisung und folglich auch für die Perpetuierung bzw. für die Verände- 
rung des Systems sozialer Ungleichheit zukommt, muß untersucht werden, ob die 
Bildungsinstitutionen das Prinzip der Chancengleichheit verwirklichen, d.h., ob sie 
Leistungskriterien und Lehrinhalte schichtenunabhangig bestimmen und — im ier 
blick auf die unterschiedlichen sozialen Voraussetzungen für Lernerfolge — re- 
Sozialisierend wirken, Wie die Forschung zur Schich ifität des Schulerfolgs 
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zeigt, gibt es diese Chancengleichheit nicht: Intelligenz und sozio-ökonomischer 
Status korrelieren positiv, und auch bei kontrollierter Intelligenz ist noch ein 
systematischer Zusammenhang zwischen Schulerfolg und Schichtzugehorigkeit fest- 
stellbar. Das verweist zum einen auf die Bedeutung der primären Sozialisation für 
die kognitive und motivationale Entwicklung, zum andern auf den schichtspezifi- 
schen Sozialisationseffekt der Bildungsinstitutionen. 

In beiden Fällen spielt der Einfluß des Erziehungsmilieus auf Spracherwerb und 
Sprachgebrauch eine zentrale Rolle, Erstens haben die Sprachlernprozesse bedeuten- 
de Konsequenzen für die tive Entwicklung, vor allem für die der verbalen 
Intelligenz, die im Hinblick die Inhalte und Auslesekriterien der Schule eine 
entscheidende Voraussetzung für Lernerfolge ist, Zweitens werden Kommunika- 
tionsstile im Zusammenhang mit sozialen Rollen übernommen, die unter anderem 
auch die motivationalen Orientierungen bestimmen. Daß sich Spracherwerb und 
Sprachgebrauch in verschiedenen sozialen Schichten deutlich unterscheiden, wird 
durch viele korrelationsstatistische Untersuchungen belegt und ist auf sozialpsycho- 
logischer Ebene ansatzweise schon verschiedentlich erklärt worden. Ein umfassen- 
deres, soziologisches Interpretationsmodell liegt in Bernsteins Konzeption linguis- 
tischer Kodes vor. Sie faßt den schichtenspezifischen Sprachgebrauch, bzw. das ihm 
zugrundeliegende Regelsystem, als symbolische Transformation sozialer Beziehun- 
gen auf, die von objektiven sozio-ökonomischen Strukturen abhängig ist, aber auch 
ihrerseits soziale Interaktionen bestimmt. Da diese Konzeption empirisch ungenü- 
gend abgesichert und theoretisch weniger konsistent ist, als ihre breite Wirkung 
vermuten läßt, überprüft Oevermann ihre Annahmen auf Grund einer eigenen em- 
pirischen Untersuchung, um dann auf dieser Basis die Theorie linguistischer Kodes 
und ihre Implikationen kritisch zu erörtern. 

Die empirische Analyse stellt Oevermann im zweiten Teil sowie im umfangreichen 
Anhang seiner Arbeit dar. Die vom Ansatz Bernsteins her begründete Gcaeralhypo- 
these lautet, daß Kinder der Unterschicht und der Mittelschicht unabhängig vom 
Niveau ihrer Intelligenz — das komplizierte Verhältnis von Sprache und Denken wird 
später problematisiert- Unterschiedeim Sprachgebrauch zeigen, die der theoretischen 
Interpretation linguistischer Merkmale in der Dimension ‘restringiert — elaboriert’ 
entsprechen. ‚Folglich wurden als unabhängige Variablen anhand eines Fragebogens 
Daten über die soziale Herkunft der Schüler erhoben, und zwar so, daß die Schichten 
gleichzeitig als Subkulturen interpretiert werden konnten. Als Kontrollvariablen 
dienten drei Intelligenzmaße von jedem Kind: die Gesamtleistung nach dem Leis- 
tungsprüfsystem von Horn und die jeweils durch die entsprechenden Subtests defi- 
eu verbale und nicht-verbale Intelligenz. Die abhangigen Variablen bildeten 83 

ndikatoren des Sprachgebrauchs, ermittelt anhand schriftlicher Aufsätze. Da die 
Fire Distanz zwischen Unter- und Mittelschichtkindern sehr gering war, und da 
eben se beider Gruppen die Testbedingungen ebenfalls verschärften, 
Pers sen o Generalhypothese weniger deutlich als áhnliche Unter- 

Fe legen aber dennoch die Gültigkeit der Annahmen Bernsteins. | 

uam bedeutendsten ist zweifellos der dritte Teil der Arbeit, in dem Oevermann die 
pras Kodes kritisch erörtert. Ausgehend von einer terminologischen 
pera lebegriffs zeigt er, daß die strukturelle Betrachtung der Kodes um 
historische Aspekte ergänzt werden muß, und daß die Vermittlung der sozialen und 
der psychischen Repräsentanz der Kod d an- 
PER E es nur dann geklärt werden kann, wenn 
Differenzi DÉI und soziol logische Aspekte getrennt werden. Auf Grund dieser 
erungen wären dann zwei einander ergänzende Versionen einer Theorie 
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linguistischer Kodes möglich: cine elementarische, die sich auf die situationsspezifi- 
schen Strategien des Symbolgebrauchs bezöge, und eine komplexe Version, die die 
situationsübergreifenden Strategien klären müßte. Wie beide Versionen empirisch 
validiert und im Rahmen einer kritisch gewendeten Rollentheorie systematisch mit- 
einander verknüpft werden können, wird ausführlich behandelt. Oevermann kriti- 
siert auch seine eigene empirische Analyse, um dadurch einige seiner Ergebnisse im 
Zusammenhang mit Konzeptionen über das schichtspezifische Verhältnis von 
Sprache und Denken zu erörtern. 

Wie Bernsteins Schriften ist auch die Disserta Oevermanns Ziel heftiger 
Kritik geworden. Einmal wird der schichtungs- ui rollentheoretische Ansatz ab- 
gelehnt, dann werden die bildungspolitischen Konsequenzen verurteilt; Methodiker 
der empirischen Sozialforschung bemängeln die zugegebenermaßen kleine 
probe und Sprachwissenschaftler halten die linguistischen Grundlagen für unzu- 
reichend. Angesichts dieser Vorwürfe erscheint es wichtig, darauf hinzuweisen, daß 
Oevermann sein Vorgehen genau begründet und die tatsächlichen Schwächen seiner 
Untersuchung im dritten Teil der Arbeit weit anspruchsvoller diskutiert als seine 
Kritiker. Im übrigen verweist der I i t, der mehrmals 
wird, eher auf eine dogmatisch verkürzte Sicht des komplexen Problems bei den 
Kritikern, als auf einen Mangel reflektierten gesellschaftspolitischen Engagements. 


bei Oevermann. 
Guxpeı Scuüwxn, Universität Hamburg 


Rupp, J. C. C., Opvoeding tot schoolweerbaarheid. Een Utrechtse kinder- 
psychologische studie. Groningen: Wolters-Noordhoff 1969. pp. 245. 
Hil. 26. 


Dans la ligne de démocratisation de l'enseignement, de nombreuses tentatives ont 
été faites pour essayer de résoudre le probléme de l'influence du milieu familial sur 
les résultats scolaires. De par cet ouvrage intitulé: i / 
scolaire, de même que par ses publications antérieures, l'auteur rejoint le groupe de 
chercheurs qui étudient le probléme précité du point de vue . Plusieurs 
études nous ont déjà montré que la plupart des low achievers t des classes 
ouvrières, c'est-à-dire de familles dont les parents n'ont pas profité d'une éducation 
prolongée. On dispose de plusieurs maniéres pour tenter de corriger ce handicap 
familial. La plus utilisée est d'améliorer les méthodes d'enseignement, de sorte que 
l'école puisse mieux accueillir l'individualité enfantine. La question 
inversée, L'auteur la ainsi: comment les parents 5 
enfants, de manière ive cate soient capables d'obtenir, dans n'importe quelle 
école, des résultats eatistatsants? Les enfants bien ‘préparés aux diitlcsltle Gea 3 
Scolaire font preuve de “résistance scolaire". Le terme “vulnérabilité scolaire" a 
trait aux enfants qui sont trop dépendants de l'instituteur, de la méthode didactique, 
et des antres conchtions de l'école. De ce point de vue, l'école primaire est considérse 
comme la premiere confrontation, dans ses aspects les plus durs, de l'enfant avec la 
Société, 
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Le but général de la recherche faite par l'auteur est de déterminer les relations 
entre l'éducation familiale et les progrés scolaires, pour établir, de là, une stratégie 
éducative mise à la disposition des parents. La première phase de la recherche est 
consacrée aux difficultés qui peuvent se produire lors de l'entrée à l'école. L'auteur 
fait une distinction provisoire entre les “difficultés d'adaptation" et les “problèmes 
de conduite”, Il parle de difficultés d'adaptation dans le cas où les parents constatent 
un comportement modifié chez leur enfant, Le terme “probleme de conduite” est 
employé pour désigner une conduite que les enseignants ne considérent pas comme 
correspondant à la norme scolaire. Dans cette première phase de recherche, l'auteur 
pose trois questions: 

7 Quels sont les genres de problèmes d'adaptation ou de conduite qui se posent lors 
de l'entrée scolaire ? 

= Y a-t-il des facteurs communs dans le milieu familial des enfants, qui éprouvent 
de tels problèmes? 

Quelle est l'influence, dans la première classe primaire, de ces problèmes sur le 
progrès scolaire? 

Sur un groupe de 91 enfants, pris comme échantillon, l'auteur a examiné ces trois 
questions au moyen de différents tests et interviews. Il constate, en réalité, qu'il ya 
une assez grande distinction entre les difficultés d'adaptation et les problémes de con- 
duite. Les parents semblent surtout se rendre compte des difficultés de leurs enfants 
au point de vue physique (mal à l'estomac, migraine, etc.). Les instituteurs, par 
contre, déterminent leur jugement au moyen de données psychologiques (agressivité, 
timidité, etc.). Il n'y a pas de grande corrélation entre les deux genres de problèmes. 
Les enfants à difficultés d'adaptation et ceux qui éprouvent des problémes de con- 
duite proviennent de milieux différents, Les derniers proviennent plus souvent de 
familles “irrégulières”, tandis que les méres des premiers manifestent plus de résis- 
tance à l'émancipation de leurs enfants. 

Sur le plan du niveau scolaire, les enfants qui ont des difficultés d'adaptation, ne 
manifestent pas de tendances négatives. Pour cette raison, ils ne seront plus consi- 
dérés dans les phases suivantes de l'étude, 

La phase intermédiaire de la recherche est consacrée à l'analyse des données 
familiales concernant les enfants qui ont des problémes de conduite. L'auteur peut 
conclure qu'il y a surtout, dans l'éducation familiale, trois facteurs qui influencent le 
niveau scolaire de l'enfant: 
= l'intérét que les parents portent à l'école et aux activités scolaires de leurs enfants; 
-1 observation continuelle des changements positifs chez l'enfant; 

— la stimulation continuelle du développement cognitif de l'enfant. 

On compare ensuite les résultats aux Ouvrages consacrés à ce sujet, et cette 
comparaison forme la base d'une théorie de l'auteur sur les aspects culturels et 
pédagogiques de l'éducation, et leur grande importance sur le niveau scolaire. Cette 
ee est alors décrite dans l'ouvrage, et les trois résultats de l'analyse précédente 
y reviennent dans un contexte plus large et plus nuancé, 

Selon le Dr, Rupp, les phases précédentes de la recherche ne constituent pas en- 
core une base suffisante pour un programme de counselling familial. De plus, il est 
strictement nécessaire d'effectuer une étude de validité. L'auteur la fait au moyen de 

ps dde inia en un questionnaire sur une population de 892 enfants, 
ian Sur deux groupes, formés un an plus tard, A partir de cette popu- 


L'étude de validité souligne l'importance des trois conclusions de la phase inter- 
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médiaire, et confirme ainsi la théorie construite. Elle accroît l'importance du niveau 
de conscience éducative et sociale des parents, Ces conclusions contestent l'opinion 
traditionnelle sur la portée des facteurs, tels que: nombre d'enfants, profession du 
re, etc. 

"M mesure dans laquelle la théorie, donc l'importance de facteurs culturels et 
pédagogiques sur le niveau scolaire, est confirmée dans l'étude de validité, autorise 
l'auteur à construire un programme de counselling familial. Le but de ce programme 
est d'élever le niveau culturel et pédagogique de la famille, afin d'obtenir une plus 
grande résistance scolaire chez l'enfant. La première phase de ce programme consiste 
A éliminer, par des visites à domicile, les obstacles émotionnels et de facto, Dans une 
phase suivante, les parents sont aidés par les visiteurs dans leurs efforts à procéder 
aux changements nécessaires. La troisiéme phase consiste à créer des habitudes chez 
les parents, tandis que dans la phase finale, les parents essaient eux-mémes d'orienter 
définitivement leur éducation dans un sens plus culturel. 

Les résultats du counselling ne se manifestent, dans les activités scolaires des 
enfants, que dans la troisième phase. Au moment où cet ouvrage est publié, les 
résultats du counselling ne sont pas encore à notre disposition; l'auteur nous annonce 
qu'ils seront publiés plus tard. 

L'étude de Rupp nous paraît extrêmement intéressante pour tous ceux qui s'inté- 
ressent aux problémes de l'école primaire et de l'enseignement en général. Le cher- 
cheur scientifique sera attiré par les méthodes précises et ingénieuses, aussi bien que 
par l'autocritique répétée de l'auteur. Le pédagogue, et surtout le psychologue 
consultatif, y trouveront maintes idées et données pratiques pour leur travail quoti- 
dien, Méme pour ceux qui ne connaissent pas à fond le néerlandais, la publication 
reste accessible: un résumé anglais détaillé (20 pages) est fourni à la fin de l'ouvrage. 


J. A. Heeng, Mariakerke, Belgique 


WINTERHAGER, WOLFGANG DIETRICH, Lehrlinge — die vergessene Majori- 
tät. Weinheim: Beltz, 1970. pp. 126. DM 6,80. 


Spätestens seit der Empfehlung der Bildungskommission des Deutschen Bildungs- 
rates "Zur Verbesserung der Lehrlingsausbildung” (Januar 1969) und dem P Hack 
bildungsgesetz (August 1969) muß man konstatieren, daß ein bis dahin Mera 
beklagtes Defizit der Bildungspolitik, nämlich die Beschäftigung ust n 
und Problemen der Lehrlingsausbildung, umzuschlagen beginnt, und dieser proses 
Signalisiert, daß das von keiner Seite bisher ernsthaft in Frage gestellte Statement 
von der “Berufsausbildung als öffentlicher Aufgabe" erst jetzt die Knaus LE 
Sierung erhält, denn öffentliches Interesse muß als Voraussetzung dafür angesehen 
werden, Seit dieser Zeit kann man fast von einer Informations- und Politisierungsflut 
Sprechen, wobei das Schwergewicht allgemein auf dem zweiten Aspekt, der Politi- 
Sierung, liegt. Winterhagers Buch ist eine wichtige Station in diesem spt 
Prozeß, weil es trotz später noch anzubringender Kritik sich Er en 
Abgewogenheit positiv hervorhebt. Denn die meisten anderen in den letzten J 
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erschienenen Schriften sind einseitig: Engel/Rosenthal! informieren vornehn 
während die anderen, wie Haug/Maessen?, Weiler/Freitag?, Tscheliesnig*, 
Söhl/Wilke® und Michels/Pfeifer/Matzner® sehr einseitig versuchen, die Lehrlin 
politisieren. 
Im Einzelnen behandelt das Buch von Winterhager nach einer Einleitung üb 
Fragen der Berufsbildung und Bildungsreform, die Praxis der Berufsausbildung, d 
institutionellen Rahmen, die Funktionsunfähigkeit der marktwirtscha lichen O 
nung (in der Berufsausbildung), das Versagen der beteiligten Gruppen und d 
Folgen, die Grundsätze einer modernen Berufsbildung, und schließlich die Ford 
gen und Ansätze zur Reform. Als wesentliches Ergebnis dieser Arbeit kann 
These - aufbauend auf einer kritischen Analyse der derzeitigen Situation der Berufs- 
ausbildung —angesehen werden, daß im überholten System eine große Qualifikations= 
lücke — gemessen an den zukünftigen Anforderungen von Wirtschaft und Gesell- 
schaft - und damit ein Altersproletariat produziert werde. Die Vorschläge zur Res 
form sind an dieser These, die der Autor freilich zu untermauern versucht, wie auch 
an den aufgerissenen Grundsätzen einer modernen Berufsbildung, orientiert 
laufen, zusammenfassend dargestellt, auf eine Systematisierung der Erstausbildung, 
eine berufliche Grundausbildung für die bisherigen Ungelernten, die Organisation 
der "Lehre im Blocksystem" und ein neues Finanzierungsmodell hinaus, alles M 
nahmen, die jede für sich als systemimmanent eingestuft werden könnten, im 
Ganzen jedoch bei einer Realisierung zu großen Veränderungen der Berufsausbildun 2 


sich mit einer gewissen Stringenz aus den Befunden des analytischen Teils. Für b 
Teile beansprucht Winterhager auch wohl nicht Originalität oder strengste Wissen 
schaftlichkeit in allen Details, die bei diesem Untersuchungsgegenstand ohneh 
wegen des Defizits der Berufspädagogik nicht erreichbar ist. Die Funktion d 
Buches muß wohl als Versuch zur Information, Aufklärung und Politisierung wenn 
auch nicht der Öffentlichkeit ganz allgemein, so doch einer wesentlich größeren 
Gruppe als der bisherigen, die fast nur aus Experten bestand, angesehen werden, B 
einer solchen, möglicherweise unterstellten Funktion des Buches ist es nicht 
wunderlich, daß sich fehlerhafte, verwirrende oder unexakte Darstellungen 
Unlauterkeiten, Widersprüchlichkeiten, Pauschalierungen und Wiederholui 
mischen, die hier im einzelnen nicht belegt werden können. Sie sind möglicherv 
Folge eines — vom Autor oder vom Verlag zu verantwortenden — übereilten Produk: 
tionsprozesses, wobei zugegeben werden muß, daß die Materie “heiß” ist. Sie wä 
damit, von einigen Gravamina abgesehen, entschuldbar. Nicht hingegen wegdis 
tierbar, da konzeptionell, ist Winterhagers Position zum Verhältnis von Ausbildut 
und Wirtschaft; Kritik an der bestehenden Wirtschaftsordnung und deren I d 
kationen fiir System und Praxis der Berufsausbildung klingt zwar mehrfach a 


1) Berufliche Bildung and Berufsbild: itik i i 
und Perspektiven. Wiesbaden: iin SEH E Dio7 d 
3 Was wollen die Lehrlinge? Frankfurt: Fischer, 1971. 


ers statt Ausbeutung. Der Kampf der Essener Lehrlinge. Hamburg: 


4) Lehrlingsprotokolle. Frankfurt: 1971. 


5) Praxis und Theorie gewerkschaftlicher i iti i 
ee SEET 


6) Lehrlingsbuch. Frankfurt: Marxistische Taschenbuchverlag, 1971. 
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wenn auch nur schwach gestützt durch unglaubwürdig bleibende Freisetzungs- 
intentionen für das Individuum etwa durch Freizeiterziehung und durch politische 
Bildung, doch zu oft betont Winterhager die Determination der Berufsausbildung 
durch die bestehende Wirtschaftsordnung, ohne diesen Zusammenhang genügend 
tief zu hinterfragen. Wohl auch deshalb gerät seine Darstellung der Stufenausbildung 
sehr kurz, um nicht zu sagen unkritisch. ' 

Dennoch ist dem Buch von Winterhager eine große Verbreitung zu wünschen, und 
die inzwischen erschienene 2. Auflage muß durchaus als Anerkennung für eine im 
Ganzen ausgewogene Darstellung von Situation und Problemen der Berufsaus- 
bildung, insbesondere von Lehrlingen, und ihrer Reform angesehen werden. 


Antonius Lipswener, Kassel 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS - DIE AUTOREN - 
INDEX DES COLLABORATEURS 


Professor V. A. ZuAMIN, born 1920, is a Doctor of Economic Sciences. He is head 
of the Laboratory of Socio-Economic Research of the V. I. Lenin State Pedagogical 
Institute in Moscow. 

His main publications on education include: The Ejficiency of Skilled Labor; The 
Economics of Education in the USSR, edited and translated by Harold J. Noah, 
(1970); Socio-Economic Problems of Soviet Education (1970). 


Dr. S. L. KosrANIAN, born 1929, graduated from the Economics Department of 
Moscow State University. He is presently a director of the Laboratory of Socio- 
Economic Research of the V. I. Lenin State Pedagogical Institute in Moscow. 

His main publications on education are Problems of Soviet Education (1969); 
Economics and Education (1970). 


Edwin Townsend Cores, born 1922, is a specialist in adult education, currently 
on a UNESCO mission in Greece. Past appointments include Director, Institute of 
Adult Education, University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland (now University of 
Rhodesia) and Assistant Secretary, Oxford University Delegacy for Extra-Mural 
Ke He is Honorary Secretary of the International Congress of University Adult 

Publications, among others: International and Inter-racial Understanding (with 
F. W. Jessup, 1967); Adult Education in Developing Countries (1969). 


George VAIDEANU, né en 1924, est licencié-es-Lettres et Philosophie de l’Université 
de Jassy. Ila obtenu le titre de docteur en pédagogie, en soutenant la thèse intitulée: 
La culture esthétique scolaire" (1967). Il est professeur agrégé à l'Université de 
Jassy, directeur de l'Institut de recherches pédagogiques de Bucarest, membre du 
conseil de l'IEA (Association internationale pour l'Evaluation du Rendement 
scolaire) et du conseil général de l'IAEWP (Association internationale des Educa- 
teurs pour la Paix du Monde). Il a publié plus de 50 études en Roumanie et dans 
d'autres pays. 


Dr. William P. McLovcRLIN, born (1925) and educated in New York City: B.S» 
Manhattan College; M.A., New York University; Ed.D. Columbia University 
Teachers College. His career in education includes experience as a teacher and 
administrator at the elementary, secondary and university levels of education as 
well as service with the N.Y. State Department of Education. 

His publications include: The Nongraded School: A Critical Assessment (1967); 
Nongraded Schools — Where to Find Them (1967); Evaluation of the Nongraded Prim- 
ary (1969) and The Nongraded School: An Annotated Bibliography (1967). 


SAUL B. ROBINSOHN: IN MEMORIAM 


It is with deep regret that the Editors inform readers of the untimely 
death on 9 April 1972 of Professor Dr. Saul B. Robinsohn, former Director 
of the Unesco Institute for Education. 


Professor Robinsohn was a man of many parts. He was an historian 
who acquired an expertise in the social sciences and an understanding of 
the methods of the natural sciences. He was a practising educationist 
who became a forceful Director of the Unesco Institute for Education in 
Hamburg anda Director at the Max-Planck-Institut fiir Bildungsforschung 
in Berlin. He was an internationalist who remained deeply attached to 
Israel and the problems of his people. In a relatively short period of time 
his work made him one of the world’s foremost comparative educationists. 
His research, with colleagues, into the reform of school systems,curriculum 
developments, teacher education and the politics of educational change 
added greatly to our understanding of these processes in an international 
context. His untimely death at the early age of 55 came as a shock. We 
had reason to expect that he would contribute for many years to come to 
the development of educational research and comparative education. 

I first met him in 1961 when, as Director of the Unesco Institute, he 
joined the Comparative Education Department of the University of 
London Institute of Education in calling together European educationists 
to discuss comparative education and form the Comparative Education 
Society in Europe. Since its foundation Robinsohn has been on the com- 
mittee, first as a member, then for four years as Vice President and finally 
in Stockholm in June 1971 he was elected President. It was through his 
work for the Society that I came to know him well. He was not always 
an easy person but I quickly came to respect his integrity, energy and 
intellectual abilities. He was able to develop the point he wanted to make 
systematically and thoroughly. As a man he had many qualities which 
enabled him to gain the affection and win the loyalty of many of those 
with whom he worked. I was one of them. 

He was a glutton for work. I well remember working with him on the 
expert meeting he called in Hamburg to prepare for the CESE Amsterdam 
Conference. With short breaks for coffee we spent hours going through, 
Word by word, our joint introductory paper. Others will doubtless testify 
how in Hamburg and Berlin he drove himself and them on to achieve 
Successin the professional tasks he set himself. It may not always have been 
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easy to accept his demand for perfection but, for my own part, I enjoyed 
the intellectual stimulus of his company, shared many of his professional 
aims, and benefitted from his attention to detail. 

At the Institute in Hamburg Robinsohn built up an impressive series 
of publications based upon carefully prepared expert meetings and 
conferences. One of these was a forerunner of the major cross- national IEA 
research project. In Berlin he and a talented group of younger research 
workers dealt with many aspects of educational reform. In his own 
contribution to conferences and in his writings he combined practical 
experience with theoretical insight. He analysed things as he saw them, 
often in a seemingly detached manner. But he was a deeply committed 
social reformer who wanted to see societies become more humane and just. 
Much of his work was in the field of international understanding and he 
was genuinely committed to this endeavour while at Hamburg. 

In committee he was forthright and determined, but usually open to the 
persuasion of a well-made argument. His support for the Comparative 
Education Society in Europe was firm and genuine. He succeeded in gain- 
ing the support of the Berlin authorities and the Max Planck Institute to 
host a successful conference in Berlin. He made efforts to establish and 
improve links with Eastern Europe. He never deviated from the view that 
our small society should be truly international — open to all shades of 
political opinion — provided there was a commitment to the study of 
comparative education. At conferences like the expert seminar at Kent 
State University and in the World Congress of Comparative Education 
Societies in Ottawa we recognised him as a man who was attached to 
Europe and was able to understand North America. It made it possible 
for him to bridge the Atlantic and indeed, through his understanding of 
and affection for England, the Channel. These are no mean achievements. 

Yet finally I shall remember Saul as a man — with his weaknesses and 
strengths. He was sensitive and kind, with wide interests and deep feelings. 
I shall remember him best not as a colleague at professional meetings but 
when he talked to me about the art of Rembrandt when we were together 
in Amsterdam, or for his relaxed friendship when we walked together in 
Kew Gardens, and finally for his hospitality in the home he and his wife 
Hilde built on the edge of the woods in Dahlem. There I found another 
Saul Robinsohn and it is he I shall miss most. I know how sorely he will 
be missed by his wife and our sympathy goes out to her in her loss and ours. 


Brian Hormgs, University of London Institute of Education 


METHODOLOGISCHE FRAGEN IN DER VERGLEICHENDEN 
ERZIEHUNGSWISSENSCHAFT: 
VIER BEITRÄGE 


Als die Redaktion drei Beiträge von jüngeren Mitarbeitern Professor 
Saul B. Robinsohns zur Veröffentlichung auswählte, konnte niemand 
ahnen, daß sie zusammen mit der Nachricht von seinem Tode erscheinen 
würden, Für einen so dynamischen Wissenschaftler können wir uns aber 
kaum einen besseren Nachruf denken. Wir hoffen, daß durch diese und 
andere Arbeiten seiner Mitarbeiter und Schüler die methodologische Dis- 
kussion in der Vergleichenden Erziehungswissenschaft eine nachhaltige 
Belebung erfährt. Das wäre sicher ganz im Sinne des Verstorbenen. 

Die Beiträge von Berstecher, Thomas und Glowka entstanden aus Anlaß 
einer Arbeitstagung der Deutschen Sektion der Comparative Education 
Society in Europe vom Februar 1972 in Lüneburg, die sich mit “Methodo- 
logischen Fragen in der Vergleichenden Erziehungswissenschaft” befaBte. 
Dem Charakter einer Arbeitstagung entsprechend sollten die vorgelegten 
Unterlagen eher Diskussionsanstöße liefern denn ausgearbeitete Konzepte 
enthalten. Angesichts des wissenschaftstheoretisch und methodologisch 
immer noch ungesicherten Status Vergleichender Erziehungswissenschaft 
erschien es angebracht, den offenen Charakter dieser Beiträge beizubehal- 
ten, da sie auf diese Weise am ehesten eine breitere Diskussion stimulieren 
könnten. 

Die drei Beiträge beanspruchen nicht, einen Zusammenhang zu konsti- 
tuieren. Dieter Berstecher befaßt sich generell mit der logischen Funktion 
des Vergleichs schlechthin im Rahmen erziehungswissenschaftlicher For- 
schung und zwar sowohl auf der Ebene der Konzeptualisierung wie bei der 
empirischen Überprüfung von Hypothesen. Der Beitrag von Helga Thomas 
greift einen methodologischen Aspekt auf, die Frage nach theoretisch- 
methodischen Kriterien für die Auswahl von Fragestellungen interkulturell 
vergleichender Forschung. Detlef Glowka schließlich versucht in einem 
stärker pragmatisch orientierten Ansatz, methodische und inhaltliche An- 
stöße für die Erarbeitung gemeinsamer Erkenntnisstrategien unter Kom- 
paratisten zu entwickeln. 

Schließlich folgt eine kurze Arbeit von Professor Hermann Róhrs, der 
Zusammen mit Professor Robinsohn die Lüneburger Tagung geleitet hat. 
Dieser Beitrag, unabhängig von den drei anderen entstanden, unterstreicht 
die Notwendigkeit, in der vergleichenden erzichungswissenschaftlichen 
Forschung geisteswissenschaftliche und empirische Methoden gegenseitig 
ergänzend zu benutzen. 


BEMERKUNGEN ZUR LOGIK VERGLEICHENDER FORSCHUNG 


von DIETER BERSTECHER 


Max-Planck-Institut für Bildungsforschung, Berlin 

Zum Problem 

Die folgenden Überlegungen richten sich darauf, die Funktionen ver- 
gleichender Forschung bei der Konzeptualisierung und empirischen Über- 
prüfung erziehungswissenschaftlicher Fragestellungen zu klären. 

Mit “Funktionen” meinen wir dabei nicht jene eher forschungsprakti- 
schen Zielsetzungen, die hervorzuheben viele Autoren nicht müde werden. 
Also nicht das Ziel, Erfahrungen oder Experimente im Bildungswesen 
anderer Länder für die eigene Erziehungspraxis nutzbar zu machen; eben- 
sowenig die Absicht, durch vergleichende Forschung zur Überwindung 
ethnozentrischer Rudimente in Erziehungsfragen beizutragen, oder das 
Bemühen, auf die Gleichartigkeit von Problemlagen in verschiedenen 
Ländern hinzuweisen. Wir halten es darüber hinaus für nützlich, jene™ 
tautologischen Funktionsbestimmungen zu vergessen, die das Bereitstel- 
len "vergleichbarer" Tatbestände zum Ziel oder besser Fetisch einer ver- 
gleichenden Forschungsdisziplin machen wollen. Und wir wollen schließ- 
lich jene Begriffsmystik hinterfragen, die es als Funktion vergleichender 
Forschung ansieht, “... Einheit in der Vielfalt und Unterschiede unter 
Ähnlichkeiten zu entdecken.” 
à Was uns interessiert, sind die logischen Funktionen des Vergleichs 
innerhalb erziehungswissenschaftlicher Forschungsprozesse, und zwar zu- 
nächst auf der Stufe der Konzeptualisierung und daran anschließend bei 
der empirischen Überprüfung theoretischer Sätze. Um diese Funktionen 
zu beleuchten, ist es zweckmäßig, über die Schlagbäume der erziehungs- 
wissenschaftlichen Provinz hinauszublicken. Es scheint nämlich an der 
Zeit, daB man die methodologische Auseinandersetzung um die Funktion 
der Vergleichenden Erziehungswissenschaft nicht als Orientierungsproble- 
me einer spezialisierten Einzeldisziplin begreift. Gerade dort, wo es um die 
Bestimmung ihrer Funktionen und ihres wissenschaftlichen Anspruchs 
geht, verzichtet die Vergleichende Erziehungswissenschaft unverständ- ^ 
licherweise auf ihr eigentliches Konstituens, nämlich die vergleichende 
Betrachtungsweise. Sie kommt dadurch um die Einsicht, daß der ver- 
gleichende Ansatz in der Mehrzahl sozialwissenschaftlicher Disziplinen 
eine Rolle spielt, die bis zu Einzelheiten hin mit der Entwicklung der 
Vergleichenden Erziehungswissenschaft vergleichbar ist.2 

Wir wollen, um diese Gemeinsamkeiten zu beleuchten, unsere Uberle- 
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gungen zur logischen Funktion des Vergleichs auf einer stark generalisier- 
ten Argumentationsebene vortragen. 


Das heuristische Dilemma 

Die Konzeptualisierung eines vorliegenden Problemfelds erfordert zu- 
nächst eine Strukturierung des nur durch vorwissenschaftliche Erfahrung 
und unbewußte Erkenntnisinteressen strukturierten Chaos von Phäno- 
menen. Für diesen ersten Schritt kommt dem Vergleich als Instrument der 
Klassifikation eine entscheidende Funktion zu. Klassifikatorische Schema- 
ta, Typologien und Morphologien entstehen ja gerade aus der 
den Subsumption von Phänomenen in gemeinsame Begriffsklassen ; sie 
setzen voraus, daß Beobachtungen Namen zugeordnet werden und ihre 
Gleichheit beziehungsweise Unterschiedlichkeit im Hinblick auf bestimmte 
"tertia comparationis" festgestellt wird. Solche hierarchische strukturier- 
ten, in sich selbst wiederum untergliederten Begriffsklassen, denen empi- 
rische Tatbestánde vergleichend zugeordnet werden, bilden gleichsam das 
Arbeitsmaterial jeder empirischen Forschung. Sie konstituieren Variablen 
und erlauben es, einfache oder komplexe Zusammenhänge zwischen solchen 
Variablen zu erkennen. 

Dieser Akt der vergleichenden Klassifikationen ist keineswegs eine me- 
chanische Prozedur, sondern ein wissenschaftliches Entscheidungsproblem 
von gréBter Tragweite. Ein gegebenes Problemfeld bietet nämlich unend- 
lich viele Möglichkeiten der konzeptuellen Strukturierung; welche davon 
wissenschaftlich fruchtbar ist, ist nicht a priori evident. Daher ist der 
Vergleich in seiner klassifikatorischen Funktion durch die Suche nach 
heuristischen Prinzipien gekennzeichnet, die einen Selektionsmaßstab für 
die Konzeptualisierung empirischer Phänomene abgeben können. 

Vergleichende Klassifikation ist so nichts anderes als ein Versuch, das 
Chaos des Vorgefundenen auf der Suche nach unbekannten, systemati- 
schen Zusammenhängen zu strukturieren. Das Dilemma dieses ersten 
Schritts zeigt sich darin, daß die Suche nach Systematik einer vorgängigen 
Systematik immer schon bedarf.3 Zwei Auswege aus diesem Dilemma 
sind denkbar. Beide sind in der Geschichte der Vergleichenden Erziehungs- 
wissenschaft beschritten worden. 

Der erste Weg ist der der Hermeneutik. Die verstehende Auslegung, auf 
die Hermeneutik abzielt, sucht hinter der realen Mannigfaltigkeit eines 
Objektbereichs die wesentlichen Sinnzusammenhänge sich bewußt au 
machen, um auf diese Weise sinnvolle Bezugspunkte einer vergleichenden 
Klassifikation und Konzeptualisierung zu gewinnen. bk 

Was impliziert dieser Versuch? Uns scheint, daß es in erster Linie das 
Verständnis gesellschaftlicher Praxis ist, ein Vertrautsein mit politischen 
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und gesellschaftlichen Prozessen und Leitideen, Einsicht in die historische 
Bedingtheit des Bedeutungsgehalts bestimmter Konzepte. Interpretiert 
man das hermeneutische Postulat der Aufdeckung von “Sinnstrukturen” 
in dieser Weise, so wird jedoch auch deutlich, wie schwierig dieser An- 
spruch einzulösen ist: Gerade die hermeneutische Methode ist bestens ge- 
eignet, das zu illustrieren, was der vergleichende Kulturanthropologe 
Claude Kluckhohn als “Paradox des vergleichenden Ansatzes” bezeichnet 
hat: Wird die hermeneutische Methode nämlich auf interkulturelle Ver- 
gleiche angewandt, so setzt sie ein weitreichendes Vorverständnis der ver- 
schiedenartigsten historischen, kulturellen und sozio-ökonomischen Zu- 
sammenhänge in verschiedenen Kulturen voraus. Das geforderte “Ver- 
stehen” kann nicht nur bekannte, statistisch dokumentierte, sondern muß 
zum Teil hochdifferenzierte und schwer faßbare Sachverhalte umgreifen. 
Schon die klassifikatorische Phase des Vergleichs setzt daher — so das 
Paradoxon — andere, aus vorgängiger Erfahrung gesammelte Vergleiche 
immer schon voraus. Es wäre mithin ein Widerspruch in sich, wollte man 
interkulturelle Vergleiche durchführen auf einer Erfahrungsbasis, einem 
Reflexions- und Interessenhorizont, der die eigene Kultur nicht transzen- 
diert. 

Neben der hermeneutischen Methode ist in jüngerer Zeit auch ein zwei- 
ter Weg beschritten worden: Er führt über eine möglichst umfassende 
Dokumentierung aller in irgend einem Sinne relevanten und verfügbaren 
Charakteristika eines Problemfelds dahin, daß man schlechthin alles mit 
allem vergleicht. Der Enzyklopädismus, der viele Arbeiten der frühen 
Vergleichenden Erziehungswissenschaft belastet hat, wird hier bewußt in 
Kauf genommen. Die statistischen und forschungstechnischen Voraus- 
setzungen derart umfassender mechanistischer Prozeduren haben sich 
nämlich gerade in den letzten Jahren im Zuge dessen, was man die 
“Datenrevolution” genannt hat, entscheidend verbessert. Auf dem Gebiet 
der Vergleichenden Politikwissenschaft, die diesen Weg besonders häufig 
beschritten hat, finden wir Untersuchungen vor, die für mehr als hundert 
Länder hunderte von Merkmalen klassifikatorisch vergleichen und sämt- 
liche statistisch signifikanten Zusammenhänge zwischen diesen errechnen.4 

Die Forderung Max Webers, daß der wissenschaftlichen Arbeit nicht die 
“sachlichen” Zusammenhänge der “Dinge”, sondern die gedanklichen 
Zusammenhänge der Probleme zugrunde liegen sollten, wird in dieser 
mechanistischen Variante des klassifikatorischen Vergleichs weit verfehlt. 
Das Netz, das diese Arbeiten auswerfen, ist ebenso umfassend wie grob- 
maschig. Ob die Bewältigung des heuristischen Dilemmas im Laborklima 
von Großrechenanlagen gelingen kann, scheint uns zweifelhaft. 
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Vergleich und Experiment 

Der Vergleich kommt dort erneut ins Spiel, wo die aus Konzeptualisie- 
rung und Theoriebildung hervorgehenden universellen Sätze empirischen 
Beobachtungen zum Zweck der Überprüfung gegenübergestellt werden. 
In den Naturwissenschaften geschieht diese Überprüfung regelmäßig in 
der Form des Experiments. Die Sozialwissenschaften dagegen sind — und 
dies wollen wir zeigen — im wesentlichen auf die vergleichende Methode 
angewiesen. Unterschiede und Gemeinsamkeiten beider Verfahren lassen 
sich beleuchten, wenn man sich auf wissenschaftstheoretischer Ebene die 
grundsätzlichen Möglichkeiten einer empirischen Prüfung von Hypothesen 
vor Augen führt. John Stuart Mill hat dies vor mehr als 100 Jahren in 
seinem “System of Logic" getan.5 

Das naturwissenschaftliche Experiment als Prüfungsvorgang bedient 
sich im Grunde der Logik des sogenannten canon of difference: Eine Hypo- 
these y = f(x) gilt dann als erfolgreich überprüft, wenn eine "Experiment""- 
Situation A, in der y auftritt, sich von einer “Kontroll”-Situation B, in 
der y nicht enthalten ist, nur dadurch unterscheidet, daB in A auch x ent- 
halten ist, in B dagegen nicht. LaBt sich die spezifische Differenz beider 
Situationen in dieser Weise exakt lokalisieren, so ist die SchluBfolgerung 
plausibel, daB die Ursache für y in x zu sehen ist. 

Versuchsanordnungen im Rahmen naturwissenschaftlicher Experimen- 
te werden nun so gestaltet, daB die Anwendbarkeit des canon of difference 
möglichst vollkommen gewährleistet ist. Sie streben demzufolge eine 
Situationskontrolle an, die in einer umfassenden Gleichsetzung aller 
möglicherweise relevanten Faktoren, mit Ausnahme des zu prüfenden 
vermuteten Ursachenfaktors, besteht. Ein Beispiel hierfür ist etwa das 
Verfahren der Randomisierung, das die Situationsfaktoren nach Wahr- 
scheinlichkeitsüberlegungen zu einer möglichst gleichen Einwirkung auf 
Kontroll- und Experimentsituation zu bringen versucht. , 

Situationskontrollen und Eingriffe in die beobachtete Realitat sind in 
den Sozialwissenschaften demgegenüber in aller Regel unmöglich. Die zur 
Prüfung einer Hypothese relevanten Situationen lassen sich weder künst- 
lich herbeiführen noch kontrollieren. Was als '"Prüfungsmaterial" verfüg- 

"bar ist, sind lediglich verschiedenartige historische und kontemporáre 

e Situationskomplexe, die den relevanten Priifungszusammenhang, einge- 
bunden in jeweils unterschiedliche Bedingungsgefüge, enthalten. Der 
Sozialwissenschaftler steht so vor vollendeten Tatsachen. Dies nötigt ihn, 
Seinen Prüfverfahren ein anderes logisches Muster zugrunde zu legen. 

Ein solches logisches Muster bietet der canon of concomitant variation: 
Wenn in einer Serie von Beobachtungssituationen eine Größe y und eine 
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Größe x gemeinsam variieren, so bestätigt dies die Hypothese, daß ent- 
weder y = f(x) oder x = f(y). 

Es ist augenfällig, daß die Schlußmöglichkeiten, die dieser Satz enthält, 
schwach sind. Weder ist einwandfrei zu beurteilen, von welchem Punkt 
an eine gemeinsame Variation beider Größen als funktionale Verbunden- 
heit interpretiert werden darf, noch steht fest, ob eine solche Verbunden- 
heit Kausalität in der einen oder anderen Richtung beinhaltet, oder nicht 
lediglich auf die Wirkung einer dritten, verborgenen Kovarianten zurück- 
geht. Diese Unklarheiten bezeichnen nichts anderes als die logischen und 
methodischen Kernprobleme einer vergleichenden Forschung, die ihre 
Funktion in der empirischen Überprüfung theoretischer Sätze sieht. 


Interkulturelle Variablen 

Eine schlichte Essenz folgt aus dem Gesagten: Entsprechend der Logik 
des canon of concomitant variation können im Rahmen vergleichender 
Forschung Faktoren, die nicht variieren beziehungsweise nur in einer 
einzigen Ausprägung beobachtbar sind, weder zur Erklärung eines Phäno- 
mens herangezogen noch selbst erklärt werden. 

Angesichts dessen wird die Tatsache bedeutsam, daß innerhalb eines 
Landes oder einer Kultur ein Großteil der für die Erklärung von Bildungs- 
prozessen relevanten Faktoren gerade nicht variiert: Ihre Geschlossenheit, 
Gleichförmigkeit und oft auch historische Konstanz macht das national- 
typische Moment des pädagogischen Geschehens aus. Gerade dadurch 
werden solche Faktoren zu scheinbar exogenen Randbedingungen dessen, 
was der Erziehungswissenschaftler, solange er sich auf den Rahmen eines 
Landes oder einer bestimmten Kultur beschränkt, erklären kann; sie selbst 
stehen außerhalb des Erklárungszusammenhangs. Das — so scheint uns - 
ist der entscheidende Ansatzpunkt für die Notwendigkeit und Fruchtbar- 
keit interkulturell vergleichender Erziehungswissenschaft. 

Es zeigt sich nämlich, daß die im Rahmen einer gegebenen Kultur 
scheinbar monolithischen Randbedingungen auf einer allgemeineren, näm- 
lich der interkulturellen Betrachtungsebene sich als besondere Ausprä- 
gungen übergeordneter Variablen begreifen lassen. Ein Beispiel: Es gelte 
die Hypothese zu prüfen, daß die Inzidenz von Reformen im Schulsystem, 
neben anderen Faktoren, auch von der politischen Stabilität eines Landes 
sowie vom Grad des Zentralismus seiner Kulturverwaltung abhängig s¢- 
In einem Land wie der Bundesrepublik, das durch eine verhältnismäßig 
hohe politische Stabilität in der Nachkriegszeit sowie durch einen ausge 
prägten Kulturföderalismus gekennzeichnet ist, läßt sich der spezifische 
Einfluß dieser globalen Randbedingungen des Reformgeschehens nicht 

stichhaltig ermitteln; “politische Stabilität” und “Verwaltungszentralis- 
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mus" treten nicht als Variable in Erscheinung. Es bedarf daher des Ver- 
gleichs mit einer Reihe anderer Länder, um auf diese Weise eine hinreichen- 
de Variation beider vermuteter Ursachenkomplexe in den Prüfungszu- 
sammenhang einzubringen. 

Eben dieses grundlegende Argument wird unter dem Stichwort System- 
level variables versus within-system variables in den neueren Beiträgen 
Noahs zur Methodologie der Vergleichenden Erziehungswissenschaft,® 
insbesondere jedoch auch in dem weniger bekannten Buch von Teune und 
Przeworski,? stark in den Vordergrund gerückt. Gerade in seiner Formali- 
sierung weist es nach, daß der interkulturelle Vergleich mehr ist als eine 
pittoreske und interessante Facette der Erziehungswissenschaft: Im 
Instrumentarium der Erziehungswissenschaft — und der Sozialwissen- 
schaften im weiteren Sinne — fällt dem interkulturellen Vergleich eine 
Aufgabe zu, die durch andere Forschungsansätze nicht zu bewältigen ist. 
Dieser Besinnung auf die eigentliche raison d'étre einer vergleichend ver- 
fahrenden Erziehungswissenschaft pflegt die professionalisierte und spe- 
zialisierte Gilde von Komparatisten sich mitunter allzuleicht zu entziehen. 
Vermutlich wird die Vergleichende Erziehungswissenschaft ihr wissen- 
schaftliches Profil um so deutlicher machen können, je eher sie sich auf 
Forschungsgegenstände beschränkt, die eine vergleichende Untersuchung 
nicht bloß erlauben, sondern sie — eben wegen des Auftauchens interkul- 
tureller Variablen - unumgänglich machen. 


Grenzen statistischer Vergleichstechniken 

Wir glauben in großen Umrissen gezeigt zu haben, welche grundlegende 
Rolle der vergleichende Ansatz einerseits in der Phase der Konzeptuali- 
sierung, andererseits als Mittel der empirischen Überprüfung theoretischer 
Aussagen erfüllt. 

Mit dem zunehmenden Erkenntnisfortschritt der Erziehungswissen- 
schaften wird nun deutlich, daß — ebenso wie in anderen sozialwissenschaft- 
lichen Disziplinen — die Aufgabe der Konzeptualisierung tendenziell in den 
Hintergrund, die der empirischen Uberpriifung bereits konzeptuell aus- 
gearbeiteter Theorien dagegen in den Vordergrund rückt. Mit diesem 
Funktionswandel wird vergleichende Forschung theoriebezogener und 
selektiver. Das enzyklopädische, relativ unspezifische Interesse an den 
Eigenarten fremder Länder tritt zurück hinter dem Ziel, die Untersuchung 
auf bestimmte, für den je zu prüfenden theoretischen Kontext zelevante 
empirische Befunde einzugrenzen. Diese zunehmende Selektivität und 
P roblembezogenheit neuerer vergleichender Forschung ist es, auf die etwa 
Brian Holmes mit seinem Pladoyer für den problem approach in der 
Vergleichenden Erziehungswissenschaft verwiesen bat? 
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Was bedeutet nun die Hinwendung zum problem approach fiir die 
Legitimität und Ergiebigkeit statistischer Techniken in der Vergleichenden 
Erziehungswissenschaft? Zunächst gilt es, Mißverständnisse darüber aus- 
zuräumen, was die Vielzahl heute gebräuchlicher statistischer Techniken 
eigentlich zu leisten beanspruchen: Solche Techniken sind nämlich nichts 
anderes als formalisierte Entscheidungsverfahren, die Kriterien dafür 
enthalten, ob die zu prüfende theoretische Aussage und der vergleichende 
empirische Befund miteinander vereinbar sind, ob also c: cre durch 
letzteren bestitigt oder falsifiziert wird. 

Zwar kann sich der Forscher auf Erfahrung und Intuition al- substitute 
solcher exakter Entscheidungskriterien zurückziehen — die Zweckmäßig- 
keit statistischer Prüftechniken scheint uns in diesem Zusammenhang 
jedoch unbestreitbar. Die Formalisierung des Prüfvorgangs, zu der sie 
nötigen, bringt nämlich den unschätzbaren Vorteil, daß das bestätigende 
oder verwerfende Urteil des Forschers objektiv nachvollziehbar gemacht, 
und damit der Diskussion, Kritik und Revision durch andere Forscher 
leichter zugänglich wird. 

Die Anwendung statistischer Vergleichstechniken ist jedoch, wenn man 
so will, auch mit einem “Nachteil” verbunden: Sie setzt voraus, daß die 
empirischen Beobachtungen, die in den vergleichenden Prüfvorgang ein- 
gehen, in eine bestimmte Form gegossen werden. (Genauer wäre es zu 
sagen: Nicht die vergleichenden Beobachtungen selbst, sondern ihr Ver- 
hältnis zueinander, also das Moment der Variation, muß in exakter Form 
beschrieben werden.) 

Genau dieses Erfordernis ist es, auf das sich die Meßfeindlichkeit vieler 
Vertreter der Vergleichenden Erziehungswissenschaft richtet, und an dem 
gleichzeitig die Apologeten einer ausschließlich statistisch verfahrenden 
Vergleichenden Erziehungswissenschaft ihre logischen und forschungs- 
strategischen Fehler begehen. Hierzu seien abschließend einige kurze 
Bemerkungen gemacht. 

Die Vorbehalte gegenüber metrischen Verfahrensweisen in der Verglei- 
chenden Erziehungswissenschaft werden oft damit begründet, daß die 
wirklich wesentlichen Elemente von Bildungsprozessen einer Quantifizie- 
rung unzugänglich seien. 

Dieses Argument übersieht, daB metrische Verfahrensweisen etwas sehr 
viel Umfassenderes und Selbstverständlicheres sind, als es der Spezialfall 
der Quantifizierung zunáchst glauben macht. Metrische Strukturen liegen 
immer schon dort vor, wo empirischen Phänomenen systematisch Be- 
zeichnungen zugeordnet und — einfache oder anspruchsvollere — Ordnungs- 
relationen zwischen diesen aufgestellt werden.9 

Die schlichte Feststellung der Gleichheit oder Unterschiedlichkeit von 
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Phänomenen ist in diesem Sinne also schon eine elementare metrische 
Operation, und es gibt genügend statistische Vergleichstechniken, die 
dementsprechend nicht Quantifizierungen, dern einfache qualitative 
Unterschiede oder “Größer als"-Relationen zwischen den verglichenen 
Objekten voraussetzen. Vermutlich dürfte eine genauere Analyse vieler 
Arbeiten der Vergleichenden Erziehungswissenschaft ergeben, daß sie 
zwar keine statistischen Vergleichstechniken benutzen, ihren Gegenstand 
jedoch implizit durchaus so strukturieren, daß solche Techniken ohne 
weiteres und mit Gewinn anzuwenden wären. Elementare metrische 
Strukturen können ja auch rein verbalen Abhandlungen zugrunde liegen, 
die ohne eine einzige statistische Tabelle auskommen, À 

Der entscheidende Punkt, auf den wir hinweisen wollen, ist der: Wo 
immer eine konsistente gedankliche bzw. verbale Strukturierung von 
Problemfeldern vorliegt, ist prinzipiell auch die Möglichkeit gegeben, durch 
einfachere metrische Strukturierungen und entsprechende statistische 
Vergleichstechniken die verbale Argumentation abzusichern, zu ergänzen 
und leichter überprüfbar zu machen. Die Grenzlinie zwischen statistischer 
und verbaler Analyse im interkulturellen Vergleich verläuft längst nicht 
mehr dort, wo eine veraltete Position der MeBfeindlichkeit sie vermutet. 

Berechtigt wirkt die Kritik jedoch dort, wo Untersuchungsgegenstände 
mit sublimer Gewalt in quantitative Formen gepreßt werden, um dadurch 
die Anwendbarkeit effektvoller statistischer Vergleichstechniken zu er- 
möglichen, die ihrerseits auf das Vorliegen quantitativer Daten angewiesen 
sind. 

Auf diesen logischen Kardinalfehler trifft man in der Tat bei einer 
Spezies vergleichender Forschung, die technische Eleganz über gründliche 
Reflexion stellt. Da wird etwa in einem weitgespannten interkulturellen 
Vergleich der komplexe Begriff “Pressefreiheit” in der Weise operationali- 
siert, daß die verglichenen Länder in eine quantitative Skala, die von | bis 
zum Wert 100 reicht, eingeordnet werden. Da wird, um die Anwendung 
Quantitativer Korrelationstechniken zu ermöglichen, der ebenso komplexe 
Begriff der “Sozialselektivität von Bildungsprozessen” auf den Prozent- 
Satz von Arbeiterkindern unter den Absolventen der Sekundarstufe redu- 
ziert usw. Die untersuchten Phänomene werden mit anderen Worten in das 
Prokrustesbett quantitativer metrischer Strukturen gepreßt, die ihren 
tatsächlichen Bedeutungsgehalt und dessen interkulturelle Nuancen nicht 
wiederzugeben vermögen. 

Neben solchen logischen Fehlern bringt die Bevorzugung von hard [90s 
und quantitativen Zusammenhángen jedoch auch die Gefahr einer for- 
Schungsstrategischen Fehlorientierung der Vergleichenden Erziehungs- 
Wissenschaft mit sich. 
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Man muß sich in diesem Zusammenhang klarmachen, daß die amtliche 
Statistik als die Hauptquelle jener zahlreichen, groß angelegten und über- 
wiegend auf Sekundärdaten basierenden interkulturellen Vergleiche sich 
bis heute auf die Erfassung quantitativer Merkmale beschränkt. Damit 
läßt sie einen Großteil der erziehungs- und sozialwissenschaftlich eigentlich 
interessanten Variablen, die indes in ihrer Komplexität nur elementarere 
metrische Strukturen zulassen, außer acht. Verschiedene amerikanische 
Untersuchungen haben auf den forschungsstrategischen bias der sich ins- 
besondere zugunsten ökonomischer Zusammenhänge auswirkt, kritisch 
hingewiesen.10 

Wir glauben allerdings, gezeigt zu haben, daß der forschungsstrategische 
Fehlgriff, Forschungsfragen auf die Dimension quantitativer Zusammen- 
hange zu verkürzen, nichts mit der angeblichen Alternative zwischen me- 
trischen und qualitativen oder gar hermeneutischen Verfahrensweisen 
zu tun hat. Die Vergleichende Erziehungswissenschaft — so unser ab- 
schlieBendes Votum - ist es ihrer eigenen Weiterentwicklung schuldig, 
diese Alternative als bloBen Schein zu entlarven. 
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REMARKS ON THE LOGIC OF COMPARATIVE RESEARCH 
BY DIETER BERSTECHER 


Comparative educationists tend to examine methodological questions as if only 
the problems of their own specialised discipline were involved. The basic theme of 
this article, to the contrary, is that the comparative approach has certain basic 
logical functions in all social science disciplines, This applies first to the stage of 
conceptualisation, where comparison is essential as a heuristic means of theory 
development. But there is a dilemma here: the attempt to pour amorphous reality 
into a theoretical mould always pre-supposes certain patterns of thought and per- 
ception. The hermeneutic comparative method can therefore be understood as an 
attempt to resolve the heuristic dilemma. The same end is sought, in a very different 
manner, by certain mechanistic techniques of comparison, which replace selectivity 
and attention to subtleties of meaning by a neo-encyclopaedic perfectionism. 

The second basic function of comparative research is the empirical testing of 
theories and hypotheses. The complexity of social relationships can be examined 
more appropriately, although less stringently, by comparative rather than by 
experimental methods. But the particular value of inter-cultural comparisons lies in 
the fact that only this level of comparison in fact permits us to see the extent to 
which certain relevant factors do vary. 

The article concludes by discussing the limitations of statistical techniques in 
intercultural comparison. On the one hand, only a small proportion of these techni- 
ques actually require quantification of the data to be compared; on the other hand, 
the quantification fetish all too often serves to reduce the significance of comparative 
research and to divert it onto what are, in terms of research strategy, the wrong 
problems. 


REMARQUES RELATIVES A LA LOGIQUE DES 
RECHERCHES COMPAREES 


PAR DIETER BERSTECHER 


Les experts en pédagogie comparée ont l'habitude d'examiner les questions de la 
méthodologie des comparaisons, comme s'il ne s'agissait seulement que des problémes 
de leur propre discipline. La thése fondamentale de ce rapport est, par contre, que 
dans toutes les sciences sociales l'approche comparée remplit certaines ponckons 
Principales logiques. Cela vaut tout d'abord au niveau de la conceptualisation, oula 
comparaison est indispensable comme instrument heuristique vers la formation de 
théories. Mais en méme temps cette approche rencontre un dilemme: essayer de 
fondre la réalité amorphe en une forme théorique suppose toujours, de sa iru 
certaines structures de pensée et de perception. En ce sens, la méthode herméneutique 
de la comparaison se congoit par l'intention de résoudre le dilemme heuristique. 
Certaines techniques mécaniques de comparaison essaient — bien que sur une aus 
autre voie — de réaliser la méme chose: de remplacer les subtilités de signification et 
la sélectivité par un perfectionisme néo-encyclopédique. 


La deuxiéme fonction élémentaire de la recherche comparée est celle de l'examen 
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d'hypothéses et de théories. La comparaison est plus appropriée 
mesure d'évaluation de la complexité de rapports sociaux, mais cette méthode est 
méme temps aussi moins rigoureuse comme méthode expérimentale. Ce qui 
spécifiquement la valeur des comparaisons interculturelles, c'est le fait que c 


seulement à ce niveau de comparaison que l'on reconnaît la mesure de modifica: 
de certains facteurs 


KRITERIEN FOR DIE AUSWAHL VON FRAGESTELLUNGEN 
INTERKULTURELL VERGLEICHENDER 
BILDUNGSFORSCHUNG 


von HELGA Tuomas, Pädagogische Hochschule, Berlin 


Ziel dieser Überlegungen ist es, auf einige wissenschaftstheoretische 
und -methodologische Aspekte bei der Auswahl von Fragestellungen im 
Rahmen interkulturell vergleichender Bildungsforschung einzugehen. In 
Ergänzung zu dem Beitrag von Berstecher, der sich mit der logischen 
Funktion des Vergleichs generell innerhalb erziehungswissenschaftlicher 
Forschungsprozesse befaßte, geht es damit hier um einen speziellen An- 
wendungsfall des Vergleichs, den interkulturell vergleichenden Ansatz, 
wie er bisher zumindest dem Anspruch nach das Forschungsfeld Verglei- 
chende Erziehungswissenschaft charakterisierte. Eine weitere Eingrenzung 
ergibt sich aus der Beschrünkung auf theoretisch-methodische Probleme 
bei der Auswahl von Untersuchungsgegenstünden und ihren Konsequen- 
zen für die Interpretation von Untersuchungsergebnissen unter Verzicht 
auf ideologiekritische Aspekte, deren Einbezug bei einer Bescháftigung 
mit Kriterien für die thematische Auswahl sicherlich erwartet werden 
könnte. Eine solche Trennung mag wissenschaftslogisch anfechtbar und 
wissenschaftspolitisch reaktionär anmuten; sie erschien in diesem Fall 
jedoch insofern gerechtfertigt, als sich die Frage nach den erkenntnis- 
leitenden Interessen bei der Auswahl von Fragestellungen im ideologie- 
kritischen Sinne für das gesamte Feld der Bildungsforsch gleicher 
Weise stellt — und eine entsprechende Analyse daher auf dieser Ebene an- 
zusetzen hütte—, ohne daB im Rahmen eines speziellen Forschungsansatzes 
wie dem des interkulturellen Vergleichs qualitativ unterschiedliche Pro- 
bleme zu erwarten waren. 


Zur Funktion des interkulturellen Vergleichs 

Es wird ausgegangen von der Voraussetzung, daB ein "— 
Ansatz seine wissenschaftliche Bedeutung dann gewinnt, wenn mit 
Hilfe Erkenntnisse über Problemzusammenhänge zu erwarten sind, die 
bei der Verwendung anderer Forschungsansätze nicht oder nur p 
erreichbar würen. Das bedeutet für die Auswahl von Untersuchungs 
gegenständen ein umgekehrtes Verfahren als häufig bisher angewendet: 
nicht das Interesse an systematischen Informationen über ausländische 
Bildungssysteme (bzw. Teilbereiche) ist konstitutives Kriterium für die 
thematische und länderspezifische Auswahl, sondern die Frage, m 
Problemzusammenhänge sich aus Gründen der geringen Variationsbreite 
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der fiir eine Fragestellung als relevant erachteten Variablen auf nationaler 
Ebene nur unzureichend erhellen lassen. 

Diese Voraussetzung soll nicht heißen, daß der Darstellung ausländi- 
scher Bildungssysteme keine Bedeutung beigemessen wird. Gerade auf 
bildungspolitischer Ebene behalten deskriptiv angelegte Studien eine 
wichtige Informationsfunktion. Auch dabei sollte jedoch berücksichtigt 
werden, daß erst die Verknüpfung von Informationen mit analytischen 
Konzepten, die deren systematische Zuordnung und “Vergleichbarkeit” 
sichern, solche Darstellungen fruchtbar werden lassen, indem die “Über- 
tragbarkeit" ausländischer Modelle methodisch abgesichert und damit 
auch bildungspolitisch abgeschätzt werden kann. Darüber hinaus hat die 
deskriptive Darstellung ausländischer bzw. internationaler Phänomene 
auch eine wesentliche Vorläuferfunktion für den Vergleich. Zum einen 
sind länderspezifische Kompetenzen bzw. Informationen notwendig für 
die Auswahl der relevanten Vergleichsdaten; zweitens behält das tradi- 
tionelle hermeneutische Verfahren für die Strukturierung des Daten- 
materials, für die erste Überprüfung der Relevanz von Daten, die Uber- 
prüfung ihrer “Vergleichbarkeit” u. à. nach wie vor eine konstitutive 
Bedeutung.! 

Die theoretisch-analytische Zielsetzung interkulturell vergleichender 
Bildungsforschung, wie sie hier vertreten wird, läßt nach dem gegenwärti- 
gen Forschungsstand Untersuchungen auf zwei Ebenen fruchtbar er- 
scheinen. Der Vergleich könnte zum einen eine theoriebildende Funktion 
gewinnen, indem er für die Generierung von Hypothesen eingesetzt wird, 
zum anderen als Quasi-Experiment benutzt werden. Dabei geht es hier 
nicht um die Unterscheidung zwischen empirisch-statistischen und in 
diesem Sinne nicht-empirischen Verfahren. Für die Wahl des methodischen 
Ansatzes gilt auf beiden Ebenen dasselbe wie für die Wahl des themati- 
schen Schwerpunktes: ausschlaggebend ist das Kriterium der erkenntnis- 
theoretischen Relevanz, d.h. hier die Angemessenheit eines Verfahrens zur 
Lösung des gewählten Problems. Dabei ergeben sich zum Beispiel Konse- 
quenzen für die thematische Auswahl etwa bei unzureichender Datenlage. 
Ein Beispiel dafür sind die unzureichenden Kriterien für die Einstufung 
der Organisationsstruktur von Gesamtschulen in der IEA-Untersuchung 
(besonders leistungshomogene versus leistungsheterogene Gruppierung)” 
die, neben anderen Unzulänglichkeiten, vermutlich dazu beitrugen, Unter- 
schiede innerhalb gemeinsamer Gruppen nicht mehr erklärbar zu machen. 
Ähnliche Gefahren einer Reduktion der Erkenntnisse ergeben sich aus 
vordergriindigen Operationalisierungen, die ihrerseits aus Mangel an 
relevanten Informationen bzw. wegen der Schwierigkeiten ihrer Quantifi- 
zierung zustande kommen können. Auch hier kann als Beispiel die Varia- 
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tionsbreite mancher Ergebnisse der IEA-Studie angeführt werden, etwa 
die Streuung der Leistungsdaten innerhalb der Gruppe von Ländern mit 
Gesamtschulsystemen (besonders USA und Japan). Die Reduktion auf die 
leichter meßbaren Mathematikleistungen von Schülern etwa ohne Ein- 
bezug länderspezifischer Einstellungsfaktoren erschwerte es hier, den Ein- 
fluß der Variable Schulstruktur ausreichend zu erhellen. Argument und 
Beispiele zielten auf folgende Entscheidungssituation: bei unzureichender 
Datenlage entweder nach solchen Indikatoren zu suchen (und ent- 
sprechende Meßverfahren zu entwickeln), die selbst komplexe Phänomene 
zuverlässig zu messen gestatten, oder andere thematische Schwerpunkte 
zu wählen. Damit ist eine für den normalen Forschungsprozeß banale und 
selbstverständliche Forderung ausgesprochen, die jedoch im Rahmen 
interkultureller Vergleiche durchaus Betonung verdient. Die erste Lö- 
sungsmöglichkeit bedeutet unter Umständen eineimmense Vervielfachung 
des Forschungsaufwandes, angesichts der es ratsam sein könnte, einen 
vergleichenden Ansatz zunächst zugunsten einer vorgängigen Klärung des 
Variablenfeldes und seiner Erfassung zurückzustellen. 


Theoriebildende Funktion des Vergleichs durch Generierung von Hypothesen? 

Eine Möglichkeit wäre der Ansatz an Problemfeldern, deren systemati- 
sche Struktur noch relativ unbekannt ist. Die systematische Analyse 
interkultureller Untersuchungsergebnisse zu einem bestimmten Fragen- 
komplex, von Hypothesen und den Kovariationen ihrer Bedingungen 
kann dazu dienen, die relevanten Variablen besser auszugrenzen und in 
ihren vermutlichen Zusammenhängen darzustellen. Je nach den Ergeb- 
nissen dieser Hypothesengenerierung könnte der zweite Schritt in der 
gezielten Überprüfung solcher Hypothesen im nationalen oder inter- 
nationalen Rahmen bestehen. Letzteres erscheint allerdings erst dann 
erforderlich, wenn die weiterführende Analyse von Zusammenhängen auf 
Variationen angewiesen ist, die über die Situation eines einzigen Landes 
hinausgehen. Untersuchungen dieses Typs sollen an einigen Beispielen 
erläutert werden. Nehmen wir an, daß es um Ausprägungen der Variable 
“rechtliche Stellung des Lehrers" im Hinblickauf zugewiesene Innovations- 
funktionen geht. In der Bundesrepublik wird zum Beispiel die geringe 
Innovationsfreude und Risikobereitschaft von Lehrern häufig mit ihrer 
beamtenrechtlichen Bindung in Zusammenhang gebracht und mit ihrer 
Berufssituation, in der weder unmittelbarer Leistungsdruck noch die Not- 
wendigkeit von Leistungsnachweisen eine Rolle spielen. Ähnliche Merk- 
male des Lehrerverhaltens sind jedoch auch aus Ländern bekannt, in 
denen die Lehrer, gemessen an den bundesrepublikanischen Rechtsformen, 
einen gróferen Freiheits- und Entscheidungsspielraum genieBen. Zu 
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fragen wäre daher u.a., welche Form des Abhängigkeitsverhältnisses unt 
Umständen eine funktional ähnliche Bedeutung wie der Beamtenstat 
hat bzw. welche “dritten” gemeinsamen Faktoren trotz Unterschiedlid 
keit der Rechtslage, Ausbildung, Besoldung u.a. die Ähnlichkeit d 
Verhaltensmerkmale bewirken. 

Ein weiteres Beispiel können die Ausprägungen der Variable " 


nativer Organisationsstrukturen von Schulsystemen auf nationaler Eben 
ist häufig die geringe Signifikanz der Unterschiede in den Ergebnissen, 
Andererseits scheint immer wieder die Variable “Einstellungen” zu deni 
Strukturen investierten Normen eine größere Rolle zu spielen als di 
Strukturen selbst. Zur Klärung des Zusammenhangs zwischen Einstellun 
und Leistung von Organisationsstrukturen wäre daher von interkult 
vergleichenden Ansätzen eher Klärung zu erwarten, weil die auf nationaleg 
Ebene weitgehend gemeinsamen Traditionen und Einstellungen selbst 
äußerer Variation der Bedingungen die Gültigkeit festgestellter Beziehung 
en beeinträchtigen können.’ 

Der hier vorgestellten Typ von Untersuchungen impliziert forschung 
strategisch eine sorgfältige und vorausschauende Wahl der Fragestellung 
wenn sowohl theoretische als auch bildungspolitisch fruchtbar zu machen 
de Erkenntnisse erzielt werden sollen; forschungstechnisch ließe sich 
dieser Forderung durch die zeitliche Begrenzung dieser ersten Phase ent 


nach relativ eigenständigen Forschungsabschnitten erreicht werden köni 
te. Fragestellung und Ergebnisse können andernfalls bildungspolitisch 
überaltert und selbst theoretisch obsolet werden, wenn die Gesamtanlag 


Auf dieser Ebene wären ebenfalls Untersuchungen anzusetzen, deren 
Ziel die Überprüfung bereits formulierter Theorien wären, sofern die Ver 
mutung besteht, daß solche Theorien ohne systematischen Einbezug 
kulturspezifischer Bedingungen entwickelt wurden, ihre allgemeine Gülti 
keit daher angezweifelt werden kann, oder wenn national unterschiedli 
Untersuchungsergebnisse die Differenzierung eines theoretischen Satzes 
erfordern. Als Beispiel können die ethnischen Variationen der Ergebnisse 
gleichartig angelegter Untersuchungen zur Leistungsmotivation diene 
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Während amerikanische Studien generell einen negativen Zusammenhang 
zwischen need achievement (Leistungsmotivation) und seed ajfiliation (Be- 
dürfnis, sich anderen anzuschließen) aufweisen, zeigen japanische Unter- 
suchungen im Gegensatz dazu positive Korrelationen mit need affiliation. 
Dieser Gegensatz ließe sich erst durch die systematisch vergleichende 
Analyse der kulturspezifischen Sozialisationsbedingungen erklären mit der 
Konsequenz, daß z.B. die Gültigkeit des Zusammenhangs von früher 
Erziehung zu individueller Selbständigkeit und hoher Leistungsmotivation 
eingeschränkt würde.? Dieser Typ von vergleichenden Studien leitet be- 
reits über zu der quasi-experimentellen Funktion des Vergleichs. In seiner 
Funktion zur Modifikation von Theorien läßt er sich eher dem hypothesen- 
generierenden Typ zuordnen, in der Funktion der Überprüfung von Theo- 
rien eher dem experimentellen Typ des Vergleichs, eine rein analytische 
Unterscheidung, die in der Forschungspraxis kaum aufrechtzuerhalten ist. 


Quasi-experimentelle Funktion des Vergleichs 

Auf dieser Ebene wären Untersuchungen anzusetzen, deren Hypothesen- 
gerüst bereits formulierbar ist, die sich jedoch wegen der geringen Varia- 
tionsbreite der Variablen (makrosoziologisch ebenso wie mikrosoziolo- 
gisch) nicht alsintrakulturelle Experimente durchführen lassen. Da die hier 
angezielten Forschungen sich von den vorhergenannten nur durch den 
bereits ausgereifteren Grad der Theoriebildung unterscheiden, gelten für 
die Auswahl der Fragestellung dieselben Kriterien. Auf dieser Ebene 
werden zweifellos empirisch-statistische Verfahren eine stärkere Bedeu- 
tung gewinnen. Die Erfahrungen mit bisherigen vergleichenden Unter- 
suchungen dieser Art machen es allerdings notwendig, einige einschrän- 
kende Voraussetzungen zu betonen, die forschungstechnisch banal klingen 
mögen, im Hinblick auf die bisherigen Erfahrungen mit großangelegten 
interkulturellen Vergleichen jedoch nicht überflüssig erscheinen. Der 
erkenntnisfördernde Ertrag quasi-experimenteller Vergleichsuntersuch- 
ungen interkulturellen Zuschnitts hängt ab von der exakten theoretischen 
Formulierung der relevanten Variablen, ihres Zusammenhangs und ihrer 
Abgrenzung zu kulturspezifisch variierenden Bedingungen. e 

Dazu bedarf es einmal einer engeren Verknüpfung von empirisch- 
statistischen Ansátzen und hermeneutisch-analytischen Verfahren vor 
allem in der Phase der Bestimmung der Variablen und der Auswahl bzw. 
Entwicklung von MeBinstrumenten als bisher geschehen, damit vor allem 
irrelevante Operationalisierungen vermieden werden, deren nur schein- 
bare Exaktheit und Relevanz für die Fragestellung gerade durch die Ver- 
wendung komplizierter statistischer Verfahren leicht verschleiert zu 
Werden droht. Der Vorteil des interkulturellen Vergleichs - Möglichkeit 
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des Einbezugs relevant erscheinender Ausprägungen von Variablen, die 
national nicht faBbar sind — bedeutet zugleich in seiner Ausdehnung des 
Variablenfeldes und -umfeldes eine besondere Gefährdung: die Reduktion 
auf leicht quantifizierbare Phänomene ungeachtet ihrer vermuteten Be- 
deutung für den Erkenntniszusammenhang. 

Es bedarf zweitens — das wurde bereits mehrfach angesprochen, gewinnt 
im Rahmen empirisch-statistischer Untersuchungen jedoch an besonderer 
Bedeutung — weit größerer Investitionen in die Entwicklung von Meß- 
instrumenten als bisher zugestanden, wenn Varianzen erklärt und nicht 
nur konstatiert werden sollen. Der dafür notwendige Entwicklungs- und 
Forschungsaufwand liegt auf der Hand. Nicht zufällig dürften daher 
gerade die neueren Entwicklungen innerhalb der IEA zu thematisch be- 
grenzteren Untersuchungen, zu Pilot-Studies und ausgewählten Intensiv- 
untersuchungen an beschränkten Länder-Samples in Abkehr von der 
bisherigen Großforschung tendieren. 

Zur Illustration der hier angedeuteten Schwierigkeiten seien ebenfalls 
einige thematische Beispiele aus der IEA-Untersuchung (Phase I) ange- 
deutet, die die methodischen Unsicherheiten nachträglicher Interpreta- 
tionen von Varianzen verdeutlichen, die durch die Untersuchung selbst 
nicht erklärt werden können. Dazu gehören etwa die Untersuchungen der 
Zusammenhänge zwischen Schulleistung und Schuleintrittsalter, Schul- 
leistung-Schulgröße, Schulleistung-Klassenfrequenz, die ohne systema- 
tischen Einbezug gesellschaftlicher und schulinterner Leistungsnormen, 
der schulpolitischen Situation, des Bildungsgefüges in Klassen unter- 
schiedlicher Größe, der Auswahl der Lehrer, ihrer Vorbildung und Ein- 
stellung u.ä. bestenfalls überraschende Ergebnisse, aber kaum theoretisch 
und bildungspolitisch brauchbare Erkenntnisse zutage förderten. Die 
Notwendigkeit, sowohl makrosoziale Bedingungen stärker einer systema- 
tischen Analyse zu unterziehen als auch auf die Verwendung differenzier- 
ter Informationen und verfeinerter Erhebungsinstrumente zu drängen, 
läßt sich vor allem an der unerklärten Varianz der Ergebnisse bei Ländern 
mit strukturell — scheinbar (?) - vergleichbaren Schulsystemen illustrieren. 

Generell gilt für alle vorgestellten Untersuchungstypen, daß unter der 
Voraussetzung erkenntnisrelevanter Ergebnisse gerade auch die Auswahl 
der Länder bzw. der interkulturellen Variablenfelder systematisch nach 
der Variationsbreite der Probleme, d.h. der für die Fragestellung relevan- 
ten Variablen und ihrem Umfeld vorgenommen werden müßte. 

Die letztgenannten Beispiele verweisen besonders deutlich auf den 
erkenntnistheoretischen Zusammenhang von Auswahl der Thematik, An- 
lage der Untersuchung und Interpretation der Untersuchungsergebnisse- 
Die immer noch vertretene Alternative: hermeneutisches oder empirisch- 
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analytisches Vorgehen als Kriterium für die Wissenschaftlichkeit inter- 
kulturell vergleichender Forschung stellt sich damit als Scheinalternative 
heraus. Es kommt vielmehr darauf an, beide Verfahren systematisch in 


den konzeptuellen Zusammenhang einzubeziehen. 


ANMERKUNGEN 
1 Vgl. Berstechers Artikel in diesem Heft über vergleichende Klassifikation und 


Konzeptualisierung. 
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hool Organization and Student Achievement. A Study Based on Achievement in 
Mathematics in Twelve Countries, Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1967. Kapitel 6, 


3 Vergleich als Mittel zur Theoriebildung könnte hier als Widerspruch zu Bor- 
stecher angesehen werden, der dem Vergleich in der Phase der Formulierung von 
Hypothesen keine Bedeutung zumiDt. Berstecher geht es um den Vergleich 
als logische Operation, wáhrend hier die mógliche interkultureller Ver- 
gleiche im gesamten Forschu ze ist. 

* Vgl. z. B. den Stockholmer ul , der in dieser Hinsicht auch durch 
die erneute Auswertung der Daten durch nicht gewinnt, vielmehr gerade die 
Notwendigkeit verdeutlicht, andere Variablen als ausschließlich —— 
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siche dazu weiter unten. d > 
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CRITERIA FOR THE SELECTION OF RESEARCH THEMES 
IN COMPARATIVE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


By HELGA THOMAS 


This article investigates the function of intercultural comparisons in peti 
research, with special reference to theoretical methodological criteria for an ers 
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of research themes. The scientific importance of intercultural comparison is held to 
lie in the fact that it aids in analysing problems which cannot be adequately investi. 
gated at a national level. Within this definition of the aims of cross-cultural edu- 
cational research in theoretical and analytical terms, the function of comparison is 
examined on two levels: comparison as a means of theory building through the 
generation of hypotheses, and comparison as a quasi-experiment. It is necessary that 
thereby empirical-statistical and hermeneutic-analytical methods be related syste- 
matically. 


CRITERES RELATIFS AU CHOIX DE THEMES DANS LES RECHERCHES 
EN EDUCATION COMPAREE 


PAR HELGA THOMAS 


Cet article examine le probléme de la fonction des comparaisons interculturelles 
dans le cadre des recherches en éducation. Il s'agit avant tout de critéres théoriques 
et méthodiques pour le choix de thémes des recherches. On considére que l'importan- 
ce scientifique de comparaisons interculturelles réside dans le fait qu'elles aident à 
analyser les problémes que l'on ne pourrait éclairer, si l'étude était limitée au niveau 
national. Au sein de cette fonction théorique et analytique des buts des recherches 
interculturelles en éducation comparée, on examine la fonction de la comparaison 
à deux niveaux: la comparaison comme moyen d'élaboration de théories par la 
production d'hypothéses et la. comparaison comme semi-expériment. On souligne la 
nécessité de lier systématiquement le processus empirique-statistique avec le proces- 
sus herméneutique-analytique. 


VERGLEICHENDE ERZIEHUNGSWISSENSCHAFT 
UND METHODOLOGISCHE REFLEXION! 


von DETLEF GLOWKA 


Max-Planck-Institut für Bildungsforschung, Berlin 


Über Ziele und Erträge von Methodendiskussionen 

Eines der Motive, Methodenfragen zum Thema dieser Tagung zu machen, 
war eine gewisse Unzufriedenheit mit dem Stand der Vergleichenden 
Erziehungswissenschaft. Gerade auf Konferenzen von Vertretern dieser 
Disziplin macht man die Erfahrung, daß internationale Vergleiche kaum 
stattfinden, daß die ausgewählten Themen keinen rechten Zusammenhang 
haben, daß die Relevanz der unterbreiteten Daten und Informationen 
fraglich bleibt und daß es an Kriterien mangelt, nach denen sich der Wert 
eines Beitrages beurteilen ließe. Tagungen von Komparatisten scheinen es 
an sich zu haben, daß sie latente methodologische Schwächen ans Licht 
treten lassen.? Ist die Diskussion von Methodenfragen ein geeignetes 
Mittel, solchen Insuffizienzen zu begegnen? 

Viele der Studien auf dem Gebiet der Vergleichenden Erziehungs- 
wissenschaft werden sichtlich ohne methodologisches Konzept geschrie- 
ben, womit weder über ihren wissenschaftlichen Wert geurteilt noch das 
implizite Vorhandensein methodischer Leitlinien bestritten sei; doch man 
darf vermuten, daß, im ganzen gesehen, durch erhöhtes Methodenbewußt- 
sein etwas an Qualität zu gewinnen wäre. Andere Autoren entwickeln 
methodologische Modelle zu von ihnen betriebenen Studien, wobei schwer 
zu unterscheiden ist, ob der Wert einer Studie tatsächlich aus dem metho- 
dischen Ansatz resultierte oder ob eine Studie durch ein nachträgliches 
Methodenmodell gerechtfertigt werden soll; die Übertragbarkeit des 
jeweiligen Methodenmodells auf andere Forschungsaufgaben bleibt dann 
ebenso zweifelhaft wie der Wert für die damit begründete Studie selbst. 
Schließlich gibt es die rein methodologischen Reflexionen. Selbst konträre 
Ansätze können sich hier noch nebeneinander präsentieren, ohne daß 
der eine seine Berechtigung durch den anderen aufgehoben sieht. Ange- 
gesichts der Gefahr einer heillosen Divergenz in Folge methodenpuristischer 
Positionen einigt man sich gern auf die KompromiBformel, wonach die 
Methode durch die Aufgabe bestimmt werde. So richtig diese Formel ist, 
So kann sie doch dazu verleiten, das Bemühen um mehr Verbindlichkeit in 
Methodenfragen nicht ernst genug zu nehmen; die möglichen Forschungs- 
aufgaben sind eben nicht einander gleichwertig, und nicht jede Methode 
ist ihnen gleich angemessen. Insgesamt ist der bisherige Aufwand an 
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methodologischer Reflexion innerhalb der Vergleichenden Erziehungs- 
wissenschaft nicht unbedeutend,? doch auf die sachthematischen Studien 
scheint sich das nur wenig auszuwirken. Das Ziel von Methodendiskussio- 
nen soll doch wohl sein, allgemeiner anwendbare Werkzeuge zu entwickeln 
und Maßstäbe für wissenschaftliche Qualität zu erhalten. Ein diesem Ziel 
entsprechender Ertrag ist bisher nur in Ansätzen auffindbar. 

Die Ursachen dieser mißlichen Lage scheinen recht potent zu sein - 
sonst könnte die Situation nicht so oft beklagt werden, ohne daß sich 
etwas an ihr ändert. Als Grund dürften nicht nur objektive Faktoren in 
Betracht kommen (zum Beispiel Methodenvielfalt als unumgängliche 
Folge vielfältiger Aufgaben oder als Resultat zersplitterter Forschung), 
sondern auch subjektive (zum Beispiel Geringschätzung von Methoden- 
fragen, Verhaftetsein an einseitige oder überholte methodische Modelle, 
individualistische Einstellung zur wissenschaftlichen Forschung, Vermei- 
dung von Kontroversen mit Kollegen). Ich möchte die These aufstellen, daß 
der bisweilen beklagte unzulängliche Stand der Vergleichenden Erziehungs- 
wissenschaft eine Folge unzureichender M. ethodenbewußtheit in unserer Diszi- 
plin ist, und ich sehe zugleich die Berechtigung der Gegenthese, wonach die 
abstrakte Reflexion über Methoden nur wenig am Stand der Dinge ändert. 

Ich möchte hier eine pragmatische Zielsetzung vorschlagen, die es viel- 
leicht erleichtert, in ein konstruktives Gespräch zu kommen: methodische 
Fragen in der Absicht zu diskutieren, Kooperation zwischen den Kompa- 
ratisten zu befördern. Gegenwärtig haben wir zwar eine halbwegs funk- 
tionierende Arbeitsteilung in dem Sinne, daß Untersuchungen nicht gerade 
doppelt gemacht werden ; doch sie entspringt weder einer Art vernünftiger 
Aufteilung von dringlichen Aufgaben, noch bewirkt sie in erstrebenswer- 
tem Maße ein gegenseitiges Zuarbeiten und Sichergänzen. Eine pragmati- 
sche Behandlung des Methodenproblems sollte von einer Reflexion über 
Erkenntnisinteressen (in einem allgemeinen, nicht nur im ideologiekriti- 
schen Sinne) ausgehen und in einer themennahen Diskussion solche 
Kategorien und theoretischen Leitlinien zu entwickeln suchen, die einen 
Rahmen für kooperatives Verhalten abgeben könnten. Die folgenden 
Überlegungen sind als Vorschlag in dieser Absicht zu verstehen. 


Über M öglichkeiten einer gemeinsamen Erkenntnisstrategie 

Soll der internationale Vergleich als ein analytisches Instrument syste- 
matisch eingesetzt werden, so müssen die für relevant erachteten Verhält- 
nisse (in mehreren Landern) im Stile empirischer sozialwissenschaftlicher 
Forschung untersucht werden. Damit sind bestimmte Ansprüche an die 
Methode und die Datenlage impliziert, wie sie in zugespitzter Form von 
Noah und Eckstein$ vertreten werden. Die dabei auftretenden Probleme 
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werden in den Beiträgen von Dieter Berstecher und Helga Thomas näher 
untersucht. Dabei werden an den Vergleich die rigiden Maßstäbe der 
wissenschaftstheoretischen Reflexion angelegt. Ich möchte jedoch daran 
erinnern, daß es vergleichende Studien in diesem methodologisch strengen 
Sinne kaum gibt — jedenfalls im Bereich der Vergleichenden Erziehungs- 
wissenschaft. Einer der wichtigsten Gründe scheint mir in den Problemen 
zu liegen, die aus der personalen Organisation der hier erforderlichen inter- 
disziplinären Arbeit erwachsen." So wie die Dingeheute forschungsorganisa- 
torischliegen, werden die Auslandsstudien weiterhin dominieren. Von dieser 
Situation gehe ich im folgenden aus und widme mich der Frage, wiesich die 
Effizienz dieser begrenzten und zersplitterten Ressourcen steigern ließe. 

Wenn Auslandsstudien als der Vergleichenden Erziehungswissenschaft 
zugehörig gezählt wurden und gezählt werden, so liegen dem entsprechend 
weitgefaBte Konzepte vom Selbstverstándnis dieser Disziplin zugrunde. 
Die seit je beanspruchte melioristische Intention von Auslandsstudien 
- heute bildungspolitisch aktueller denn je — ist zum Beispiel solch ein 
weites Konzept, dem sich so gut wie alles zuordnen läßt und das deshalb 
in methodischer Hinsicht zu nichts verpflichtet. Es gibt hingegen eine 
Reihe von Versuchen, durch methodologische Vereinbarungen sicherzu- 
stellen, daß Auslandsstudien eine Art gemeinsamen Nenner erhalten, der ein 
Minimum an Vergleichbarkeit garantiert. Man denke an den Versuch, 
“Triebkräfte” zu identifizieren und damit ein "Raster" zu gewinnen, 
welches sich Studien zu verschiedenen Làndern unterlegen lieBe. Auch 
Halls sucht in seinem Aufsatz ausdrücklich nach einem umfassenden 
Raster. Ein bedeutender Schritt in Richtung eines differenzierten sozial- 
wissenschaftlichen Ansatzes ist mit dem Konzept der "Relevant Data in 
Comparative Education" gemacht worden;? gedacht als Grundlage für 
künftige Forschungen, wurden hier relevante Variablen benannt und 
klassifiziert und Matrizen für die Erhebung und Untersuchung von Daten 
angeboten. Listen von relevanten Datenfeldern unterbreitet auch Joseph 
Fischer,10 wobei diese in der Art von zentralen Problembereichen (“Mikro- 
kosmen") begriffen werden, die wegen ihrer komplexen Systembeziehun- 
gen sich als Ansatzstellen für vergleichende Analysen eignen sollen. Damit 
werden freilich bestimmte Strukturen als bekannt vorausgesetzt, die viel- 
leicht gerade erst zu erforschen wären. Se 

Es gibt Beispiele dafür, daß die Vorgabe von “Rastern” sich positiv auf 
Länderstudien auswirkt. Das umfassendste Unternehmen dieser Art ver- 
gleichender Forschung ist gegenwärtig die von Edmund King heraus- 
gegebene Reihe “Society, Schools and Progress in... Trotz der Weit- 
maschigkeit des hier verwendeten “Netzes” gewinnen die Studien eine 
gewisse Vergleichbarkeit. Ein sehr viel engmaschigeres Netz ist für unsere 
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Länderstudien “Schulreform und Gesellschaft in . . .” entwickelt worden D 
Hier lassen sich bis zu einem gewissen Grade die einzelnen Kapitel "quer" 
zu den Ländern lesen. Für einen Vergleich auf der Basis von metrischen 
Operationen wäre eine noch weitergehende Formalisierung der Daten ` 
erhebung und der Darstellung erforderlich gewesen. Eine in dem Zusam- 
menhang gewonnene Erfahrung dürfte von genereller Gültigkeit sein: Die 
Formalisierung von Studien, die auf eine detaillierte Analyse von äußerst 
komplexen historischen Abläufen gerichtet sind, erfordert erstens zur 
Durchsetzung des formalen Konzepts einen zeitintensiven Aufwand an 
Kommunikation im Team, und sie stößt zweitens auf Grenzen, jenseits 
derer ein gemeinsames Raster nur noch auf Kosten der Individualität des 
Ländermaterials durchgesetzt werden kann. 

Der problem approach sucht die konzeptuelle Klammer für Länder- 
studien, indem er nicht bestimmte Methoden nahelegt, sondern von der 1 
allgemeinen Bedeutung der Fragestellungen ausgeht. Typisch dafür sind 
Abhandlungen, die das Problem als das Eigentliche hervorheben und die 
Länder als Datenbasis an die zweite Stelle rücken ; erinnert sei an Kapitel- 
überschriften wie “Control of School Curricula in Four Countries: the 
United States, the USSR, France and England”, “Teacher Training and 
the Profession of Education (the USA)".1? Die Grundidee des ‚problem 
approach ist einfach und überzeugend: Der Komparatist richtet seinen 
Blick auf die Verhältnisse in anderen Ländern, weil er sich davon Antwor- 
ten auf gezielte Fragen und Lösungen zu einem dringlichen Problem vers 
spricht. Man kann nicht sagen, daB sich diese Intention des problem 
approach bereits allgemein in Auslandsstudien wiederfinden ließe, obgleich 
das zweifellos ein Fortschritt ware. Unbeantwortet bleibt bei diesem 
Ansatz jedoch nicht nur die Frage, mit Hilfe welcher Methode sich ein 
Problem anhand von Länderdaten so behandeln läßt, daß generalisierende 
Aussagen in überprüfbarer Form möglich werden; eine weitere Hypothek 
dieses Ansatzes ergibt sich aus der Beliebigkeit, mit der sich “Probleme” 
als untersuchungsrelevant behaupten lassen. 

Um den Problemansatz von der methodischen Seite her voranzubringen, 
bedarf es analytischer Verfahren, die es gestatten, von der Untersuchung 
weniger Fälle her oder sogar von einem einzigen Fall her zu Generalisie- 
rungen zu gelangen. Natürlich ist dabei vorausgesetzt, daß das jeweils 
untersuchte Problem ein allgemeines in dem Sinne ist, daß es sich von 
dem einen nationalen Kontext auf zumindest einen anderen beziehen läßt. 
Theoretische Annahmen über ähnliche Strukturen, Funktionen, Entwick- 
lungen und dergleichen liegen dem zugrunde (gehen ihm voraus) oder 
können umgekehrt aus der Analyse des Problems gewonnen werden. 

Modell für die Analyse eines individuellen Feldes könnte, so scheint mir, 
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der Lewinsche Ansatz einer konditional-genetischen Rekonstruktion des 
Ereignisses von Nutzen für die Vergleichende Erziehungswissenschaft 
mein. Dieses Konzept versucht, das Phänomen innerhalb eines Feldes 
‚dynamischer Faktoren möglichst differenziert zu erfassen, indem es seine 
Genese beziehungsweise seinen Verlauf "rekonstruiert"; es gewinnt Gene- 
“ralisierungen nicht aus statistischen Häufigkeiten, sondern aus den “Gesetz- 
mäßigkeiten” eines Ablaufs.!? Generalisierend wird von den identifizierten 
Faktoren ausgesagt, daß sie unter allen “gleichen” Konstellationen "'die- 
selben” Wirkungen haben. Diesem Konzept sind wir in der Studie "Schul- 
‘reform im gesellschaftlichen Prozeß” weitgehend gefolgt; jeweils die 
dritten Kapitel der Länderberichte stellen den Versuch einer Generalisie- 
‘Ming in der Art einer konditional-genetischen Rekonstruktion dar. Dieser 
Ansatz hat den Vorzug, daß er die beweisende Argumentation nicht auf 
“tine bestimmte Methode festlegt, sondern es erlaubt, Plausibilität durch 
urs auf alle verfügbaren und wie immer gewonnenen Daten und Aus- 
sagen herzustellen. Die intersubjektive Überprüfbarkeit der Aussagen 
“wird durch sorgfältige Dokumentation gesichert. 

Doch auch das Lewinsche Modell ist nur eine von mehreren möglichen 
Methoden. Wenn auf der Konferenz “Methodology of Comparative Edu- 
cation”, Unesco-Institut für Pädagogik, Hamburg (1971) in einer Art 

Ergänzung zu den “Relevant Data" nach den “Relevant Methods in ` 
Comparative Education” gefragt wurde, so ist man auf diesem Wege nicht 
| "weit gekommen; es waren offenbar nicht Methoden, auf die man sich als 
* 
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"relevant" im Sinne einer konzeptuellen Klammer für vergleichende 
Forschung einigen konnte, sondern Kataloge von Problemen und 
| ame: bildeten vor allem das Ergebnis der Gruppen- 
it. 14 

Ich möchte dies als symptomatisch ansehen und die These aufstellen, 
daß eine größere Verbindlichkeit innerhalb der vergleichenden Bildungs- 
forschung vor allem durch Konsensbildung über dringliche F orschungsauf- 
gaben zu erreichen wäre, wobei hier unter Verbindlichkeit zu verstehen ist: 
(a) Auslandsstudien als Beitrag zur Lösung explizit formulierter pädago- 
Eischer und bildungspolitischer Probleme zu begreifen, (b) Studien me- 
thodenbewußt zu betreiben, (c) von der zufälligen zur kooperativen Ar- 
beitsteilung überzugehen. eae 

Im Rahmen einer solchen Erkenntnisstrategie würden Studien über 
einzelne und verschiedene Länder und von verschiedenen Autoren = 
mit unterschiedlichen Methoden und auf verschiedene Daten rekurrierend 
dadurch aufeinander beziehbar, daß sie auf die Lösung gleicher pen - 
Zielen. Indem dasselbe Problem von mehreren Autoren in verschieden- 
artigen Zusammenhangen untersucht wird, entsteht ein Vorrat an Daten 
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und Interpretationen, der die Anwendung systematisch vergleichender 
Methoden — in dem oben erwähnten strengen Sinne — vorbereitet. 


Theorien über Bildungssysteme und über gesellschaftliche Entwicklung x 

Unser Modell einer Erkenntnisstrategie, die auf Konsens über For- 
schungsaufgaben beruhen soll und sich mit dem Bild “getrennt, aber in 
dieselbe Richtung marschieren” umschreiben ließe, wirft die Frage auf, 
wie ein solcher Konsens zu gewinnen wäre. Kommunikation — zum Bei- 
spiel als Diskussion über Forschungsziele auf Tagungen wie dieser - ist 
dafür eine zweifellos notwendige, aber keineswegs ausreichende Bedingung. 
Aus welchen Erkenntnisinteressen heraus wenden wir uns Problemen zu? 
Vieles daran ist zufällig und persönlich und wird es auch immer bleiben. 
Durch Bestandsaufnahmen bisheriger Forschungsleistungen lassen sich 
Lücken bewußt machen und vielleicht persönliche Interessen auf die ; 
Leerstellen lenken.15 Von regional betonten Bestandsaufnahmen ließe 
sich zu problemzentrierten fortschreiten und der mögliche Beitrag der 
Vergleichenden Erziehungswissenschaft auf dem jeweiligen Gebiet reflek- 
tieren.16 

Je näher man der Aufstellung von Katalogen forschungsbedürftiger 
Problembereiche kommt, desto deutlicher dürfte werden, wie sehr die 
Vergleichende Erziehungswissenschaft im Kielwasser der bildungspoliti- 
schen Entwicklungen schwimmt. Die von ihr als aktuell empfundenen 
Forschungsthemen sind es schon längst im Bereich bildungspolitischer 
Praxis. Unser individuelles Verhältnis zur bildungspolitischen und ge- 
samtgesellschaftlichen Entwicklung wird somit weitgehend bestimmend 
für den Stand unserer Disziplin. Wollen wir erstens erreichen, daß unsere 
Forschung von der Etappe an die Front der Entwicklungen verlegt wird, 
und zweitens, daß die Einzelarbeiten einen Bezug auf übergeordnete 
Konzepte gewinnen, so werden wir in unserer Disziplin der theoretischen 
Reflexion — vor allem über Bildungssysteme und über gesamtgesellschaft- 
liche Entwicklungen — größere Aufmerksamkeit schenken müssen als 
bisher. 

Auslandspädagogische und vergleichende Studien auf eine Theorie des 
Bildungswesens zu gründen oder eine aus solchen Studien zu entwickeln, 
erscheint als verlockende Idee. Man könnte von einer solchen Theorie 
erwarten, daß sie die bereits untersuchten Problemfelder wie in einem 
Netzwerk zu lokalisieren erlaubt, Forschungsoptionen besser begründbar 
macht, Entwicklungstendenzen ans Licht bringt usw. Die Aufgabe ist 
freilich ähnlich komplex, wie mit Hilfe der Soziologie eine Theorie von 
“der Gesellschaft" zu entwickeln, womit schon etwas über die eingeschränk- 
ten Realisierungschancen einer solchen Idee gesagt ist. Doch als relativ | 
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eingrenzbares Subsystem der Gesellschaft ist das Bildungswesen wahr- 
scheinlich einer weitergehenden empirischen Analyse — und vielleicht 
gerade mittels des internationalen Vergleichs — zugänglich. Sicherlich 
würde es mehrere Theorien des Bildungswesens geben müssen, und keine 
würde umfassend oder abschließend sein können. 

Es scheint, daß unbefangener mit globalen theoretischen Annahmen über 
das Bildungswesen operiert wird, als man in expliziten Theorien vertreten 
würde. Die vor allem durch die OECD entwickelten und verbreiteten 
Kategorien zum Zusammenhang zwischen Bildungswesen und Wirtschaft- 
wachstum haben das öffentliche Interesse an vergleichender Bildungs- 
forschung wesentlich beeinflußt. Einige Grundannahmen über den Zu- 
sammenhang zwischen Bildungswesen und anderen gesellschaftlichen 
Subsystemen sind heute allgemein verbreitet. Wenn Themen wie Sekun- 
darschulwesen, Differenzierung, Gesamtschule, Schulerfolg, Chancen- 
gleichheit, Curriculum, Integration von allgemeiner und beruflicher 
Bildung, Familienerziehung, Zusammenhang von Wirtschaftswachstum 
und Bildungswesen usw. international vergleichend behandelt werden, so 
liegt dem die Annahme zugrunde, daß sich die Bildungswesen verschiede- 
ner Länder nach einheitlichen Kategorien untersuchen lassen. Wenn man 
die oft nur implizit zur Geltung kommenden Grundannahmen des Ver- 
gleichs näher besieht, so enthüllen sie meist eine technokratische, ökono- 
mistische oder deterministische Tendenz. 

Wahrscheinlich würden die Komparatisten vieles für ihre Fragestellun- 
gen gewinnen können, wenn sie die Ausarbeitung von theoretischen Grund- 
annahmen über das Bildungswesen systematisch betreiben würden und 
wenn sie es als ein zentrales Ziel der Vergleichenden Erziehungswissen- 
schaft ansähen, eine Theorie oder Theorien des Bildungswesens zu ent- 
wickeln. Es lassen sich gute Argumente dafür anführen, daß gerade der 
internationale Vergleich für diese Aufgabe der Bildungsforschung geeignet 
ist - erlaubt er doch, die Verhältnisse in verschiedenen Gesellschaften und 
Kulturen als historisches Experimentierfeld zu begreifen und auszuwerten. 
Um anzudeuten, was derartige Theorien zu leisten hätten: Die durch den 
Problemansatz entwickelten Kategorien des Bildungswesens, zum Beispiel 
für Bildungsplanung relevante Indikatoren, könnten daraufhin analysiert 
werden, inwieweit sie miteinander kombinierbar sind und welche Impli- 
kationen sich bei bestimmten bildungspolitischen Entscheidungen und 
Modellen voraussagen lassen. Eine Theorie der Bildungssysteme müßte 
Handlungswissen insbesondere für bildungspolitische Globalstrategien be- 
réitstellen können. Da jedoch der empirisch fundierte Vergleich an das 
Vorfindbare gebunden ist und höchstens durch Trendextrapolationen über 
das Faktische hinauszugehen vermag, wird es zu einem zentralen Problem, 
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wie sich Alternativen zur Wirklichkeit und zu sogenannten Sachzwängen 
einbringen lassen. Damit kommen wir zur Frage der Interpretation vog 
Entwicklungen im Rahmen der Vergleichenden Erziehungswissenschaft, 

Die Vergleichende Erziehungswissenschaft kann sich mit vielen Proble- 
men befassen, bei denen die Frage der Interpretation von gesamtgesell- 
schaftlichen Entwicklungen nicht relevant ist; dies gilt um so eher, je 
weniger '*makroskopisch" der Untersuchungsansatz beziehungsweise das 
untersuchte Feld ist. Doch sowie komplexere Bereiche, Beziehungen und 
Veründerungen analysiert werden, wird der Rückgriff auf Deutungsmuster 
für gesellschaftliche Entwicklungen unvermeidlich. Solche gesellschafts 
theoretischen Annahmen findet man auf verschiedenen Ebenen der 
Generalisierung wie zum Beispiel: die Erwartung einer allgemeinen Ten- 
denz zur “Demokratisierung” im Bildungswesen oder die Vorstellung vom 
zwangsläufig zunehmenden Einfluß von Effizienzbegriffen auf das Bik 
dungswesen ; und genereller: die Erklärung von Entwicklungen aus “Sachs 
zwängen”, das Konzept der “industriestaatlichen Tendenzen”, die Kom 
vergenzannahme. Konvergenzannahmen und Theorien von der Industrie 
gesellschaft dürften die am häufigsten herangezogenen Modelle für Aus 
sagen über langfristige gesellschaftliche Entwicklungen sein. 

Die Gefahren, die ein Rückgriff der Vergleichenden Erziehungswissem 
schaft auf Gesellschaftstheorien mit sich bringt, seien hier nicht übersehen. 
Bekanntlich gründet die Vergleichende Pädagogik in den sozialistischen 
Ländern gerade ihr Selbstverständnis darauf, Teil einer allgemeinen Gesell: 
schaftswissenschaft zu sein. Friedrich W. Busch hat in seinem Aufsatz 
herausgestellt, daß die beanspruchte Originalität und Überlegenheit dieses 
Ansatzes sich auf die zugrunde gelegten Interpretationsmuster beschränkt. 
Man muß wohl darüber hinaus betonen, daß eben das marxistisch-leninis 
tische Interpretationsmuster zu verkürzten Fragestellungen, zu Mängeln 
der wissenschaftlichen Beweisführung und zu einem Übergewicht der 
theoretischen Vorannahmen über das faktisch Feststellbare verleitet" 
Gegen solche Konsequenzen gesellschaftstheoretischer Vorannahmen kana 
sich die vergleichende Bildungsforschung schützen, indem sie ihre Theorien 
erstens der fortgesetzten kritischen Revision offenhält und sie zweitens 50 
eng wie möglich mit einer empirisch fundierten Beweisführung verknüpft- 

Ich habe versucht,!? deutlich zu machen, warum die Konvergenzalt 
nahme als theoretischer Bezugspunkt für die ost-west-übergreifende 
Bildungsforschung ein problematischer Ansatz ist. Sieht man dieses Kot 
TRPE hingegen kritisch und akzentuiert es stärker in einer heuristischen als 
in einer hermeneutischen Funktion, so ist es wahrscheinlich deshalb be 

sonders fruchtbar, weil es zur Auseinandersetzung mit dem Problem der 
Entwicklung und der Entwicklungsrichtung nötigt. Inwieweit sich 4 
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Konzept der industriestaatlichen Tendenzen als theoretische Bezugsan- 
nahme eignet und inwieweit es mit unreflektierten oder unbewiesenen 
Prümissen arbeitet, scheint mir für die Vergleichende Erziehungswissen- 
schaft in der BRD eine wichtige, aber bisher undiskutiert gebliebene 
Frage zu sein. 

Ich möchte die These aufstellen, daß es auf dem Gebiet der Methoden in 
der Vergleichenden Erzichungswissenschaft keinen wesentlichen Forstschritt 
geben wird, solange die Auseinandersetzung mit den Theorien gesamigeseli- 
schaftlicher Entwicklung nicht als integrale Aufgabe des internationalen 
Vergleichs begriffen wird. 

Eines der zentralen Probleme, mit dem sich die Vergleichende Erzie- 
hungswissenschaft in diesem Zusammenhang am Beispiel ihres spezifischen 
Feldes auseinanderzusetzen hat, ist das Verháltnis zwischen objektiven 
Bedingungen und “Gesetzen” einerseits und dem Spielraum für alternative 
gesellschaftspolitische Praxis andererseits. Dies ist nicht nur für die Fest- 
stellbarkeit von Tendenzen und für die Voraussagbarkeit von Ereignissen 
entscheidend. Hieran hängt auch die Frage, wie alternative Gesellschafts- 
vorstellungen theoretisch eingebracht, begründet und im Bereich des 
Bildungswesens wirksam gemacht werden können; im Kern ist es die 
Frage nach dem politischen und dem emanzipatorischen Engagement der 
vergleichenden Bildungsforschung. 


ANMERKUNGEN 


1 Im Rahmen einer eigenen Gedankenf wird in dem fol Beitrag 

vorzugsweise auf das Heft 6, 1971, der Zeitschrift Bildung und Ej ng, eo 

kurriert, das unter dem Titel ‘Vergleichende Erziehungswissenschaft" von = 

PORTER d mir herausgegeben wurde und als Diskussionsunterlage für 
neburger Tagung gedacht war. 

s saeh meinen Bericht über die Stockholmer Tagung der CESE in BE, 6, 1971, 
3 Vgl. Saul B. Ropıxsonx, "Diskussion des Arbeitspapiers von W. D. Halls”, 

BE, 6, 1971. S. 520-4 


* Beispiele dafür sind die Aufsätze von Harold J. Noan, "Zum des 
erzichungswissenschaftlichen Vergleichs” und W. D. Haus, "Kultur tne zu 
kung! kulturalistische Ansatz in verglei Studien", BE, 6, 1971. S. 

nd S. -20. 


5 Verwiesen sei hier auf eine von Frank-Michael BRAUN für die 
Tagung zusammengestellt Literaturliste mit Titeln zu Cru cnin. eme eu 
EE zur Methodologie der Vergleichenden Erzieh 


* Vgl. Harold J. N d Max A. Eckstein, Toward a Science of a ue? 
Peoria Fe Macmillan, 1969, und Harold J. Noau in BE, 6, IN 

merkung 4. 

7 Vgl. meine Rezension zu Noan und Eckstein in BE, 6, 1971. S. 567-71, der 

5 Zur Entwicklung dieses Selbstverständnisses vgl. ard Frona S. 498- 
Internationalen zur Vergleichenden Erziehungswissenschaft", EURE 
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Education. Report on an Expert Meeting, March 11-16, 1963. Unesco Institute for 
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COMPARATIVE EDUCATION AND METHODOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 
BY DETLEF GLOWKA 


It is perhaps correct to maintain that the discipline of comparative education 
could enhance its reputation if comparatists were to pay more attention to questions 
of research methodology. But the discipline will clearly not gain from the consider- 
ation of methodological problems without reference to concrete research projects. It 
1s suggested in this article that comparatists should develop a research strategy 
which would facilitate cooperation amongst them. Above all, agreement should be 
reached about urgent research priorities. For organisational reasons, studies of in- 
dividualcountries will continue in the future, as they have in the past, to outnumber 
truly cross-national research Projects. Individual country studies are comparable 
when they follow a common theoretical and methodological criteria. Studies of special 
problems and of individual countries could be based on a similar conceptual frame- 
work if their common aim were to contribute to a general theory of educational 
systems. But comparative education can only develop a theory of educational 
systems if it also concerns itself with theories of total societal development. 


EDUCATION COMPAREE ET ANALYSE METHODOLOGIQUE 


PAR DETLEF GLOWKA 


D est peut-étre exact d'affirmer que l'éducation comparée pourrait améliorer $4 
réputation scientifique, si les comp: 


aratistes s'occupaient plus de questions de métho- 
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dologie des recherches. Mais un examen des méthodologies ne tenant pas compte des 
täches concrétes de recherches, ne fera pas progresser cette discipline. L'auteur de 
cet article propose que les comparatistes devraient élaborer une "stratégie de re- 
cherche" leur permettant une coopération mutuelle. Il faudrait avant tout se mettre 
d'accord sur les priorités de recherches. Pour des raisons d'organisation, on conti- 
nuera à l'avenir - comme précédement — à faire plus d'études sur les différents pays 
que de projets de recherches, entrepris sur une base comparée vraiment internatio- 
nale. Les études de différents pays ne peuvent étre comparées que si elles suivent les 
mémes critéres théoriques et méthodiques. Des études de problémes spécifiques et de 
différents pays pourraient avoir un cadre conceptual commun, si leur täche consis- 
tait à contribuer au développement d'une théorie générale des systémes d'enseigne- 
ment. Mais l'éducation comparée ne peut élaborer une théorie des systémes d'en- 
seignement que si elle incorpore, dans son champ de considérations, les théories du 
développement de toute la société. 


DAS METHODENSTRATEGISCHE KONZEPT 
IN DER VERGLEICHENDEN ERZIEHUNGSWISSENSCHAFT 


von HERMANN Rours, Universität Heidelberg 


Forschungsmethodologische Flexibilitat 

Die fragwürdige Unterscheidung zwischen verstehend erklärenden und 
empirisch aufbereitenden Methoden, deren kritische Erörterung in der 
Allgemeinen Erziehungswissenschaft gerade begonnen hat, ist im Rahmen 
der Vergleichenden Erziehungswissenschaft als Problemkreis überhaupt 
noch nicht formuliert worden.! Die Gründe liegen nicht nur in einem 
Mangel an methodologischer Bewußtheit,sondernauch in einer Forsch: 
praxis, die methodisch wenig differenziert gestaltet wird. ** 

Der Vergleich ist bisher in zu globaler” Bedeutung als grundlegend 
für die Disziplin bezeichnet worden. Es gibt viele Formen des Vergleichs, 
die zunächst einmal kritisch einzugrenzen wären. Aber auch dieser 
Prozeß müßte schließlich in die Frage einmünden, welche konstitutiven 
Faktoren erfüllt sein müssen, um von einem Vergleich als einem 
sinngebenden Vorgang für eine wissenschaftliche Disziplin sprechen zu 
können. 

Dieses differenzierte Vorgehen hat gegenüber der bisherigen globalen 
Sprechweise den Vorzug, daß für die existente Vielschichtigkeit der 
komparativen Wissenschaftspraxis Kategorien und Maßstäbe entwickelt 
werden, die ordnungs- und sinnstiftend wirken können. Unter dieser Vor- 
aussetzung soll zwischen dem partiellen, dem situativen, dem informativen 
und dem systematischen Vergleich unterschieden werden. Problematisch 
ist eine unterschiedlose Prädikatisierung aller dieser Formen als Vergleich 
— weil mit dem Unterlassen der Differenzierung auch der Anspruch auf 
Wissenschaftlichkeit aufgegeben wird. Unter diesen Voraussetzungen soll 


hier der systematische Vergleich und seine methodologische Sicherung 
erörtert werden. . 


einer Vergleichenden Schulpädagogik, Vergleichenden Wirtschaftspáda- 
gogik herausgebildet, die angesichts der differenzierten Fragestellung 
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jeweils einen. modulationsfáhigen methodischen Zugang erfordern. Dar- 
über hinaus belehrt ein informativer Blick über die primiren Aufgaben- 
bereiche der Auslandspädagogik, der Internationalen Pädagogik und der 
Pädagogik der Entwicklungsländer, daß mit dem grundsätzlichen Wandel 
der Fragestellung auch ein Wechsel der methodologischen Konzepte ein- 


bergehen muB. 
Das damit befürwortete forschungsstrategische Konzept macht eine 


Vertrautheit mit den methodischen Grundformen und ihrer methodolo- 
gischen Begründung zur Voraussetzung für jede Forschung. Die methodo- 
logische Flexibilität erfordert für den Repräsentanten im Bereich der 
Vergleichenden Erziehungswissenschaft eine beispielhaft reflexive Ein- 
übung in die methodischen Grundverfahren. Ergänzt werden muß diese 
methodentechnische Einübung durch eine angemessene Teilnahme an 
Feldforschungen - sei es im’ Rahmen der Industrie oder der Entwick- 
lungsländer. Dabei soll die Bevorzugung des Begriffs der Feldforschung 
zum Ausdruck bringen, daB in beiden Bereichen die Buchforschüng nicht 
mehr ausreichend ist, sondern der gezielten Ergünzung durch Feldstudien 
bedarf. t 

Dieses Konzept der Methodenstrategie besagt, daß in wissenschafts- 
theoretischer Abschätzung der Aufgabenstellung die Methoden gewählt 
und den partiellen Ergebnissen entsprechend im Einsatz variiert oder 
korrigiert werden. Weniger als in anderen erziehungswissenschaftlichen 
Disziplinen ist daher die Begrenzung auf eine bestimmte Forschungs- 
methode möglich; vielmehr gilt es, in forschungsstrategischer Grund- 
haltung alle Methoden zu nutzen und flexibel dort einzusetzen, wo sie 
Erfolg versprechen. Dazu gehören neben den geisteswissenschaftlichen 
Methoden auch die empirischen Verfahrensweisen. Gerade der hermeneu- 
tischen, der dialektischen und der phänomenologischen Verfahrensweise 
kommt neben der Empirie in der Vergleichenden Erziehungswissenschaft 
eine weitaus größere Bedeutung zu, als in der bisherigen Diskussion zum 
Ausdruck gebracht wird, die in erstaunlicher Monomanie auf den Vergleich 
zugeschnitten ist. Nicht der Vergleich führt an das Feld der Vergleichen- 
den Erziehungswissenschaft heran, sondern die Hermeneutik, Dialektik, 
Phünomenologie oder Empirie, deren erste Aufgabe es ist, die anders ge- 
arteten erzieherischen Verhältnisse aufzuschlieBen. 

Der universelle Ansatz der Vergleichenden Erziehungswissenschaft, der 
unter komparativem Aspekt alle speziellen Fragestellungen der erzie- 
hungswissenschaftlichen Disziplinen umgreift, erfordert neben oder mit 
der forschungsmethodologischen Flexibilitat ein in hohem MaBe geklártes 
wissenschaftstheoretisches Selbstverständnis. Dadurch erhält die v 
gleichende Erziehungswissenschaft eine wissenschaftliche Selbständigkeit, 
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die sie der Allgemeinen Erziehungswissenschaft mehr neben- als unter- 
ordnet. 


Feldforschung in eigenen Verantwortung 

Der Vergleich der speziellen Situation in einzelnen Ländern aufgrund 
literarischer Dokumente von nationalen Repräsentanten läuft unter 
grundsätzlich anderen Voraussetzungen ab als der Vergleich der Unter- 
suchungsergebnisse über diese Länder, die von einem wissenschaftlich ab- 
gestimmten Team gewonnen wurden, das vor allem die Methodenfrage 
vorauflaufend geklärt hat. Die Möglichkeiten derartiger Forschungs- 
arbeiten, die in Einzel- oder Gruppenarbeit das komparative Feld auf- 
bereiten, sind erst in bescheidenen Ansätzen erschlossen worden. 

Es ist noch nicht einmal die Aufgabe klar ausgesprochen, daß die Ver- 
gleichende Erziehungswissenschaft, wenn sie unter Wahrung aller metho- 
dischen Möglichkeiten forschen will, in eigener Verantwortung Feld- 
studien betreiben muß. Es besteht ein fundamentaler Unterschied, ob die 
Studien auf Grund der Literatur betrieben werden, die unter unterschied- 
lichen Voraussetzungen in dem zu erforschenden Land entstanden ist, 
oder ob der Komparatist in eigener methodischer Initiative Materialien 
gewinnt. 

Diese Forschungsarbeit liegt indessen auf grundsätzlich anderer Ebene - 
als die Länderbesuche der pädagogischen Reisenden des ausgehenden 19. 
und beginnenden 20. Jahrhunderts. Eine Analyse der erkenntnisleitenden 
Interessen im komparativen Forschungsprozeß hat den Faktorenkomplex 
der beteiligten Wünsche, Absichten und Bestrebungen hinsichtlich ihrer 
ursächlichen Motive freizulegen. Es gibt ein ganzes Bündel an Motiven, 
die von der Libertinage des pädagogischen Reisenden, der sich im Ausland 
umsehen will und der aufgrund seiner Auslandserfahrung auch schon 
immer zu vergleichen glaubt, bis zur bildungspolitischen Auftragsfor- 
schung reicht, die beide nur bestehen können, wenn sie sich auch inter- 
national ausweisen und die daher der quasi-komparativen Legitimation 
bedürfen. 

Für eine Forschungsreise ist das kritische Interesse als pädagogischer 
Hebel nicht ausreichend; es will geleitet sein durch eine komparative 
Konzeption, die in lebendiger, methodologisch geläuterter Bewußtseins- 
haltung bestimmt umgrenzte erzieherische Wirkungszusammenhänge zum 
Problem erhebt. Zu einem derartigen Forschungsvorhaben gehört ein Plan, 
der die einzelnen Etappen des Vorgehens umgrenzt und damit im Zu- 
sammenhang stehend die Methodenfrage erläutert. Entscheidend ist in- 
dessen die Feldberührung, die zwar durch eingehende Literaturstudien 
vorbereitet ist, aber in präzisiertem Aufgabenbewußtsein zusätzlich Auf- 
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schluß gewährt über die Stimmigkeit und Ergiebigkeit der methodischen 


Konzeption. 

Die Feldstudien gewinnen naturgemäß dort an Bedeutung, wo die 
literarischen Interpretationen selten und die vorliegenden Dokumente 
nicht verläßlich sind. Besonders in den Entwicklungsländern wird die 
Feldforschung in eigener Verantwortung unerläßlich. Da sie indessen 
selbst bei großzügiger wirtschaftlicher und apparativer Unterstützung im 
umfassenden Ansatz mit denselben Unsicherheitsfaktoren rechnen muß, 
die schon die nationalen Pläne und Berichte belasten, nämlich mit der 
mangelnden Fähigkeit der ermittelnden und vermittelnden Instanzen zu 
objektivierbarer Tatsachensicherung, die frei bleibt von Prestigeerwägun- 
gen, werden schwerpunkthafte oder exemplarische Untersuchungen unter 
eigener methodischer Kontrolle wichtig. 

Im Rahmen der komparativen Feldforschung wird die Methoden- 
strategie angesichts wechselnder Aufgabenstellungen eine bedeutende 
Rolle spielen. Obgleich die Grenzen fließend sind, kann auch hier unter- 
schieden werden zwischen den geisteswissenschaftlichen Methoden, wieder 
hermeneutischen, dialektischen und phänomenologischen Verfahrensweise, 
und dem empirischen Erfassungsformen, wie Enquete, Interview, Grup- 
pendiskussion, Statistik sowie der pädagogischen Deskription, die im 
Rahmen beider Methodengruppierungen angewandt werden kann. 

Dabei ist die Ergänzbarkeit beider Methodengruppen wichtig, denn ein 
phänomenologisches Vorgehen kann in entscheidenden Punkten durch 
empirische Verfahren verdichtet werden, wie eine empirische Unter- 
suchungsanlage die fortwährende hermeneutische Auslegung erfordert. So 
kann eine empirische Untersuchung ein Forschungsprojekt vorauflaufend 
aufhellen, es begleiten oder abschließen. Sie wird selbst als Leitstudie 
(pilot study) wesentliche Funktionen der Sicherung und Kontrolle ausüben, 
insbesondere naturgemäß in Ländern, wo die entsprechenden Daten un- 
zuverlässig sind. Daß indessen auch die eigene Befragung von ähnlichen 
imponderablen Faktoren belastet bleibt, selbst wenn die Mitwirkung 
landeseigener Repräsentanten gesichert ist, bedarf keines Wortes. Dazu 
sollten künftig ergänzend die echten dokumentarischen Qualitäten von 
Film und Tonband methodologisch bewußt genutzt werden. A 

Den methodisch flexibelsten und effektivsten Zugang bieten die 
geisteswissenschaftlichen Verfahrensweisen, wenn sie im Rahmen ihrer 
natürlichen Möglichkeiten genutzt werden und jederzeit empirische Ver- 
fahren zur Ausweitung oder Vertiefung der Erfassungsdimensionen em- 
beziehen. Gerade die Phänomenologie gewährt im Umkreis der kompara- 
tiven Studien gute Voraussetzungen zur spontan objektivierbaren Erfas- 
sung erzieherischer Situationen. Ergänzend bedarf es gezielter Gespräche 
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mit verantwortlichen Vertretern der verschiedensten Tatigkeitsebenen, 
die durch exemplarische Auswahl eine gewisse Gewähr fiir Repräsentanz 
bieten. Dieses Verfahren erfordert indessen strenge Selbstzucht und stete 
Überprüfung durch vielfältige Kontrollgespräche, um aus dem gefähr- 
lichen Sog letztpersönlicher Sichtweisen und Auslegungen herauszukom- 
men. 


Der forschungsstrategische Ansatz 

Methodologisch vertretbar sind in erster Linie variable methodische 
Konzepte, die der jeweiligen Forschungsaufgabe entsprechend neu formu- 
liert werden können. Methodische Offenheit als Ergebnis methodologischer 
Reflexion ist die natürliche Konsequenz dieser Grundeinstellung. Sie 
zeichnet sich schon seit einiger Zeit zunehmend darin ab, daß Vertreter der 
hermeneutischen Richtung den Einbezug der methodologisch aufgearbei- 
teten Erfahrung in ihr Verfahren fordern, während Empiriker die Not- 
wendigkeit einer hermeneutisch orientierten Klärung der Hypothesen und 
der Auswertung der Forschungsergebnisse zum Ausdruck bringen. 

Tatsächlich bilden die hermeneutische Auslegung der vorhandenen 
Dokumente und der Erfahrungen des jeweiligen Wirklichkeitsbereichs im 
internationalen Feld sowie der Versuch, diese Wirklichkeit durch empiri- 
sche Erfassungsmethoden planmäßig zu erhellen, auch in der Vergleichen- 
den Erziehungswissenschaft zwei Verfahren, die dort, wo sie in ihrer un- 
verkürzten Dimension zur Geltung gebracht werden, einander unmittelbar 
ergänzen. Sie müssen daher, wenn auch in unterschiedlicher Akzentuie- 
rung, in jedem Forschungsakt angelegt sein. 

Die wirklichkeitsbezogenen Fakten verkörpern dann die realen Orien- 
tierungspunkte, die sich im Medium der Reflexion auslegen und infrage- 
stellen lassen. Dieser Ansatz bildet neben den Arten der rein geisteswissen- 
schaftlichen und der rein empirischen Methoden als verstehend-zählendes 
Verfahren einen relativ selbständigen dritten Weg, der künftig im Rahmen 
der Vergleichenden Erziehungswissenschaft sehr viel stärker entfaltet 
werden muß. 


Internationale Kooperation 

Das darin angelegte forschungsstrategische Verfahren macht neben der 
methodologischen Planung auch eine übernationale Konzeptualisierung 
der Projekte notwendig. Künftig ist es nicht länger vertretbar, daß 
Projekte ohne jede methodologische und thematische Abstimmung aus 
unterschiedlichem nationalen Aspekt gestaltet werden. So verfügen wir 
über eine Fülle monographischer und systematischer Beiträge zu kom- 
parativen Fragen, die weder methodologisch noch in der thematischen 
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Fixierung wissenschaftlich begriindbare Berührungspunkte aufzeigen. Ein 
großer Teil dieser Untersuchungen berücksichtigt oft nicht einmal die 
Ergebnisse der voraufgegangenen Studien in einem anderen Lande. Dieser 
eingrenzende Hinweis gilt sowohl von vielen Untersuchungen über kom- 
parative Probleme in den Industriestaaten als auch von den Erörterungen 
im Rahmen einer Pädagogik der Entwicklungsländer. Wichtige vorgege- 
bene Klärungen und gesicherte Einsichten bleiben ungenutzt, weil der 
wissenschaftliche Erfahrungsaustausch zu schmal ist und weil eine kriti- 
sche Aufbereitung der methodologischen Gesichtspunkte die Vergleichbar- 
keit international noch nicht entsprechend abgesichert hat. 

Demgegenüber besagt eine forschungsstrategische Konzeptualisierung 
komparativer Projekte, daß sie nach kritisch erörterten Kategorien in ein- 
ander ergänzender Form in internationaler Kooperation in Angriff ge- 
nommen werden. So wäre es möglich, Fragen der Großstadtpädagogik 
(urban education), der Jugendkriminalität (juvenile delinquency) oder der 
Berufsausbildung (vocational education) nach voraufgehenderthematischer, 
kategorialer und methodologischer Verständigung hinsichtlich der Ent- 
wicklung in verschiedenen Landern komparabel zur Darstellung zu brin- 
gen. 

Neben diesem korrespondierenden Prozeß ist ein integrierendes und ein 
korrektives Verfahren möglich, das Forscherteams verschiedener Nationen 
nach thematischer und methodologischer Abstimmung auf ein gemein- 
sames Projekt verpflichtet, wie etwa Entwicklungsstand der Vorschul- 
erziehung in einigen Landern, Motive fiir Berufswahl und Selbstverständ- 
nis der Lehrer in verschiedenen Ländern, Inhalte und Ziele der Berufs- 
erziehung in Entwicklungsländern u.a.m.. Diese kooperative Form vermag 
durch eine unterschiedliche methodische Zugangsart und eine differente 
Einschätzung der pädagogischen Inhalte und Verfahren wechselseitig 
ergänzend, vertiefend und berichtigend zu wirken. à 

Auf diese Weise gewährleistet die Methodenstrategie als methodologi- 
sches Grundaxiom ein außerordentlich flexibles Verfahren, das einmal die 
Methodenwahl in Korrespondenz zum forschungsleitenden Objekt nahe- 
legt und das zum andern den Forschungsprozeß als eine methodologisch 
und thematisch übernational zu strukturierende Aktion zu gestalten er- 
laubt. Durch diesen zweifachen Funktionsgehalt gewährt das forschungs- 
Strategische Konzept eine flexible Ausrichtung der wissenschaftlichen 
Arbeit auf variable Anforderungen im Rahmen wechselnder Aufgaben- 
bereiche. 
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ANMERKUNG 


1 Vgl. hierzu Hermann Rours, Allgemeine ze ange urn Weinheim: 
Berz 1970, S. 403ff. sowie Forschungsmethoden in der Erziehungswissenschaft, 
2. Aufl. Stuttgart: KOHLHAMMER, 1971, S. 22ff., sowie Modelle der Schul- und 


get CR in den USA. Die Forschung im Dienst der Erziehungswirklich- 
keit. 2. Aufl. Frankfurt: Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft, 1972. S. 1ff. 


METHODOLOGICAL STRATEGY IN COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


nY HERMANN RÓHRS 


There has been no dearth of protests concerning the inadequate methodological 
basis of comparative education but there have been very few attempts to present à 
broad methodological concept which goes beyond the limited viewpoints of existing 
approaches, and is more attuned to the extremely complex nature of comparative 
research. Comparative education is more comprehensive than any other educational 
discipline and concerns itself with all aspects of education, from curriculum theory, 
to maladjusted children, to problems of vocational education. Even research 
methodology itself — the manner of attacking the object under study — should be 
analysed comparatively. 

This essay takes the standpoint that the whole spectrum of research methods, 
including philosophical, historical and empirical techniques, previously ignored in 
comparative education, should be taken into critical consideration. All these methods 
(Verstehen, the dialectical approach, phenomenology, empiricism) can be used, 
depending on the phase of the research project and its objectives. Methodological 
pluralism must give way to a concept of methodological strategy, in which the re- 
search project itself must dictate the use of a particular method. To deliberately 
choose a certain technique and not be biased in one's choice by allegiance toa 
particular discipline demands, of course, thorough knowledge of the whole spectrum 
of research methods. 

„The concept of methodological strategy means, moreover, that both philosophical- 
historical and empirical research methods can be used in comparative education. 
Empirical techniques are most important in field studies, where no other means can 
ensure that phenomena are reliably observed and analysed. However, empirical data 
must in turn be critically interpreted and sympethetically presented by means of 
hermeneutical approaches such as Verstehen or the dialectic. Thus the hermeneutical 
interpretation of documentary material and experiences relevant to the topic 
study in a cross-national context, as well as the systematic examination of the topic 
through the use of empirical methods represent two complementary approaches in 
comparative education. 


LA STRATEGIE METHODOLOGIQUE EN EDUCATION COMPAREE 
PAR HERMANN RÖHRS 


: Si l'on a jusqu'à présent émis des objections en ce qui concerne la base méthodolo- 
gique insuffisante de l'éducation comparée, on a fait par contre trés peu de tentatives 
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pour presenter un large concept méthodologique, s'éloignant des points de vue limi- 
tés traditionnels et correspondant plus au caractère extrémement complexe de la 
recherche comparée. L'éducation comparée englobe plus que d'autres disciplines de 
l'éducation. Elle traite tous ses aspects depuis les théories relatives au programme 
d'étude, en passant par l'éducation des enfants maladaptés, jusqu'aux problèmes de 
la formation professionnelle. Méme la méthodologie de recherche, c'est-à-dire le 
procédé par lequel on aborde l'objet de l'étude, peut et devrait étre expliquée dans 
une perspective comparée. 

Cette étude prend comme point de départ que le spectre des méthodes de recherche 
comprenant les techniques philosophiques, historiques et empiriques, dont on a à 
peine tenu compte précédemment dans le cadre de l'éducation comparée, devrait 
être examiné de manière critique. Toutes ces méthodes (Verstehen, les approches 
dialectique, empirique et phénoménologique) peuvent étre utilisés selon la phase de 
développement du projet de recherche, et ses objectifs. Le pluralisme méthodolo- 
gique doit céder au profit d'un concept de stratégie méthodologique, dans lequel le 
projet de recherche lui-même devra imposer l'emploi d'une méthode particuliàre. 
Choisir délibérément une certaine technique et ne pas se laisser influencer dans son 
propre choix par l'allégeance à une discipline particulière nécessitent évidemment 
une connaissance approfondie de tout le spectre des méthodes de recherche. 

En outre, le concept de la stratégie méthodologique implique que les deux mé- 
thodes de recherche — philosophico-historique et empirique — puissent être utilisées 
en éducation comparée. Les techniques empiriques sont très importantes dans les 
enquêtes sur place, où aucun autre moyen ne permet d'observer et d'analyser sûre- 
ment et exactement les phénomènes. 

Les données empiriques doivent cependant être, à leur tour, interprétées de 
manière critique et présentées de façon sympathique par les approches herméneu- 
tiques comme Verstehen ou la dialectique. En conclusion, l'interprétation herméneu- 
tique d'ouvrages de documentation et d'expériences relatives au thème de l'étude 
dans un contexte inter-national, de même que l'examen systématique du thème par 
l'emploi de méthodes empiriques sont deux approches. complémentaires, en édu- 
cation comparée. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
THE CHANGING ROLE OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL* 


by Jony I. GoopLAD, University of California, Los Angeles 
and 
Institute for Develooment of Educational Activities, Inc. 


This paper is addressed to a phase of schooling for adolescents between 
the ages of twelve and eighteen. It does not assume any specific pattern of 
school organization. The students included could be enrolled in junior and 
secondary high schools as in Ethiopia, most states of the United States, 
and many other countries; lower and upper secondary schools as in Japan; 
the concluding years of the new comprehensive school (nine years) and 
several succeeding years of the gymnasium and vocational schools as in 
Sweden; the concluding years of the general school (eight years) and the 
vocational training and various secondary schools as in Hungary; or in 
pre-university, general education, and technical or vocational training as 
in the Netherlands. The subject here, then, is post-primary schooling, 
whatever the pattern for conducting it.! 

The paper assumes a distinction between education and schooling. The 
former is shaped by many forces, media, and institutions other than the 
school. However, I use the terms “secondary education” and “secondary 
school” interchangeably here in that “secondary” implies schooling and 
not the whole of the adolescent’s education. 


Illustrative Problems 


If one were to bring together for discussion the leaders in secondary edu- 
cation from a sample of countries representing the world’s continents, it 
soon would become apparent that the problems preoccupying them vary 
considerably. The following brief list suggests this variety. 

(1) The problem of whether to push forward with expanded literacy 
campaigns or to divert a larger proportion of resources into selective 
expansion of secondary education. 

(2) The problem of whether, or how, to shift from a dual system of upper 
primary schooling into a comprehensive, unified system of both elementa- 
ry and secondary education. 


* This paper was originally prepared for the Conference on Educational Research 
on the Changing Role of the Secondary School held at the Unesco Institute for 
Education, Hamburg, 1-5 November, 1971. Thus its approach is broad and detaile 
references to sources have been omitted. Appreciation is expressed here to Professor 
Robert Havighurst of the University of Chicago for useful suggestions regarding the 
organization and substance of this paper. 
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(3) The need to open up secondary schools to a much wider range of 
socio-economic groups. 

(4) The issue of whether to continue for an additional period of time 
with a highly selective secondary system geared to advancement into the 
universities or to develop a comprehensive curriculum which combines faci- 
lities for academic, technical and vocational education in a single program. 

(5) The extent to which selection of students and curricula should be 
related rather precisely to estimates of ultimate job opportunities in the 
economy or to the assumption that the best preparation for the future is 
truly general education. 

(6) The prospect of needing to re-examine the entire range of education- 
al opportunities in order to provide "second chances", combinations of 
employment and schooling, and still other opportunities for adolescents 
who do not see present patterns of schooling as adequately relevant to their 
present or future lives. 

Educational goals and needs arise out of awareness that there is a gap 
between certain existing conditions in a society and certain aspirations of 
that society, a gap seen to be amenable to educational means for closing it. 
As a consequence, certain functions are assigned to the schools. It is ex- 
ceedingly important that these functions be both relevant to current and 
emerging societal needs and that they lie realistically within the scope of 
schooling. 

Most countries put a great deal of faith -sometimes virtually blind faith — 
in education. Also, they tend to equate education and schooling. Conse- 
quently, there is a tendency to look to the schools for solutions to currently 
pressing social problems of many kinds. But education and schooling are 
relatively long-term processes, their effects showing up decades or even 
generations later. Meanwhile, the problems initially seen as most pressing 
- perhaps poverty, slums, unemployment, and disease — continue. These 
and many other problems may require for their solution short-term social 
engineering, with education looked to, rather, for long-range social pro- 
gress.2 The allocation to the schools of functions appropriate and amenable 
to education is a highly important first step in seeking to develop effective 
educational systems. 


Classification of Problem Areas 

World-wide, there is an enormous range in the economic and techno" 
logical development of countries. Countries vary equally widely in es 
cational development. Although they spread out along a continuum, us 
no clear demarcations from country to country on this continuum, itis 
useful to cluster them roughly into three broad classifications. First, there 
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are those countries still striving to provide primary schooling for all 
children. The approach to secondary education is an elitist one, with less 
than 15 per cent of the age group enrolled. Second, there are those that 
have now succeeded in providing from six to nine years of basic schooling. 
Up to 50 per cent of the age group attend secondary schools, although no 
more than 25 per cent complete a full program. Third, there are those 
countries which have attained virtually universal secondary schooling, 
70 to 80 per cent of the age group actually completing some kind of 
secondary school program. 

Countries Y et to Achieve Universal Primary Schooling.3 For thefirst group, 
the problems are enormously complex and any comprehensive solution 
is exceedingly expensive. If the goal is to have a larger percentage of the 
age group attending secondary school, more is involved than allocating a 
somewhat larger proportion of the GNP to secondary education. Often, in 
such countries, the population is increasing more rapidly than primary 
education and so any stabilization in input for elementary education to 
favor secondary education results in rapid loss of ground in the effort to 
achieve mass literacy. More sensitive analyses are called for. 

For almost all countries in this first category seeking more rapid ad- 
vancement, the first goal is to get the economy moving. Widespread faith 
in education suggests that the way to do this is to begin or accelerate 
massive, national drives for literacy. Unfortunately, we know surprisingly 
little about the relationship between educational inputs and economic 
outputs; our insights are still quite crude and primitive. However, it 
appears that literacy drives are most effective when some societal growth 
and economic stimulation already have occurred. Faced with a choice, 
then, it may be preferable to use scarce resources in raising farming prac- 
tices above mere subsistence than to launch wide-scale literacy programs. 

A decision of this kind may be exceedingly difficult to make from politic- 
al and humane points of view. Cripple the future of these children for the 
sake of improved methods of farming? And yet, unless such a decision is 
made, the future of many more children may be endangered for decades 
to come. No wonder that slipping over the ridge between stagnation and 
increasingly dynamic growth is so difficult. 

Just how much total societal growth must be stimulated before mass 
literacy campaigns will pay off is still another determination of great 
sensitivity and importance. Studies of countries that already have moved 
beyond subsistence to the availability of goods for export and, therefore, 
resources to purchase goods from elsewhere, suggest that a take-off point 
for accelerated economic development occurs when the literacy level has 
reached approximately 30 per cent. Apparently, there needs to be at the 
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outset a kind of economic pump-priming to get the society moving, follow- 
ed and paralleled by a drive to increase the literacy level. After a point of 
30 per cent literacy is reached, the relationship between literacy and eco- 
nomic development is much less clear; social rather than economic 
concerns tend to take over in motivating the drive toward more education 
at all levels. 

During the next decade or two, those countries yet to provide universal 
primary schooling and with less than 15 per cent of the age group in 
secondary schools will be faced with both social and economic pressure to 
increase secondary school enrollments, particularly through expansion of 
opportunity to less-favored socio-economic classes. It probably will be 
necessary to resist these pressures somewhat in order to concentrate on 
attainment of ambitious goals set for expansion in primary education. In 
general, this observation applies to East, Central, and West Africa; 
Southeast Asia and India; and the Andean Countries of South America. 
The ambitious schedules of many of these countries called for expenditures 
(in 1970) of 7 per cent of GNP among the African nations, 4.26 per cent 
among the Asian countries, and 5.43 per cent among the Latin-American 
group (compared with educational expenditures in the United States of 
about 6.5 per cent of GNP). Achievement of the long-term educational 
goals of India, with an enormous commitment to expand primary edu- 
cation in spite of formidable increases in the birth rate, demands an 
expansion from 2.9 per cent of GNP spent on education in 1965 to 6 per 
cent in 1985. Clearly, these plans represent a profound faith in education 
and, through schooling, the importance of universal literacy.4 

In this first group of countries, it appears likely that the present system 
of secondary education will be held rather constant over the next decade 
or two. Major resources will be put into the development of universal 
primary education. Some additional resources will be put into vocational- 
technical education. It is unlikely that innovation will hold down the unit 
costs sufficiently to free money for extensive expansion of secondary 
education. In fact, the unit costs undoubtedly will rise. : 

Countries with Universal Primary Schooling. The priorities in the first 
group of countries are relatively clear, even though staying with them 
involves very tough decisions, some of them exceedingly difficult from a 
political point of view. But for those in the second group, with universal 
primary education virtually established and up to 50 per cent of the age 
group attending secondary schools, the priorities often are not at all clear. 
Research data from countries having reached this status a decade or more 
ago are lacking, incomplete, or not helpful. Educational theory is weak and 
helps predictive judgment very little. There is a temptation to revise 
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existing curricula rather than to re-think national policy and educational 
priorities. 

The 30 per cent level of literacy deemed essential to the dynamic stimu- 
lation of the economy is long past. There is a strong desire, usually, to 
accelerate the economy, dramatically if possible, but the relationship 
between inputs into the educational system and outputs into the economic 
system is not at all clear. Developed countries do not necessarily provide 
models for emulation. In developed countries, there is, indeed, a high 
proportion of the work force in scientific and technological work. There is 
not, however, a correspondingly large proportion of students in technical 
and scientific studies. A high level of scientific and technical activity is 
associated with a highly developed economy, but the production of many 
scientists and technologists does not assure the attainment of such an 
economy. 

With the economy now moving and with universal primary schooling 
established, there is a temptation to leap-frog over steady growth to rapid- 
ly accelerating growth and to accomplish the leap through vocational- 
technical education. This could lead to disaster. One danger is that second- 
ary education then becomes viewed increasingly as preparation for specific 
kinds of jobs and so academic education of a truly general sort is slighted. 
Technical schools are several times more expensive than general schools to 
establish and maintain. The products of technical schools, more than the 
products of general schools, lack flexibility in the employment market. 

These are rapidly changing times. What served the developed countries 
well during their critical twentieth-century decades of development may 
not so serve the developing countries during their upcoming critical 
decades. They must look not merely to expansion of secondary education, 
with special attention to the vocational, technical, and scientific but to 
new patterns, often combining the vocational and academic so that options 
for the individual (ultimately leading to advantages for the society) are 
kept to some degree open. This observation applies to a rather wide range 
of countries, including several in the Mediterranean region, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chile, Mexico and perhaps parts of Eastern Europe. Some of the most 
economically developed countries of Asia (excluding Japan) already should 
be anticipating the emergence of problems such as these before the end of 
the century. 

For all the countries in this category, social demand for education in- 
creasingly will influence educational planning and decisions. Members of 
the middle class are now over-represented in secondary and higher edu- 
cation. Forces of near-revolutionary character are having world-wide 
impact on this condition. Rapid drive toward or attainment of universal 
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primary schooling will not eliminate awareness that the provision of 
secondary schooling often remains elitist in character. 

The central problem for most countries is to keep the system as open as 
possible while striving toward established priorities. This will be exceeding- 
ly difficult when both economic and educational development are slow. 
Places in secondary or higher education then increasingly fall to the elite 
class. But we are speaking here of countries where economic development 
is dynamic and the options for educational expansion are many: develop- 
ment of pre-school education, improvement of primary education, and 
expansion of both secondary and higher education all present themselves 
as possibilities. They need to study very carefully how the present edu- 
cational system is working in relation to the nature and rate of socio- 
economic needs and development. 

For these countries, we warn against rapid expansion of technical and 
vocational schools and against diversification in higher education. Rather, 
comprehensive secondary education should be expanded and combined 
with opportunities for on-the-job vocational training, perhaps with tax 
rebates being granted to cooperating industries. At the same time, pro- 
vision should be made for bringing into secondary schools increasingly 
larger proportions of students from the lower classes. There will need to be 
some restructuring of the secondary schools themselves. They will require 
adaptations to new clients and to changing conceptions of the role of 
secondary education. 

Countries with Near-Universal Secondary Education. A group of countries, 
including Canada, England, Japan, West Germany, Australia, New Zea- 
land, the Soviet Union, and the United States, has rapidly been bringing 
most of the age group up to 18 into secondary schools. For at least some 
of them, simply moving ahead toward universal schooling presented tewe 
problems than arise with this condition attained. Previously the priorities 
were clear; now, how to improve quality presents a host of new issues and 
difficulties in determining priorities. However, the problem of finally 
achieving universal secondary schooling is still thwarted in some EE 
by difficulties in including full representation of all socio-economic groups. 

Some high school students reject the economic goals and values they see 
as motivating both the provision and the character of secondary education. 
Some become exceedingly bored with the school diet and regimen long 
before graduation; they see much of what is required as arbitrary and 
irrelevant to present and anticipated life goals. The drop-out rate in some 
of these countries is excessive and currently shows signs of increasing 
rather than decreasing. The unit costs of providing secondary education 
are increasing; even a fixed rate of enrollment requires an increasing 
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percentage of the GNP. The total educational cost for most of these 
countries is now beyond 6 per cent of GNP. In the United States and 
Canada, there is a severe unemployment problem for youth in the age 
bracket 16 to 20. Other countries in the group also must anticipate an 
oversupply of youth for the labor market. 

These and other problems have led to far-reaching proposals for internal 
reform of the educational system and to some fundamental re-thinking of 
the school’s function. Increasingly, it becomes apparent, however, that 
much so-called reform of the ’60s was tinkering. There was at that time, 
apparently, no sharp awareness of the social and economic problems of 
schooling about to be encountered by developed nations. Even they are 
coming to realize that no nation can afford schools and school systems 
which fail to reflect careful planning, with particular respect to priorities 
and how best to attain them. Recently, the very necessity of the school as 
social institution has been questioned, particularly in the United States. 
Clearly, secondary education is to be the focus of much attention during 
coming decades, regardless of where a country may be on the continuum 
of socio-economic development. 

For developed countries, with universal secondary education already 
within sight if not grasp, the key words for the future are relevance and 
cost. Accompanying the drive for universal schooling has been a parallel 
concern for quality in education and, presumably related, professionally 
prepared teachers. But, after certain basic requirements with respect to 
facilities and teachers, the two large cost areas, have been met, the relation- 
ship between increased financial input for schooling and improved quality 
in the product is fuzzy indeed. Unit costs keep increasing even without 
adding funds in the name of improved quality. This is particularly true in 
the cities of highly urbanized and industrialized countries. 

Let us examine, briefly, just one factor, the professionalization of 
teachers. The salaries of teachers and supporting personnel consume the 
largest portion (in fact, most) of any school budget. Schools have been 
conducted on the premise that a highly educated teacher (preferably with 
a graduate degree) and a low pupil-teacher ratio are marks of a high- 
quality, well-developed school system. Teachers, not surprisingly, have 
sought salaries commensurate with professional standing and, more 
recently, have begun to use the tactics of organized labor to achieve their 
goals. Teachers’ associations frequently resemble unions in their interests 
and agenda. 

Combining a high proportion of school budgets for teachers’ salaries, à 
low pupil-teacher ratio, and a sustained drive for professional salaries with 
increasing costs for schooling begins to spell grave problems for countries 
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with universal schooling and for those striving to achieve it. To date, 
innovations have been supported largely by claims for improved quality, 
not improved efficiency or economy. In fact, it appears that the higher 
developmental costs for introducing innovations are maintained, at least 
to some degree, in retaining them. It is now clear that innovation for the 
future must concentrate on reducing unit costs without materially reducing 
quality. Given the difficulties of relating specific practices to quality, 
however, there is a certain wholesome, and perhaps productive, challenge 
in looking at this relationship differently than in the past. Through what 
means might costs be lowered or held more constant without obviously 
endangering quality? 

An example comes to mind. When one breaks intellectually out of the 
box (school) containing a number of smaller boxes (classrooms) and a fully 
qualified teacher with 25 children in each small box, a host of other possi- 
bilities for organizing resources comes to mind. Neither spaces nor in- 
structional personnel need to be arranged this way. An alternative is to 
place a highly prepared teacher, with special instruction in team leader- 
ship, in charge of an array of less well-prepared personnel, ranging from 
beginning teachers and interns to aides and clerical assistants. Some of 
those in the assistant group could be unpaid volunteers, with or without 
minimal preparation to teach. By placing such a team in charge of 100 to 
150 students, preferably in buildings desired for such a purpose, it may be 
possible to reduce unit costs by 25 per cent or more. That pupil achieve- 
ment would decline proportionately is exceedingly doubtful. In fact, such 
a team approach carries with it certain advantages which very well may 
enhance learning. 

Arrangements such as this offer unique possibilities for improving and 
perhaps reducing the cost of teacher education as well as opportunities for 
trying new approaches to teaching. For example, materials for individual, 
self-guided instruction can be introduced quite readily. Further, by 
creating alternative patterns of organizing the school, the stage is set for 
comparative studies of both cost and effectiveness in terms of student 
accomplishment. Without alternatives, there can be no meaningful com- 
parisons. The generally monolithic structure of schools around the world 
has inhibited the kind of research needed for educational change. — 

The drive to make schools more relevant to changing societal conditions 
and students’ perceptions of need must be linked, also, to economic reali- 
ties. This is not easily done in developed countries where social rather than 
economic factors tend frequently to dominate in educational rhetoric. 
Current student dissatisfaction with academic fare in some schools and 
Countries could lead policy makers to broaden the range of activities em- 
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braced by the school so as to provide outlets for the talents and intere 
of all youth. But the school might be better off even to restrict the 
of activities directly under its control, encouraging and cooperating wi 
industry, the professions, the artistic community, and so on, in a 
appropriate opportunity for all adolescents. As suggested earlier, 
of constructing more vocational-technical schools, school systems 
join industry in providing work experiences, with the government provi 
ing special tax incentives to stimulate such collaboration. Simi 
students should be released from school in order to develop talent 
writing, painting, sculpturing, film making, and the like, under compe 
guidance. 

We need more and more to break out of the bonds that have held ust 
limited frame of reference in thinking about secondary education. In 
of the school doing more and more to encompass the varied dem 
developed societies, perhaps its role should be defined somewhat 
sharply, with other agencies entering the educational scene in 
deliberately planned ways. A combination of general education wi 
development of unique, individual talents appears well suited to the] 
certain demands and opportunities of rapidly changing economic al 
social conditions. À 


ment, must engage in systematic educational planning leading t 
continuing determination and fulfillment of priorities. The most de 
countries must assure substantial responsibility for conclusion-o 
research not immediately applicable to this planning process. All 
tries, however, should direct a portion of their research effort to s 
that will provide data needed for educational planning. Because of 
limitations, we direct attention here primarily to decision-oriented 1 
search.® This is research deliberately designed to secure data to impro 
specific decisions, usually of policy and usually identified prior to unc 
taking the research. Conclusion-oriented research, by contrast, is condi : 


educational phenomena rather than for immediate relevance and practic 
ity. y 

The Need for Policy Studies. Appraising economic, social, and educati 
al development and then projecting priorities demand policy studi 
Policy studies have at least the following characteristics: First, there is 
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systematic appraisal of a condition, involving the gathering and analysis 
of hard data. It is not always necessary to gather new data; in fact, all 
needed data may be available but require analysis from a different per- 
spective. These may be data gathered for other purposes: achievement 
test results, economic trends, cost analyses, socio-economic groups now 
attending secondary schools, drop-out rates, and the like. 

Second (although this step very well could be taken first), there is arti- 
culation of a desired condition: opportunities to attend secondary schools 
must be made available to a wide range of socio-economic groups; teaching 
should reflect well-established principles of human learning and develop- 
ment: curricula should represent a balance among the social sciences, 
humanities, and physical and biological sciences; the work ethic should be 
stressed in teaching and instructional activities. These are statements of 
“ought” and “should,” statements of value. They are normative in 
character, These normative concerns finding their way through the politic- 
al structure into the processes of making policy prevail and give direction 
to practical decisions of many kinds and at many levels, whatever the 
form of government (totalitarian, democratic, etc.). 

Third, there must be comparisons between perceived conditions (as 
revealed by studies of them) and desired conditions (based ultimately on 
values but usually conditioned by resort to selected information and 
experience). Carefully conducted, this process leads to the specification of 
goals, usually at a rather general level. Thus, studies may reveal that the 
educational system is closing instead of opening to a wider range of socio- 
economic classes when national policy desires the opposite. A gap between 
existing and desired conditions is revealed in such way that steps toward 
rectifying it can be specified readily and their adequacy evaluated. 

As pointed out earlier, however, the character of this gap must be 

defined in such way that viable solutions are posed. The gap may be one 
requiring solutions of social engineering, not education. And yet, ; 
faith in the universal virtues inherent in education may prevail, resulting 
in economic inputs into curricular reform when more varied work oppor- 
tunities would a better solution. 
_ This leads to a fourth step in policy studies. There must be calculated 
judgments regarding the jugular veins, the key factors to be attacked. ier 
many alternatives produce uncertainty, perhaps inertia, or a diffused 
attack yielding little return. A single alternative poses a gamble that leader- 
ship may be unwilling to take. The more advanced the theory relevant to 
the processes involved, and the more comprehensive the data collected, 
the greater the confidence one may place in the diagnosis. 4e 

The concluding step in policy studies is the formulation of specific re- 
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commendations at all levels to which preceding analyses were directed. If 
the initial problems studied involved increasing costs and declining quality 
of urban education, then recommendations might very well range from 
proposals for tax reform, to proposals for combining urban and suburban 
school districts, to proposals for rearranging the allocation of personnel, to 
proposals for using non-school educational resources and facilities. Re- 
commendations, to be of most use, must be directed to those possessing 
the authority to inject them into both policy and machinery for the im- 
plementation of policy. In spite of the fact that radical recommendations 
frequently are a consequence of policy studies, policy makers must re 
member that attempts to give secondary schools a new orientation dare 
not ignore their existing functions or public expectations from them. 
Some Relevant Studies. It is possible to suggest at least some general 
categories for investigation, in spite of varied educational development 
among countries. There is a need to know, for example, just how the 
existing system is functioning in relation to changing demands. The 
Swedish experience is a case in point. With an increasingly large number 
of pupils seeking to transfer, after the fourth grade, to the lower section 
of a selective secondary school, serious questions were raised, some years 
ago, about the adequacy and appropriateness of a dualistic pattern which 
denied to many later access to secondary schools. A series of research 
studies entered heavily into the elementary and secondary school reforms 
which followed.? Other countries are now at this point in policy making 
and could profit from analysis of the procedures and research involved. 
A second area of great importance entails extensive description and 
analysis of current curricular ends and means as now stated in official 
syllabi. These then need to be compared with descriptions of actual pro- 
cesses in the schools.8 There has been a strange reluctance to determine 
the actual curricula of the schools, in contrast to what is thought to be the 
curricula on the basis of official pronouncements and textbooks. As a 
consequence, much curriculum reform proceeds blindly, with little or no 
insight into what now exists, what is inadequate or deficient, and why- 
Still another field for productive inquiry pertains to the development 
and utilization of manpower as related to the educational system. Who 
enters secondary education? Who drops out and why? What happens to 
the graduates? What career choices are available to them and what 
happens to them in their chosen careers? With the answers to these 
questions at hand, many personnel and curricular problems can be dealt 
with more rationally. 
Virtually all countries at this point in time need studies to help them 
determine how they are doing with respect to at least four concerns relativ” 
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to secondary education.? The first is the extent to which the system re- 
mains open, providing opportunities impartially to various groups. Al- 
though an ideal not attained by any country, this is one relatively uni- 
versal value against which to examine the future development of secondary 
education. Second, how efficient is the system in allocating within it 
learning opportunities related to individual potentiality for profiting from 
them? Third, to what extent is there a range of opportunity, after com- 
pleting secondary education, rather than specific slots for which certain 
individuals have been deliberately prepared? This point returns us to 
earlier discussion about the dangers of narrowly oriented technical- 
vocational programs, The fourth concern is that of finding ways to provide 
secondary education of improved quality to more and more persons while 
holding unit costs relatively constant. Neither research nor innovation has 
helped appreciably to date. 

A concluding problem area opens up important theoretical and methodo- 
logical considerations. The preceding decade has provided us with advance- 
ment in evaluative procedures and data regarding student achievement in 
many countries. The coming decade could provide both improved metho- 
dology for curriculum development and a substantial body of information 
about existing curricula. 

Meaningful conceptual work could be that of deriving hypothetical 
relationships between major intervening variables and the summative 
results of evaluation. The area of curriculum is a significant one on which 
to secure comparative descriptive and analytical data. With information 
on curricula added to current and growing information on other variables, 
it becomes possible both to study the impact of various educational changes 
on student achievement and to assign tentative weightings to the several 
major variables. This kind of conceptual and theoretical work is badly 
heeded, not only for the advancement of education as a field of study but 
also, ultimately, for the more systematic allocation of resources for edu- 
cational improvement. Empirical work could then derive direction and 
take on cumulative character now largely lacking in education. 

The world crisis in education probably will get worse before it gets better. 
Of necessity, research will be motivated and guided in large measure by 
the pressing need to formulate policy and priorities. But this does not 
Necessarily mean that the research conducted will be only decision- 
oriented. It is out of the practical affairs of education and research related 
to them that higher level generalizations, conceptualizations, and theories 
can be drawn. 
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NOTES 


1 The idea of secondary education as a phase of schooling related to the problems 
and concerns of young Pane rather than a specfic organizational pattern is well 
developed by Lawrence W. Downey, The Secondary Phase of Education. Waltham, 
Mass.: Xerox Publishing Co., 1965. 

? For further discussion about the importance of distinguishing between education 
and social engineering for societal advancement, see John I. Goopr ap, “Schooling 
and Education”, in Otto Brnp, (ed.), The Great Ideas Today. Chicago: Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 1969, pp. 101—145. 

3 In this section, the writer draws several key ideas from a series of lectures 
delivered by Professor Philip J. Foster, of the University of Chicago, at the Inter- 
national Seminar on Curriculum.Development and Innovation held in Gränna, 
Sweden, during the summer of 1971. However, the integration of his ideas with my 
own may have distorted his intended meaning; therefore, he must not be held 
responsible. Nonetheless, I do wish to acknowledge my indebtedness. 

For a systems analysis of problems of educational development and financial 
commitments in develo; ing countries, see Philip H. Coomss, The World Educational 
Crisis. London: Oxford. University Press, 1968, 

5 For an interesting debate on the issue, see Daniel L. Levine and Robert J. 
Havicuurst (eds.), Farewell to Schools? National Society for the Study of Education 
Seriea on “Contemporary Educational Issues”. Worthington, Ohio: Charles A. Jones, 

1. 

® For discussion of the distinction between decision-oriented and conclusion- 
oriented research, see Lee J. CRoNBACH and Patrick Surres (editors), Research for 
Tomorrow's Schools: Disciplined Inquiry for Education. Report of the Committee 
ee OUR Research of the National Academy of Education, New York: Mac- 
millan, 1969. 

? See Torsten Hus£n, “A Case Study in Policy-oriented Research: The Swedish 
School Reforms”, School Review, Autumn, 1965, pp. 206-225. 

8 For an example of this kind of description and analysis, within the content of 
a policy study, see John I. GooprAp, M. Frances KLEIN, et al., Behind the Classroom 
Door. Worthington, Ohio: Charles A. Jones, 1970. The UNESCO Regional Program- 
me for Promoting Educational Research in Asia also is illustrative here. See also the 
ss reports produced by the National Institute for Educational Research of 

apan. 

The first three of these are adopted from C. Arnold ANDERSON, ‘Economic 
essen and Post-Primary Education”, in Don C. PIPER and Taylor Core 
(eds.), Post Primary Education and Political and Economic Development. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 1964. 


ERZIEHUNGSWISSENSCHAFTLICHE FORSCHUNG ZUM THEMA DER 
SICH WANDELNDEN ROLLE DER SEKUNDARSCHULE 


von Joun I. Goopran 


Probleme im Bereich der Sekundarstufe sind in den einzelnen Teilen der Welt 
ganz verschiedenartig: das liegt an den unterschiedlichen Aufgaben, die den schuli- 
schen Erziehungswesen von den verschiedenen Gesellschaftsformen übertragen 
werden. Dabei ist es aber äußerst wichtig, festzustellen: ob das Bildungswesen in der 
Lage ist, diese Aufgaben zu erfüllen und ob die Aufgaben selbst für die laufenden 
und aufkommenden sozialen Bedürfnisse relevant sind. Bildung ist kein Allheil- 
mittel, sondern ein langwieriger Prozess, dessen Wirkung nach Jahrzehnten oder 
sogar erst nach Generationen sichtbar wird ; viele Probleme, die sie lósen sollte, 


werden besser durch kurzfristige Methoden gelöst, wie z.B. durch sozialpolitische 
Maßnahmen. 
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Wegen der groBen Unterschiedlichkeit der wirtschaftlichen und technischen Ent- 
wicklung der Lander ist es ratsam, bei der Feststellung, welche sozialen Augaben 
am besten durch Erziehung bewältigt werden können, die Länder in drei große 
Kategorien aufzuteilen: unterentwickelte (der allgemeine Grundschulbesuch noch 
nicht durchgeführt), in der Entwicklung begriffene (6-9 Jahre allgemeiner Grund- 
schulbesuch besteht, 50% iger Besuch der Sekundarstufe), und entwickelte (prak- 
tisch allgemeiner Sekundarschulbesuch). Jede dieser drei Kategorien verlangt unter- 
schiedliche Prioritäten und daher verschiedenartige Ansätze bei der Bildungs- 
planung. Dies muß berücksichtigt werden, wenn man Programme für Bildungs- 
forschung aufstellt. Einen größeren Teil ihrer Forschungsbestrebungen sollten alle 
Länder den Studien widmen, welche die benötigten Daten für Bildungsplanung und 
-politik liefern, während die Industrieländer die Hauptverantwortung für die grund- 
legende Forschung übernehmen müssen. 

Die Weltbildungskrise fordert, daß Forschung weitgehend durch die dringende 
Notwendigkeit motiviert und bestimmt wird, politische Leitlinien und Prioritäten 
zu setzen. Aber aus dieser Art von Forschung wird sich die höhere Stufe von Verall- 
gemeinerung, Begriffs- und Theoriebildung entwickeln, die so dringend notwendig 
ist, nicht nur für den Fortschritt des Erziehungswesens als Studiengebiet, sondern 
letzliche auch für eine systematischere Zuteilung von Mitteln für die Verbesserung 
des Bildungswesens. 


RECHERCHE EN EDUCATION SUR LE ROLE EN 
MUTATION DE L’ECOLE SECONDAIRE 


par Jonn I. GoopLAD 


Les problémes que pose l'éducation secondaire varient considérablement dans les 
différentes parties du monde, par suite des différents fonctions attribuées aux écoles 
dans les diverses sociétés. Il est cependant extrémement important de veiller à ce 
que l'éducation soit à meme de réaliser ces fonctions et que celles-ci s'appliquent aux 
besoins courants et émergents de la société. L'éducation n'est pas une panacée 
universelle; c'est un processus à long terme dont les effets se font sentir des décennies 
ou méme des générations plus tard, et l'on aborde mieux les nombreux problémes 
qu'elle prétend résoudre par des méthodes à court terme, comme les réformes 
Sociales. 

En raison de la vaste gamme existant dans le développement économique et 
technologique des pays, il est utile — en déterminant les fonctions sociales qui peuvent 
le mieux étre remplies par l'éducation — de répartir les pays en trois grandes catégo- 
ries: la catégorie sous-développée (éducation primaire universelle non encore établie), 
la catégorie en voie de développement (6 à 9 ans d'instruction élémentaire établie, 
50% de participation aus niveau secondaire), et la catégorie dévéloppée (virtuelle- 
ment l'éducation secondaire universelle). Chacune de ces trois catégories nécessite 
différentes priorités et par conséquent différentes manières d'aborder la planification 


de l'éducation. Ce facteur doit être pris en considération lorsqu'on détermine les 


Programmes des recherches pédagogiques. Tous les pays devraient consacrer une 
études qui fourniront des 


Plus grande partie de leurs efforts de recherches à des a : 
données nécessaires à la planification et à la détermination de la poli: que à suivre, 
tandis que les pays développés doivent assumer la plupart des responsabilités en ce 
qui concerne les recherches fondamentales. 
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La crise mondiale de l'éducation nécessite que les recherches soient motivées et 
orientées dans une large mesure par l'urgent besoin de formuler politique et priorités. 
Mais ces recherches produiront les généralisations, conceptualisations et théories qui 
sont vraiment nécessaires, non seulement pour le développement de l'éducation 
comme domaine d'étude, mais aussi, en dernier lieu, pour l'affectation plus systé- 
matique de ressources à l'amélioration de l'éducation. 


THE CHANGING ROLE OF SCHOOLING IN SOCIETY 
by O. K. Ky6st16, University of Oulu, Finland 


The crisis in education 

The crisis of education and the need for its reform are notions current 
not only in educational circles, but also in the mass media (Coombs, 1968; 
Silberman, 1970). Various aspects of the present system - its aims, organ- 
ization, methods, administration and technology have been, and are very 
justifiably, continuing to be criticised. The classification of schools into 
several distinct types, with the ever present insistence on “how modern" 
they are, is clearly the legacy of a class society, in which the criteria for 
advancement from one rung on the educational ladder to another are 
dependent on socio-economic factors as was stated in "The social back- 
ground of students and their chance of success at school”, the 23rd session 
of the International Conference on Education held from 15-23 September 
1971 in Geneva (also in the Coleman Report 1966). Such a system of edu- 
cation cannot be considered democratic, and is certainly no longer eco- 
nomically efficient. The comprehensive school movement has made an 
attempt to remove the worst defects, but even it cannot eradicate the 
basic fault — the hierarchical organization of the system. In the U.S.A. for 
example, where almost 100% of the age group enter secondary school, 
and approximately 40%, have access to some form of higher education, the 
crisis in education is far from being solved. To equal or even improve on 
these figures is very often the aim of many developed countries, and every- 
where educational budgets continue to rise (Gaps in Technology, 1970; 
Coombs, 1968), taking an ever-increasing slice of the GNP. Unfortunately, 
rising educational expenditure must inevitably lead to a proportional 
Teduction in other areas of public expenditure. National educational 
Objectives are now being re-examined in the light of recent research which 
has drawn attention to the necessity for long-range planning (Boulding, 
Coombs, Edding, Husén, Kahn, Vaizey, Woodhall and others). The 
Suitability and relevance for the future of the "inherited" hierarchical 
Models of school organization have been questioned. The present system 
reflects a class society, and a dual industrial-agrarian economy. One of 
the system’s aims has been to extend compulsory attendance and increase 
the intake into higher education, thereby attaining total participation in 
Primary education and equal access to secondary and higher education 
Thus attending school is viewed as synonymous with "education or 
"learning", and growing institutionalization renders the perpetuation of 
traditional school structures inevitable. It inculcates authoritarian atti- 
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tudes which are in the interest of politicians and the educational bureau- 
cracy. Organizational reform itself cannot of course solve all of education's 
ills, but the negative effects of the present obsolescent system cannot be 
ignored. 

School curricula and teaching methods have also been widely criticised, 
(Silberman, 1970; Richmond, 1969; Gross, 1969; Bruner, 1960). The 
school system, rather like the armed forces, and the church, has become 
such a self-sufficient, “monastic”, and inward-looking institution that 
young people passing through it are taught skills and assimilate infor- 
mation which are irrelevant to their needs and those of society, both 
present and future. Critics have pointed to the enormous wastage in 
education, from primary to university level, with young people spending 
many years to acquire skills, knowledge, and behavioral patterns which 
must be unlearned when moving into “normal” society. In a word, 
children are trained to be efficient for the institutions of the school, not 
for problem-solving in society. Secondary education has been especially 
criticized (Sudale, 1971). Educational authorities have now and again 
tinkered with the superstructure of curricula, but have not attempted to 
break up rigidly-defined subject boundaries. Informal education is, with 
the exception of some primary grades, a rather rare phenomenon in all 
countries (Rogers, 1970; for criticism see Wallach, 1971). One of the main 
stumbling-blocks to satisfactory curriculum reform is the fact that those 
who are supposed to administer and implement it at the grass-roots 
level are the administrators and teachers trained by and for the old 
system. 

Students are at last protesting against the resistance of the system to 
change, and not unexpectedly, have been condemned by a un-compre- 
hending, authoritarian older generation. The latter forgets that the young 
generation of today has grown up in two conflicting atmospheres — the 
repressive school, and the freer society outside it. The generation gap is an 
immense factor; schools may perpetuate and, in fact, widen it by clinging 
to obsolete curricula and teaching methods. 

One of the major obstructions to successful educational planning is the 
failure to establish clarity on the aims and ends of education. Clear 
planning demands firm objectives — it cannot be based on vague general- 
ities. In the absence of concrete goals, curriculum reform has no point of 
orientation; at best there is synchronisation of curricula and syllabi. In 
many cases this has meant that the textbook has dictated what is taught 
and how it is taught (Silberman 1970). Our schools are still very strongly 
subject-, class-, and taecher-centred, a situation eminently suited to à 
static society. They cannot chose to ignore the call for reform of school 
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d organizations, goals, and teaching processes (e.g. Guthrie-Wynne, 1971; 


, Elam-McLure, 1967). 


-— —Fwlorological models of schooling 

, The futurological models of schooling described here are chosen not so 
much for their prognostic value, as in the hope that they will stimulate 
farther thinking. Based on common developmental trends, they envisage 
yarying structural patterns. International trends in demography, public 
expenditure, technology, manpower, urbanization etc. have been taken 
into consideration. Futurological school models invented by various edu- 
Cationists have also been used (e.g. Adelson, Edding, Green, Harman, 
Husén, Ziegler). 

One of the most interesting examples of futurological model planning 
ds that constructed by Friedrich Edding (1969) for the Project Europe 
2000. He has designed three models, each based on a different society. The 

' first assumes a classic capitalistic society, the third a socialist one, and the 

Second is intermediate between these. Apart from politico-economic 
differences, other relevant characteristics of the three societies are approx- 
imately equivalent. However, Edding retains the traditional school 
Organization in all three. This is, perhaps, because his point of reference, 
the year 2000, is not so far away. He must, one assumes have considered 
the dysfunctional nature of a traditional structure in a rapidly changing 
Society. In fact, most futurological models irrespective of their country of 
origin have not introduced new organizational structures. Jackson (1968) 
and Silberman (1970), though demanding reforms of the old school struc- 
ture, do not propose abolishing it. According to Ashby (1971) the prime 
function of universities should be to teach, which at the highest level 
includes research; the prime “loyality” of their faculty should be to the 
educational process. One can, however, ask whether such a function 
Would be more successfully carried out by more "natural" systems of 
Society. 

AS the structure of schooling is fundamental to the attainment of the 
Goals set for education, and, in addition, to teaching content and methods, 
these will also be discussed, though briefly. The changing society is taken 
as an ever-present background (politics and ideology, technology and 
economy), with education being only one of its facets. Finally, the word 
“schooling” is used here in its widest sense, involving the transmission of 

all kinds of instruction and information, formal and informal, as well as 
Private. 

‘ In the models presented here no age limit is set; escape from the present 

hierarchical age-defined types of school is thus possible. The models are 
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based on the following assumptions about the future development of 

society. 

— Increasing numbers of people are in full-time schooling. The growth in 
GNP permits this development. 

— Differences between types of schools diminish, and there is a growing 
trend towards comprehensive organization. 

— The contrast between general and vocational education is diminishing, 
a development which is evident in new school curricula. The changed 
needs of society, and the emphasis on development of abilities instead 
of the transmission of obsolete knowledge are the main reasons for this 
trend. 

- Knowledge of the complexity of the learning process and the need to 
develop instructional technology require that educational research play 
a leading part in goal-setting, in planning curricula, developing teaching 
methods and media. Thus educational research is allotted a greater 
percentage of the educational budget. 

— Schooling will no longer be limited to particular ages, and all age-groups 
will have access to it. The new educational media do not require school 
buildings or teachers in the traditional sense. 

— Level of education attained will not be a decisive status factor, since 
life-long education will prevail. Examinations and degrees will be 
abolished. 

— Schooling will be assimilated with society and will no longer form a 
separate institution. Learning and living will be synonymous and will 
happen in “natural” organizations: e.g. in the family or an equivalent 
group, in work and leisure situations, in production and in research 
institutions. 

The first four assumptions are supported by present statistical trends 
and will doubtless shape education in the near future irrespective of ideo- 
logical changes. The last three assumptions are more hypothetical, and are 
not based on observable trends. Their realization presupposes vast strides 
in the development of instructional technology, a diminishing of the com- 
petitive mentality (a learned attitude), and far-reaching social and eco- 
nomic changes. Futurological literature has depicted such models (for 
bibliography, see Kahn-Wiener, 1967; Shane, 1971). 


Models 


The models are presented in diagram form, with the various levels 
arranged in temporal order. They are drawn roughly to scale, showing the 
proportional ratios of enrollment at each level. 
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MODEL 1 
Parallel school system 


SOCIETY 
Extra mural and free education 
H 


institutes 


secondary 
school 


Lower 
secondary 
school 


| Kindergarten 
i 


Model 1 presents a parallel school system similar to that still existing in 
Many countries (e.g. England, Finland, Germany, Italy). (The most rigid 
form of parallelism, which separates children from the very beginning, 
hardly exists any more in the public school system.) The lower stage 1s 
common to all children. The time spent in the common primary school 
varies (4-8 years) and after this the paths of study separate. The structure 
is hierarchical with emphasis on selection procedures such as testing and 
examinations. Genuine equality of educational opportunity within such 
an organization is not possible, though inequality can be lessened by 
Brants, loans, and scholarships which reduce the financial burden of 
Secondary and higher education. The content and methods of teaching are 
usually traditional but they can of course be modernized through teacher 
training and curriculum reforms. The encouragement of the competitive 
Mentality in schools as well as in society is characteristic of the develop- 
ment of a meritocracy in these countries, although many of the countries 
with different systems are just as meritocratic. : 

. Model 2A and 2B depict two different types of the hierarchical system 
in which the obligatory basic school extends over a long period of time 
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MODEL 2A 
Hierarchical system 


SOCIETY 
Extra mural and free education 


Vocational Lower Adult 
and general vocational education 
high school school institutes 


{ Preschool education | 


Mover 2B 
Advanced hierarchical system 


SOCIETY 
Extra mural and frec education 


Higher 
education 
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and comprises the lower stage of the old secondary school (gymnasium). 
This kind of organization is being developed in the Scandinavian countries 
as well as in many developing countries, Secondary schools are divided into 
two categories; the first offers general education leading to university 
entrance, while the second is vocational and does not qualify for admission 
to higher education. An alternative model combines general and vocational 
curricula. In the first case (2A) selection occurs immediately after the 
basic school; in the second case (2B), at the time of admission to higher 
education. Adult education in model 2A is integrated with practical life, 
whereas model 2B emphasizes institutionalized adult education, a practice 
followed in Sweden and Finland. 

These models conserve the old hierarchical system, but they also facili- 
tate access to higher education. Admission (see model 2B) does not depend 
on one type of secondary school (grammar school, gymnasium, lycée etc.), 
The need to increase the years spent in full-time education places a great 
burden on the educational budget. 

Model 3 represents the most developed stage of the hierarchical system 
(as in the U.S.A.) where full-time tertiary education is possible for all who 
want it. Adult education has been combined with secondary and higher 
education, or is arranged on a course basis. Sandwich-type study (alternate 
work and study) is also possible. Firms and factories arrange further edu- 


MODEL 3 
Unified school system 


SOCIETY i 
Extra mural and free education 


Higher 


education 


1 Preschool education | 
i 
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cation and co-operate with schools and colleges; their activities in this field 
are subsidised by the state. Changes in manpower requirements, the need 
for a more highly trained labour force, and the need to re-employ older 
people all lead to a greater amount of reschooling. As long as school is a 
separate institution, the balance between the output of the school system 
and manpower needs remains difficult to attain. 

In this model social justice can formally be realized to quite an extent 
through exemption from fees, grants, loans and other economic support. 
The compulsory school age may be lowered (as in England) and other 
means used to compensate for a disadvantagous home milieu (see Morton- 
Watson, 1971). An effective system of adult education can compensate for 
deficiencies in earlier schooling. In some cases, a compulsory period of 
employment could be required for admission to the higher stage or as part 
of the regular school curriculum, as is the case in some socialist countries. 
The latter follow this model in principle, though they still have many 
remnants of older hierarchical models (e.g. élite schools, rigid evaluation 
and examinations). But in capitalist countries it would be possible within 
this model to ensure that each citizen had the right to study on full pay, 
between periods of employment, by financing this through insurance or 
tax receipts. Thus some kind of life-long education may be fully possible 
here (see Levin-Slavet, 1970; Sudale, 1971). An impetus would be given to 
research in curriculum development and teaching methods, and advances 
in educational technology would make instruction more individualized. 
But this model has its negative aspects: the educational process continues 
to give access to prestigous occupations and higher incomes. Systems of 
higher education are over-burdened, and the atmosphere is intensely 
competitive. Finally, such a system is an enormous strain on the economy 
(Council of Europe, Bulletins 3/1970 and 2/1971). 

Model 4 depicts a radically different organization. According to Edding 
the traditional systems will change only when people freely adopt different 
values, or when they are forced to do so. The starting point in model 4 is, 
however, that the traditional system will become so irrelevant to societal 
needs that it will have to be abandoned. The three more speculative 
assumptions stated above will then be valid: education will lose its status 
value, life-long education will be established, and instructional technology 
will make individual study outside the school possible. The modifications 
will first be introduced in secondary and tertiary levels, where status- 
seeking and competitiveness are most rampant. Instruction through mass 
media is also more suited to motivated adults than children. Supply of and 
demand for skills are better balanced if educational occurs in natural 
establishments and is concerned with tasks relevant to life. The transition 
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Mopeı 4 
Basic school system 


Research Program and 
institutes channel centres 


Schooling, practical, cultural and social 
life now involved with each other 


ill probably happen gradually so that graduate dependents of universities 
All at first amalgamate with research institutes whereas their under- 
faduate sections will merge with senior high schools (sixth forms), the 
itter acting like the present junior colleges. This kind of solution has al- 
dy been discussed in the Council of Europe and a similar form has been 
foposed in the U.S.A. (Kaysen, 1971; Machlup 1971). 
Research institutes would give postgraduate instruction, not for exami- 
itions and degrees, but for real needs established in co-operation with 
Tactical establishments, such as firms and factories. Local state and 
al programme centres would develop programmes (contents, methods, 
nedia), in co-operation with commerce, industry etc. The quality of 
dent output would in this way always be checked and corrected. 3 
he basic school in this model still forms a separate institution, giving 


Model 5 represents the total abandonment of the school as " aver 
stitution (as well as of other institutions such as the armed ne 
the church). ion, begins 
ife-long education, or life participation in education, = 
birth, first in the community (various forms of the family, groups etc). 
e the child lives until reaching full legal age (14-16 Tu iin 
People gradually grow to adulthood instead of qualifying BOUE. 
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Moper 5 
Life integrated system 


Schooling, practical, cultural and 
social life involved with each other 


Research Program and 
institutes wee} channel centres 


Different family structures and/or 
collective groupings 


in schools. Education then is no longer apart from life but an essential part 
of it. There is no controversy between education and instruction because 
they are identical. Everyone is an educator in a sense and the aims of 
education are concomitant with the goals of society. 

Educational technology has advanced so far that basic education can 
also be given in a "natural" community setting. Man does not need to 
search and compete for schooling any more: society offers it to him in 
different ways. New technological media are applied to learning (for a list 
of relevant innovations, see Kahn-Wiener, 1967; Shane, 1971). Sophistic- 
ated television systems guarantee reciprocal communication. No separation 
according to age is needed in principle; time and place do not limit 
advancement. Socialization is no longer the duty of the school, it is the 
function of the community and the social group. Everyone's life is conti- 
nuously involved with work, study, recreation and rest. Educational 
content is in every phase strongly task-oriented. " 

Teachers, in the conventional sense, have disappeared, as have pupils, 
examinations, and degrees. Competition has disappeared from working life, 
sport and from other activities, at an individual as well as at a national 
level. The suitability of individuals for tasks is decided through action 
criteria. There is a return to the Schooling structure of primitive society, 
where life itself was educative, with a great difference in the complexity of 
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content and techniques. Instead of the conformity of ancient society, the 
model makes possible a richness and variety of life whose particular form 
depends on the economic, technical and ideological structure of the 
society. 


Conclusions 

So far, with a few exceptions, reforms of schooling still adhere to 
traditional concepts. The reasons for this are easy to understand: super- 
ficial reforms are safer than radical structural ones (Husén, 1971). Every- 
where the school-leaving age is being raised, increased participation in 
secondary and higher education is being advocated and the educational 
costs are becoming a larger proportion of the GNP. This assuages demands 
for egalitarianism and economic stability. Lengthy school attendance is 
seen as the key to raising the cultural standard of individuals and nations. 
There is discussion on reforms inside the school (see Silberman, 1970) but 
few teachers understand these. Students notice only the monolithic resist- 
ance to change and so oppose the total system. Yet the school authorities 
work in good faith and in a sense rightly because they act within the legal 
framework. Katz (1971) has stressed the great role bureaucracy plays in 
the discourse of traditional education. 

The educational crisis of the twentieth century is, however, as serious 
a problem as pollution. No doubt our school system has an important 
role to play in guiding the development of mankind, but it is doubtful 
whether its present structure and content are relevant for the future. This 
article has examined only the organizational aspects of schooling - a field 
in which forecasting future developments is as difficult as in any other, or 
perhaps even harder, since developments depend on many human factors 
Which are not easy to predict by extrapolation from statistical data (Shane, 
1971, Young, 1968). Educational planning must, in these circumstances, 
look for inspiration to innovative models of development. Unfortunately, 
educational planning at the national level takes place in more or less offi- 
cial committees where the future is understood simply asa linear projection 
of the present, although some comparative statistics have been collected 
and discussed (UNESCO, ITEP, OECD reports) and attempts made to 
widen horizons (Coombs, Husén). In Sweden a group of leading educators 
Tecently examined (using the Delphi technique) models of schooling for 
the year 2000, but it is symptomatic that the standard response to really 
pe toca! items was a complete absence of any discussion at all (Husén, 

0). 

Many radical thinkers have expressed sharp critiques (e.g. Gross, 1969) 
of the present situation. Among them, Everett Reimer, Ivan Illich and Paul 
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Goodman have proposed that the school as an establishment should be 
completely abolished. Others advocate reforms within the existing system 
(Schaefer, 1967; Taylor, 1969; Silberman, 1970; Guthrie-Wynne, 1971). 
This author believes that we need radical changes to free ourselves of the 
traditional machinery in education (Green, 1969; Eurich, 1969 and 1968). 
This article is an attempt to promote discussion on change in the organ- 
izational field. 
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Æ ROLE EN MUTATION DE L'ENSEIGNEMENT DANS LA SOCIETE 
par O. K. Kvósrio 


il sérieuse que soit devenue au 20° siècle la crise en éducation, elle s'aggravera 
à l'avenir, lorsque nos structures scolaires traditionnelles seront encore moins 
r ées aux besoins de la société. 
n nombre considérable de réformes pédagogiques ont été préconisées et sont mi- 
s en pratique. Cependant, ce sont toutes des réformes prises au sein dy systéme 
önnel. Il est clair que des changements relatives à la formation d'enseignants, 
méthodes d'enseignement et aux programmes d'étude pourraient considérable- 
t améliorer l'éducation. Mais de véritables modifications ne peuvent réellement 
oduire que si l'on abandonne radicalement les notions traditionnelles de l'en- 
ment, 
article présente six modeles d'organisation scolaire. Les modéles de 1 à 3 de- 
ignent les systtmes contemporains d'éducation, basés sur une conception tradi- 
lle, tandis que le modèle 4 présuppose que ces systèmes traditionnels, ne cor- 
ondant plus aux besoins de la société, devront étre abandonné. Les modèles 5 et 


nent un concept d'enseignement entiérement nouveau et EIUS di Er 
on de l'école comme institution séparée; de plus, la. eal le grou- 


est répartie parmi les centres plus “naturels” de la société: la nee 
l'endroit de travail. L'éducation n'est plus un concept spécifique d'âge: pera 
Permanente est bien stablie. Les enseignants, pris dans les sens conven 
disparu; en fait, toute personne est enseignante. — s 
usqu’& présent, les autorités de planification ue ont ker qum il 
plement comme un développement linéaire du présent. On espere que 


avec ces modéles futurologiques de l'enseignement exercera un impact bien- 


Sur les maniéres rigides de penser. 
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DIE SICH WANDELNDE ROLLE DER SCHULUNG 
IN DER GESELLSCHAFT 


von O. K. Kvósrio 


So ernst auch die Bildungskrise im 20. Jahrhundert geworden ist, so wird sie in 
Zukunft doch noch schlimmer, wenn unsere traditionellen Schulstrukturen den Be- 
dürfnissen der Gesellschaft noch weniger entsprechen. 

Eine beträchtliche Anzahl von Bildungsreformen ist befürwortet und in die Praxis 
umgesetzt worden; dabei handelt es sich aber lediglich um Anderungen innerhalb 
des traditionellen Systems. Selbstverständlich können Reformen in der Lehreraus- 
bildung, den Unterrichtsmethoden und den Curricula das Bildungswesen erheblich 
verbessern, aber eine echte Wandlung kann nur stattfinden nach einem radikalen 
Bruch mit traditionellen Vorstellungen des Schulwesens. 

Dieser Artikel stellt sechs verschiedene Modelle für das Bildungswesen dar: Mo- 
delle 1-3 schildern gegenwürtige, in traditionellen Vorstellungen wurzelnde Bil- 
dungssysteme, während Modell 4 von der Annahme ausgeht, die traditionellen Sys- 
teme werden für die Bedürfnisse der Gesellschaft dermaßen irrelevant werden, daß 
man sie wird aufgeben müssen. Modelle 5 and 6 stellen ein ganz neues Konzeptdes Bil- 
dungswesens vor, zu dem das Verschwinden der Schule als getrennter Institution 
gehört; die pädagogische Verantwortung wird auf die “natürlicheren” Einrichtun- 
gen der Gesellschaft verteilt — die Familie, die Gruppe, den Arbeitsplatz. Bildung 
ist nicht mehr ein altersspezifischer Begriff, sondern umfaßt nunmehr das ganze 
Leben. Lehrer im konventionellen Sinn sind verschwunden; tatsächlich ist jeder ein 
Lehrer. 

Bisher haben die für die Bildungsplanung Verantwortlichen die Zukunft einfach 
als lineare Entwicklung der Gegenwart verstanden. Man hofft, daß sich die Begeg- 
nung mit diesen futorologischen Modellen des Erziehungswesens wohltätig auf ihre 
festgefahrene Denkweise auswirken wird. 


5 PROBLEME DER BILDUNGSPLANUNG 
IN ENTWICKLUNGSLÄNDERN - DAS BEISPIEL TANZANIA 


von Knut GERLACH, Universität Regensburg 


Frühe Ansätze und Ziele der Bildungsplanung 

Tanzania ist eines der wenigen Entwicklungsländer, in dem schon zu 
Beginn der sechziger Jahre erkannt wurde, daß wirtschaftliches Wachstum 
eine Bildungsplanung voraussetzt. Die im Vergleich zu den übrigen Ent- 
wicklungslándern mit einem zeitlichen Vorsprung in die Wege geleitete 
Ausrichtung des Bildungswesens auf den Arbeitskräftebedarf der Volks- 
Wirtschaft führte in Tanzania fast zwangsläufig zu einer frühzeitig ein- 
Setzenden wissenschaftlichen, sich dabei aber betont an empirischen Er- 
gebnissen orientierenden Diskussion über Methoden, Ziele und Ergebnisse 
der Bildungsplanung. 

Die ersten zum Teil schon vor der Unabhängigkeit des Landes vorge- 
mommenen Analysen zur Arbeitskrüftesituation! kamen übereinstimmend 
zu dem Ergebnis, daß zunächst eine Ausweitung des Sekundarschulwesens 
Vorrang habe, um den künftigen Bedarf an qualifizierten Arbeitskräften 

decken zu können. Außerdem verfolgte die Regierung Tanzanias schon zu 
diesem Zeitpunkt auf der Grundlage des Berichts der Afrikanisierungs- 
` kommission? das Ziel, bis 1980 die ausländischen Arbeitskräfte auf allen 
Qualifikationsebenen durch entsprechend vorgebildete Afrikaner zu er- 
Setzen. Dem Aufbau des Sekundarschulwesens wurde also aufgrund wissen- 
Schaftlicher Analysen und politischer Präferenzen der Vorrang gegeben. 
Die Institutionalisierung der Bildungsplanung wurde durch den 1963 
veröffentlichten Tobias-Report3 gefördert. Der Tobias-Report enthielt 
- vorallem die dann schon 1964 befolgte Empfehlung, eine vom Erziehungs- 
Ministerium unabhängige “Manpower Planning Division” aufzubauen. 
Aufgabe dieser Abteilung sollte es sein, Arbeitskräftebedarfspläne als Teil- 
des vorgesehenen Fünfjahresplanes sowie davon abhängige, mög- 
ausgeglichene Bildungsbilanzen in Zusammenarbeit mit dem 
ehungsministerium aufzustellen. Ferner enthielt der Tobias-Report 
tine nach Berufsgruppen unterteilte Übersicht über die Bestandsgrößen 
an hochqualifizierten Arbeitskräften sowie eine Vorausschätzung der 
achfrage nach Arbeitskräften für die Zeiträume von zwei und fünf 
Jahren, wobei wieder betont wurde, daß insbesondere die Anzahl der 
darschulen, aber auch die der tertiären Bildungseinrichtungen ver- 
EróBert werden müßte. 1 
d Ergebnis dieser 1963 vom Tobias-Report eingeleiteten Entwicklung 
Sind die Manpower Surveys von 19644 und 1969,5 die jeweils Bestandteile 
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der in diesen Jahren verbindlich gewordenen wirtschaftlichen und sozialen 

Entwicklungspläne sind. In Tanzania werden demnach drei grundlegende 

bildungspolitische Ziele verfolgt :9 

(1) Die Einführung der allgemeinen Primarschulausbildung bis 1989; 

(2) Die Substitution aller ausländischen Arbeitskräfte auf allen Qualifi- 
kationsebenen durch Afrikaner bis zum Jahre 1980; 

(3) Die Expansion der sekundären und tertiären Bildungseinrichtungen 
entsprechend der Nachfrage nach qualifizierten Arbeitskräften. 

Abbildung 1 verdeutlicht den Aufbau des Bildungswesens in Tanzania. 
Allerdings enthält sie nur die Ausschnitte des Bildungswesens, die für die 
folgende Darstelling von Wichtigkeit sind. 


Der gegenwärtige Stand der Bildungsplanung 

Primarschulbereich. Das erste grundlegende bildungspolitische Ziel, die 
Einführung der allgemeinen siebenjährigen Primarschulausbildung bis 
1989, und die zur Realisierung des Zieles erforderlichen Maßnahmen lassen 
sich als Teile einer bildungspolitischen Strategie interpretieren, deren 
Verwandtschaft mit dem social demand approach unverkennbar ist.’ Diese 
Interpretation der Bildungsplanung im Primarschulbereich erscheint auf- 
grund von zwei Überlegungen plausibel. Erstens wird nicht beabsichtigt, 
Einschulungsquoten (Standard I) und Absolventenzahlen (Standard VII) 
auf die Nachfrage nach Arbeitskräften dieser schulischen Qualifikation 
und auf die angestrebten Übergänge in das Sekundarschulwesen auszu- 
richten. So wurden beispielweise 1969 157.986 Schüler? eingeschult. Die 
Zahl der Primarschulabgänger betrug 1969 59.383; von diesen konnten 
nur 7.149 ihre Ausbildung in Sekundarschulen fortsetzen, 52.234 erhóhten 
das Angebot auf dem Arbeitsmarkt, auf dem in demselben Jahr nur 16.215 
neue Arbeitsplätze für abhängig Beschäftigte zur Verfügung standen.? 
Festzuhalten ist also, daB schon heute die überwiegende Mehrzahl der 
Primarschulabsolventen keine Lohnarbeit findet. Zu erwarten ist auBer- 
dem, daß der Anteil der Primarschulabsolventen, die eine abhängige Be- 
scháftigung finden werden, dann am geringsten sein wird, wenn das Ziel 
der allgemeinen Primarschulausbildung realisiert worden ist. Diese hier 
nur angedeuteten Probleme werden später ausführlich behandelt, wobei 
insbesondere auch auf den Widerspruch zwischen der angestrebten Orien- 
tierung der Primarschulausbildung auf die sozialistische, kooperative, 
lándliche Gemeinschaft (Ujamaa) und der strengen Leistungsauslese für 
die weiterführende Ausbildung eingegangen wird. 

Die Interpretation der bildungspolitischen Strategie im Sinne eines 
social demand approach wird zweitens durch folgende Überlegungen plav- 
sibel. Da der Sekundar- und Tertiärsektor des Bildungswesens bevorzu 
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ausgebaut wird und dadurch finanzielle Ressourcen gebunden werd 
verzögert sich der Ausbau des Primarschulwesens. Die Nachfrage nad 
Primarschulausbildung kann deshalb zu einem erheblichen Teil nicht b 
friedigt werden.!? Ein Anhaltspunkt für diese Vermutung ist der untere 
schiedliche Anteil der Primarschüler an der Altersgruppe der 7 bis I 

jährigen in ausgewählten Regionen Tanzanias z.B. des Jahres 1969 (s. 
Tabelle 1). 


TABELLE | 


Durchschnittliches Pro-Kopf-Einkommen im Jahre 1967 und Prozentsatz der Schüler. 
in der Primarschule im Jahre 1969 in ausgewählten Region-n 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Durchschnittli- Rangfolge Altersgruppe Zahl der Pri- Rangfo 
Region ches Pro-Kopf- von (1) der 7 bis 13- marschülerals ` von (4) 


Einkommen jährigen Prozentsatz 
(in Shs.) von (3) 
Kilimanjaro 650 1 107.390 75,9 
Arusha 615 2 100.440 34,9 
Mwanza 375 3 173.610 33,5 
Mtwara 360 4 171.300 33,8 
Ruvuma 340 5 64.670 49,0 
Coast 330 6 129.040 39,0 


Quelle: Nicht veröffentlichte statistische Angaben des Erziehungsministeriums if 
Tanzania und Tanzania Second-Five-Year-Plan for Economic and Soo 


Development, rst July, 1969—30th June, 1974. Vol. III: Regional Perspectives 
Dar-es-Salaam: Government Printer, 1970, S. 11. 


Die unterschiedliche Rangeinstufung der Regionen nach den Merkma 
“Regionales Pro-Kopf-Einkommen" und “Prozentsatz der Primarsch 
an der Altersgruppe der 7 bis 13jährigen” läßt wahrscheinlich den Schl CG 
zu, daß in diesem Fall nicht die Höhe des Pro-Kopf-Einkommens die 
Nachfrage nach Primarschulausbildung determiniert, sondern daß in de 
Regionen ein unterschiedliches, aber starres Angebot auf eine schon be | 
den gegebenen Einkommen in allen Regionen sehr elastische Nachfrag 
nach Ausbildung trifft. 

Dieübrigen Ausbildungsbereiche. Der Hauptzweck der Manpower Surveys. 
von 1964 und 196911 ist darin zu sehen, Richtlinien für die Bildungsplanung 
zu formulieren, damit die — nach dem oben genannten dritten Ziel der 
Bildungsplanung - erforderlichen Investitionen im Sekundar- und Tertiár 
sektor des Bildungswesens durchgeführt werden können. Von den 
Verfügung stehenden Techniken der Bildungsplanung werden explizit d 
Arbeitskräftebedarfsplanung (manpower forecasting) und, wie ich meine 
implizit das Verfahren der Planakkumulation!? verwendet. 
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Um die Aufgaben der Bildungsplanung, insbesondere die Planung von 
Ausbildungseinrichtungen zu erleichtern, wurde bei der Bestandsaufnahme 
der Berufe mit mittleren und hohen Qualifikationsanforderungen eine 
Gruppeneinteilung vorgenommen,!? bei der die International Standard 
Classification of Occupations der ILO Verwendung fand. 

Kategorie A: Berufe, für die normalerweise eine abgeschlossene Univer- 
sitätsausbildung verlangt wird. 

Kategorie B: Berufe, für die in der Regel nach dem Abschluß der vier- 
jährigen Sekundarschulausbildung eine weitere schulge- 
bundene Ausbildung zwischen einem und drei Jahren aus- 
reicht. 

Kategorie C: Berufe, in denen normalerweise der Abschluß der vier- 
jährigen Sekundarschulausbildung, jedoch keine weitere 
schulgebundene Ausbildung, erforderlich ist. Hierzu zählen 
insbesondere gelernte Büroangestellte und Facharbeiter in 
modernen Facharbeiterberufen.14 

Kategorie D: Berufe, für die nur ein Abschlußder Primarschulausbildung 
notwendig erscheint. Diese Berufe werden allerdings nur 
in die Analyse einbezogen, um das Bild bei den gelernten 
Arbeitern abzurunden. 

Der Manpower Survey von 1969 enthält nun im Anschluß an diese 
Bestandsaufnahme eine Nachfrageprognose nach Arbeitskräften der vier 
genannten Kategorien. Die Prognose bezieht sich auf den Zeitraum des 
zweiten Fünfjahresplanes (1969-1974) ;in ihr werden folgende Komponen- 
ten unterschieden: 

7 Ersatznachfrage15 


(1) Ersatznachfrage aufgrund der angestrebten Substitution ausländischer 
Arbeitskräfte durch gleichwertig ausgebildete Afrikaner. ; 

(2) Ersatznachfrage aufgrund des Ausscheidens afrikanischer Arbeitskrüfte 
aus dem Erwerbsleben (sog. ''demographische Abschreibung”). 


7 Zusatznachfrage 


(1) der öffentlichen Hand. Die Zusatznachfrage nach qualifizierten Arbeits- 
kráften seitens der óffentlichen Hand wurde mit Hilfe eines Verfahrens prog- 
nostiziert, das sich am besten mit dem Begriff “ r umschrei- 
ben läßt. Die Anwendung dieses Verfahrens setzt eine möglichst langfristige und 
verbindliche Personalplanung aller staatlichen Dienststellen voraus. — 
ist erforderlich, daB diese Personalplanungen “nach aggregierbaren Meth : 
undmit aggregierbaren Kategorien vorliegen”,16 wasaufgrund des zweiten Fünf- 
jahresplanes müglich war. Mit diesem Verfahren dürfte eine ziemlich pe 
Schätzung dieser Komponente der Zusatznachfrage môglich gewesen EUH ES 
ist für die Gesamtprognose des Arbeitskraftebedarfs umso wertvoller, 
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von den 333.755 abhängig Beschäftigten fast ein Drittel Bedienstete der öffent- 
lichen Hand waren.!? 

(2) der parastaatlichen Dienststellen und der privaten Unternehmungen. 
Eine Darstellung der Prognosemethode dieser Komponente der Zusatznachfrage 
erübrigt sich, da die Bildungsplanung in Tanzania hier genau der von der OECD 
im Rahmen des "Mediterranean Regional Project" entwickelten Methodik 
folgt.1® 


— Nachfrageüberhänge aus dem ersten Fünfjahresplan 


Nicht besetzte Stellen der Kategorien A bis C zum Zeitpunkt der Bestands- 
aufnahme werden, soweit die “Manpower Planning Division” von ihnen Kennt- 
nis erhielt, als Komponente der Arbeitskräftenachfrage in der zweiten Plan- 
periode betrachtet. 


Mit Hilfe der obigen Verfahrensweisen wurden für die Nachfrage nach 
Arbeitskräften der Kategorien A bis C von 1969/70 bis 1973/74 die in 
Tabelle 2 wiedergegebenen Daten ermittelt. 


TABELLE 2 
Nachfrage und Angebot von qualifizierten Arbeitskräften 1969/70 bis 1973/74 
Nachfrage Angebot (geplante Zahl der 
Berufsgruppe (geschätzte Arbeits- Abgänger aus der vier- 
kräftenachfrage) jährigen Sekundarschule 
Kategorie A 3.849 öffentliche Schulen 33.844 
Kategorie B 12.333 Privatschulen 3.497 
Kategorie C 13.109 
Sicherheitsaufschlag 8.050 
Summe 37.341 37.341 


un a ab i Ei C8 


Quelle: Manpower Survey 1969, (S. Anm. 5), S. 11. 


Nach Tabelle 2 bestimmt mithin die Zahl der Sekundarschulabgänger 
auf der Angebotsseite, ob ein Ausgleich von Angebot an und Nachfrage 
nach qualifizierten Arbeitskräften erreicht werden kann. 


Der grundlegende Widerspruch in der Bildungsplanung Tanzanias 

Durch die Anwendung unterschiedlicher Verfahren der Bildungsplanung 
— social demand approach im Primarschulbereich, Verfahren der Plan- 
akkumulation und der Arbeitskräftebedarfsprognose in den übrigen 
Bildungsbereichen — wird zwar gewährleistet, daß verschiedene bildungs- 
politische Ziele angestrebt und unterschiedliche Entwicklungen in den 
einzelnen Bereichen des Bildungswesens verwirklicht werden können, 
doch wird damit zugleich ein grundlegender Widerspruch in das System 
der Bildungsplanung eingebaut. Allerdings ist zu beachten, dab dieser 
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pruch selbst wieder als Ausdruck einer vorerst hinzunehmenden 
hen Wirtschaftsstruktur aufgefaßt werden kann. Dies wird im 
den näher ausgeführt. 

hohe Nachfrage nach einer Primarschulausbildung kommt in folgen- 


1968 1974 
Standard I 155.802 208.400 
Standard VII (Primarschulabsolventen) 57.381 107.900 


, erreichen etwa 90 Prozent Standard IV, nur etwa 50 Prozent 
fund der strengen selektiven Prüfungen nach Standard IV, den 
iten Zyklus der Grundschule (Standard V). Diese selektiven Prüfungen 
im Laufe des zweiten Fünfjahresplanes allmáhlich reduziert und 
1974 ganz abgeschafft werden.21 
lie vergróBerte Schülerzahl in Standard I und der vorgesehene Wegfall 
selektiven Prüfungen nach Standard IV erklären die rasche Zunahme 
Primarschulabsolventen bis 1974. Da in der gleichen Zeitspanne die 
der Sekundarschüler (Form I) nur von 6.989 auf 8.160 zunimmt,?? 
die Übergangsquote von der Primar- zur Sekundarschule von 14 auf 
zent. Der Übergang in die Sekundarschulen, deren Angebot ent- 
nd dem Arbeitskräftebedarf gesteuert wird, bleibt also einem 
kleineren Prozentsatz von Primarschulabsolventen vorbehalten. 
Anzeichen deuten allerdings darauf hin, daß diese Entwicklung die 
ichtung privater, staatlich nicht unterstützter Sekundarschulen vor 
m durch religióse Gemeinschaften über die in der Bildungsplanung vor- 
hene Anzahl hinaus ermutigt.23 Die private Nachfrage nach Sekundar- 
usbildung wird das prognostizierte Angebot an Sekundarschul- 
tzen erheblich übertreffen. 
die Wahrscheinlichkeit dieser Entwicklung spricht auBerdem der 
stand, daB von den 350.000 Primarschulabsolventen der Jahre 1969 
einschließlich 1973 nur zwischen 65.000 und 70.000 eine Lohnarbeit 
en werden.?4 
M. Die nach dem social demand approach im Bereich der Primarschulaus- 
ldung vorgehende Bildungsplanung muB demnach beachten, daB — wie 
gezeigt wurde — 80 Prozent der Primarschulabsolventen als Selb- 
ge in der Landwirtschaft arbeiten müssen, und daB die private Nach- 
€ nach einer Sekundarschulausbildung nicht zu einer Ausweitung des 
` Sekundarschulangebots führen darf, die über die von der Arbeitskräfte- 
bedarfsplanung vorgesehene hinausgeht. 

Mindestens 80 Prozent der Primarschulabgänger müßten demnach 
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schon während ihrer Schulzeit mit Hilfe von erst noch zu schaffenden 
Lehrplänen auf die Lebens- und Arbeitsbedingungen in der Subsistenz- 
wirtschaft vorbereitet werden. Das Bildungswesen, vor allem die Primar- 
schulausbildung, “must also prepare young people for the work they will 
be called upon to do in the society which exists in Tanzania — a rural socie- 
ty where improvement will depend largely upon the efforts of the people 
in agriculture and in village development.’’?> 

Die inhaltliche Orientierung der Primarschulausbildung an landwirt- 
schaftlichen Tátigkeiten soll nun in Tanzania mit der Vermittlung von 
sozialen Werten verbunden werden, die die Entwicklung des afrikanischen 
Sozialismus tanzanischer Ausprágung fórdern. Ermutigt werden soziale 
Werte wie kooperative Arbeit, Gleichheit und die Verantwortung, nach 
den eigenen Fähigkeiten zu arbeiten, ohne unbedingt nach ihnen entlohnt 
zu werden.?6 Grundlegende soziale Einheit des afrikanischen Sozialismus 
ist die auf diesen Werten basierende Ujamaa, eine vor allem ländliche, 
sozialistisch-kooperative Gemeinschaft. 

Trotzdem zielt die Primarschulausbildung bis heute darauf ab, die 
Schüler auf die Sekundarschulausbildung vorzubereiten. Die Ausbildung 
ist elitär, in erster Linie darauf abgestellt, den Interessen und Bedürfnissen 
einer kleinen Minoritát von Schülern zu dienen, die intellektuell in der 
Lage sind, das gesamte Bildungssystem zu durchlaufen. Die Normen der 
Leistungsauslese werden, verfolgt man ihre Herkunft, von den Ansprüchen 
diktiert, die eine Universität an ihre künftigen Studenten stellen muB.? 

Der Bruch in der Ausbildungspyramide Tanzanias zwischen Standard 
VII und Form I, der auf unterschiedliche Bildungsplanungskonzeptionen 
für den Primar- und Sekundarschulbereich zurückzuführen ist, wirkt sich 
eben deshalb so verhángnisvoll aus, weil es nicht gelingt bzw. nicht ge- 
lingen kann, die beiden Bildungsbereiche vollständig voneinander zu 
isolieren. Die Méglichkeit des Übergangs in die Sekundarschule mit ihren 
vielfältigen Vorteilen führt eben dazu, daß vier Fünftel der Primarschüler 
inadáquat ausgebildet werden. 

Im vorletzten Teil dieses Artikels wird untersucht, ob die Anwendung 
von zusätzlichen Verfahren der Bildungsplanung zur Lósung des hier 
dargestellten Problems beitragen kann. 

Grundsátzlich ware es logisch, den Ausbildungsinhalten Vorrang 7" 
geben, die von der Mehrzahl der Absolventen einer Ausbildungsstufe für 
ihre beruflichen Tätigkeiten benötigt werden.28 Dies würde allerdings 
bedeuten, daß insbesondere von den Sekundarschülern in Form V und VI 
zusätzliche schulische Leistungen gefordert werden müssen. Unter Um- 
ständen könnte jedoch der Zielkonflikt zwischen der direkten Ausbildung 
des Schülers für den Arbeitsmarkt bzw. für die ländliche Subsisten 
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wirtschaft und dem systematischen Aufbau der Ausbildung von der 
Primar- bis zur Hochschule dazu zwingen, die Konzeption eines durch- 
gängigen Bildungswesens aufzugeben. 


Ökonomische Überlegungen zur Bildungsplanung in Tanzania 

Es fällt zunächst auf, daß trotz der Anwendung unterschiedlicher 
Techniken der Bildungsplanung, eigentlich ökonomische Fragestellungen 
in der Bildungsplanung Tanzanias fehlen. Für den social demand approach 
bedarf dies keines weiteren Beweises. Auch beim manpower forecasting 
approach handelt es sich weniger um ein ökonomisches als vielmehr um ein 
technisches Verfahren zur Ermittlung von Anforderungen an das Bildungs- 
wesen.29 Bei diesem Verfahren besteht zudem noch folgende Gefahr: “In 
most of the third world, positions and salaries have been classified on the 
basis of educational certification; the rigidity of this correlation makes 
manpower forecasts into self-fulfilling prophecies. But it is far more 
important to know what skills are required and in what combinations, 
than to know how many degree and certificate holders are required for 
posts, the chief qualification for which is the possession of the diploma or 
certificate,’’30 

So erscheint die Aufstellung des Arbeitskräftebedarfs der Kategorien A 
bis C nur als die Lösung eines technischen Problems. Die ökonomische 
Analyse hat sich jedoch einmal mit der Frage zu befassen, welche Kom- 
plementaritäts- und Substitutionsbeziehungen zwischen beruflichen Tätig- 
keiten bestehen, zum anderen mit dem Problem, durch welche Ausbildungs- 
maßnahmen dieser Bedarf befriedigt werden soll. Es müßten also die 
Erträge und Kosten der Investitionen in verschiedenen Ausbildungswegen 
untersucht werden. 

Der Grad der Exaktheit der Bildungsbilanz Tanzanias hängt nicht zu- 
letzt von der Sicherheit ab, mit der von bestimmten Berufen auf Aus- 
bildungserfordernisse geschlossen werden kann. Anderson meint, daß die 
genaue Entsprechung zwischen Berufsausübung und Ausbildungsqualifi- 
kation erst bewiesen werden müßte.31 Die meisten Bildungspläne enthal- 
ten aber hierüber nur Vermutungen. 

Außerdem wird in mehreren Untersuchungen aufgrund überzeugender 
empirischer Befunde bezweifelt, daß eine eindeutige Entsprechung dieser 
Art existiert.32 Es wird vielmehr nachgewiesen, daß es fast regelmäßig 
verschiedene Kombinationen von schulgebundener und nichtschulgebun- 
dener Ausbildung gibt, die zur Ausübung jeweils der gleichen Tätigkeiten 
befähigen. “The result of the employment of any skill is a variable, the 
Magnitude of which depends upon the complements DORE au aus p! 
non-human factors.”33 Die Auswahl dieser verschiedenen, möglichen 
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Kombinationen nach Gesichtspunkten der Effektivität und Kosten der 
Ausbildung zählt zu den wichtigsten Aufgaben der Bildungsplanung. Dies 
sei an zwei Beispielen erläutert. 

Der Tätigkeitsbereich von Technikern in Tanzania erstreckt sich von 
der Ausübung von Aufsichtsfunktionen bis zur Ausübung von Tätigkeiten 
eines Ingenieurassistenten. Der Bedarf an Technikern wird prognistiziert 
unter der Voraussetzung, daß Facharbeiter ausschließlich von den para- 
staatlichen Dienststellen und den privaten Unternehmen ausgebildet 
werden. Von der Bildungsplanung wäre zu prüfen, ob nicht Produktions- 
aufgaben genausogut durchgeführt werden können, wenn die Aufsichts- 
funktionen von Facharbeitern wahrgenommen werden, die in speziellen 
Ausbildungsprogrammen zu Vorarbeitern und Meistern weitergebildet 
worden sind. 

Das zweite Beispiel: Die Pläne des Gesundheitsministeriums enthalten 
neben der Anzahl der neu zu errichtenden Hospitäler und Gesundheits- 
zentren Angaben über Qualität und Quantität des erforderlichen Perso- 
nals.% Bei diesen Angaben, die auf Erfahrungswerten beruhen, wird nicht 
berücksichtigt, daß sich Leistungen bei gegebenen medizinischen Ausrüs- 
tungen mit unterscheidlich zusammengesetztem Personal erbringen lassen. 

Werden solche Substitutionsmöglichkeiten in der Ausbildung in Er- 
wägung gezogen, so kann es sich wegen der vielfach unterschiedlichen 
Länge und Kosten der Ausbildung durchaus zeigen, daß bei gleichbleiben- 
dem Einsatz finanzieller Mittel für die Ausbildung mehr produziert werden 
kann bzw. mehr medizinische Dienstleistungen zur Verfügung stehen. Die 
rigide Zuordnung von Beruf und Ausbildung in der Bildungsplanung 
Tanzanias führt folglich dazu, daß ein kostenminimaler Einsatz der Res- 
sourcen nur zufällig möglich ist, da Substitutionsmöglichkeiten zwischen 
Berufen und folglich in der Ausbildung nicht systematisch analysiert 
werden. Eine Ausschöpfung der Substitutionsmöglichkeiten wird erst dann 
möglich, wenn zuvor Berufsinhalte und Tätigkeitsmerkmale von der 
Bildungsplanung systematisch erfaßt werden. Dann ließe sich auch eine 
Trennung der bisher vorherrschenden Beziehung von Lohn und Ausbildung 
verwirklichen, da die Berufshierarchie nicht mehr durch Ausbildungs- 
erfordernisse, sondern nach Tätigkeitsmerkmalen definiert werden könnte, 

Die Ausrichtung des weiterführenden Bildungswesens auf die Ausbildung 
für die Berufe der Kategorien A bis C hatte zur Folge, daß auf der An- 
gebotsseite die Sekundarschulabgänger zur Schlüsselgröße wurden. So ist 
z.B. bis zum Abschluß der Sekundarschule (Form IV) grundsätzlich noch 
keine Entscheidung darüber gefallen, ob ein Schüler beispielsweise Fach- 
arbeiter, Arzt oder Ökonom wird. Durch die generell umfassende Aus- 
bildung der Schiiler wird zwar die Flexibilitat des Bildungssystems erhöht, 
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werden die Möglichkeiten der Substitution zwischen Ausbildungsrichtun- 
gen verbessert, was wiederum grundsátzlich die Aufgabe der Bildungs- 
planung, zu einem Ausgleich von Angebot und Nachfrage auf spezifischen 
Arbeitsmärkten beizutragen, erleichtert.9 Es ist aber zu vermuten, daß 
die auf diese Weise erzielte Verbesserung der Funktionsf&higkeit der 
Bildungsplanung mit erheblichen Alternativkosten verbunden ist. 

$o kann normalerweise für die Facharbeiterausbildung zwischen zwei 
Alternativen gewählt werden: (1) On-the-job training und begleitende Aus- 
bildung in Abend- oder Tageskursen, oder: (2) Berufliche Ausbildung in 
Berufsausbildungszentren und begleitendes in-plant training. 

Die erste Alternative ist in Tanzania für die Absolventen von Sekundar- 
schulen vorgesehen. Es zeigt sich aber, daß auf diesem Wege die Sekundar- 
schulabsolventen vier weitere Ausbildungsjahre bis zur Facharbeiter- 
prüfung benötigen. “This means to become a skilled craftsman after 
standard seven a student attending a secondary technical school needs 
8 years of school and industrial training."3€ Auf dem Wege der zweiten 
Alternative erreicht der Primarschulabgänger dasselbe Ausbildungsziel in 
einer gegenüber dem Sekundarschulabsolventen um vier Jahre verkürzten 
Ausbildungszeit, so daB es offensichtlich eine Verschwendung knapper 
Ressourcen ist, fiir die Facharbeiterausbildung in den modernen Fach- 
arbeiterberufen einen Sekundarschulabschluß vorauszusetzen.4? Anhand 
dieses Beispiels wird klar, daß es in Bezug auf das Verhältnis zwischen der 
Funktionsfähigkeit der Bildungsplanung, die bei den Berufen der Kate- 
gorien A bis C von den Verfahrensweisen der Planakkumulation und des 
manpower forecasting approach ausgeht, und der kostenminimalen Ge- 
staltung von Ausbildungsgängen ein — allerdings prinzipiell schwer lös- 
bares - Optimierungsproblem gibt. 

Die Zuständigkeit für die Sekundarausbildung, die bisherige Grundlage 
für die Facharbeiterausbildung, liegt beim Ministry of National Edu- 
cation; die Zuständigkeit der als substitutiv anzuschenden Berufsaus- 
bildung beim Ministry of Communications, Transport and Labour. Es hat 
sich in fast allen Entwicklungsländern gezeigt, daß eine Kooperation 
zwischen dem Erziehungs- und dem Arbeitsministerium auf erhebliche 
Schwierigkeiten stößt, da im Erziehungsministerium bildungssystem- 
orientiert, im Arbeitsministerium jedoch stärker Cen 
geplant wird. Die Berufsausbildung des Ministry of Communica 
Transport and Labour ist außerdem in den Kern der Bildungsplanung 
noch nicht einbezogen worden, da sie nur ein Primarschul-, nicht jedoch 
einen Sekundarschulabschluß voraussetzt. 

Im allgemeinen werden in Tanzania alternative Ausbildungsprogramme 
mit ihren voraussichtlichen Kosten und Erträgen eben nicht überprüft. 
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Zwangsläufig finden auch die Alternativkosten, die im Zent 
Bildungsplanung stehen sollten, keine Beachtung. Die Skonomis 
Rationalität bildungspolitischer Programme muB jedoch gerade in 
Entwicklungsländern immer wieder daran gemessen werden, welche | 
gramme unterbleiben müssen, wenn bestimmte bildungspolitise 
vestitionen vorgenommen werden. In welchen Größenordnungen 
Alternativkosten bewegen können, verdeutlichen die Zahlen in Tabelli 


TABELLE 3 
Laufende Kosten (£) pro Schüler in verschiedenen Bildungsbereichen im Ji 


Primarschule Sekundarschule Technical College 
AA 5-6 LA 546 


7,2 93 859 1773 217,5 


Quelle: J. B. Knight: The Costing and Finance of Educational Developmen 
Tanzania. Paris: Unesco, International Institute for Educational Plani 
1966, S. 71. 


Das durchschnittliche jährliche Familieneinkommen eines Farmeı 
der Subsistenzwirtschaft und dem Verkauf von landwirtschaftlichen 
zeugnissen) betrug demgegenüber 1963 nur etwa £ 50,38 der Dui 
schnittslohn nur etwa £ 138.39 Jede auf die Primarschule folgende 
lische Ausbildung ist demnach — gemessen an den Kosten der 
ausbildung und dem durchschnittlichen Einkommen — außerg 
kostspielig. Werden Alternativprogramme und Alternativkostenrecl 
gen durchgeführt, wird es fast regelmaBig ókonomisch vorteilhaft 
der direkt berufsbezogenen Ausbildung die nicht schulgebundene 
bildung der schulgebundenen vorzuziehen und darauf zu achten, daß 
nicht schulgebundene Weiterbildung soweit irgend möglich an das g 
noch erträgliche Minimum an Schulbildung anschließt.40 


Die Komplementarität von Techniken der Bildungsplanung f 

Unsere Analyse des grundlegenden Widerspruchs in der Bildun 
planung Tanzanias führte zu dem Ergebnis, daß sich mit den bishi 
wendeten Techniken der Bildungsplanung eine Verteilung der P 
schulabsolventen auf verschiedene Wirtschaftssektoren und die 
bildung entsprechend den wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Bedü 
Landes nicht erreichen läßt. Im folgenden soll aufgezeigt werden, 
diese Schwierigkeiten nur beheben lassen, wenn komplementär A 
bisherigen Bildungsplanungstechniken andere Verfahren der B 
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planung Anwendung finden. Diese wären z.B, der rate of return approach, 
der sich damit teilweise deckende cost-benefit approach oder eine Regres- 
sionsanalyse zwischen unterschiedlichen Größen des Sozialprodukts und 
der Nachírage nach Arbeitskrüften. Das Gemeinsame dieser sonst sehr 
unterschiedlichen Ansätze zur Bildungsplanung liegt darin, daB für die 
mit ihrer Hilfe gewonnenen Kriterien zur Beurteilung von Investitionen 
im Bildungssektor der wirtschaftliche Beitrag der Bildungsinvestitionen 
vorrangig ist. 

Bei den privaten rates of return fallen auf der Kostenseite fast ausschließ- 
lich entgangene Einkommen an, die aber nicht sehr hoch zu veranschlagen 
sind. Als Erträge sind hauptsächlich die bei den selbständigen Landwirten 
und den abhängig Beschäftigten aufgrund der Ausbildung anfallenden 
zusätzlichen Einkommen anzusetzen. 

Außerdem ist die Möglichkeit, bei gegebenem Überangebot an Arbeits- 
kräften einen Arbeitsplatz nicht zu verlieren bzw. erst zu finden, bei den 
abhängig Beschäftigten als privater, allerdings nicht sozialer Ertrag der 
Primarschulausbildung anzusehen. Selbst wenn die Produktivität von 
nicht schulisch vorgebildeten Arbeitskräften und Primarschulabsolventen 
völlig gleich ist, wird der letztere gegenüber dem ersteren bei der vorherr- 
schenden Arbeitsmarktsituation schon aufgrund seiner besseren Infor- 
mationsmöglichkeiten bevorzugt sein. 

Die privaten rates of return der Primarschulausbildung müßten folglich 
im naturalen Selbstversorgungssektor und im marktwirtschaftlichen Be- 
reich der Wirtschaft denselben Wert annehmen, wenn erreicht werden soll, 
daß die meisten Primarschulabsolventen in der Landwirtschaft arbeiten. 
Wenn es auch kaum möglich erscheint, die privaten rates of return genau 
zu kalkulieren, ist doch die Konzeption einer Lohn- und Einkommens- 
politik vorstellbar, die dieser Forderung Rechnung trägt. Der Kern dieser 
Lohn- und Einkommenspolitik wäre eine Mindestlohnpolitik, bei der der 
Mindestlohn so festgesetzt wird, daß dem Lohnempfänger und dem selb- 
Ständigen Landwirt ein gleicher oder zumindest ähnlicher Lebensstandard 
garantiert wird. Dies ist allerdings in Tanzania nicht der Fall. So hatte die 
Einführung eines allgemeinen Mindestlohnes im Jahre 1962 folgende 
Konsequenzen: Die Anzahl der afrikanischen männlichen Arbeitnehmer, 
die weniger als 100 Shilling im Monat verdienen, verringerte sich von 50,4 
v.H. (1962) auf 19,2 v.H. (1963); in demselben Zeitraum ging aber auch 
die Zahl der abhängig Beschäftigten von 397.028 auf 340.344 zurück. 
“There seems no doubt that there is a very large di between the 
living standards of the average wage earner and the average smallholder, 
and this discrepancy has substantially increased in recent years. = 

Gegen die vorstehenden Überlegungen kann eingewendet werden, daß 
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auch bei unterschiedlichen privaten rates of return die Primarsch 
venten allein von den fehlenden Beschäftigungsmöglichkeiten gez 
werden, eine landwirtschaftliche Betätigung aufzunehmen. Dies 
jedoch in Tanzania in vielen Fällen nicht eingetreten zu sein, '*. 8 
the workers made unemployed did not always leave the town, but 
tinued to be supported by relatives who where fortunate enough to rem 
in employment."43 Außerdem hat Leibenstein gezeigt, daß es aufg 
des generell gegebenen Informationsmangels über Beschäftigungsmög 
keiten durchaus einem rationalen Verhalten entsprechen kann, wei 
in einem bestimmten Markt als Anbieter von Arbeitskraft aufzutrel 
wenn nur der Einkommensvorsprung groß genug ist, die Aufnahme el 
anderen Tätigkeit die Arbeitssuche in dem bisherigen Beruf ersch 
würde, und außerdem signalisierte, daß man als Anbieter bestimm 
beruflicher Qualifikationen in dem ursprünglichen Arbeitsmarkt a 
schieden ist. Werden die privaten rates of return der Ausbildung. 
Primarschulabsolventen, die abhängig beschäftigt sind, verri 
wird die Nachfrage nach Arbeitskräften steigen.45 Die verbessert 
schäftigungsmöglichkeiten bewirken, daß in Form von entgangenen! 
kommen erhebliche private Kosten der Sekundarschulausbildung bei: 
größeren Anzahl von Primarschulabsolventen anfallen würden (Kost 
effekt); die private Nachfrage nach Sekundarschulausbildung müßte! 
zurückgehen. Gleichzeitig haben sich jedoch die Lohnrelationen von 
marschul- und Sekundarschulabsolventen zugunsten der letzteren 
schoben; dadurch würde sich die private Nachfrage wahrscheinlich V 
größern (Ertragseffekt). Da wir es somit mit zwei gegenläufigen Beweg 
gen zu tun haben, ist unklar, wie sich die private Nachfrage sc 
verändern wird. 
Es könnte aber daran gedacht werden, daß die öffentliche Hand ak 
Arbeitgeber der meisten qualifizierten Arbeitskräfte versucht, die Lo 
struktur zu verengen und dadurch die privaten rates of return der E 
und Sekundarschulausbildung einander anzugleichen. Für diese 
schlag gibt es einen Präzedenzfall. 1966 wurden die Gehälter der m ittl 
und hóheren Beamten, gestaffelt nach der Hóhe des Gehalts, um 3 bi 
Prozent gesenkt. 
Bei der Anwendung des manpower forecasting approach und des V 
fahrens der Planakkumulation wird kaum der Frage nachgeg@! 1 
sich die Nachfrage nach Ausbildung im einzelnen so entwickeln wi 
es den prognostizierten Ausbildungserfordernissen entspráche. Tin! 
und Bos schreiben, daß bei diesen Modellen stillschweigend vermute 
“that ways and means can be found to induce the population to 
desirable education.’’46 Im folgenden soll anhand der in Tanzan 
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liegenden Erfahrungen gezeigt werden, daB die tanzanische Bildungs- 
planung, soweit sie auf dem manpower forecasting approach und dem Ver- 
fahren der Planakkumulation beruht, einer Ergänzung durch die Projek- 
tion der privaten Nachfrage nach Ausbildung, dem social demand approach, 
und durch den damit implizierten rate of return approach bedarf. 

In einer Untersuchung der beruflichen Präferenzen von Sekundar- 
schülern in Tanzania kommt Klingelhofer zu folgenden Ergebnissen: 
"There seems to be a clear imbalance between student preferences and the 
trained manpower requirements of the country and this imbalance may be 
expected to have a bearing on the success of the manpower plan... The 
students are overwhelmingly oriented toward high prestige professional 
occupations, while the country requires clerks, skilled manual workers, 
teachers, and nurses.”47 So zeigt sich, daB die Nachfrage nach Ausbildung 
für alle Berufe der Kategorie A den prognostizierten Bedarf wenigstens um 
das Sechsfache übersteigt. Nur die Sekundarschullehrer bilden hier eine 
Ausnahme. Bei den Berufen der Kategorie B käme es nach den Präferenzen 
der Sekundarschüler nur bei Krankenschwestern zu einem Ausgleich von 
Angebot und Nachfrage. Die Nachfrage nach Ausbildung für den Beruf 
des Sekundarschullehrers bleibt weit hinter dem Bedarf zurück, und die 
Bewerber zeigen in der Regel keine starke berufliche Motivation. 

Klingelhofer vermutet dann, daß die beruflichen Präferenzen der 
Schüler und der Bedarf an ausgebildeten Arbeitskräften nur mit Hilfe von 
sozialem Druck in Übereinstimmung gebracht werden können. Dadurch 
könnte jedoch die Qualität der Berufsausübung beeinträchtigt und die 
Fluktuation in den Berufen, die trotz fehlender Präferenzen gewählt 
werden, über Gebühr erhöht werden. 

Werden die Techniken der Bildungsplanung durch die Projektion der 
privaten Nachfrage (social demand approach) ergänzt und erweisen sich 
beide Projektionen als verläßlich, so wird gleichzeitig eine implizite Pro- 
jektion der rate of return der Ausbildungsinvestiti M 
Ist aber einmal erkannt, daB eine implizite Prognose der rate of return 
erfolgt, so erscheint es erforderlich, zumindest die durchschnittliche rate 
of return für Ausbildungsniveaus und vor allem für verschiedenen Berufe 
zu berechnen. Durch diese Berechnung kann gezeigt werden, in weichen 
Ausbildungsrichtungen zuviel bzw. zu wenig investiert wird. Da die 
öffentliche Hand einen erheblichen Teil der qualifizierten Arbeitskräfte 
beschäftigt, ließe sich die rate of return der Ausbildungsinvestitionen in 
bestimmten Berufen durch Veränderungen der gezahlten Löhne und 
Gehälter variieren. jee: 

Die rate of return der Ausbildungsinvestitionen ist eine wichtige Deter- 
minante der beruflichen Präferenz der Schüler.4? Findet sie explizit und 
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nicht nur wie bisher implizit als Ansatz der Bildungsplanung neben dem 
manpower forecasting und dem social demand approach Verwendung, se 
kann sie wahrscheinlich über Lohn- und Gehaltsvariationen zu einer 
besseren Übereinstimmung von Bedarf an ausgebildeten Arbeitskräften 
und beruflichen Präferenzen der Schüler beitragen. 


Schlußfolgerungen 

Die Formulierung genau definierter bildungspolitischer Ziele und die 
Verwendung eines komplexen Systems von Bildungsplanungstechniken 
erwiesen sich in Tanzania in verschiedener Hinsicht als vorteilhaft, Se 
konnte vor allem ein Fehler der Bildungspolitik in vielen Entwicklungs 
ländern vermieden werden, in denen jeweils bedeutende Investitionen in 
weiterführende Ausbildungseinrichtungen dann befürwortet werden, wenn 
die meisten Absolventen der vorhergehenden Ausbildungsstufe keine Be- 
schäftigung finden. 

Die Lohnstruktur in Tanzania folgt ebenso wie die der meisten afrika- 
nischen Entwicklungsländer der Gehaltsstruktur im öffentlichen Dienst. 
Die Gehaltsstruktur ist so konstruiert, daß die Gehaltsdifferenzen un- - 
mittelbar den Ausbildungsdifferenzen folgen. Eine Verlängerung der Aus- 
bildung verbessert zwar sofort die Entlohnung des Produktionsfaktors 
Arbeit, bewirkt aber nicht ebenso regelmäßig eine Arbeitsproduktivitäts- 
steigerung, so daß im allgemeinen mit einer Lohnkostenerhöhung zu 
rechnen ist. Die Auswirkungen auf die Beschäftigung und auf die Kosten 
bildungspolitischer Programme seien hier nur angedeutet. 

Die Zuordnung von Beruf/Ausbildung und Lohnhóhe erleichtert natür- 
lich die Anwendung des manpower forecasting approach, führt aber auch 
zu einer Bestätigung dieser Projektion im Sinne einer “self-fulfilling 
prophecy”. Dieser circulus vitiosus làBt sich nur durchbrechen, wenn der 
Bildungsókonom die rates of return von Ausbildungsinvestitionen 
net, und zwar, wie gezeigt wurde, zunächst im Primarschulbereich. Die 
dort berechneten rates of return müssen dann als VergleichsmaB für die 
Rentabilität der übrigen Bildungsinvestitionen dienen. Der Bildungs 
ökonom muß so zeigen, wie Lohnstruktur, Einkommenspolitik 
Mindestlohnpolitik nach den Erfordernissen der Bildungsplanung aus“ 
zusehen hátten. 
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Da weiterhin eine strikte Trennung der Grundschule von den übrigen Bildungs 
bereichen nicht beabsichtigt wird, stehen die Bildungsplaner in Tanzania vor dem 
Dilemma, am Ende der Primarschulausbildung eine strenge Selektion vornehmen 
zu müssen, ohne daß die Prinzipien dieser Selektion vorher bei den Schülern ver 
haltenssteuernd wirken; also zu selektieren, ohne selektieren zu wollen. 
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epee from Biases in the Study of Underdeveloped Countries”, Studium Generalé, 
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modernen Facharbeiter & 11 Schuljahre Le cine ida uec entiation 
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fristig Rückwirkungen auf den sozialen Aufstieg nicht auszuschließen sind. Der 
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soziale Aufstieg wird als Aufstieg zum white-collar-worker begriffen; dabei ist 

erade das Interesse der Sekundarschiiler für die Berufe des Facharbeiters und 

echnikers, in denen eine Kombination von manuellen und intellektuellen Fertig- 
keiten verlangt wird, vergleichsweise gering. AuBerdem wird das geringe Interesse 
für technische Berufe durch die vergleichsweise niedrigen Lóhne in diesen berufen 
zusätzlich negativ beeinflußt. “A recent survey ... shows that as a result of the 
comparatively low wages paid to the technicians on completion of their strenuous 
course, the technical school is not attracting the better students. Those who go there 


tend to leave as soon as more promising opportunities emerge elsewhere." Vgl. The 
Economic Survey (S. Anm. 8), S. 88. 


PROBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL PLANNING IN TANZANIA 


BY KNUT GERLACH 


This article commences with a description of Tanzania's complex and highly 
developed system of educational planning, which employs, implicitly or explicitly, 
various techniques, such as the social demand, manpower and plan accumulation 
approaches, in establishing criteria to guide the expansion of the educational system. 
However, this variety of approaches tends to intensify the contradiction, experienced 
by almost all developing countries, between the need to construct a flexible, com- 
prehensive educational system, and the existence of a dual economy (consisting 
of a market economy and a subsistence sector). The traditional planning system 
hinders the use of basic economic criteria, such as the cost effectiveness of alternative 
educational investments. The methods employed hitherto can be applied most 
profitably only when supplemented by complementary techniques — particularly 
the rate -of-return approach. However, educational planning for a developing country 
cannot be carried out in isolation; a prerequisite is a complementary minimum wage 
and incomes policy. 


PROBLEMES DE PLANIFICATION DE L’EDUCATION EN TANZANIE 


PAR Knut GERLACH 


Cet article commence par présenter le systéme de planification de l'éducation de la 
Tanzanie, à la fois complexe et fortement développé. Diverses techniques de planifi- 
cation, comme l'approche "demande sociale”, les prévisions de besoins en main- 
d'oeuvre et le processus d'accumulation du plan y sont utilisées implicitement ol 
explicitement dans la détermination de critéres pouvant orienter le développement 
du systéme de l'enseignement. Cependant, une contradiction se précise en Tanzanie 
par suite de ces approches différentes — similaire à celle que l'on rencontre dans 
presque tous les pays en voie de développement — entre, d'une part, le désir de créer 
un enseignement transparent et compréhensif, et de l'autre, l'existence d'une écono- 
mie dualiste (répartie en une économie de marché et en une économie de subsistance): 
Les techniques de planification de l’éducation en vigueur en Tanzanie continuent 
entraver l'examen de critères économiques élémentaires, comme les frais alternatifs. 
De plus, ces procédures ne peuvent étre appliquées avec le maximum de succes que 
lorsqu’elles sont complémentées par d’autres techniques — surtout par l'approche b 
“rate of return”. Il est donc évident que la planification de l'éducation pour un pays 
en voie de développement, n'est pasréalisableisolément ; elle présupposeplutótuneP" 

litique complémentaire relative à la politique des salaires et celle du salaire minimum 
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A SOCIAL SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 
OF EDUCATIONAL SUBSYSTEMS IN VENEZUELA 


by Mark Hanson, University of California, Riverside 


This paper is about the problems of organizational structure (the related- 
ness of roles) and function (goal-oriented action) of the educational system 
at the local level in Venezuela. Orienting this study was the general hypo- 
thesis that the particular organizational structure utilized at the local level 
tends to create dysfunctional forces which impede the maximization of 
goal achievement. 

The study is cast in the framework of social systems theory; therefore, 
the local school branches are viewed as subsystems interacting within a 
greater system, the Ministry of Education. The Ministry, in turn, is inter- 
acting with the surrounding society. The effect of this structure on the 
following three social system processes is analyzed: (1) input-output 
boundary exchanges; (2) system production; and (3) the use of facilities. 
The writer has used the typical field research design for studying organ- 
izational structure and function: that is, document analysis, observation, 
and interviews.1 

The study was conducted in the rapidly growing industrial city of Santo 
Tomé de Guayana, otherwise known as Ciudad Guayana. The conclusions 
drawn from it have not been tested in other Venezuelan cities; however, 
Since other cities have a similar organizational structure for their edu- 
cational subsystems, the findings probably are valid for them. 


An Organization as a Social System 

In social systems theory, an organization is generally defined as”. Sa 
set of stable social relations deliberately created, with theexplicit intention 
of continuously accomplishing some specific goals or purposes."? Because 
àn organization is made up of goal-oriented interacting human beings, it is 
à social system. 

An organization is composed of subsystems and systems which are 
embedded in a surrounding environmental system. Subsystems, systems, 
and environmental systems cannot be fully understood without taking 
into account the interrelationships of each. In this paper the main focus 
will be placed on the relationships between three subsystems (educational 
branches) that exist at the local level as well as their relationships with the 
Surrounding environment. 1 

The relationship with the surrounding environment is essential because, 
as Parsons points out, The attainment of a goal is defined as a relation 
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between a system (in this case a social system) and the relevant parts of 
the external situation in which it acts or operates. This relation can be 
conceived as the maximization, relative to the relevant conditions such as 
costs and obstacles, of some category of output of the system to objects 
or systems in the external situation.'3 In other words, goal attainment 
cannot be reached unless the system produces some identifiable output 
which becomes an input for another system. 

Goal attainment, however, is not an absolute in the sense of “all or 
none.” Implicit in goal attainment is a gradation from minimum to 
maximum. Quality, quantity, and type are three characteristics (relative 
to conditions such as costs and obstacles) that contribute to the degree of 
goal attainment. The receiver system is ultimately the one which signals 
the degree of goal attainment achieved by the producer system. 

In this study the outputs are the students who graduate from the edu- 
cational subsystems, the various types of schools, in Ciudad Guayana. The 
systems receiving a major portion of the educational outputs are insti- 
tutions of higher learning or business and industry. An educational system 
with outputs must have inputs, and here the only inputs considered will 
be students. 

In order for a system to be aware of what the “needs” of the environ- 
ment are, it must rely on a process of negative feedback, that is, “infor- 
mation of a negative kind which enables the system to correct its devia- 
tions from course."4 The course is set by the environmental need. Negative 
feedback enables a system to evaluate its product and methods of pro- 
duction and then make the required adjustments. The process of negative 
feedback considered here is the technique used by the local education: 
subsystems to gather information on student placement, the acceptability 
of student output, and the “needs” of universities, business, and industry. 
Figure I illustrates the feedback process as it fits into a systems model. 

After entering the educational system, the student goes through à 
production process (throughput) and is eventually converted into an out- 
put. The production process is basically the teacher-student relationship. 
The curriculum as a tool of “learning experience" will be that part of the 
production process which is analyzed in terms of its relationship to struc 
ture. 

Social systems theory is basically concerned with human relationships 
rather than the constant attributes of physical facilities. However 
facilities are extremely important when it is taken into account that role 
performance is often dependent on the presence of certain facilities. In the 
words of Parsons and Shils, “facilities thus are objects of orientation whic 
are actually or potentially of instrumental significance in the fulfillmen 
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of role-expectations. They may consist of physical objects, but not ne 
cessarily ... In the same sense we speak of the rights to the action of others 
and the obligations to perform the actions expected by others, the facilities 
which are necessary roles are likewise the objects of rights and obli- 
gations."’> 

The relationships between structure and the use of two types of facilities 
will be explored. One type of facility will be the physical inventory 
material found in the school subsystems. The other typ of facility will be 
the “rights to the action of others" — in this case the “rights to the action” 
of certain educational specialists working in Ciudad Guayana. Lé 


Organizational Structure 

Social systems are made up of human beings who, within the context of 
a role, interact with each other in well-defined patterns. Each role is 
elaborated in terms of, among other things, task responsibility and decision- 
making authority. A hierarchy is established in the system and is dis- 
tinguished by varying degrees of authority and responsibility. The relation- 
ship between roles, and the dynamic of this relationship, is patterned and 
controlled by elements such as authority, norms, communication, know- 
ledge, rank, etc. The relationship between roles is referred to as structure. 
The subsystems in Ciudad Guayana are dependencies of the Ministry of 
Education. This dependence is well defined by norms and expectations, 
and in many situations the subsystems would be unable to function with- 
out the Ministry initiating the action (making the decisions). 


Interdependence vs. Functional Autonomy of Subsystems 

The degrees of interdependence between the greater system and the 
subsystems vary with each system. Students, for example, depend more 
on the teachers for learning experiences then they do on janitors. Gouldner 
states that "systems in which parts have a 'high' functional autonomy 
may be regarded as having a 'low' degree of system interdependence; 
conversely, systems in which parts have ‘low’ functional autonomy have 
a ‘high’ degree of system interdependence.’’® 

The concept of functional autonomy is usually used with respect to the 
degree of interdependence between a subsystem and its “parent” system, 
for example, the interdependence of a branch department store and the 
central office, or a school district and the Ministry of Education. In this 
study, however, the concept of functional autonomy will be used to illus 
trate the degree of interdependence between the three educational sub- 
systems, primary, secondary and vocational, in Ciudad Guayana. 

Interdependence can possess the character of formal structural inter“ 
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Ficure Il 


D Formal Structural Interdependence of Subsystem 
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| dependence or informal interdependence based on working relationships. 
Some subsystems have no interdependence, formal or informal, even 
though they are formally part of the same system. 
…… Figure II represents two subsystems that possess the character of formal 
— Structural interdependence in that they are linked together by a role which 
_ Supersedes the subsystem boundaries. The superordinate role is in a hier- 
“archical position to control and coordinate the behavior of the two sub- 
Systems. The superordinate role interacts up and down the hierarchy 
representing the interests of the two subsystems. Boundaries between the 
‘Subsystems tend to be low thus permitting, and often requiring, a high 
level of interaction. Activity in one subsystem tends to have a consequence 
for the other; therefore, coordination is essential. The vertical arrow indi- 
tates that one line of authority establishes the formal interdependence 
between the subsystems and the greater system. 
1 Figure III shows an organization model where both subsystems are not 
linked together in a role in the immediate structure which supersedes their 
aries; nevertheless, the horizontal arrows indicate that a certain 
degree of informal interdependence exists, i.e. nof imposed structurally as 
in Figure II. This interdependence is voluntary and to à great extent 
depends on effective patterns of communication. The vertical arrows 
indicate that there are two lines of authority establishing formal inter- 
dependence between the subsystems and different segments of the greater 
System. 
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Ficure III 
Injormal Interdependence of Subsystems 


E 


Ficure IV 
No Interdependence of Subsystems 


Figure IV represents two subsystems which are functionally autono 
mous. There are no roles in the immediate structure which supersede sub: 
system boundaries, while the absence of horizontal arrows indicates thi 
no informal patterns of interaction exist. The two vertical arrows indicate 
that each subsystem represents itself in the hierarchy. It cannot be assume 
ed that the two subsystems would not benefit from direct collaboration, 
coordination, and communication, only that no such interaction is taking 
place. Ultimately, as in the case of Figure III, the interests of the 


subsystems are formally joined only at the very top of the hiera 
(parent system). 


Organizational Structure of the Greater System 

Ciudad Guayana is the fastest growing city in Venezuela. In 1969 the 
population passed 115,000 and was growing at a rate of approximately 
13 percent per year.? The school system in the city, as in every oth® 
Venezuelan city, is made up of three educational subsystems: primé H 
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Ficure V 
Organizational Structure o] Educational Branches 
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Figure V). Each school has a director who is the maximum authority wit 
the school. The district supervisor, whose office is in Ciudad Gua; 
the highest authority for primary education at the local level m 
primary schools and the district supervisor responsible for them fan 
subsystem which is subordinate to the regional supervisor for p 
education. The regional supervisor is the maximum authority over: 
primary school districts in the region, and his headquarters are in ai 
approximately 100 miles from Ciudad Guayana. The next higher f 
the national director of primary education in the Ministry of Educal 
in Caracas, the capital. 

The two liceos (academic high schools) with their directors form 
subsystem, subordinate to a regional supervisor whose office is 
same city as that of the regional primary school supervisor.” The 0 
of the regional primary school supervisor and the regional supe i 
liceos are not linked structurally. The next higher level for /iceos RM 
national director of secondary education in the Ministry of Educatif 

The vocational schools of the city form a third subsystem, und 
regional supervisor whose office is located approximately 300 miles ff 
Ciudad Guayana, subordinate to the director of vocational education 
the Ministry of Education. The Ministry is the highest hierarchical le 
in the national educational system. The Minister is subordinate to 
President of the Republic of Venezuela.19 


Formal Functional Autonomy of Subsystems 

Figure V shows that there are no structural linkages between thee 
cational branches at the local level. (Henceforth, the terms branches! 
subsystems will be used interchangeably when referring to the local lel 
That is, no role at the local level supersedes the boundaries of primi 
liceo, and vocational subsystems, which are thus structurally a 0 
with no formal system interdependence (as illustrated in Figure I 
next step was to determine if any informal interdependence exis 
Figure III). 


Injormal Interdependence 

Separate interviews were held with the maximum authorities witi 
each subsystem, as well as with all primary school directors. The prine 
question asked was: How often do you meet with educational leader 
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ether branches in order to coordinate activities or discuss problems of 
metal interest? 

The director of a liceo stated, "I never see the district supervisor of 
primary education. We have nothing to see each other about. There seems 
to be a divorce between the educational branches in this city. No one 
seems to be interested in establishing relations. It's unfortunate but that's 
the way it is." The primary school directors also mentioned the lack of 
contact. One of them said, "I see them [middle school directors) from time 
to time, but we almost never talk about our work. None of them ever 
come here to talk about the primary schools. The last time I was at the 
Teehnical-Industrial School was when it was inaugurated.” Another 
director summed it up: "We never meet with the een or vocational people 
because we have nothing in common." 

Only one serious attempt to establish informal relations between 
branches was reported. A teacher at a liceo stated, “Four years ago some 
ol us invited a group of sixth grade teachers to attend a meeting at which 
we wanted to discuss some of the academic weak points we observed in 
primary school graduates. We wanted to find a way to cooperate with the 
teachers so that the problems would be reduced. About twenty sixth-grade 
teachers showed up. They became angry because they thought we were 
implying that they were not doing their job. That ended our first and last. 
attempt," 

In short, the writer found no trace of patterned interaction, and con- 
dudes that the educational subsystems in Ciudad Guayana have a charac- 
ter of low interdependence, both formal and informal. 


Organizational Structure and Input-Output Boundary Exchanges 

It has been determined that structurally the three educational sub- 
systems have a character of high functional autonomy. The next step is 
to determine the effect that this particular organizational structure has on 
specific educational processes. In other words, what is the effect of struc- 
ture on function? d 

The first question concerns the effect of structure on specific input- 
'utput boundary exchanges, i.e. the effect on the students coming into 
ind leaving the subsystems. The process of students entering the sub- 
systems will be referred to as enrollment planning. The process of students 
leaving the middle school subsystems will be referred to as placement. 

!dent dropout will not be considered. Enrollment planning in the secon- 
RLY schools will be considered before the process of enrollment planning in 

Primary schools. 
Student input, Enrollment planning for the social demand for education 
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is conducted in Ciudad Guayana by the leaders of each subsystem. Three 
months prior to the beginning of each school year the local branch leaden 
submit requests for more teachers to the Ministry of Education based og 
the number of students that are expected to enroll. From this information, 
the Ministry of Education makes a decision on the number of teachers to 
be allocated to each subsystem. 

“Planning for new students," a liceo director said, "is based on the 
enrollment of the previous year. The Ley de Educaciön [educational law] 
says that we must admit every qualified sixth grade graduate who wants 
to enroll. This school year many more students enrolled than we had 
anticipated. Some of the classes had up to 116 students (normal class size 
is 45]. About two months passed before we could get some new teachers 
from the Ministry.” 

In the course of the interview the writer showed a copy of the sixth 
grade primary school enrollment figures to the /iceo director, who reported 
that he had not known such a document existed. He stated that in th 
past he had never gone to the primary school supervisor to ask him for 
information on enrollments. The supervisor confirmed this. 

At least one liceo director made a superficial attempt to gather planning: 
data: “We sometimes ask the directors of the nearby primary schools for 
figures on their sixth grade enrollment. We calculate that this liceo will 
receive about 60 percent of them. We do not coordinate our work ith 
any of the other secondary or vocational schools. Actually, our technique 
is not very scientific. We don’t know what to expect two years from no 
let alone five years. No enrollment projections are calculated into the 

future. We don't know anything about the demographic growth pattern iP 
this city. I doubt that they even know anything at the Ministry about the 
growth pattern of this city.” 

The technique of enrollment planning employed in the primary schoo 
subsystems is basically the same used in the middle school subsystems 
Planning for the first grade enrollment is based on the enrollment of the 
previous year. A pre-enrollment is held in the primary schools, but this is 
basically designed to ensure places for students who are already in th 
subsystem. 

The writer found that errors in enrollment planning were often mace 
at individual primary schools. “This year I had to turn away at least 3% 
children who wanted to enroll," a primary school director revealed. “Mo! 
arrived than we had anticipated. It's not a question of space, because Y e 
have five empty classrooms. We don’t have the necessary teachers.” 

In a classroom utilization study the writer found over sixty empty CI 
rooms in the primary schools. This figure is significant in the light of the 
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fact that approximately 20 percent of the children of primary school age 
were not enrolled. Part of the problem is the Ministry's reluctance to 
appoint all the teachers requested, and this reluctance can be attributed 
partially to the insecurity the Ministry feels over adopting the enrollment 
plans prepared at the local level. 

In sum, the existence of an organizational structure which provides for 
high functional autonomy and low interdependence of subsystems has the 
effect of creating fragmented rather than coordinated planning behavior. 
The educational leaders do not view the subsystems as connecting links 
in a network of schools. No one at the local level feels responsible for 
coordinating student input between subsystems. The demographic growth 
pattern of the city is not studied and translated into projections on the 
future need for student space, teachers, equipment, and schools. 

This fragmented planning tends to create a dysfunctional force which 
impedes goal attainment because of difficulties many students encounter 
as they try to cross subsystem boundaries. The difficulties might manifest 
themselves in anything from overcrowded classrooms to complete rejection 
of students. P 

Given the dysfunctional attributes of high functional autonomy between 
subsystems, it can be concluded that integrated planning behavior might 
be an outcome if direct formal linkages, requiring a high level of inter- 
dependence, are established. The new organizational structure might take 
the form illustrated in Figure II. The role which supersedes subsystem 
boundaries is now in a position to control and coordinate the behavior of 
members of the three subsystems, and the role incumbent is in a position 
which permits him to draw together an integrated enrollment plan. The 
mere establishment of the superordinate role, however, does not suggest 
that more sophisticated strategies of enrollment planning would auto- 
matically ensue. But the structure would no longer pose @ formal block to 
the development of an integrated process. 

Student output. In this study, student output is considered to be place- 
ment. The system's goal is only achieved if the output of the educational 
system becomes an input of the environmental system. Thus the tit 
organizational characteristic associated with student output is placement. 
Just producing an output is not enough. Because the labor law in Venezue- 
la states that individuals under eighteen cannot obtain a work permit, only 
Placement from the secondary and vocational schools will be considered. 
The interdependence of systems in this case will refer to the relationship 
of the middle school subsystems to that of the surrounding environment, 
including business and industry as well as institutions of higher learning. 

The second organizational characteristic associated with output is 
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negative feedback, which is necessary to inform a system as to how well its 
output is being received by other systems. It also indicates the adjust- 
ments necessary to bring output back into accord with environmental 
needs. 

In a formal sense, the middle school subsystems are functionally autos 
nomous from the employment and higher education systems. The key step 
at this point is to determine the degree of informal interdependence (egu 
coordination, collaboration, and communication) that exists between the 
systems. The writer interviewed the middle school directors to determine 
the nature of the placement process. “The liceos are designed to prepare” 
students for further academic training at the universities or pedagogical 
institutes," stated one director. ‘‘The/iceo isn't intended to prepare students 
to enter the labor force after they graduate from here. After graduation, 
we don’t know what happens to our students. We have never conducted 
any studies to determine how many actually go to the university or how 
many end their education and find jobs. The liceo doesn't play a very 
active role in assisting the graduate to find scholarships for further study, 
We don't have specific information about the universities to show our. 
students. Actually, we have very little direct contact with the universities 
in the country." Similar comments were made by the director of the 
Industrial-Technical Institute. 

The low interdependence of systems means that the producer-output 
systems and receiver-input systems function without directly taking the 
other into consideration. As a result, they receive no feedback on the 
degree of goal attainment, and thus they are unable to make adjustmen 
in their training programs which would have the effect of making 
graduates into more adequate inputs for the receiving systems. 

If the low level of interdependence between the output producer su! 
systems and the input receiver systems were modified to a higher level 
interdependence, then a greater amount of feedback would provide 
measure of the degree of goal attainment and guide appropriate changes 
in the production process of the educational subsystem. 


The Effect of Structure on System Production 

This section of the paper deals with the effect of organizational struct! 
on the production process of the educational subsystems, that is, tht 
learning experience which is a direct result of the teacher-student relation- 
ship. Integrating and directing the learning experience is the curriculum. 

The concept of curriculum has been defined as a plan for learning whi 
is built around a learning theory and oriented to the needs of a spe 
society, including both the student and the surrounding environment. 
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curriculum has at least three dimensions: the primary one is the planned 
learning experience, and the supporting dimensions are content and teach- 
ing strategy. 

The notion of “curriculum continuity" suggests that the plan for learn- 
ing experiences should comprise all school grades. The curriculum is 
thought of as a “whole,” to which individual units contribute, made up of 
anever-expanding body of interrelated principles, concepts, and general- 
izations. The ideal of continuity suggests that the plan for learning expe- 
riences should not be a rigid, lock-step process but an “open” plan con- 
tinually under revision as societal needs change.!? 

We shall now examine the relationship between the particular organ- 
izational structure of the educational subsystems at the local level and the 
degree of curriculum continuity. Earlier it was demonstrated that in 
à formal sense the three educational subsystems in Ciudad Guayana are 
functionally autonomous. The analysis of the relationship between struc- 
ture and production requires an assessment of the degree of informal inter- 
dependence between the three subsystems with reference to curriculum 
continuity. 

A significant indicator of the level of curriculum continuity would be 
the degree to which the primary school teachers have a clear understanding 
of the middle school curricula. This understanding is important because of 
the significant role these teachers play in orienting the students toward 
their future academic and occupational careers. 

The writer was unable to find any patterned process by which the primary 
school teachers were informed about themiddleschoolcurriculums (and vice 
versa). On the contrary, many indications were found to suggest that the 
primary school teachers are quite uninformed. These can be classified 
in terms of information exchange, personnel contact, and formal education. 

With reference to information exchange, the district supervisor of 
Primary education reported, “We never receive any books, documents, or 
Pamphlets of any kind which refer to the academic process of the middle 
schools.” This lack can be very significant. At the beginning of the 1969/ 
1970 school year, for example, when the first three years of the middle 
school academic program were revised,! the supervisor reported that he 
had no copy of the new curriculum, and had not been asked to take it into 
account, 

In terms of personnel contact, a liceo director reported, “The primary 
School teachers never come to visit us. Our two branches seem devoid of 
Contact between the teachers." The primary school supervisor stated that 
Contact between the branches was usually on a personal rather than pro- 
fessional level, 
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With reference to formal education, it was found that the primary school 
supervisor, the directors, and the teachers attended normal!* schools; 
therefore, few have personal experience as students in middle schools 

The teachers of the three subsystems are not interacting in such a 
manner as to systematically, provide information about various aspects of 
the “whole” curriculum. Thusithey are hindered in their ability to project 
the learning experience forward and backward through the grades. Each 

ic unit is seen as a value in itself rather than for what it contributes 
to the whole curriculum. 

The high functional autonomy of subsystems reduces the level of 
curriculum continuity between subsystems. The teachers are not well 
informed of the learning experiences that the students will undergo in other 
subsystems. The student as a decision maker, therefore, does not receive 
sufficient information on which to base decisions regarding his academic 
and later his professional career. 

If a structural change were made which provided for a high inter 
dependence of subsystems by creating a role which supersedes branch 
boundaries such a controlling and coordinating mechanism could draw the 
teachers of the three subsystemsinto an intellectual confrontation with the 
total curriculum, and thus lead to a greater degree of curriculum continuity 
between the subsystems. 


Organizational Structure and the Use of Facilities 

A facility is thought of as an instrument which assists members ina 
system to perform their roles more effectively. A facility may be, among 
other things, a physical object, a cultural object, or a social object. Faci- 
lities as social objects can be thought of as “the rights to the action of 
others and the obligations to perform the actions expected by others."!* 

Facilities as physical objects. All public schools within the three edu- 
cational subsystems in the city receive equipment and furnishings for 
which the directors are responsible. A significant question concerns 
formation of a balance of inventory between the subsystems. That is, when 
one subsystem has a shortage and another a surplus, how are the exchange 
made across subsystem boundaries? A liceo director gave a typical respon- 
se: "To my knowledge there has never been an official transfer of material 
between schools. The two liceos often loan material to each other, but only 
on a short-run basis. No director likes to see his equipment gone for long- 
There is no way to transfer equipment between branches. In fact, we don't 
even know what they have over there." The primary school supervisor to 
the author that he could loan equipment to another primary school but 
only the Ministry was entitled to transfer it. 
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Facilities as social objects. How does the presence of functionally auto- 
momous subsystems affect the “rights to the action of others?" The case 
| ofthe only guidance specialist in Ciudad Guayana will serve asan example. - 
He was assigned to work in one of the two EE In an interview, 
the writer asked him whether or not he the primary schools 
insetting up a guidance program. “Iam to work at this school,” 
replied. “I would not be able to spend official time working with other 
es because I am supposed to work here.” Clearly, the same type of 
fesponse would have to be given by any specialist assigned to a specific 
| subsystem. 
In brief, the intersystem sharing of physical and social facilities en- 
countered the same type of structural problems as in the cases of curriculum 
continuity and enrollment planning. » 


1 
A Closing Hypothesis 
We cannot close without at least speculating on the reason why the 

‘Organizational structure of high functionally autonomous subsystems is 
‘Maintained in its present form. No doubt there are historic, economic, and 
Even political forces contributing toward its continued existence, but the 

uthor would like to hypothesize a socio-psychological explanation: edu- 
Dies perceive the subsystems as being made up of physical objects rather 
than interacting human beings. Leaders see their task, therefore, as that 
of finding the right mix of objects to place in each subsystem so that the 
te is minimal. This approach is something like trying to put together 
pieces of a puzzle so that there is no overlap or vacant spaces. ` 
Processes such as coordination, collaboration, and communication 
Somehow do not seem to have much importance under this view. Responses 
toproblems, therefore, tend to come in theway of more physical parts for the 
System, such as: more teachers, buildings, books, and equipment. Just as 

he subsystems are seen as being made up of physical parts, then the sub- 
ystem boundaries are seen as gears of a wheel which mesh at fixed points. 
With this mental perspective, subsystems of high functional autonomy and 
v interdependence seem to be normal as well as rational. 


=e usıon 

In an ideal setting, the social, economic, and educational needs of 

Venezuela could be accurately predicted, and the schools, with a minimum 

Sf waste, could provide the quality, quantity, and type of graduates called 
` The needs of the nation are apparent yet attempts to meet these needs 

through the educational system have been both inadequate and wasteful. 

One significant reason why the educational system has been unable to 
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cope with the demands for increased quality and quantity of students is 
due to the inadequacy of this organizational structure. The three education 
al branches (elementary, secondary, and vocational) are virtually auto 
nomous at the local level and this feature has numerous negative conse 
quences. 

In the first place, the local schools depend on the Ministry of Education 
to do all the serious interbranch planning and programming of student 
advancement, from preschool to postgraduate status. However, the 
Ministry is approximately 500 miles from Ciudad Guayana and also has 
every other school in the nation to worry about. It is not surprising, then, 
that the planning and controlling of student movement through the edu- 
cational system is far less than adequate. 

Two other negative consequences which can be related to organizational 
structure are manifest in the teaching-learning process and the inefficient 
use of facilities. The curriculum is divided into sections which are associated 
with specific branches. Thus, it is difficult for the teachers in any one 
branch to project the learning experience forward and backward. Also, 
facilities (physical and social) are attached to specific schools or branches 
and there is little flexibility of transfer from place to place on a permanent 
or even temporary basis. 

In short, the educational branches of the local level do not reinforce one 
another. It can be argued that by placing a supervisor at the local level 
who is in charge of all three branches, the outcome would reflect the type 
of coordination desired. However, by simply placing such a role in the 
local system, there is no guarantee that coordination and collaboration 
would result. After all, at the Ministry level there are ties that draw the 
three branches together, and this has produced no real coordination at the 
local level. In order to be meaningful, the newly appointed supervisor of 
the three branches would have to have a directive from the Ministry T€ 
quiring him to bring about a coordinated effort between branches. With 
the problems of organizational structure removed, it may at last be possible 
to increase the quality and quantity of graduates, and thus reduce the 
waste of human and material resources. 
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EINE ANALYSE DER BILDUNGS-SUBSYSTEME IN VENEZUELA IM 
RAHMEN DER THEORIE DES SOZIALEN SYSTEMS 


von Mark Hanson 


+ Dieser Beitrag behandelt Probleme der organisatorischen Struktur des Bildungs- 
Systems in Venezuela. Ausgehend von der in einer Stadt (Ciudad Guayana) durch- 

führten Untersuchung, überprüft er den Grad der wechselseitigen Abhängigkeit 
Wischen den drei Bildungs-Teilsystemen in der Stadt: Grund-, Sekundar- und 
"erufsschule. Funktionell sind diese drei Teilsysteme auf lokaler Ebene autonom 
‘Ned nicht voneinander abhängig, weder offiziell noch inoffiziell. Die jeweiligen 
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Kommunikation, der Zusammenarbeit und des Zusammenwirkens der 
Schulstufen würde die Leistungsfähigkeit des Bildungssystems erhöht 


ANALYSE DES SOUS-SYSTEMES D'ENSEIGNEMENT AU VE AL 
DANS LE CADRE DE LA THEORIE DU SYSTEME SOCIAL 


PAR MARK HANSON 


Ce rapport concerne les problémes de la structure d'organisation de l'éduc 

au Vénézuéla. Basé sur les recherches faites dans une ville, il examine le 
d'interdépendance entre les trois sous-systémes de la ville: les écoles prin 
écoles secondaires académiques et les écoles professionnelles. Ces sous-syst 
fonctionnellement autonomes au niveau local, et n'ont aucun rapport entre e 
officiel, soit non-officiel. Les autorités respectives considérent leurs insti N 
comme des entités individuelles, et non comme des traits d'union dans le rése 
écoles. Ce genre de structure d'organisation entraine de sérieuses con 
négatives pour l'éducation au Vénézuéla - la planification de l'éducation, la 
ité du programme d'étude et l'emploi optimum de l'équipement et du per 
trouvent compromis. La réalisation des buts — en l'occurence: obtenir le} 
nécessaire d'étudiants pour d'autres systémes comme le commerce, l'indus 
institutions d'enseignement supérieur — est sérieusement entravée par le 
d'interaction au niveau local du systéme. On suggére qu'une nouvelle 
d'organisation — introduisant un plus grand degré d'interdépendance forn 
les trois sous-systémes-puisse produire une meilleure utilisation des re 
humaines et matérielles, en nommant une autorité superordonnée au niveau 
L'efficacité du systéme d'enseignement serait accrue par le développement ( 
résulte de la communication, de la coopération et de la collaboration entre les. 
rents niveaux scolaires. 
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THE GERMAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS OF SOUTHERN BRAZIL: 
GERMAN NATIONALISM vs. BRAZILIAN NATIONALIZATION! 


The vanguard of black opinion among intellectuals 
and political activists alike? is oriented more toward 
the achievement of group identity and group autonomy 
than toward the use of public as assimilationist 


agencies.? 
Alexander Bickel 


The issues raised by this quotation prompt one to look at Brazil, a country where 
educational policy has aimed at the cultural integration of its racial and ethnic 
groups through the interlocking of school and society. This article looks specifically 
at three aspects of the situation from the vantage point of conflicting cultural and 
national loyalties: the Germans of Southern Brazil? as a minority group both before 
and after the advent of National Socialism to Brazil; the German private schools 
and the anomalous situation resulting from competing dual school systems in the 
interest of national unity; and the Brazilian government's policy of using the public 
schools to encourage the growth of feelings of national identity among its foreign 
population. 

American sociologists have long called attention to the fact that the problems 
confronting the immigrant from Europe, or even the rural migrant to the city, are 
not fundamentally different from those of the Negro, the Jew, the Indian, or the 
Mexican. According to an assimilationist viewpoint, racial and cultural differences 
are undesirable, homogeneity is preferable to heterogeneity, and conflict is inevitable 
ås long as unlike peoples try to live together. Therefore, the only solution for the 
Problem of racial and ethnic groups lies in the mixing, blending, and combining of 
the diverse elements. Although both the United States’ tendency toward “American- 
ization” and Brazil's philosophy of “Brazilianization” are reflections of such an 
attitude, the components that went into the making of the racial situation in both 
countries have been quite different. Hence, by looking specifically at the historical 
development of the Germans as a subgroup in the heart of Brazil and reflecting 
npon the manner in which their "'separatism" affected the eventual building of the 
dn nation, it is hoped that attention will be drawn to the ed by which 

e conflict between a minori oup and a polyglot culture is resolved. 

Brazil, like the United E ide ios the meeting place of white, red, and black 
Peoples. However, the adjustments of these groups to one another have not been 
the Same. For example, in the United States, a country which has an ideology of 

total assimilation" and “cultural pluralism,” color prejudice has, in actual fact 

Very strong, discrimination and segregation have prevailed, and a system of 

Solor-caste has emerged which has made the Negro or Mexican-American all x $ ls 

immigrant in his own country. In Brazil, on the other hand, the assimilationist 

viewpoint, advocating the amalgamation of diverse ethnic units, has largely succeed- 

a. continue to be absorbed by the mixed-bloods, who, in turn, con- 
© to be absorbed by the predominantly European population. , 

Brazil's history of M sae Be has not always been harmonious. The 
Facial problem, as Brazilians see it, is not so much one of “preserving racial purity 
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as that of overcoming the resistance which a group occasionally offers to absorption. 
Prior to World War II, before the Brazilian government embarked on the national- 
ization of its European population, it was not unusual to find residual groups offering 
organized resistance to assimilation. In fact it was the presence of German, Italian, 
and Polish immigrants during the Vargas years (1930-1945) that made Southern 
Brazil a region of critical international concern, a potential source of political strife 
endangering the stability of the nation. 

Of all the main immigrant currents the German one constituted the greatest 
danger as it consisted of a partially unassimilated nationality group. This incomplete 
assimilation of the Germans into the New World cultural pattern was characterized 
by the exclusive or partial use of the German language in everyday speech, and bya 
state of cultural, political, and sentimental affinity for the Vaterland, which not 
infrequently conflicted with and obstructed the growth of similar sentiments for the 
country of residence. 

German immigration contributed inestimably to the development of Southern 
Brazil. While statistics on foreign colonies in Brazil are difficult to evaluate, we do 
know that the Germans eventually came to comprise the largest, oldest, and most 
closely knit immigrant group in all South America. Although their immigration re- 
presented less than five percent of total immigration to Brazil, they and their 
descendants (totalling more than a million persons as of 1942) assumed a place in 
national life well out of proportion to their numbers. 

German colonization in the State of Santa Catarina was so great that it dominated 
all state interests and later offered ideal conditions for the establishment of the 
Nazi Party organization there. In Germany it was often said that Santa Catarina 
constituted the cornerstone of an ‘‘Antarctic Germany.” Indeed, between 1933 and 
1938, Santa Catarina became a region of international concern — the German schools 
were looked upon as hotbeds of Nazi indoctrination and other fifth-column provo- 
cation. 

The German concentration was largest in the northeastern region of Santa 
Catarina known as the Valley of Itajaí. In 1939, the people of German blood in 
Santa Catarina numbered about 275,000 out of a state population of one million = 
over 100,000 of these Germans alone resided in the nuclear area of European settle- 
ment around Blumenau, the best known “German” city of the Valley and of South 
America.4 

Under Brazil's system of controlled European immigration, the Germans were 
not only brought in more rapidly than they could be absorbed but were settled in 
large compact ethnic colonies in the remote and uninhabitable forest areas of the 
south where holdings allotted were too small. Most of the immigrants were pool ; 
few were trained and experienced farmers. Their concentration into pioneer colonies 
only accentuated the tendency towards separate communities where contact with 
the native Luso population and other European nationality groups occurred at à 
symbiotic and secondary level. Within these colonial nuclei there was little mixture 
of nationalities; mixed marriages were rare. The German pioneers, isolated from the 
best aspects of Brazilian civilization owing to the government's official neglect of the 
colonists' most modest demands, thus remained remote from Brazilian culture while 
at the same time clinging solidly to German tradition. The Germans came int? 
contact with the Luso-Brazilians at best sporadically, in the larger cities and 0? 
the margins of the zone of European colonization. It was only with the development 
of small industrial establishments founded by them and the eventual intermingling 
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of Lusos with various small communities of uniform ethnic origin, that the immi- 
grants began to be assimilated into Brazilian life and culture. 

As the immigrants continued to build their own little “nations within a nation,” 
they established rural schools in order to preserve the best of their racial and folkish 
characteristics. These schools depended upon funds from various sources. The local 
settlers contributed monthly to meet the fees of the schoolmaster. Funds also came 
from Germany with the stipulation that the use of the German language be promoted. 
In order to accommodate those few Luso-Brazilians living on the fringe of the Euro- 
pean colonies, the Brazilian government subsidized some schools under the condition 
that Portuguese be included in the curriculum; others were funded simultaneously 
by both governments? in which case both languages were taught interchangeably. 

By the turn of the century these private schools had become so well entrenched in 
the southern states that the Brazilian government, beset with its own chronic 
budgetary problems, was known to actually encourage the German schools to conti- 
nue their activities, in the absence of a real national school system. Table 1 shows 


TABLE I 


Brazilian Public Schools vs. German Private Schools in the Municipality of Blumenau, 
Santa Catarina, 1858-1937 


Year Municipal Brazilian Enroll- German Enroll- 


population publicschools ment schools ment 
1858 = 1 = z s 
1862 2.508 - 38 - - 
1863 d = A 2 = 
1867 - 2 90 6 262 
1873 = ES 5 15 E: 
1874 8.000 - - 642 
1876 = 2 84 E 2T 
1880 - 2-3 122 19* 1.121 
1883 17.000 3 - - > 
1900 à Hi SÉ 100 - 
1903 = 4 à 108 3.603 
D ie Ae MON 
1906 45.08 dng - «m ` 
1914 = : P = 104 4.000 
1915 = 8 320 110 4.390 
1916 60.000 8-10 372 107 5.063 
1917 - 10 520 113 5.011 
1918 59.969 20 749 30-98 ER 
foe 63.000 50 2.347 40-50 3.500 

77. e T E A 

E a a a 
928 98. 3.051 n» : 
1930 2 = = S 134 = 
1937 = = ” 174 5S 


Source: My compilation from diverse reference sources. The figures are only rough 
estimates, showing general trends. 


i Plus ies Italian Schools. 
wo in Blumenau, two in Gaspar. 
+ There were 112 private schools aloes uem 4 Portuguese; 5 SM ana 
German; 4 Portuguese and Polish; 1 Portuguese, Italian an 
17 Portuguese and Italian; and 81 German. 
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the disparity between private and public school education in Blumenau from 
to 1937. These figures, although incomplete, do allow us to draw the falle 
conclusions: (1) that the German private schools in this heavily concentrated. 
of German colonization greatly outdistanced the national schools up until Wa 
War I when the Brazilian government began to show signs of coping with the 
ation by opening up public schools to replace those which had been closed by 
and (2) that even after the war when the German schools were permitted to 
their school enrollment almost doubled without any proportionate increase iq 
school enrollment; the German schools continued to maintain their lead in 
by a 2to | ratio up until 1937 when the foreign-language schools were eith 
or nationalized. 

Although the Germans considered themselves and their schools as superior: 
hosts in Kultur, relations between the Germans and the Brazilians were co 
long as German nationalism did not become aggressive. However, it soon bet 


of war against Germany in 1917, the non-assimilation of the Germans into B 
life began to constitute a grave problem. As a consequence of the war, all the G 


time with the inevitable task of trying to amalgamate its foreign ‘‘islands of 
began to make modest attempts to establish some sort of a public school 
the German regions (see Table 1). 

In the aftermath of World War I, the events which were unfolding in 
World, especially the successes of European totalitarianism, tended to re- 
resurgence of German nationalism in Brazil. The postwar years also stim 
political and social strife to dimensions never known before in Brazilian hi 
various processes of radicalization and reaction gnawed away at the 
political structure. It was such an atmosphere which nurtured the main tene 
Nazism and other fifth-column movements when Getülio Vargas came to p 
with the Revolution of 1930. 

After the rise of Hitler in 1933, the Nazis in Brazil lost no time in taking over! 
direction of close to 2,500 German schools. Since the German immigrants 


tration from abroad began to seriously endanger the ‘defense of the state” 
Brazilian government suddenly became aware of the danger which their indiffer 
had helped to create over the decades. With the establishment of the “New. 

(Estado Névo) in 1937, President Vargas was able to use his new far-reaching 
by embarking on the economic and cultural nationalization of its foreign st 


Vargas form of cultural nationalisation was probably the mort militant measere 
wuiertaken by any South American country to solve its minority problem. The 
mgalations were intended to deal a blow to the maintenance of a homagrarces 
culture among foreign settlers in the midst of Brazil and to dissolve their ethnic 
identity on the wrll-cubstantiated assumption that, with the disappearance of the 
foreign language, social and cultural absorption would only be a matter of time. 
Tras, the German private school, which had been used by the colonists for over a 
cratury as a device for maintaining their foreign ties and loyalties, became one of the 
main targets for nationalization. The aims of the Vargas educational program were 
vemmed up in 1940 by Minister of War, General Eurico Dutra. He said: "The 
principal objective of education is to create a national consciousness.” The schools 
therefore had the duty to encourage "a mentality capable of disposing public opinion 
favorably toward nationalism.” 

Although Vargas’ instrument for carrying patriotic indoctrination into the edu- 
tation process was created through a series of "emotional" decrees aimed at com- 
batting foreign political influences in all the foreign schools, the measures adopted 
were aimed primarily at the private schools of the fascist “Holy Alliance." Thus, 
the question of teaching courses in foreign languages and of permitting foreign 
governments to subsidize private schools became closely linked to the question of 
Nazi and Fascist propaganda, Of the three Axis communities, the nationalization 
of the German schools caused the strongest animosities on the part of the settlers. 
Within a few months, they saw the work of some 115 years paralyzed while the life 
and death of their culture was being decided under Vargas’ denationalization drive, 
When the Brazilianization of the German schools began to meet with open resistance 
in the solid German districts, the government took steps to force all German organ- 
izations to accept Brazilian direction. What this move virtually meant was the 
deliberate attempt to obliterate use of the German language. Asa result, the Germans 
in turn responded by setting up underground clandestine schools. 

The government, realizing that harsh persecution would only drive the illegal 
schools further underground, rejected punitive action for a policy of bringing about a 
closer relationship between the schools and family, government, and world condi- 
tions. They sct out to modify and centralize the Brazilian educational system by 
| developing the greatest number of free public schools in the foreign language zones. 
Close to 900 public schools were opened in the early 1940s, to replace some 800 
Private schools, with the aim of teaching Portuguese and the history of Brazil to 
children of foreign extraction. 

The first results of this form of “social competition” were impressive. Whenever 
à clandestine school was discovered and an order written to close it, that same order 
also directed the construction of a public school to take its place at or near the same 
Site as possible. Finally, with the establishment of the National Fund een 

tion in 1942 and the passage of the Primary Education Organic Law 
the construction and operation of Brazilian state schools was pushed forward as 
"apidly as possible. Although the fundamental social causes of clandestine instruction 
not been permanently removed as the Vargas years came to a close in late 1945, 
ES mnt to instill a desperately needed minimum of national education for 
onial regions had largely succeeded under trying circumstances. 

The year 1945 madea a HR point for Brazil and the educational efforts of 

atgas on behalf of nationalization. Vargas was eased out of office, World War II 
ended, and although the old problem of nationalization of foreign groups still 
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existed, it was considerably lessened in degree by the psychological defeat of the 
Axis powers. For the most part, Brazil's policy for “hemispheric defense” had left 
the German population in the south subdued and sullen. 

Nationalization as a bona fide educational venture had been relatively successful, 
The legislation of 1937 and after had Brazilianized everything. The German schools 
remained closed by law, never again to reappear. By 1950 most of these schools had 
been successfully converted into Portuguese language institutions bearing Luso- 
Brazilian names. Said the Jornal de Joinville (Santa Catarina) of November 25, 1955: 

Thanks to na*‘onalization, times have changed. Already the young German- 

Brazilian s; no more, or little, the language of his forebears. Today, the 
ple of lumenau speak MU Eee correctly, and Blumenau is one of the | 
ive most progressive cities in all Brazil. 

In retrospect, it appears that nationalization was bound in occur to a country 
where foreign ideologies were in conflict with the “national spirit." The government 
had realized that the best place to break the malignant cycle of isolation and 
aggressive regionalism was in the public schools and that the fundamentals of a 
nation’s ethics and ideology were best taught in the national language. However, the 
“nationalization of education” was only one of many steps taken to effect a more 
rapid assimilation. One cannot overlook the miracle of Brazil’s industrialization 
between 1930 and 1945 and its contribution toward the realization of national 
identity. The bulk of evidence indicates that there was a direct connection between 
attitudes and place of residence, the rural Germans remaining German longer than 
those living in the towns. As Brazil began to transform herself into a modern nation, 
the German regions became unimportant, bypassed rural communities without 
political or economic importance as the immigrants became more attracted to 

developing urban centers. Urban life in general, with its mixture of nationality 
groups and adaptation to Luso ways, often made it just that much easier for the 
public schools to inculcate national goals. With the eventual establishment of 
“mixed colonies” in the south, the Germans more and more began to develop a kind 
of New World culture, composed of many elements transferred from Europe and 
complemented by certain traits and trait-complexes borrowed from Brazilians. 

By the same token the phenomenon of post-war assimilation was also connected 
with social mobility and the emergence of sharply differentiated social classes. As 
the immigrants became integrated into different ecological and social systems, it was 
inevitable that they should find it more difficult to preserve Old World traits. With 
the advent of the wireless, television, better highways, and the airplane, the Mar 
were brought closer together with the native population. Since economic interest 
required more personal contacts among individuals of different national origins, 
Portuguese became the language in which business was conducted. Finally, Brazil's 
international position is now different from what it was before the war, and this 
growth in national status coincided with the political decline or defeat of almost all 
the native countries from which the immigrants came. 

Today, German children refer to themselves as Brazilians, not German-Brazilians- 
Thanks to the enforced use of Portuguese in all the schools, young people are now 
taught in a language that is thelingua franca of Brazil. Although many Germans are 
bilingual, the German tongue has come to symbolize for many their undervalued oF 
even despised rural culture as a minority group, the trend being today that Portu- 
guese is considered urban and therefore "superior." Even the practice of keeping E 
German tongue alive in the home has met with little success as the federalism © 
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many Germans loses ground with each generation. While there are still many isolated 
rural communities today all over the south whose integration into national life is far 
from complete, their members are finding it more difficult to preserve Old World 
traits as more interactions among individuals of different origins permeate the realm 
of primary relations. Although it is difficult for a people to change national charac- 
teristics because of weight of tradition, custom, family, literature, folklore, schools, 
and other factors, it is equally difficult to retain characteristics unadulterated when 
environmental and social conditions are changed radically. However much they 
might have wished to remain Germans, however much encouragement they might 
have received from the homeland, the new country to which they went tended to 
negate the desired result. This factor alone raised great obstacles in Hitler's establish- 
ment of an ‘‘Antarctic Germany” in Southern Brazil. 


RICHARD O. DALBEY, Indiana University 


NOTES 


1 This paper is based on the author’s doctoral dissertation, The German Private 
Schools of Southern Brazil During the Vargas Years, 1930-1945: German Nationalism 
v. Brazilian Nationalization, School Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, 1970, pp. 291. 

® Time, 95, No. 10, March 9, 1970, p. 14. 

3 Southern Brazil comprises the three southern states which received the brunt 
of German immigration: Paraná, Santa Catarina, and Rio Grande do Sul. ^ 
. 4 A good example which illustrates the biological vitali: of the German colonists 
in Santa Catarina may be referred to here: the 17 original colonists who arrived in 
Blumenau in 1850 were increased by more than 6,000 before 1870 — in 1882, the 
German speaking population in the Blumeau region made up 71 percent of the total, 
the Italians 18 percent, and the Portuguese only about 10 percent. 4 

5 Robert GERNHARD, Dona Francisa, Hansa und Blumenau: Drei deutsche 
Mustersiedlungen im südbrasilianischen Staate Santa Catarina, p. 302. 
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ABBOTT, JOAN, Student Life in a Class Society. Oxford: Pergamon 
1971. pp. 641. £ 4.25. 


“This book is concerned with inequalities in educational opportunity bei 
socioeconomic classes in class societies" (S. 13). Der Band fordert Planungsgremi 
von Universitäten ebenso heraus wie vereinfachte soziologische Schichtmodelle w 
er kónnte Studenten zu einer veránderten Selbstbetrachtung anregen. Die Thi 
ist soziologisch aktuell, bildungspolitisch brisant und wurde bisher weder in E 
noch in der Bundesrepublik mit gleicher Gründlichkeit untersucht. Sowohl aufgı 
der empirischen Ergebnisse und der bildungspolitischen Hypothesen als auch 
der wissenschaftstheoretischen Reflexion kommt dem Band Bedeutung zu. 

Abbott stellte sich (1962) zunächst die Aufgabe, "to examine the social cli 
composition and influence in the student body of the University of Edinburgh in the 
light of postwar changes in British education" (S. XV). Sie ergánzte jene intra 
universitäre Untersuchung in den Folgejahren durch Parallelstudien in Durham un 
Newcastle und bemühte sich um einen inter-universitären Strukturvergleich. Ihr 
Analyse stellt die verbreitete Annahme in Frage, daß Universitäten Studenten 
schiedener Herkunft zu einer relativ homogenen, mittelstándisch orientierten Akad 

mikerschicht integrieren. 

Der erste Teil des Bandes diskutiert die Forschungsproblematik sowie den e 
Forschungsansatz und stellt die empirischen Erhebungen in einen wissenschaftli 
wie sozialpolitischen Kontext. Im zweiten Teil wird die soziale Herkunft d 
Studenten, ihre Studienmotivation, ihre Mitwirkung in studentischen Gremien Mi 
ihr KlassenbewuBtsein untersucht. AnschlieBend werden im dritten Teil die 
beziehungen in den Universitäten, und zwar unter Berücksichtigung der 
lichen, kulturellen oder strukturellen Distanzen sowie im Hinblick auf damit v 
dene Sozialisationsprozesse erörtert. Der vierte Teil weist schließlich auf student tis 
Einstellungen zu ihrer sozialen Herkunft, auf ihre sozialen Mobilitätsvorstell | 
und darauf hin, wie sich ihre Ansichten über die Universitätsexpansion je nad 
Schichtzugehôrigkeit unterscheiden. Dann folgt ein funktional nicht integriert 
zudem übermäßig langer Abschnitt über internationale Studentenproteste. M 
modelltheoretischen überlegungen zur Strukturveränderung der Universität um 
einer Zusammenfassung der Untersuchungsergebnisse schließt dieser Teil ab. D 
Literaturverzeichnis ist eine gute Hilfe, das sehr ausführliche Schlagwortregis 
dagegen gewinnt erst nach der Lektüre — wenn man die Details im Kontext be 
len kann — Relevanz. 

Abbott untersuchte also die soziale Herkunft von Studenten in drei nur schw r 
vergleichbaren Universitäten. Und zwar analysierte sie einerseits die Schich 
hörigkeit der Studenten in einzelnen ‘Fachbereichen’, Studentenorganisationen 
Studentenheimen, andererseits die Auswirkungen der Schichtzugehörigkeit auf d 
Kontakte der Studenten bei der Arbeit und in der Freizeit. (Ein Lageplan der 
puselemente, Wohngebiete und halls of residence wäre vorteilhaft gewesen.) Au 
ermittelte sie Widersprüche zwischen der vermeintlichen und tatsáchlichen Schi 
zugehórigkeit der Studenten. Generell werden soziale Handlungsstrukturen ! 
Rahmen von Bildungsinstitutionen und werden Móglichkeiten erórtert, wie d 
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Büdungsstrukturen durch Handlungsintentionen bzw. wie Sozialisationsmechanis- 
men durch eine Veränderung der Sozialbedingungen beeinflußt werden können. Ein 
entscheidendes, obgleich nicht ganz neuartiges Ergebnis der Untersuchung ist die 
Feststellung, daß sich die englische Universitätsexpansion nach 1945 eher zu 
Gunsten der lower middle class als zu Gunsten der Arbeiterkinder bzw. ihrer Sozial- 
integration ausgewirkt hat. 

Nicht alle "Ergebnisse" der Studie sind jedoch konsequent herausgearbeitet. Es 
erweist sich als ungünstig, daß die Untersuchung von Abbott während ihrer Studien- 
zeit (als Magisterarbeit) begonnen und erst nach 8 Jahren von ihr als Professorin 
abgeschlossen wurde. Ein zwischenzeitlicher Amerikaaufenthalt veranlaßte eine 
Bezugnahme auf viele amerikanische Beispiele, die meist jedoch wenig geeignet 
sind, britische Sozial- und Universitätsprobleme zu erläutern (vgl. S. 31, 35, 39ff., 
71, 239, 356, 473 etc.), die zu unsystematisch eingefügt wurden, um supranationale 
Tendenzen der Universitütsentwicklung zu belegen, und die eine Auseinander- 
setzung mit methodischen Problemen vergleichender Erziehungs- und Sozial- 
wissenschaft vermissen lassen. Der lange Untersuchungszeitraum und die damit 
verbundene Veründerung des wissenschaftlichen Reflexionshorizonts wirkt sich 
dahingegend aus, daß einerseits empirische Daten aus den verschiedenen Erhebun- 
gen nur begrenzt vergleichbar sind, daB andererseits eine erhebliche Divergenz 
entstand zwischen dem empirischen Ansatz der Arbeit (die Schichtzugehörigkeit 
wurde ursprünglich nur nach dem väterlichen Beruf bestimmt) und dem später 
erreichten komplexen Verständnis sozialer Schichtung (vgl. die Diskussion des 
"Klassenbegriffs" S. 7, 81, 131, 174, 351f., 398, 405ff., 561ff.). Diese Problematik 
wurde der Autorin teilweise auch bewuBt (vgl. S. XVII etc.) und von ihr sogar als 
dynamisches Element in die Erörterung einbezogen. Jene Diskrepanz vergrößert 
sich vor allem dadurch, daß Abbott über die empirischen Untersuchungsergebnisse 
zu allgemeinen Strukturfragen — wie den Konfliktsyndromen expandierender Uni- 
versitäten (S. 525ff.) — vorzudringen sucht. Insgesamt werden auf den 641 Seiten zu 
viele Teilaspekte aufgegriffen und additiv nebeneinander gestellt statt funktional 
miteinander verbunden (vgl. den auf S. 39 ff.begonnenen Ansatz zur faxonomy of 
college types, der im weiteren Verlauf nicht funktional aufgegriffen wird), 

Die Studie verdient dennoch groBe Aufmerksamkeit, weil sie die ungleichen 
Bildungschancen im Tertiärbereich sichtbar macht und unter neuem Aspekt die 
Problematik quantitativer Universitäts “reformen” diskutiert. Zu hoffen ist, daß 
Sie in England bildungspolitische Impulse und statistisch differenziertere Unter- 
suchungen auslöst und internationale Vergleichsstudien anregt. 


Kaus SCHLEICHER, Universität Hamburg 


BAUER-STIMMANN, INGRID, Der gegenwärtige Erziehungsstand in Bolivien 
Hamburg: Fundament, 1971. 284 S. + Anhang. 


Bolivien als ein Land der untersten Einkommensstufe der E a: die 
Festlandlánder übt durch seine Marginalposition einen besonderen yr 
ntwicklungsprozeBforschung aus. usführli 
A Nachdem Reinhard Czycholl und Hans Molzahn im Jahre 1966 ee 
Se Die Schulbuchsituation in Bolivien (Berlin: Verein zur -Stimmann in 
ildungshilfe in Entwicklungsländer, 1966) vorlegten, erbringt Bauer 
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ihrem Bericht über den Erziehungsstand in Bolivien die eigentlich schon früher 
benötigte Grundlagenforschung über den Entwicklungsstand des bolivianischen 
Ausbildungssystems. 

Als wesentliche Erkenntnis wird im theoretischen Bezugsrahmen die Notwendig- 
keit eines interdisziplinären Forschungsansatzes begründet, um Erkenntnis über das 
Wirken relevanter gesellschaftlicher Faktoren innerhalb des Erzichungsbereiches im 
Interdependenzsystem der nationalen Gesellschaft Boliviens zu gewinnen 

Die Problemstellung ist der Präambel zur Charta der Vereinten Nationen ent: 
nommen, deren Forderungen an den objektiv feststellbaren Gegebenheiten im 
heutigen Bolivien gemessen werden. Die Aufzeichnung der einzelnen Interdepen- 
denzen, z.B. zwischen Bevölkerungswachstum, Migrationsbewegung, ethnischer 
Zugehörigkeit und Bildungssituation oder die wechselseitige Beeinflussung pádago- 
gischer und ökonomischer Produktionsfaktoren, zeigt die Ausweglosigkeit der 
Bildungssituation eines Landes in seiner Abhängigkeit. Es wird deutlich, daß die 
Rückständigkeit Boliviens nicht nur monokausal, sondern in vielschichtiger Verflech- 
tung mit der derzeitigen politischen, ökonomischen und geographischen Lage des 
Landes zusammenhängt. 

Die Beschreibung des Bildungswesen innerhalb des Prozesses "der Entwicklung 
zu einer größeren sozialen Gerechtigkeit” (S. 3) in Bolivien hätte noch über die von 
Baner-Stimmann genannten, an den Planungen beteiligten Institutionen hinaus 
ergänzt werden können. Gerade die supranationalen Einrichtungen, die sich nicht, 
oder nur begrenzt, in Bolivien engagieren, kónnen AufschluB über die Marginal- 
position Boliviens in Lateinamerika geben. 

Die verständliche Schilderung selbst spezifisch bolivianischer Zusammenhänge 
durch umfassende Sachkenntnis der kleinsten Details in den Erläuterungen macht 
die Ausführung angenehm lesbar und in ihrer wissenschaftlichen Aussage um $0 

nützlicher, da sie nicht in eine vielfach übliche Begriffsschöpfungsmanie verfällt, die 
unverständliche Fremdwörter aus Unkenntnis ihrer wirklichen Bedeutung im 
deutschsprachige Arbeiten einfließen läßt. 

Der Bericht über den gegenwärtigen Stand der Ausbildingssituation bildet den 
Hauptteil der Arbeit. Aufgrund der historischen und sozialen Gegebenheiten werden 
meßbare Faktoren aufgezeigt, die durch entsprechende Vergleichsinformationen zu 
Wertungen führen. Die neuesten Planungen im Bereich des bolivianischen Erzich- 
ungswesens sind ausführlich einbezogen worden. Berücksichtigt man den Mißerfolg 
früherer Pläne, werden die neuesten Planungen selbst nicht glaubwürdiger, da auch 
in Bolivien die Verwirklichung der nationalen Planungen nicht mit den internatio- 
nalen Programmen in Einklang zu bringen sind. Langfristige gesellschaftliche 
Strukturreformen durch Bildungsinvestitionen sind für Bolivien durch die Kurz- 
fristigkeit tagespolitischer Entscheidungen und Entscheidungsmöglichkeiten und 
durch die unzureichende Industrialisierung auch kaum denkbar. x 

Die abschließenden Bemerkungen über den internationalen Kontext des bolivia- 
nischen Schulwesens fallen recht kurz aus. Die neuesten Bemühungen der im 
"Convenio Andrés Bello” zusammengeschlossenen Erziehungsminister der Anden- 
staaten zeigen, daB nach der Erstellung des Situationsberichts von Frau Bauer- 
Stimmann Planungen in der Erziehungspolitik weiterhin konkretisiert wurden, und 
daB gerade die Gleichartigkeit der soziopolitischen Situation in den Andenlándern 
gemeinsame Aktionen fordern. Bauer-Stimmanns Analyse der Eigenheiten des 
bolivianisches Schulwesens in seinen lokalen Verflechtungen und der Bemühungen 

um Einklang mit internationalen und interamerikanischen Besserungswünschen 
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eine sinnvolle Ergänzung zu den bisherigen unvollkommenen, weil in natio- 
Bezugsrahmen verhafteten, Ländermonographien, 

Die Arbeit könnte als Muster für weitere Bildungsreports über nationale Gesell- 
en herangezogen werden, da neben der Gesamtanalyse der Bildungssektoren 
der Vorschulerziehung bis zur Erwachsenenbildung vor allem bildungsökono- 
Probleme aufgezeigt werden. Die unmittelbare Ergänzung von wirtschaft- 
Entwicklung durch ein dem Entwicklungsstand adäquaten Schulsystem wird 
für den Einzelfall Bolivien nachgewiesen und beweist einmal mehr die zentrale 
atung der Ausbildungsplanung für den sozialen Fortschritt. 


Jax D. Brcxmaxx, Universität Bielefeld 


Beck, Robert H., Change and Harmomzation in European Education. 
linneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1971. pp. 206. $ 8.50. 


In the 1966 Reith lectures, Professor J. K. Galbraith said: “Allindustrialsocietion 
it plan ... and, in consequence, there are strongly convergent tendencies as 
n industrial societies. This is despite their different billing as capitalist or 
tialist or communist". Robert Beck has applied this theme to education in Europe 
d this book is a record of his findings. The field is a wide one, including, as well as 
more familiar Western European nations, those countries involved in the 
diterranean Regional Project (thus a case is made for including Turkey as a 


late to draw comparisons from his United States background when he feels this is 
nt so the whole becomes internationally comparative. He covers mainly the 
tondary sector, and, to a lesser extent, higher education. Apart from analysing, 
the secondary level, such familiar topics as the explosion of enrollments; the 
mand for extended schooling; the perception of different countries of the depth of 
ability pool; and at the level of higher and further education, the vocational 
or, he investigates the problem of equating the pyramid of job aspirations with 
the almost inverse pyramid of job opportunities. Two interesting chapters deal with 

oblems of communication and coordination and here Beck appraises the current 
tion of several developing cross-cultural institutions, such as the Council of 
ope, the College of Europe at Bruges, the European Association of Teachers, the 


d the International Text-book Institute. Beck categorises all converge 
“harmonization” — European educators agreeing on preferred oe 
mon problems and even seeking equivalence of educational 
cept in its final chapter, which consists of case studies of school reform m Wet 
many and Sweden, the book uses a topic approach and = opus. pes 
Poses” (to use Bereday's term) material from many countries and tennis 

This content description gives some idea of the very broad field the E E 
‚10 cover. Its achievement is not an entirely consistent one: I Sp e 
“sling with communication and coordination; the extent of abilities as sod 
“ig different nations; and thereconstruction of highereducation the most EE 

However it is probably unfair to demand a consistently high standard heir im- 
P theme. Some statements concerning England and ‚Wales paS juni 
Pression. Thus on page 44 to write “occasionally, as in Oxfordshire, bn ES MN 
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schools are in the same building” is misleading since in 1970 out of 23,060 primary 
schools in England and Wales over 12,000 were classified as junior with infants, 
Similarly the suggestion on page 97 that the upper 15% of 13 year-olds have 
traditionally been eligible for grammar school needs amending. In 1969 with about 
25%, of the age-group in comprehensive schools there were still over 15%, in grammar 
schools. And tables ought not to be headed ‘‘United Kingdom" with England and 
Wales in brackets. Unfortunately United Kingdom is becoming something of a 
misnomer nowadays. Care is also needed with the term “Great Britain”. But these 
are small blemishes in a book packed with information. It is very well documented 
and there is a good index. 

This book is of great interest for all educationists interested in trends in European 
education. Also at the time of the broadening of the European Economic Communi- 
ty, when the Six are becoming the Ten, it is vitally important that a much wider 
spectrum of social, political and economic scientists should be aware of the issues 
with which this book deals and which it so often illuminates. 


Lewis SpoLton, University College of Swansea 


CAMBRE MARINO, Jesús, Estructura y Problemas de la Enseñanza en 
Espaiia. Barcelona: Editorial Nova Terra, 1971. pp. 167 (paper). 


This study presents a descriptive analysis of the Spanish formal education system 
at the time of the new educational reform law approved by the Cortes in July, 1970. 

Concise, well documented, and clearly written, the book is organized in three 
parts. The first 54 pages present a somewhat dated review of the literature on the 
role of education in economic development. Then, using comparative method, the 
author attempts to explain how and why the Spanish formal educational sector 
compares unfavorably with that of numerous other Western European countries. 
Variables examined are investment rates and priorities, educational costs, adult and 
youth illiteracy rates, levels of schooling, and others. 

The second part (33 pages) contains detailed statistical data, a good deal of which 
is also comparative, describing quantitative aspects of Spanish primary, secondary, 
and university level programs. Although this section is very comprehensive and 
adequately covers formal public school programs, data on church inputs and contri- 
butions of the non-formal, or non-school, educational subsector are, unfortunately, 
lacking. 

Part three presents an illuminating case study of educational and regional 
development problems in the northwestern Spanish province of Galicia. Here the 
author presents an impassioned defense of his native region and rejects stereotypes 
of the crude and ignorant gallego peasant, an image that he claims is still current m 
much of Spain. Galician educational problems are sympathetically discussed in 
considerable detail. The number of serious deficiencies noted are in large measure 
attributed to continuing attempts by the central government to implement an edu- 
cational policy serving national, and not regional, interests. Current attempts at 
centralized educational reforms are also viewed in this frame, and the author som 
little chance for widespread qualitative reform in Spain's seriously lagging education- 
al system without wider popular participation in planning change, without a new 

plan and tolerance for regional cultural development, and especially, without a more 
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enlightened attitude of the ruling “financial-industrial oligarchy” towards the 
critical need for a more equitable and less regressive tax system. 

The author closes his short but valuable study with a number of observations on 
difficulties which might be reasonably expected in efforts to implement the new 
Ley General de Educación y Financiamiento dela Reforma Educativa of 1970. The most 
critical problem in his view is that Spain's ruling elites fear free and open discussion of 
national problems, fear an educational system that would stimulate critical analysis 
of social problems, and fear that expanded secondary education would “open higher 
education to the children of workers' families and other disadvantaged groups." 

This book is highly recommended to anyone seeking to understand the problems 
of qualitative educational change in rapidly modernizing societies. It presents an 
insightful, if limited, analysis of the Spanish case, and in its critical probing of how 
Spanish educational problems follow largely from social, cultural, economic problems 
and inequities, it is a hopeful sign of greater sophistication in Spanish educational 
studies. 

RoLLanp G. Pautston, University of Pittsburgh 


HACKETT, PETER; LEWIS, WENDELL M.; PIERCE, JILL B. (eds.), Edu- 
cational Perspectives on the Drug Crisis. Charlottesville, Virginia: Universi- 
ty of Virginia School of General Studies, 1971. pp. 183. $ 3.95 (paper). 


Admittedly, when I received this volume for review, I first thought, “Another 
book on youth and drugs to cash in on a national concern." But my respect for co- 
editor Peter Hackett's scholarship made me search the book with care. Surprisingly, 
I found myself genuinely interested and the book informative and unified despite 
sixteen chapters by nine contributing authors. It is a useful textbook at both the 
college and senior high school levels. It merits library and personal purchase anda 
vide readership. 

The first chapter on the cultural context of drug use is, as it should be, an analysis 
of the counter culture today's youth have mounted against established institutions 
ànd mores long taken for granted. The chapter on historical and sociological aspects 
analyzes the crazy-quilt modern drug use scene, including the hippy-users and the 
Vietnam War soldier-users. Equally good chapters discuss the psychology of drug 
abuse (one is saddened by the factors inducing school children to become drug users), 
the pharmacology of drugs (we need to understand the undesirable side effects as 
Well as the therapeutic effects of drugs), medical and social implications (containing 
3 good review of important research studies), legal implications (so intriguing that 
Me regrets the brevity of this chapter), andon educational and curriculum im- 
Plications — many are now convinced of the need for drug education at every school 
level. One's impression of the editors' good planning and the inclusive coverage is 
further confirmed by the end-of-chapter references, the glossary of pharmacological 
terms, and the helpful appendices and index. e 

This book was written by an interdisciplinary team of nine scholars at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia as a textbook for an adult education course conducted by that 
University’s School of General Studies. Yet its comprehensive coverage — cultural, 

torical, sociological, psychological, neurological, legal, educational, preventative — 
Makes it understandable enough for a wider reading public. 


FRANKLIN PARKER, West Virginia University, Morgantown 
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Hausey, A. H.; Trow, Marin, The British Academics. London: Faber 
and Faber, 1971. pp. 560. £ 5. 


This large, well organised volume is a useful contribution to our study of “sea 
demic people" (a less topical subject than students) and the way they behave withis 
a particular economic, social and cultural context — that of Britain. The quotation 
on the front page is taken from the Swedish economist and sociologist Gunnar 
Myrdal: "Only about the peculiar behaviour of our own profession do we choose te 
romain nalve ,., A deeper study would, of course, entail investigation of our own 
personal history and our present inclinations as these are influenced by our relation 
to the class structure and our cultural and social position." 

Conceptions of nalvety vary from generation to generation, and while it would be 
impossible to talk of nalvety, say, in relation to a classic essay of an older age, 
Cornford's Microcosmographia Academica, it is only in recent years and at fist 
against the grain that sociological techniques of a relatively sophisticated kind have 
been applied to studies of the academic profession. Appendix III of the Robbins 
Report marked something of a breakthrough, and Halsey and Trow used the same 
respondentsapproached by the Robbins Committee when they started their survey of 
opinions and attitudes in 1963. Appendix C of this volume describes the research 
methodology of the authors, and Appendix B reprints the questionnaires used. Part 
IV of the volume which, along with the statistical appendices, accounts for about 
half the total number of pages, is devoted to a detailed analysis of the survey, with 
attitudes towards university expansion taken as the main focus. Parts I and H 
provide a general introduction to the problems of universities in a changing industrial 
Society and to the relationship between traditions, pressures and current responses 
in Britain, while Part ITI consists of a valuable analysis of the academic career, 
hierarchies, the prestige and appeal (or lack of it) of different institutions and "status 
and styles of life", The conclusion sets out a "typology of orientations” based on # 
division of attitudes into “elitist” and “expansionist”. It is conceded that "stark 
polarities” cannot do justice "to the complex views and attitudes held by individual 
teachers nor do they capture the nuances of thought and feeling by which men 
manage to maintain conceptions of the universities and their academic roles which. 
reflect both expansionist and elitist values and which [to take another of the authors’ 
dichotomies] accept both teaching and research as legitimate and complementary 
functions of the university”, Yet the significance of the “relative emphasis” in values 
and orientations among different individuals is stressed. The final picture which 
emerges is that of a "profession differing within itself on many specific issues, but 
largely agreed on the rightness of the British university as it now exists, and rather, 
cautiously committed, with few exceptions, to the defence of that institution d 


ready belong to history. Perhaps at the outset not enough is made of the diversity! 
British universities. There may be more or less “unified conceptions” of uni 
education, but there are very different modes of response as the brief history of the: 
“new” universities already shows. The role of the University Grants Committee has 
changed considerably since the period covered in this book as have the rolesof 
Association of University Teachers and the Vice-Chancellors’ Committee. 3 
challenge to the UGC during the 1960s was probably not as serious as it seemed at 
the time. The chapter on university government is too much grounded in a study of 
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stitutions and too little in exploration of conventions: it is the weakest is the 
book. Some of the governmental and administrative changes since the mid-19600 
may bave a bigger impact on the academic profession than others mentioned by the 
authors. In relation to Chapter 6 the gap between Oxford and Cambridge om the ome 
hum and the rest has been widening during the last few years. The fascinating 
material in Chapter 10 on status and styles of life should be brought up-to-date regu 
larly. So, too, should the information in Chapter 15 on politics, The emphasis on 
expansion as the major test of difference in attitudes now seems dated, although the 
historical value of the survey will be immense, With research organisation and finan- 
ve recently becoming major matters of public debate, the attempt to separate out 
interest in teaching and research does not illuminate urgent questions about proces 
dures and institutions which are being posed now and which are of a different kind 
from those posed in the 1960s. The difference in mood between nowand themid- 19608 
is remarkable - students, for example, figure only marginally in this volume and 
Played little part in the making of policies discussed in it — and just because of this 
difference the impact of this book on the profession will unfortunately besmaller than 


R would have been three years ago, 
Asa Bricos, University of Sussex 


Hopper, EARL, Readings in the Theory of Educational Systems, London: 
Hutchinson, 1971. pp. 336. £ 2.75. 


This is a period of reassessment for the sociology of education, During the past 
two decades the sub-discipline was dominated by a concern with the nexus between 
tducation, social stratification and economy. In recent years, however, the socio- 
logical study of education has become increasingly concerned with such problems 
# the content of education and educational processes, the relationship between 
knowledge and power, the role of ideology, and hence shows a tendency to take first- 
onder constructs as the objects of investigation. 

The volume under consideration collects a number of papers which illustrate 
Ka but not all, of these new directions, and which constitute a dialogue attempt- 

to develop a new tive. The starting point is Turner's paper: D 
and contest deiere: school system”, followed by Hopper's paper: "A 
typology for the classification of educational systems" which extends the Turner 
Model and establishes a framework for comparing educational systems as entities 
98 the basis of their selection procedures: How? When? Who? Why? and 
Meologies of legitimation : communistic, paternalistic, meritocratic or aristocratic, The 
Hopper model is challenged in Davies’ essay: “On the management of knowledge 
which argues that its value as a comparative tool is vitiated by the fact that it makes 
àn unwarranted assumption that selection is the major explanatory variable. Davies 
Aserts that here Hopper is maintaining the earlier preoccupation with the relation- 
Ship between education and stratification. He argues that the sociology of education. 
‘a be turning its attention to what he sees as its proper concern: the trar 

knowledge and the part which education plays in the creation of the social bat 
s ousness. When first presented in 1969, Davies’ paper was regarded as I 
ia qr ainly wide-ranging and scholarly, but his suggestions for future pope 
the sociology of education were never very clear, although some of this vagueness 
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has been dispelled in the light of subsequent, more specific, studies on the problems 
of knowledge and control. 

Of the papers by Dennis Smith: ‘Selection and knowledge management in educa- 
tional systems” offers a detailed critiqueof both Hopper and Davies, cogently arguing 
that both writers are essentially concerned with the same aspects of the educational 
system and in choosing different emphases complement each other, thus Hopper 
takes too little account of educational content and Davies over-reacts in dismissing 
the significance of selection procedures. A second paper by Smith: ‘Power, ideology 
and the transmission of knowledge” takes the debate further by examining the 
legitimating ideologies which underpin the matching of student-types and categories 
of knowledge and by examining the significance of variations in pat:erns of admini- 
strative control. His paper is neatly illustrated by references to the r: cent history of 
English education emphasizing the significance of structural looseness in the pattern 
of administration in explaining the many inconsistencies and conflicting trends. 

It is appropriate at this point to consider the paper by Halsey: “Theoretical 
advance and empirical challenge" which reviews the other essays in the book. 
Interestingly enough, Halsey sees the present collection as the natural successor to 
Halsey, Floud and Anderson's 1961 volume, Education, Economy and Society, 
constituting a theoretical advance on the earlier tradition rather than a departure 
from it, and indicating an integration of different approaches rather than a diver- 
gence. There is much in the first of these points; the second is more problematical. 
Insofar as the “structuralist” approach has been broadened to include a concern 
with ideology, the 1971 book is in the earlier tradition (there was, in any case, a good 
deal of concern with ideology in Education, Economy and Society). On the other 
hand, Halsey’s case for a growing integration is based upon the role of Bernstein's 
work in linking the structuralist concern with stratification and the culturalist 
concern through his research on curriculum and pedagogical processes. Bernstein's 
paper in this volume, “On the classification and framing of knowledge”, has become 
seminal to the sociology of the curriculum. Bernstein distinguishes between two 
types of curricula: collective and integrated, and between two dimensions of the under- 
lying structure of the three message systems of curriculum, pedagogy and evaluation, 
classification (i.e. relationship between contents) and frame (i.e. degree of control 
which teachers and pupils have over knowledge). Bernstein goes on to examine the 
relationship between educational codes and social control, and it is this which links 
his paper with others in the collection. His pivotal position in current sociology of 
education is not in doubt and Halsey is right to point to his integrating role, but, 
essentially, Bernstein’s work leads in other directions than those taken in this 
volume, as can be seen by comparing the collection with another recent collection 
of papers in the sociology of education: M. F. D. Young's Knowledge and Control. 
Although three papers are common to both collections they point in different direc- 
tions towards the “two sociologies", the Hopper volume concerned largely with 
second-order constructs and systems and the Young volume having à more pheno- 
menological concern with first order constructs. 

Other papers in the Hopper volume include: the important early paper of Mar shall 
on “Selection in the welfare state"; the elegant and scholarly essay py Pierre 
Bourdieu on ‘‘Systems of education and systems of thought” (which deserves more 
discussion than can be given here); a rather loosely structured discussion of the 
political functions of the education system by Zeigler and Peak; an interesting paper 
by Margaret Scotford-Archer and Michaelina Vaughan on the necessary condition 
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whereby a status group retains control of the educational System and on how another 
status group might successfully challenge control and assert its own position — an 
argument elaborated in their book Social Conflict and Educational Change, 1780- 
1850. 

7 paper by Hopper on the consequences of mobility and non-mobility perhaps 
ought to have been grouped with the “dialogue” Papers rather than being included 
as an appendix. 

In sum, this is a valuable collection of important papers. It is perhaps in the 
nature of the exercise that generalization about educational systems precludes a 
consideration of specific details and one is pleased when the argument is rooted in an 
analysis of a particular set of data, as, for example, Halsey's data on the education 
of British elites which he originally presented (with Ivor Crewe) as evidence to the 
Fulton Committee on the Civil Service. 

Eric Hoye, University of Bristol 


MIESKES, H., Die Pädagogik der DDR in Theorie, Forschung und Praxis. 
Oberursel: Finken, 1971. Band 1. 353 S. Band 2. 378 S. 

NIERMANN, J., Sozialistische Pádagogik in der DDR. Heidelberg: Quelle 
& Meyer, 1972. 112S. 


The two volumes by Professor Mieskes constitute the weightiest evidence to 
date of the gathering momentum of Western interest in East German education. It is 
perhaps unfair to consider in the same review another study which cannot claim to 
rest on comparable encyclopaedic research. Yet there are ways in which the two 
works are complementary: taken together they provide not only a progression from 
the elementary to the advanced level of study but also a contrast in attitudes to the 
Process of coming to terms with the East German view of the role of education. This 
appears in many respects as a negation of the most revered progressive traditions of 
the Weimar period. There is as a result a traumatic quality about the realisation in 
the Federal Republic of the alien nature of the culture which the educational system 
inthe Democratic Republic is fostering. If this can lead in some instances to violently 
“rational denunciation it can equally result in a pursuit of objectivity that is so 
Painstaking as to eliminate the merest suspicion of controversy. - 

The studied neutrality of Sozialistische Pádagogik in der DDR illustrates this 
latter point. It is a neatly structured survey of the accepted field of activity for 

eorists of socialist education. Its chief merit lies in the concise corrective it supplies 
T the Superficial, unassimilated common knowledge on which the least useful 
emotional judgements are based. It dispels for example common misconceptions 
about the egalitarianism of Marx and Engels. It characterises the methodology of 
Slucational research in the DDR, its affinities with social determinism and the 
Ene Paramount importance of its relationship to policy making. E 
itn enticity of the content is supported by the frequent incidence of ee 
In places less like an original commentary than an anthology of pithy 
ton. PI this is no doubt in keeping with its aim which is straightforwardly exposi- 

“ry. In terms of this précis function it must rate as a welcome publication for the 


des i i i 5 D me D 
I making his first sorties into the labyrinthine byways of socialist educational 


fo 
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Once the student is equipped with the requisite corpus of basic knowledge some- 
thing rather more stimulating is required if Marxian precepts are not to be swallowed 
whole and regurgitated as facile dogmatism. For this purpose Mieskes is appropriate 
fare. The approach is uninhibitedly critical, the air of parti pris conveyed by the 
unmistakable jubilation with which inconsistencies in Marxist-Leninist theory 
are seized upon. It is a moot point whether this betrays any more bigotry than the 
works in which these inconsistencies appear, beginning as so many of them do with 
the ritualistic prefatory denunciation of bourgeois educational theory. 

The first volume is concerned with theoretical principles, not so much the broad 
lines of socialist teaching as the way in which German teachers and educationists 
have themselves assimilated dialectical materialism. In the early stages of the argu- 
ment the assumptions on which education in the DDR rest are subjected to intense 
scrutiny from philosophical, political and social perspectives and foreign, especially 
Soviet influences are analysed until the foundations of the entire field of study have 
been laid bare. Here the most interesting expansion of the author's carlier work is the 
evaluation of the role of sociology in the sixties. By this stage one is hardly surprised 
at the cynicism with which he portrays its metamorphosis from an instrument of a 
decadent and reactionary bourgeois culture to an autonomous Marxist discipline. 

The second of the main sections in this volume sets out to draw a profile of the 
research scene, its objectives and achievements. After viewing with a shade of irony 

the East German predilection for theorising about all aspects of education, the 
author proceeds to a survey of the work done on teaching method, of educational 
writing and of fundamental research. Here the detailed information on the design of 
research projects in the mid-sixties promises particular reward to the advanced 
student. The third major section is concerned with the system as a whole in which 
the rapidly growing precision and professionalism are seen as quite striking. Further, 
it grapples with the fundamental problems which socialist theory throws up, above 
all the role remaining for the individual and his spontaneous initiative in the planned 
society. In the end it is a matter of linguistic analysis. What does an East German 
educationist mean by Selbstiditigheit? And so the argument continues inexorably into 
the cul-de-sac of the socio-political context in which the educational system operates. 

Volume 2 is concerned with the portrayal of the practical outcome of the socialist 

thinking analysed earlier, namely the development of the educational system of the 
DDR. The concern for accuracy is evidenced by the wealth of factual detail — worked 
into the text is for example a comprehensive table of events for the period from 
1945 to 1970 accompanied by illustrations of curricular patterns in tabulated and 
diagrammatic form and extensive syllabuses of that massive experiment, the Unter- 
vichtstag in der Produktion. The historical account follows the now generally agreed 
contours and concludes with a section specially devoted to a critical assessment of 
the “unified socialist system”. However, the critical tone obtrudes at an earlier stage 
than this and as a result certain points of detail tend to be misleading. Thus for 
example the impression is given that the Zehnklassenschule introduced in the early 
fifties for a time actually replaced the Oberschule, suspending 12 year education un! 
the introduction of the erweiterte Oberschule in 1959. It is surely unlikely that this 
was in fact the case. 

Once the account has been brought up to the present day the remainder of the 
chapter is devoted to a portrayal of the various sectors and interesting features of the 
system. The routes to the Hochschulreife via the erweiterte Oberschule and the speci 
schools are surveyed. There is a brief review of the question of all-day instruction a 
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further sections trace, also briefly, the development of pre-school education, special 
schools for the handicapped, vocational and adult education, the university sector, 
other tertiary institutions and opportunities for external study. Finally there is a 
summary of the most recent curricula. The volume thus begins to take on the 
character of a quick reference guide to all aspects of education in the DDR. This 
function is further fulfilled by the two remaining chapters dealing with teacher 
training and with “youth, family and cultural policy”. 

Clearly Professor Mieskes has set out to debunk much of current socialist edu- 
cational theory. In retrospect what stands out is not so much the pugnacity of his 
approach as the impression that behind it lies a passionately held belief that in the 
final analysis the individual is always more important than the system. This 
commitment makes a stimulating contribution, the tone is less hysterical than that 
of a good deal of West German writing about the DDR a decade or so ago. But it still 
hasa certain stridency about it which, one cannot help feeling, detracts from the total 
impact. - 

A. G. HEARNDEN, University of London 


Passow, A. Harry, (ed.), Urban Education in the 1970s. New York: 
Teachers College Press, Columbia University. 


Readers of this journal will be familiar with Education in Depressed Areas edited 
by A. Harry Passow and published by the Teachers’ College Press in 1963. The 
present book is an attempt to reconceptualise the earlier volume in the light of the 
experience with special programmes for the disadvantaged in the 1960s. The nine 
contributors are well known to anyone with even a cursory knowledge of the field: 
Passow himself, Kenneth Clarke, Miriam Goldberg, Robert Havighurst are allto 
be found in this volume. Each has been asked to use his or her own experiences, not 
merely to develop their analysis of urban education scene of the 60s, but to think 
ahead to the problems and methods of the 70s. 

Approaches differ considerably: Passow provides a comprehensive and scholarly 
overview of approaches (both intellectual and strategic) to the urban educational 
scene. While fully aware of the chronic nature of the problems facing American 
education, he is basically hopeful both about its current situation and the future. 
“What the crisis in urban education has done is to stimulate a total rethinking of the 
educative process ... there is no clear blue print for urban education in the decade 
ahead, but a considerable review of experience and research, which ...can provide 
the basis for more effective murturing of human potential.” d 

Kenneth Clarke's approach is different, within the formal limits of an academic 
Paper; his is a blunt anger - urban education has no shortage of “inquiries, conferences 
and investigations"; social scientists have “become more affluent ” repeating them- 
Selves and each other; reports have been "read, discussed and forgotten". Dus = 
Clarke's judgement has been lacking is action. Further, the action he wants is direct 
and, to many eyes, old-fashioned. He wants all educationists to turn their attention 
{9 their major responsibility, '" Teaching children, teaching human beings”. Miers 
this is thought a radical innovation or a piece of old-fashioned thinking is open to 
argument, as is his recommendation that teachers and administrators should be paid 
a salary related to their performance (teachers by pupil performance, administrators 

Y teachers' performance 1). 
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The same issue of accountability is touched upon by Carl Marburger who sees 
evaluation as “the corner stone of any attempt to construct a viable system of 
accountability”. He suggests that the old input model (buildings, staff, books, ete) 
is inadequate, and an output approach (student achievement) must be developed, 
which he contends would produce "greater performance by all educators and signi- 
ficant structural change". Equally radical is Mel Ravitz's plea for community 
control; there is, he argues “no longer any confidence in the centralised bureaucratic 
administration of the schools in most central cities. ... The people of the community 
... must ... have a chance to run their local schools as they believe they should be 
run’. One wonders how administrators in centralised systems like France or Sweden 
would respond to such suggestions? Citizens deserve a chance to try to run their 
schools says Ravitz: unfortunately he spends little time analysing the organ izational 
problems of giving them a chance and the role of a bureaucracy in such a system, 

This is a book for anyone who is interested in thinking about educational systems 
and change in the 70s, and who is concerned that Western European systems learn 
from American experience. It makes stimulating reading, even though it is a 
pessimistic book. The catalogue of enquiry, reports and recommendations that have 
been either ignored or put on the shelf is voluminous, while the list of successful 
attempts to meet the needs of urban education is short. Unfortunately it is some- 

what dated in parts; neither black schools nor de-schooling are dealt with. One 
wonders if the old authors have been too restricted by the problems and prescriptions 
of the late 50s and early 60s to be really relevant to the 70s. 


A. Le, Research and Statistics Group Inner London Education Authority 


PEAKER, GILBERT F., The Plowden Children Four Years Later. London: 
National Foundation for Educational Research in England and Wales, 
1971, pp. 50. 95 p. 


One of the most important and most thorough educational research studies to be 
carried out in England in recent years was the Plowden National Survey of Parental 
Attitudes and Circumstances Related to School and Pupil Characteristics (1964). An 
account of this investigation, like that of several other important British educational 
research projects, is tucked away as an appendix to the report of a national commis- 
sion — in this case the Plowden Report (1967) — where it does not get the visibility 
it deserves. However, after the results of the Plowden Survey had been examined 
found to be notonly highly meaningful but also of considerable practical value, it was 
not surprising that a follow-up study should be commissioned, to be carried out 
four years after the initial inquiry, in 1968. (The 3000 children surveyed were drawn 
equally from three age groups, which for the first survey in 1964 constituted the final 
year of the infant stage and the first and last year of the junior stage. By the second 
survey, they had reached the last year of the junior stage and the first and fourth 
year of the secondary stage.) 

The report of this second investigation has been published as the small paperback 
volume under review, which in a few pages presents clearly and succintly to the lay- 
man the extremely valuable results of the inquiry. Yet the importance of this re- 
search report does not lie primarily in the nature of the findings, although they uU 
of considerable interest since they provide strong support for our ideas on how the 
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process works. Its significance lies more in the methodological issues 
the statistical procedures employed, and the manner of interpretation of 
dence available. 
investigation is one of the first major studies of the factors contributing to 
ago in relative level of performance during the years of primary and secondary 
d To analyze the data the author has developed a procedure of stage-wise 
on analysis, and has, where others have failed, used the procedure to unravel 
be first time the complex interrelationships between the home and the school, 
initial and final achievement. Not only are the regression analyses examined in 
s of successive contributions to the total variance, but different procedures of 
the scparate and joint contributions of the variables are examined and 
d, Perhaps the highlight of the report on the methodological side is Appendix 
fe path analysis has been used; the technique is elaborated to provide an 
ellent account of the interrelationships among the blocks of variables employed 
Sinquiry. Although Mr. Peaker used a rudimentary form of path analysis in the 
Wt of the 1964 Plowden Survey, he has followed developments in statistical 
ues in the allied fields of sociology and economics, that have taken place in 
Itervening years, and has used these techniques with great skill to present the 
ings of the Plowden follow-up study. 
he main contribution of this report to educational research is that the author 
cen new ground in the employment of methods of analyzing data. Further- 
t he has succeeded in presenting the results of a complex inquiry, employing 
x procedures for analyzing data, with remarkable conciseness and clarity. 
h worker engaged in survey research in education or in allied fields should 
to read this work. 
e report has not, however, been written for the methodologist but for the edu- 
onal administrator and policy maker, as well as for the primary or secondary 
ol principal who is concerned with whether the practices of the school do actual- 
e a difference to the educational achievement of students. Although the evi- 
may appear to suggest that teaching does not contribute very much when 
p with the influence of the home, we are reminded that bad schools are not 
d to exist and efforts have been made to reduce the differences between the 
d the worst schools. In spite of this the schools and the teachers working in 
a small but recognizable contribution to the achievement of the students, 
into the effects of teaching practices faces immense problems of effec- 
urement. The author recognizes the limitations of his inquiry and suggests 
likely that he has underestimated the contribution of the schools. 3 
it several points a case for the expansion of the nursery school system is argued, 
th a word of caution: “Although the temptation to entertain extravagant 
5 of what might be done by nursery schooling should be resisted, it is hard to 
the conclusion that the extension of nursery schooling in poor neighbourhoods 
€ a most profitable educational investment.” 
the advocacy of expansion of nursery schooling and the caution advised do 
directly from the research carried out. They are an extrapolation of Ex 
Obtained from a study at the primary and secondary school levels. There is 
F a similar inquiry at the pre-school level, stretching over perhaps a decade, 
Will provide more direct evidence on such recommendations for educational 


J. P. Keeves, Australian National University, Canberra 
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Proceedings of the 1970 Invitational Conference on Testing 
Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing Service, 1971. pp. 173. 


The Educational Testing Service sponsors an annual one-day conference, held | 
New York City, around the end of October, on testing problems. The first 
conference in 1936 was a smallish affair consisting largely of psychometric 
responsible for conducting testing programs in schools, colleges and State Educati 
Departments. Since then, attendance has grown to several the nd people 
diverse backgrounds. Despite its title, "Invitational Conferenc« 
blems”, the participants usually represent a wide range of interest 
ly, the papers, symposia and discussions deal with topics ranging fro: 
and educational problems to highly complex statistical procedures. 

The proceedings of each year’s conference are preserved for posterity 
paperback book. Back numbers are available from the Educational Testing 
at a cost between $ 1.50 and $ 2.00. In addition, a volume of specially seleg 
papers from the first quarter century of conferences is available. 

While each year's conference has a particular theme, the tradition is that indi 
dual papers may or may not adhere to the theme. Such pluralism is usually refre 
since the members of the audience are treated to the research, views and opinions 


The development of large scale testing and evaluation programs in the Uni 
States, coupled with advances in computer technology, has created a large capabil 
for storing and handling masses of data on individuals, institutions and geograp 
units. How such a capability is to be used and to what ends constitutes the th 
that ties the various papers together. 
In the first paper. Professor Fritz Machlup presents his provocative view | 
developments in higher education in the United States in the next decade. 


historian by training, examines the interaction between testing and social chang 
the United States over the past fifty years. Much of what he describes is likely to 
replayed elsewhere in the last part of the twentieth century. Dr. Herman Kall 
Director of the Hudson Institute takes a futuristic view in his paper, "Social Chan 
and the Need for Educational Information.” 

Dr. Richard Jaeger of the U.S. Office of Education and Professor Robert St 
the University of Illinois examine educational applications of large-scale 
while Professors Melvin R. Novick and Donald T. Campbell present excellent p 
on some of the technical issues in statistically treating data gathered in connecti 
with large-scale educational information systems. 

The papers by Professor David K. Cohen of Harvard University, Dr. David 
Goslin of the Russell Sage Foundation and Dr. Elias Blake Jr. of the Institute 
Services to Education deal, respectively, with political, ethical-moral-legal, & 
value problems in testing and education. The relevance of these papers trams 
national boundaries. 


1 A. Anastasi (ed.), Testing Problems in P. tive. Washington, D.C.: 4 
Council on Education, 1966, 670 pp. ae wi 
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All the papers are lively, interesting and relevant to today's issues Le addition, 
ischasion of various discussants' reactions preserves much of the vitality of the 
steal conference 

Rıcnann Wor, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Rôurs, HERMANN, Afrika: Bildungsprobleme eines Kontinents. Stutt- 
gart: Kohlhammer, 1971. 276 S. DM 24.80. 


The cover of this book bears the publisher's claim that it is “without parallel in 
the educational literature, both domestic and foreign,” and in his preface the author 
indicates that he hopes with it to give a start to serious comparative studies devoted 
t Africa 

Apart from a few pages of general introduction on the joys and problems of travel 
and a brief postscript, the book consists of two lengthy sections, The first is of 
seventy pages, and is devoted to general discussion of what appear to the author to 
be some of the major ""areasof discussion” in African education, such as the origins of 
education in primitive societies, development problems of the African child, mission- 
ary and colonial aims and methods, and finally the special function of universities in 
Bew nations, The second section presents eight "typical" case-studies — Algeria, 
Liberia, Togo, Ghana, Nigeria, South African Republic, Tanzania and Ethiopia. All 
sources quoted are listed for each chapter, and there is also a twelve-page supple- 
mentary bibliography. 

As far as the first section is concerned, one wonders what sort of reader the author 
has in mind. The pages on the bush schools and on child development are interesting, 
but do not offer any new ideas to any reasonably well-read person who is already 
acquainted with basic anthropological texts. The comments on curriculum do not 
Tally go far enough to be very useful. In some places one has the impression of 
reading polemic or journalistic sentiment rather than the fruits of scholarship. There 
are also some hearsay statements for which one would like solid evidence (for ex- 
ample on p. 71 that students rejected by Makerere were acceptable in Europe), and 
some personal opinions which require argument rather than mere statement ~ for 
“sample (p. 79) on the absolute value of study abroad. 

In the second section, one is puzzled first by the selection of countries. Out of eight 
Cases, three are British ex-colonies, but the two French ex-colonies are hardly typical 
(Algeria had prosperity and the settlers, Togo had a German period before French 
Tule). A good deal of what is said in the first section is hardly relevant at all to certain 
of the countries discussed in the second section. More puzzling is the lack ot astako 
reference to and discussion of some obvious topics: for example, the er 
the concept of functional literacy (Tanzania being one of the countries involved in a 
Unesco-backed project); the work and methods of the centre for in-service training 
of pupil-teachers at Saltpond (the prevalence of pupil-teachers being es | 

uently in the Ghana chapter); and the role of extra-mural departments and 
in the political education of the people in Ghana (Tsito), Tanzania (Kivukoni) 
and elsewhere. And one wonders why the author does not refer to the eren 
© of Ghana in 1966 (the Development Plan to which he frequently refers was i 
Much more than a pipe-dream) or the fact that the post-revolutionary Fa i 
Was an overdue attempt at introducing realism into Ghana's educational 
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policies. The chapter on Tanzania relates solely to the mainland (Tanganyika) and is 
silent on Zanzibar — a now chronic embarrassment to the Tanzanian government's 
progressive aims. Some of the conclusions are oversimplified, and there are some 
inaccuracies (e.g. on p. 94, “Privatwirtschaft” is interpreted as “civil service"), There 
are numerous misprints, especially of African names — e.g. Kibaha (p. 92), Konkomba 
(p. 137), Adisadel (p. 157), Makerere (repeatedly) — and in the English quotations, 

Finally, the conclusion that there is a lack of research and documentation in 
Europe does a good deal less than justice to the existing institutions carrying out 
research into problems of developing countries including those in Africa, such as 
IEDES in Paris or the London University Institute of Education, to say nothing of 
the rather large number of scholars who have carried out research into individual 
countries or special problems (some of whose books the author of this book includes 
in his sources). 

After all these criticisms, can the book be recommended? There is not much 
material in German on Africa and its educational problems, so the German reader 
will certainly find it useful and interesting, as an introduction to the subject. In spite 
of the faults mentioned, the book contains a good deal of sympathetic observation 
and a number of clear perceptions. The student who can read English easily might 
do better to devote himself to some of the available detailed studies on individual 
countries or to profounder analyses of special problem-areas. 


K. F. Suanr, University of Reading 


SILBERMAN, CHARLES E., Crisis in the Classroom: The Remaking of 
American Education. New York: Random House, 1970. pp. 553. 


Crisis in the Classroom, is a rather unique and significant venture: an unofficial 
national report on the present state and direction of reform of American education, 
written by a non-educator under a $ 300,000 grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. Soon after its publication in 1970, Charles Silberman's book was to be 
found on the desks of most school principals, government officials and professors of 
education. It has been well received by the liberal wing of the American educational 
establishment, to the extent of being acclaimed as “one of the most significant 
statements on education to appear since World War II.” 

Silberman, a member of the editorial staff of Fortune — a serious lay journal of 
commercial and social affairs — and the author of a well-known study of race relations 
in the USA, (Crisis in Black and White), has written a long, well-documented study 
of schooling and teacher training, in which he concentrates on the primary schools. 
At the end of a very intensive programme of visits and interviews throughout the 
USA and United Kingdom, he is ready to announce unequivocally that the US 
public schools are grim, repressive, petty, intellectually sterile and aesthetically 
barren. It is a theme with whose variations teachers and educators are thoroughly 
familiar. 

Being so familiar with the message, we must judge the medium more severely 
and here, it seems to me, Silberman is often guilty of superficiality and a lack of 
discrimination. To begin with, the book could easily have been reduced to half its 
actual length. A zealous autodidact and serious journalist, Silberman has re 
everything published over the past 10 years, visited every innovative institution 
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and spoken with every noteworthy intellectual, and he insists on giving us — and, 
no doubt, the Carnegie Corporation as well — a full account. The opening chapter, 
"American Education: Success or Failure?", covers breathlessly, and with little 
internal consistency, theories and recent research on the following: educational 
anthropology, inequality of educational opportunity, existential options of youth, 
abuses of the mass media, the responsibilities of the social worker, curricular reform 
in medical education. "A boire et à manger”, asa French colleague said after reading 
this chapter, a comment which applies equally to the chapters on teacher training 
("The Teacher as Student") and the university (“The Liberal Education of Teach- 
ers"). In both we have a diffuse, encyclopaedic restatement of the familiar debate 
between technical and humanist education — Silberman comes out strongly for the 
latter — in the contemporary context of technological obsolescence, interdisciplinary 
study and the changing role of the school. There is, in short, a determination to cover 
the whole of the domain, less in order to form a meaningful gestalt from the material 
than to exhaust every possible avenue of analysis. 

Unfortunately, in this massive digest of evidence, laid end to end in loose thematic 
succession, the whole is little more than the sum of its parts. When I examined 
closely how Silberman constructed his chapter on secondary education “(Reforming 
the High School”), I found myself awash in a cascade of citations from a number of 
enlightened humanists - Kuhn, Whitehead, Bruner, Phenix and Schwab — whose 
generalizations, while individually trenchant, had been accumulated into a giant, 
shapeless mosaic. Even the unquoted passages leave the impression of having been 
pieced together from summaries or abstracts, much as in Toffler's Future Shock. On 
reading the section on educational inequality, which is well researched but of little 
relevance to the rest of the book, I found that one end of the chain of argumentation 
was not really connected to the other. Silberman begins with a history of immigration 
patterns, defines the middle-class values prevailing in public schools and gives an 
account of immigrants’ ambitions of social mobility to middle-class status through 
schooling. He then reviews the Coleman Report, pointing out the differences by 
social class in participation at various levels of education, and discusses the sense of 
ego competence in the face of successful or unsuccessful experiences at school. Then, 
inspired by Coleman’s conclusion — that the school is not primarily responsible for 
social inequality — he launches into the nature/nurture controversy, only to finish 
this section with an excellent discussion of the subtle differences in the ways in which 
teachers treat pupils from various social backgrounds. Similarly, I found a well- 
formulated presentation of Piaget linked to a commentary on British informal school- 
ing, a description of structured play and a commentary on teacher-pupil relations 
in the framework of Buber’s I-Thou dyad. A 

Yet each of these sections is illuminating and informative, and the judgments ou 
à number of complex areas of application (such as interaction analysis, educational 
technology, ability grouping), while oversimplified, are unerringly shrewd. Isuspect, 
in fact, that they come less from first-hand observation or attentive reading than 
from interviews with well-informed educators or specialists. The basic flaw is that 
Silberman is unable to bring his material together, to fix a hierarchy of reference, Ee 
Sift out the essential from the merely important. Is this the result of his being a lay- 
man, an incisive but inexperienced analyst of a very complex area? Possibly, but it 
is risky business in the social sciences for some to lay claim to expertise to the Er 
clusion of others. To some degree, we are all experts on education. We have all had it 
done to us and some of us have gone on to do it to others as well. 
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Silberman is not exclusively diagnostic. As suggested by the subtitle, “The 
Remaking of American Education”, he is concerned with reform in teaching practice 
and training, for the most part in the primary school. His message, here again, is a 
familiar one. Against the prevailing mode of functioning in primary schools — "ob- 
sessed with silence and lack of motion ... oppressive and stultifying'' — Silberman 
sets the ethnic of intrinsic motivation, learning through structured play, self- 
expression and spontaneity. He looks admiringly at three experimental schools in 
New York, "where kids have a rich, varied, happy school experience and where 
student academic achievement approximates or even surpasses the city-wide and 
national norms." There is “spontaneity and laughter ... a warm, relaxed atmos- 
phere.” The principal in one school asserts that ''school should be a place to laugh 
and dance and sing and have fun." Through structured play in free yet supportive 
environments, children will develop concepts of causal relationships, the power to 
discriminate, to analyze and synthesize, to imagine and to formulate. They will 
adopt habits of concentration which can then be transferred to other areas of 
learning. 

If Silberman's book is a contemporary manifestation of the spirit behind the 
Progressive Schools movement of the 1930s, it has nevertheless been published at 
a timely moment — a period when experiments in “informal education" (the free 
day, integrated day, integrated curriculum or free school) are actually taking place 
in public schools throughout North America and Europe. We are no longer dealing 
with a handful of private, self-conscious pedagogical laboratories, as was the case 
during the past two decades. Most of Silberman's observations are made in British 
schools, where he finds uniformly "a combination of great joy and spontaneity and 
activity with equally great self-control and order." He claims that one-third of 
British primary schools have adopted a version of informal schooling — surely à 
highly exaggerated figure. He also claims that the introduction of non-directive 
teaching and structured play results in less disruptive behavior, greater concentra- 
tion on the part of children and academic attainment equal to traditional schools. 
These are appealing promises, based on precious little evidence, both in Silberman's 
book and elsewhere. 

The inescapable fact is, however, that a number of British schools have been able 
to institutionalize child-centered education in the public sector, while progressive 
methods are struggling to gain a foothold elsewhere in Europe and in North America. 
There are a number of possible explanations: the British school system is decentral- 
ized, the principal or head teacher is more autonomous in Britain, head teachers 
actually teach classes, the inspectorate is more advisory than prescriptive. The 
Plowden Report — which Silberman treats as a piece of constitutional legislation 
rather than as the report of an advisory commission, which it was — came out more 
strongly for child-centered objectives than have comparable commissions in other 
industrialized countries. 

The problem with schools is that they have multiple and often mutually incompa- 
tible objectives. They are expected to bring about mastery of academic subject 
matter and to develop physical and mental health and to socialize children into 
industrial society, that is, to make them neat, obedient, prompt and achievement 
oriented. The final constellation of objectives in any given country is usually @ 
delicate compromise between external pressure groups. What Silberman neglects to 

measure in his wholesale transfer of British informal schooling to the USA is whether 
non-directive or "discovery" methods, acquired through inference and with less 
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guidance from a supervising adult, are consonant with the prevalent set of objectives 
of American society. Spontaneity, self-directiveness, democratic relations between 
the generations are not going to be accepted in schools when they are not accepted 
in the family or in working life. Clearly, we are in a period of transition with respect 
to the hierarchy of objectives in the school, but it is unlikely that the obligation to 
socialize children into acceptable patterns of behaviour will give way rapidly to the 
credo of spontaneous self-expression. Silberman himself quotes a national poll which 
revealed that two-thirds of American parents considered the maintenance of disci- 
pline to be more important than student self-inquiry. This is the writing on the wall 
for erstwhile reformers. 

We are likely, then, to see the continuation of a number of practices which 
Silberman cannot fathom because he cannot conceive of the school as an agent of 
socialization. He finds it aberrant that children are made to wait in turn before being 
called on, to tolerate boredom and frustration, to take orders as a unit from a single 
adult, to be neat and orderly for no apparent reason, to compete with one another, 
to concentrate on uninteresting tasks, to defer gratification. These are, of course, 
precisely the behaviors required for most blue-collar and many white-collar occu- 
pations, as well as for a number of adult social or civic obligations. It should come 
as no surprise that the school is entrusted with their inculcation. And it is naive to 
assert, as Silberman does, that "none of these (malpractices) are necessary; all can 
be eliminated.” 

With its wealth of documentary material, its vivid eye-witness accounts of the 
sights, noises and smells of American and British schools and the strength of con- 
viction of its author, Crisis in the Classroom is a book to be consumed appreciatively 
and then put aside. I do not think we shall be referring to it in the years to come, 
other than as an illuminating piece of historical reportage. More serious, however, is 
the fact that Silberman has done us a disservice by suggesting that there are massive 
undifferentiated and unequivocal remedies for our institutions when, in fact, the 
situation realistically calls for the opposite course of action. 


A. M. HUBERMAN, University of Geneva 


SODERBERGH, RAGNHILD, Reading in Early Childhood: A Linguistic 
Study of a Swedish Preschool Child’s Gradual Acquisition of Reading Ability. 
Stockholm: Almqvist and Wiksell, 1971. pp. 161. 


This book gives a detailed report of the way in which one very young child learned 
toread Swedish, Starting at 2 years 4 months, the little girl was given a short daily 
“xposure to a programme of written material but with a minimum of instruction. 
After 14 months she had acquired the code of written Swedish and was able to read 
any new word presented to her. 

The first section of the book (Chaps 1-3) gives the theoretical background to the 
“Search and describes the method used. Reviewing research on reading, the author 
finds that there is still disagreement amongst linguists and educators about the 
relationship between speech and writing and as to whether, in teaching the n 
E emphasis should be put on code or meaning. She concludes that, althoug 
lled reading is a process of interpretation based on the extraction of meaning from 
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all the available cues, a prerequisite for such activity is a knowledge of the code, and 
that, for the young child at least, written language must be inseparably connected 
with speech. In recent work on the acquisition of the spoken language, however, she 
finds considerable agreement that the child, endowed with an innate linguistic 
capacity, actively constructs its own internal model of the language. The same 
should be the case, so the author argues, with the written form: exposed to written 
language in meaningful contexts, it will learn to read at the same age and in the 
same way as it learns to talk. 

This being assumed, the aim of the research was tostudy how this process occurred 
and, more particularly, how the child acquired the code. The method of exposure to 
written language was essentially as advocated by Doman (1964), progressing from 
the presentation of individual words on large cards, through the reading of sentences 
made up from these cards, to reading directly from books selected specially for their 
interest for the child, Direct instruction was kept to a minimum, and a continuous 
record of the child’s behaviour was made on the spot. 

The stages in the acquisition of the code are presented in detail in Chapters 5-9. 
In the first three months 120 words were learned as wholes, then gradually the child 
began to compare the visual appearance of words, noticing similarities and differ- 
ences. After six months she began to attempt to read words at sight by comparing 
their morphographemic structures with those of words already known (Ch. 7). Many 
attempted readings were incorrect, and the author analyses both their frequency 
over time and the graphological structure of misread words (Ch. 6). A little later, 
analysis and synthesis in terms of graphemes began to occur, at first in conjunction 
with morphemic analysis and later purely in terms of graphemes and clusters of 
graphemes. The order in which individual graphemes first occurred in such readings 
is analysed (Chaps. 8 and 9). The code was completely acquired by the end of fourteen 
months. 

The final section of the book (Chaps. 10-11) briefly considers other aspects of the 
acquisition of reading ability and makes suggestions for further investigations. 
There is also a summary of the text in Swedish. 

This is a valuable report, demonstrating that, for one child at least, reading can be 
acquired in infancy without explicit instruction. Particularly important is the find- 
ing that, under these conditions, the child adopts an approach of analysis and synthe- 
sis in progressively increasing detail in her discovery of the structure of the written 
language. Before such a practice can be generally advocated, however, à number of 
questions need to be investigated: (1) Can all children of this age learn to read with 
equal ease, or is this facility restricted to a minority of linguistically precocious 
children? (2) How important is the manner of presentation and the role of the 
“teacher” ? Will the majority of parents have the interest or skill to persevere with 
the programme? (3) Do children really have a much greater capacity for absorbing 
and analysing language in early childhood than when they start school, as the author 
believes (p. 121)? The author rightly points out that a large-scale replication of the 
experiment will be required to answer these questions. If her expectations are ful- 
filled, it will then be necessary to consider the educational implications of providing 

opportunities for learning to read in infancy. 


Gorpon WeLLs, University of Bristol 
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THE CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR OF TEACHERS - AN OVERVIEW 


by Nep Fianpers, Berkeley and Grauam Notwatt, Christchurch, 
New Zealand à 

This special number is devoted to research in which the classroom be- 
havior of teachers is described and analyzed. It is not easy to organize an 
international review on this particular topic because both within one 
country and between the various countries there are wide differences in 
progress, technology and results. b . 

For some, the idea of observing teachers at work in the classroom and 
attempting to analyze their behavior in some systematic manner is a new 
and exciting approach. They are uncertain about how to proceed and 
find themselves struggling with the compromise that must be made be- 
tween their feeling for the complexity and richness of personal interaction 
in the classroom, and the need to produce quantified, objective data. Can 
you really describe teaching objectively, or will any attempt to reduce the 
art of the teacher to simple measures of behavior inevitably destroy the 
meaning of that art? 

For others, the compromise has already been worked out. They have 
decided to observe and measure what can be objectively observed and 
measured. They have worked in classrooms and developed sophisticated 
procedures for analyzing and quantifying their data. They have now reach- 
ed the stage of worrying about how to interpret their results. They want 
to know how the data they have obtained relates to the data obtained by 
other research workers, and above all, how to give back meaning to the 
objective picture of teacher behavior that they have obtained. 

Despite this wide variation in the concerns and progress of different 
research workers, one trend seems clear. There is a growing interest and 
an increasing level of research activity in many parts of the world. Such 
à trend makes the publication of this special number particularly ap- 
Propriate. 

The editors have attempted to include as many different viewpoints 
from authors in as many different countries as was possible within the 
limitations of this special number. These different contributions have 
i organized around a series of major research issues in the following 

anner: 

First, Medley deals with the early history of attempts to analyze class- 
room behavior. He points out the links between observational research 
in child behavior studies and the growing interest in observation al re- 
Search in the classroom. 
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Second, Fiser, Adams and Barsanescu deal with the philosophical and 
conceptual problems associated with research on teaching. Fiser describes 
something of the quality of interpersonal relationships which must be 
considered important if one takes a personalist view of the teaching 
process. Adams discusses the role of the teacher in the classroom and uses 
role-theory to examine the concepts which researchers used in teacher 
behavior research. He provides a useful listing of all of the different ways 
teaching has been described. Professor Barsanescu develops the argument 
that observation of teaching behavior in the classroom is an important 
new development in educational research, and describes recent develop- 
ments in Rumania. 

In the third section, Emmer and Nuthall and Church review the proce- 
dures which have been developed for analyzing teaching behavior. Emmer 
provides a description of some of the most widely used procedures which 
have been developed for use with live observers in the classroom. He de- 
scribes some of the uses to which observational data have been put, and 
discusses the problems associated with assessing the reliability of obser- 
vation procedures. Nuthall and Church describe classroom behavior ana- 
lysis procedures which make use of audio- and videotape recordings. They 
include a brief discussion of the importance of determining the validity of 
these procedures. 

The fourth section of this review is concerned with the results which 
have been produced by research on the classroom behavior of teachers. 
Soar provides an introduction to research relating teacher behaviors to 
measures of pupil growth. He discusses some of the consistencies and 
inconsistencies in the results obtained, and some of the special problems 
which are involved in analyzing complex data of this kind. Jansen, Jensen 
and Mylov discuss research studies which attempt to establish relation- 
ships between the characteristics of teachers and pupils and various as- 
pects of classroom interaction. Campbell reviews the results of research in 
which teachers have been asked to describe their own activities and views 
on what teaching is all about. It is clear from the three articles in this 
section that while a great deal of progress has been made, there are still 
very many gaps in our knowledge. We still know very little about how 
factors like training, education and personality affect the way teachers 
organize their activities. And we have only the beginning of any systematic 
knowledge of how teaching activities affect pupil growth. 

The fifth section is concerned with applying the results of research p 
classroom behavior of teachers to the problems of teacher education. 
While we may regret the lack of research on teaching and the consequent 
lack of empirical knowledge about teaching procedures, the fact remains 
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that schools need a continual supply of trained teachers. One of the most 
interesting and potentially important new developments in teacher 
training has been the introduction of microteaching procedures and the 
emphasis on the behavioral skills of teaching. In the first paper in this 
section, Perlberg describes the major characteristics of microteaching and 
the research and development studies that have been carried out. In the 
second article, Semmel describes a system of teacher education, designed 
to give a teacher simultaneous feedback as he learns certain skills, which 
is based on computer technology. 

Finally we have included a set of reviews of books about teaching be- 
havior and research on teaching. The books reviewed represent some of 
the more widely known publications on the classroom behavior of teachers 
which should be useful for the reader who wishes to read more deeply in 
the field, Two important books have not been included for different rea- 
sons. The first Handbook of Research on Teaching! edited by Professor Gage 
was published in 1964 and is now widely known. There seemed little point 
in having it specially reviewed for this issue when the Second Handbook of 
Research on Teaching (edited by R. M. W. Travers) will be published at 
about the same time as this number. This Second Handbook? is a complete- 
ly rewritten volume, serving the same purpose as the first Handbook. 
Readers interested in pursuing research on teaching behavior in depth 
should refer to this new volume. 

The editors wish to express our appreciation to the authors who have 
contributed to this number and to the Unesco Institute for Education in 
Hamburg for its patience, encouragement and help. We would also like to 
thank the many research workers who responded so well to our initial 
attempts to survey the international field and obtain a complete picture of 
current research on teaching behavior. This special number has been the 
Product of encouragement and help from many research workers in many 
different countries. 


NOTES 


teen L. GAGE (ed.), Handbook of Research on Teaching. Chicago: Rand McNally, 
? R. M. W. Travers (ed.), Second Handbook of Research on Teaching. Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1973. 


PART ONE - HISTORY OF RESEARCH 


EARLY HISTORY OF RESEARCH ON TEACHER BEHAVIOR 
by DoNarp M. MEDLEY, University of Virginia 


Studies designed to shed light on the question “What makes a good 
teacher?” have been appearing in the literature ever since the year 1896.1 
But it is only during the last decade or so that many of these studies have 
incorporated objective measurements of teacher behavior as variables 
distinct from measures of teacher effectiveness. Since 1960 there has been 
a dramatic increase of interest in the analysis of the teaching process. À 
survey of the literature published in 1963? was barely able to turn up a 
score of studies using objective procedures for analyzing teachers’ class- 
room behavior; now an admittedly incomplete anthology of instruments 
of this type runs to sixteen volumes.3 


Scope and Purpose of this Paper 

It will be the purpose of this paper to examine briefly what happened 
during the first sixty years of educational research that could account for 
this sudden — and rather late — emergence of interest in analyzing the 
teaching act. Although the volume of relevant literature is considerable, 
the treatment here will be brief; instead of attempting to review every 
important study done between 1896 and 1955 we shall examine only à 
relatively small number of landmark studies and some admittedly second- 
ary sources in an effort to sketch the broad outline of what happened. 
This sketch will be colored with the author's own personal interpretations 
of some of the events in an attempt to make sense of them, but the outline 
will be as accurate and objective as possible. 

The period with which we are concerned was one during which re- 
search in the psychology of learning enjoyed tremendous prestige among 
teacher educators. Such research produced, and continues to produce, 
prescriptions and suggestions for effective teacher behavior which come 
from outside the classroom — ones which derive from research actually done 
in some domain of behavior other than that of teacher-pupil interaction. 
Despite the great influence such research has had — and continues H 
have — on the theory and practice of teaching, we do not consider it 
relevant to this discussion. 

For similar reasons, we will not be concerned with experimental Be 
search in methods of teaching. The typical methods experiment involves 
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the testing of some a priori hypothesis about effective teaching by com- 
paring the effectiveness of teachers using (or presumed to be using) one 
method and teachers using another method. These experiments generally 
ignore any differences in teacher behavior other than those prescribed by 
the methods, or at best regard them as a source of error. Such an approach 
is not likely to add to our understanding of teacher behavior, and its 
effects on pupils. 

Here we shall be concerned only with research designed to increase our 
understanding of the nature of effective teaching by studying how teach- 
ers who differ in effectiveness differ in behavior. 


Early Studies: Lists of Teacher Traits 

The earliest research into this question, including the pioneer study 
already cited,4 tried to use students as observers. Large numbers of stu- 
dents were asked to describe the "best" teachers they had ever had and the 
descriptions were subjected to a form of content analysis which yielded 
lists of characteristics of "good" teachers. Many such studies appeared 
between 1896 and 1955; we shall examine only one, which was in a sense 
the culminating effort along these lines.5 In this study each of some 10,000 
high school seniors was asked to identify and describe the teachers he had 
liked best and least of all the teachers he had ever had. Each student was 
also asked to describe the most effective teacher he had ever had, unless 
the one he liked best and the one who was the most effective was the same 
person. Three groups of teachers were isolated for study — those nominated 
as best liked by 3,725 seniors, those nominated as least liked by the same 
group, and those nominated as most effective but not best liked by a 
subgroup of 763 who described such teachers. c 

The six characteristics which discriminate best liked from least liked 
teachers were as follows: ` 

1. teaching skill (clear explanations, use of examples, well organized, 

etc.) 
- cheerful, goodnatured, patient, not irritable 
- friendly, companionable, not aloof 
- interested in pupils, understands them 
. impartial — does not have “‘teacher’s pets” 

6. fair in grading and marking 

This list is typical of those obtained in other st 
differences in the order of the characteristics) even 
cases the students were asked to describe their “best” teacher rather than 
the one that they liked best. This list may be said to contain the principal 
Words used by pupils in describing good teachers. It should be noted that 
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only one trait (teaching skill) was mentioned by as many as half of the 
students. This suggests that all pupils do not agree on what kind of teach. 
er they prefer. From the point of view of a teacher looking for ways to 
improve his teaching, then, these lists are somewhat unsatisfactory. Which 
pupils are right — those who choose these traits or those who do not? 

When we examine the characteristics given as distinguishing most 
effective teachers from those liked best, the amount of agreement is even 
lower. Only four items were suggested by as many as ten percent of the 
students as characteristic of effective teachers: 

1. makes greater demands of students (suggested by 25%) 

2. has more teaching skill (20%) 

3. has more knowledge of subject-matter (10%) 

4. has better discipline (10%) 

That this line of research was not more successful should not surprise 
us too much. The fact is that the typical student has no more insight 
into the dynamics of teacher effectiveness than anyone else. When asked 
to describe a good teacher, he produces a mixture of trivia, banality, and 
common sense that adds nothing to what is already generally believed. Not 
only are such descriptions devoid of new content; they tend also to be 
couched in terms too vague to be useful to a teacher who needs specific 
information rather than pious generalities. 

Beginning about 1917,6 researchers began to ask these questions of 
experts — school administrators, professors of education and others = 
whose opinions should have had greater validity than those of students. 
This approach was pushed about as far as it could go in the Commonwealth 
Teacher Training Study published in 1929.7 Exhaustive and meticulous 
research identified some 83 traits that experts judged important to 
teacher effectiveness. When closely similar traits were combined the list 
was reduced to 25. The first six traits on this list were: 
. adaptability 
. considerateness 
. enthusiasm 
. good judgment 
. honesty 
. magnetism 

This list seems even less useful than the students' ; the traits students 
mentioned were at least closer to classroom behavior than those propo 
by the experts. = 

A third popular approach was to look at rating scales used for teacher 
evaluation and see what was generally considered important enough to 
rate. The first teacher rating scale seems to have appeared in 1913;8 by 
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1930, Barr was able to locate 209 such devices to analyze.* His study focus- 
ed on areas of concern, rather than on traits as such. Here are the first 
six on his list: 

. instruction 

. classroom management 

. professional attitude 

. choice of subject matter 

. personal habits 

. discipline 

While each of these areas was mentioned in a substantial proportion of 
scales reviewed there was nothing like perfect agreement on any of them 
~ that is, there was little consensus even on the areas to be rated, let alone 
on the behaviors important in a given area. This list might give a teacher 
an idea of the areas of behavior to concentrate on but he would get little 
information about exactly how to behave in order to become a more ef- 
fective teacher. The relatively small amount of overlap among the differ- 
ent lists does not improve the situation, either. 

The most serious limitation in this approach to the problem of describ- 
ing the effective teacher is that none of the studies included any measure of 
teacher effects on pupils. Everything in them is a matter of opinion. Barr 
and others showed as early as 193519 what is wrong with using someone's 
opinion as a criterion measure of teacher effectiveness. They found corre- 
lations between ratings of teachers and mean pupil gains on achievement 
tests that ranged from —.15 to +.36 with a mean of +.16- results which 
have been verified many times since then.11 This suggests that it is a waste 
of time for a teacher to study the results of any research we have been 
discussing so far especially if he is interested in becoming more effective 
in helping pupils learn. And it also suggests that the problem is not a 
simple one to solve. 


oak wn 


Objective Supervision: A False Start 4 
It was at about this point in the history of research in teacher effe 

hess that there began to be some agitation for the use of objective instru- 
mentation in supervision, in place of the highly subjective rating pis 
then available. This development was chronicled in a book on supervision 
Which appeared in 1931.12 The book contained a compilation of instruments 
and techniques for assessing teacher competence then available. As might 
be expected, many of them were designed around broadly-defined traits 
on which the teacher was to be rated by a supervisor. Also present, howe 
ever, were a few checklists which were more objective than the rating scale. 
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These lists were usually based on analyses of activities te 
engaged in — or ought to be. 
The earliest study using this approach — attempting to describe y 
a teacher does rather than how well he does it — was Stevens’ fine studi 
questioning behavior which appeared at about the same time as the f 
teacher rating scale.13 Barr, the author of the book on supervisi 
well aware of the importance of using such procedures to differen 
effective and ineffective teachers: he himself had published a) 
study of this type comparing teachers identified as “good” and “ 
host of characteristics, including many specific behavior item 
though he failed to find any significant difference, Barr was co 
that this was the direction that research in teacher effectiveness sh 
follow, and in fact devoted the rest of his professional life to this | 
research. 


The Child Study Movement 

There was an important concurrent series of developments. In 4 
with the formation of the Committee on Child Development of th 
tional Research Council, there had begun a movement which, ali 
directly concerned with the study of teacher effectiveness, did 
important impact on the development of instrumentation used. 
research. The early preoccupation of the child study movement 
identifying “normal and deviate patterns of behavior ... and 
development of reliable indices of individual growth and developn 
Since the children to be studied were too young to be tested or 
viewed or to answer questionnaires, scientists interested in such 
fell back on direct observation of behavior. And since the most con 
place to observe children was in the nursery school, kinderga 
primary school, these researchers made direct observations of 
behavior — not to see how effective the teacher was, but to see v 
going on. 

Early studies used informal observations and recorded be 
diaries or logs; these soon proved unsatisfactory. Gradually a grou 
University of Iowal® began to move toward the use of observ: 
dules with preassigned categories into which behaviors were tal 
they were observed. Olson is generally credited with introducing 2 
nique of time sampling, in which the variable quantified is the tin 
in behavior of a certain type.17 

Dorothy Swayne Thomas and others at Teachers College Sax 
approach the possibility of developing quantified data about hu 
havior which met high standards of objectivity and yielded dai 
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they felt could be studied by the scientific method; that is, data which 
^... became independent of our observers within a small and predictable 
range of error, "15 The culmination of this movement seems to have been a 
five year study mainly devoted to the development of a battery of such 
instruments.19 " 

The basic approach used in developing a behavior measure was to 
identify some single item of behavior which could be observed reliably 
and which could be regarded as symptomatic of an important dimension 
of behavior. The time devoted to that activity was then used as a measure 
of the behavior trait. 

Such measures were required to meet extremely high standards of 
reliability — i.e., observer agreement. What seems to have happened is 
that these standards for reliability could not be met without sacrificing 
validity. Behaviors which could be recorded accurately enough to satisfy 
this group did not symptomatize anything important enough to be worth 
studying. 

Jersild described this dilemma as follows: “A [observational] proce- 
dure obviously fails in achieving its purpose if objectivity, in a literal 
sense, and reliability, in the statistical sense, are gained by sacrificing 
more and more of the substance with which a study purports to deal. 
Further, for many purposes, it is more important to consider given items 
of behavior in terms of their context and the pattern of which they are a 
part than to obtain simply an accumulation of isolated tallies,''20 


Interim Period 

The foundations for the development of a branch of educational re- 
search devoted to the analysis of the teaching act may be said to have been 
laid by 1931. In the child study movement the basic work necessary to the 
development of observational methodology had been done. In the search 
for understanding of what makes an effective teacher most of the blind 
alleys had been explored and the direction to follow had been made clear 
by A. S. Barr.2 But the explosion of interest did not take place for an- 
other 25 years. A number of factors may account for this delay. Workers 
in both areas may well have been discouraged by the predominantly 
negative results they had obtained. Although the exploration of blind 
alleys is recognized as a necessary and valuable stage in the advancement 
of knowledge, continuously negative results are not reinforcing to the 
individual scientists involved. The replacement of Watsonian behavior- 
ism by the field psychologies in the fickle affections of teacher educators; 
the abandonment of the cult of efficiency and the advent of progressive 
education with its focus on the "whole child" may also have made at- 
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tention to what some critics have called the “minutiae” of education 
unfashionable. 

Whatever the factors may have been which prevented the movement 
from flourishing they did not seem to affect Barr; in 1954 he was able to 
devote an entire issue of the Journal of Experimental Education to a re- 
view of 75 studies done during this period at Wisconsin under his guidan- 
ce,?? all of which were concerned in one way or another with the study of 
teacher characteristics. Only one of the 75 studies actually measured both 
teacher behaviors and teacher effectiveness — that done by Jayne in 
1945.?3 Was it coincidental that in this study Jayne introduced a key me- 
thodological innovation which had, apparently without his knowledge, 
also been introduced in 1939 by H. H. Anderson, working in the tradition 
of the child study movement ?24 

It has been suggested that the lack of interest in observational studies 
manifest in the thirties and forties may have been due to an apparent 
triviality in what they studied. This was a natural outcome of the dilem- 
ma resulting from their inability to increase reliability without sacrificing 
validity also noted above. It is small wonder that supervisors, teacher 
educators, and even research workers tended to prefer ratings which, 
whatever their limitations, did attempt to measure important characteris- 
tics of teachers. The extensive and meticulous Teacher Characteristics 
Study conducted by Ryans?5 set high standards for research in teacher 
behavior. 

What Anderson and Jayne both did was to define behavior traits or 
dimensions, not unlike those on rating scales, as a composite of a number 
of specific behaviors (or categories), each of which had something in 
common with the others; but each of which could be observed and record- 
ed separately. 

Anderson spoke of dominative and integrative contacts, and saw that 
classrooms could be ordered reliably and meaningfully along a single 
dimension according to the difference between frequencies of contacts of 
the two types. Jayne proposed two such measures which he called the 
Index of Meaningful Discussion and the Index of Immediate Recall. Each 
was defined as a composite of frequencies of behaviors of several kinds, 
and each laid claim to measuring an aspect of behavior which transcende 
in importance any of the individual items of which it was composed. 

Such dimensions have two important characteristics: (1) they measure 
meaningful and potentially important behavior patterns or traits (J ayne J 
Index of Meaningful Discussion did, in fact, correlate significantly with 
teacher effectiveness) ; (2) they retain the objectivity and reliability of the 

original items on which they are based — items too “minute” to be meaning- 
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ful by themselves, but specific enough to be observed reliably. In addition, 
because the dimensions measured are defined in terms of specific behaviors, 
the teacher interested in changing his position on such a dimension can 
find out exactly what he needs to do by studying the specific behaviors on 
which it is based. 

In retrospect, one can trace the progress of this innovation along two 
lines: from Anderson's work through that of Withall?5 with his “climate 
index" to the work of Flanders and the I-D ratio®?; and from Jayne 
through the work of Cornell, Lindvall and Saupe?? to the early forms of 
OScAR.29 

With this development the study of the teaching act came of age by 
making it possible to measure important dimensions of classroom behavior 
with sufficient objectivity for quantitative scientific analysis. Exploita- 
tion of this new methodology was greatly facilitated by the increased 
availability of federal funds, by the development of high speed computers 
and inexpensive videotape equipment, and by advances in statistical 
methodology, all happening at about the same time. Readers of this jour- 
nal will find in it an account of the birth of what amounts to a new branch 
of science — a science of effective teacher behavior. 
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GESCHICHTE DER FORSCHUNG ZUM THEMA LEHRERVERHALTEN 
von Dosatp M. MEDLEY 


Die Forschung über die Wirksamkeit von Lehrerverhalten hat gerade in jüngster 
Zeit im allgemeinen móglichst objektive Erhebungsverfahren zur Erfassung des 
Lehrerverhaltens verwendet. Frühe Untersuchungen basieren auf Studentenaus- 
sagen, spätere auf denen von "Experten"; seit 1915 sind gemeinhin Bewertungen 
von Inspektoren benutzt worden. Doch keine dieser Forschungsarbeiten führte zur 
Lósung der Frage, was die Wirksamkeit eines Lehrers ausmacht. In den dreißiger 
Jahren begann man, sich objektiver “check-lists” zu bedienen; dieser Versuch wat 
jedoch nicht erfolgreicher als die herkömmlichen Bewertungen und fand nie weite 
Verbreitung. Ungefähr zu der gleichen Zeit begannen andere, die in der Kinder- 
forschung arbeiteten, objektive Erhebungsverfahren für Vorgänge in der Klasse zu 
entwickeln und zu verfeinern. 

Es ist anzunehmen, daß diese objektiven Techniken vernachlässigt wurden, ab 
die so erhaltenen Meßergebnisse trotz ihrer Zuverlässigkeit (statistische Reliabilität) 
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keine Gültigkeit (statistische Validität) aufweisen. Sie erweckten nicht einmal den 
Anschein, valide zu sein. Zur Mitte des Jahrhunderts hin wurde dieser Einwand 
durch die einfache Technik der Gruppierungen mehrerer objektiv meSbarer Ver- 
haltenseinheiten entkräftet; diese waren spezifisch genug, um objektiv beobachtet 
und zu Kompositen zusammengefaßt zu werden, was für die betreffenden Variablen 
Ergebnisse ähnlich denen der Beobachtungsskalen ergab, jedoch viel objektiver 
gemessen und deutlicher bestimmbar. Es wird daher angenommen, daß diese ver- 
fahrensmäßige Neuerung die plötzliche Beliebtheit von Klassenbeobachtungssyste- 
men erklären kann, die auch zu dieser Sondernummer der Internationale Zeit- 
schrift für Erziehungswissenschaft führte. 


HISTOIRE DES RECHERCHES SUR LE COMPORTEMENT DES MAITRES 
par Donatp M. MEDLEY 


Les recherches sur l'efficacité du comportement des maîtres n'ont utilisé que 
récemment des mesures objectives pour obtenir le comportement des maîtres. Les 
premiéres études se sont basées sur les opinions des étudiants, les suivantes sur 
l'opinion des “experts” et depuis 1915, des évaluations ont été fréquemment utilisées 
par des inspecteurs. Cependant, aucune de ces recherches n'a permis de découvrir 
ce qui fait l'efficacité d'un professeur. Au cours des années 30, on a commencé à 
utiliser des “check-lists”, mais cet essai n'a pas été plus satisfaisant que les évalua- 
tions habituelles et n'a jamais connu une large diffusion. A la méme époque 
environ, d'autres personnes s'occupant de recherches sur l'enfant commencérent à 
élaborer et àaméliorerdes procédés objectifs pour enregistrer les processus de la classe. 

Il faut supposer que ces techniques objectives furent négligées parce que les 
résultats obtenus — bien que fidèles — n'accusaient aucune validité. Ils n'avaient 
méme pas de validité apparente, c'est-à-dire qu'ils ne paraissaient méme pas vala- 
bles. Vers 1950, cette objection fut refutée, grace au simple procédé qui consistait à 
grouper plusieurs unités de comportement. Ces unités furent suffisamment spéci- 
fiques pour être observées objectivement et rassemblées en groupes, ce qui à permis 
de réaliser des résultats pour les variables similaires à ceux produits par les échelles 
d'évaluation, mais mesurés d'une fagon beaucoup plus objective et définis d'une 
manière plus explicite. C'est pourquoi, on suppose que cette innovation méthodolo- 
gique a provoqué la soudaine popularité des systèmes d'observation dans les ues. 
Popularité qui explique la publication de ce Numéro spécial de la Revue internati 
de Pédagogie. 


PART TWO - CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


OBSERVATIONAL STUDIES OF TEACHER ROLE 


by RAYMOND S. Apams, Massey University, Palmerston North, 
New Zealand 


The origin of many a scientific concept can be traced back to a point 2 
at which the solution of a problem required that newly discovered come 
ponents be given descriptive labels. This being the case, when an establish- 
ed concept (label) is under examination, it is sometimes useful to re 
member the original problem that brought it into being. As a case in point, 
the concept central to the present paper, “role”, owes its origin to the. 
one time necessity to account for regularities observed in the behavio 
of people who held similar posts or offices. Linton's (1936) original so 
ciological formulation of role and status implies as much: 


A status as distinct from the individual who may occupy it, is simply à €0 
lection of rights and duties. .. A role represents the dynamic aspect of status. > 
Role and status are quite inseparable and the distinction between them is only 
of academic interest... Every individual has a series of roles deriving fro 
various patterns in which he participates and at the same time a role gen 
which represents the sum total of the roles. 


However, Linton’s statement is more than a definition, for the use 0 i 
the term “duties” implies that the role concept is to be seen not only as, 
descriptive, but also as prescriptive. This prescriptive characteristic 0 
role has, from time to time, found favor among educational writers but 
sociology, where “role” has been given much greater prominence, à 
milar inclination has not been apparent. Sociologists, intrigued by © 
sistencies and inconsistencies in the behaviour of position holders, have 
sought both to describe roles and explain why particular role performances 
were so. Their attempts at explaining how people come to adopt roles are 
relevant to the present discussion because the two major explanatio 
offered are essentially educational in character. In the first, the í 
novitiate is seen as deliberately modelling his behaviour on other incum- 
bents previously visible to him. In the second, the novitiate is seen as SOP e 
thing less than master of his own (conformist) fate and more as a victim 0^ 
circumstances whose behaviour is coerced and channelled by the othets 
in the context. They expect him to behave in an "appropriate" fashion 
and their behaviour towards him ensures it. 7 
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These two stances - role-modelling and role-expectation - still constitute 
the principal sources of theoretical explanation of role behaviour, Of the 
two however, expectation theory has generated most interest — 
pally because within its more accommodating boundaries is thought to lie 
a possible explanation of some group pathologies. Differences in expecta- 
tion, it is thought, are potential sources of friction, and undue friction can 
lead to group disintegration. Understandably then, considerable research 
effort has gone into the identification and measurement of "role" conflict. 

Additionally, role theory has seen fit to make a distinction between role 
expectations and role behaviour (Biddle and Thomas, 1965). Both are 
seen as legitimate interpretations of role but they are different from each 
other in that the one deals with beliefs about behaviours associated with 
a position and the other the actual manifestations of the incumbent's 
behaviour — his role in action. 

It is against this background of the general development of role theory 
that observational studies of teacher role have to be placed. However, 
examination of the literature shows that few teacher role studies are 
unequivocally set within an orthodox role theory framework. For ex- 
ample, although 59 of the 79 observation instruments treated in Simon 
and Boyer's (1970) extensive anthology deal with teacher behaviour, 
only two of these employ role definitively, viz. Mac Donald and Zaret (1968) 
and Perkins (1964), and none establishes a theoretical rationalisation for 
its usage. However, elsewhere in education's non-observational domain 
the concept of teacher role is freely and frequently invoked. Many so- 
ciology of education texts carry chapters employing the concept, €. 
Havighurst and Neugarten (1957); Brookover and Gottlieb (1964); 
Halsey, Floud and Anderson (1961); Pavalko (1968) and Musgrave (1965), 
while some books have even incorporated teacher role in their titles, e.g. 
Hoyle (1969) and Musgrove and Taylor (1969). In each case however, the 
greater part of the data was not derived by theuseofsystematicobservation. 

Beyond this again, those observational studies that have been under- 
taken have produced few substantive and definitive descriptions or 
explanations - for several reasons. Clearly the initial thrust was a muscle 
flexing one. The objective was to devise ways of describing and categoriz- 
ing manifested behaviours, e.g. Bales (1953); Cornell, Lindvall and Saupe 
(1953); Barker and Wright (1954); and Medley and Mitzel (1958). Further- 
more, the inherent complexity of the classroom setting, and the consequent 
Cost of researching it, have ensured that samples are small, that xad 
sentativeness is rare, and that random selection is almost never achieved. 
As a result, populations described are almost invariably select and re- 
Stricted while explanations offered can only be regarded as ere 
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Such a state of affairs invites, even demands, an oblique approach to 
the study of teacher role. One that appears potentially useful is to look at 
observational studies of teacher behaviour as if they had taken a role 
perspective, It is possible to do so by subjecting to scrutiny the research 
practices of observers of teachers so that whatever expectations about the 
teacher's role are implicit in their work can be displayed. To put it differ- 
ently, any observer of teacher behaviour chooses to observe only a limited 
number of the extensive array of teacher behaviours available. This very 
act of selection serves, in effect, to specify what that researcher's ex- 
pectations are about the composition of teacher role. If the selections of a 
number of researchers are then examined, it should be possible to arrive 
at an overall view of teacher role implicit in their approaches. Such a 
strategy is to be followed here and some 100 researches will be analysed 
in this way so that for the remainder of this paper an attempt will be 
made to find an answer to the question what is the teacher's role, or more 
properly, what are the roles of teachers. In a very real sense the answer is 
two-faced. One of the faces represents the implicit expectations of re- 
searchers, the other the "reality" of the findings derived from research 
based on those expectations. 

Researcher Expectations. A very simple-minded procedure was followed 
to arrive at what appeared to be researchers’ mind’s eye views of teachers. 
Some one hundred currently available “systems” for categorizing teacher 
behavior were examined and all the descriptive concepts were extracted. 
These ranged from teacher "abstracts" to teacher "writes". In between 
came 214 other concepts as diverse as “accuses” and “disengages”. The 
full list appears in Appendix I. A superficial examination of the list shows 
that the items most popular among the researchers were: 


accepts (behaviour) — 6 systems 
» — (feelings) Ub e 
» (ideas) elg" 
clarifies Si TA En: 
controls 138 Ws 
criticises DO ahs 
directs 22043. 
evaluates - 19 T 
informs - tells 39m 
lectures =50 e 
manages 329: we 
praises SES 
questions = 37 


supports Së 
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The general overall picture that emerges is that teaching behaviour is seen 
ashighly complex, that management issues are still salient and that, in one 
Shape or form, teacher dominance is expected. 

Teacher Role Behaviour. Given the array of descriptive categories avail- 
able it might have been expected that detailed accounts of teacher be- 
haviour would now be available. They are not, for three principal reasons; 
first, the methodology of observation has been a continuing preoccupation; 
second, for fear of appearing to imply that what is, ought to be, descrip- 
tion has been eschewed; and thirdly, the philosophers’ touchstone of “good 
teaching” has exerted its seductive influence with the frequent result that 
attempts to relate teacher behaviour to pupil outcome took precedence 
"perhaps prematurely). Nonetheless some description is available. 

Several studies of teachers have attempted a kind of job analysis of 
teaching in rather gross terms. Two of the most comprehensive of these 
have been undertaken in Britain. Hilsum and Crane ( 1971) described 
“The Teachers’ Day” after gathering data from a random sample of 129 
teachers in 66 junior/primary schools in Surrey. Using largely phenomeno- 
logical categories the authors showed that about 4.76 hours per day were 
devoted to teaching; 1.75 hours to "break" time, which consisted prin- 
cipally of lesson preparation, conferences with colleagues, club activities 
and lunch; and a substantial amount (42% of work done) to out-of-school 
work, The hours worked were estimated at 38.2 per week for a 48-week 
year. The study also showed: (1) that approximately one quarter of 
school time was spent on non-professional activities, (2) that “free” periods 
became “chore” periods and were vulnerable to frequent cancellation, and 
that (3) disruptions of classroom time occurred often. The other British 
study (Duthie, 1970) was designed to test the feasibility of introducing 

teacher auxiliaries into the Scottish system. In all “approximately 120 
id rooms", selected by a modified random method, were observed. 
ial data analyses showed that teachers were involved in “housekeeping 
and supervision” duties sufficiently often and sufficiently uniformly a- 
Cross grades to warrant the advocating of several “auxiliaries” program- 
Mes. Further analyses in progress — particularly of pedagogical sequencing 
7 promise less mundane results. 

Predictably however, most of the observational research on teachers 
has taken place where the teacher is both king and captive — in the class- 
Toom. Even so, the descriptions are neither numerousnor extensive enough 
to provide anything more than a broad outline. At the most generalised 
level Perkins (1964) has provided descriptions of teacher “roles” as “lead- 
er-director, supervisor person, resource person, evaluator and RE S 
The time allocated to each role varied — respectively 50.4%, 37.3%, 6:1 %» 
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3.7% and 2.6%. Such general categories like other literary-phenomenolo- 
gical descriptions, e.g. “surrogate of middle-class morality", “conserva- 
tor of tradition” (Havighurst and Neugarten, 1957) invite cautious inter- 
pretation. In essence they are analogies, and if argument by analogy is 
weak, implication by analogy is even weaker. Perkins, using other less 
“high inference” (Rosenshine, 1970) categories, has compared his own 
data with Hughes’ (1959). He found much similarity in the amount of 
listing and helping done. Another comparison with Flanders’ (1960) 
work revealed similarities in praising, asking questions and criticizing. 

Still at a relatively generalised level, Jason (1962) in a study of 380 
medical teachers, reported that despite a tendency for classrooms to have 
“a moderately” relaxed tone, 15% of the classes observed had no student 
participation, 50% evidenced fewer than 10 student questions while 21% 
had more than 25 instances of “overt participation”. Where there were 
verbal exchanges, the exchange was, characteristically, teacher to student 
and vice versa. Jason also reported that 37% of teachers did not “chal- 
lenge” students at all while only 15% were seen to “excite” them. Finally, 
“most teachers indicated in small ways that student opinions were not 
particularly welcome". 

Gump’s studies (1971) bring us back to the general education scene. 
Continuing a tradition begun by Barker and Wright in 1954, Gump's 
exploratory investigations, designed principally to provide solutions to 
problems of describing structures of events, employed categories like 
“Morning ritual with flag salute and song”, “Far and near groups”, “Milk 
time”, "Story time", etc. Clear ecological units with their spacial, tempo- 
ral and activity boundaries, were identified and a "map" of the classroom 
day was constructed. Within it, teacher acts were seen as: teaching; 
structuring (organising); dealing with deviants; dealing with individual 
problems. “Almost 1300 teacher acts were recorded in a typical days’ 
chronicle.” 

Less phenomenological but still rather gross categories were used by 
Adams and Biddle (1969) to describe teachers’ classroom activities. 
Their complex but rather esoteric study of 32 elementary and secondary 
lessons in 16 suburban American classrooms reported that the teacher 
inhabits a complex and even frenetic environment where the number of 
daily activity “episodes” ranges between 1200 and 4500. In it, the 
teacher takes a prominent role; is emitter approximately 50% of the 
time; is target 25 % of the time and is rarely (7% of the time) an observer 
only. Adams and Biddle also discerned what might be called territorial 
inclinations among teachers, noting their tendency to encamp in the 
center front of the room and on occasions when away from it, to return 
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patch. (Adams, 1969). As far as pedagogical content is concerned, 
hout the teaching day, principal weight is given to subject-matter 
and to organisation (10%). Little time is used for affective ex- 
nges (less than 1%) while the main mode of communication is in- 
tion dissemination. The relatively slight amount of time spent on 
live exchanges corroborates the original estimate made by Flanders 
1960. The findings that teachers “dominate the classroom scene” is 
Onsistent with Flanders’ (1963) “law of two thirds”, with Jackson's 
ubsequent observation (1968), with the observations of Power (1969) 
d Neujahr (1970). It is also soberingly similar to Strauss' finding in 1910 
"teachers talked for 64% of the time, questions averaged 2-4 per 
te and the prevailing pattern was teacher solicits, pupil responds, 
er reacts. In fact it seems as if Tisher’s (1970) description of his 
» 8 science teachers in Australia sums up the case only too well: 


P 

" Grade 8 science teachers exhibit a high degree of similarity in their behaviour 
patterns and, on the average, they ask from two to four questions per minute. 
“The questions frequently require the pupils to recall names, terms, and other 
factual material, and, less frequently, to engage in higher-cognitive behaviours 
‘such as classification, explanation, and inference. When explanation is re- 
~ quired, not only are a proportion of the pupils' responses irrelevant but the 
‘teachers tolerate responses that do not meet the demands of the question. It is 
Tare for students to ask questions of the teacher. 


A 


Lë: 


These findings are also consistent with Carll and Davis’ (1970) conclusion 
mathematics teaching in elementary school is highly direct and 
her dominated. However, their use of an adaptation of the original 
R schedule (Medley and Mitzel, 1958) permitted them to discern 
by making comparisons with other studies in 2nd, 5th, 8th and 
th grades that showed: (1) a steady proportional increase in informing, 
) steady proportional decreases in “describing”, “directing” and "'soli- 
” Overall, “direct teaching” and “pupil initiation” stayed relatively 
t — at round about 50% and 16% respectively. 
More detailed comparison involving findings from the U.S.A., 
ia and New Zealand was made by Tisher (1970). Here the Smith 
- (1962) category system with its 14 differentiated “pedagogical roles 
rovided the base. The detail is presented in Table I below. y 
A final comparison between American and Swedish data is also avail- 
Dahllöf & Lundgren (1970) using Bellack et al. (1966) categories 
erned “amazing” similarities in patterns between the two countries in 
amount of “teacher structuring” (91% and 86%), “soliciting” (81 % 
86%), “responding” (22% and 12%) and “reacting” (16% and 21 %)- 


A1 RAYMOND ADAMS 
Tante I 
Verbal Interaction and Understanding in Science Classes 
Distribution of Operations in Initiating Statements (Percentages) 


Operation Smith and Meux Nuthall B 
(Episodes) and ci 
Au : Lawrence T 


questions) 

1, Describing 25.3 31.4 26 ^ 
2. Designating 14.8 17.0 n 2 
3. Stating 68 3.2 12 10 
4. Reporting 29 32 2 00 
5. Defining 41 6.1 D 2 
6. Substituting 03 0.4 2 03 
7. Evaluating 46 24 4 04 
8, Opining 53 22 2 0.7 
9. Classifying 3.0 3.2 2 0 
10. Comparing and Contrasting 33 46 2 4 
11. Conditional 73 8.8 7 72 
12. Explaining 12.9 121 11 
13. Classroom Management 94 5.4 3 

14. Unclassified — — 11 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100 100 
Total Number Classified 3,397 935 997 4, 


. MR ml emma cien 
The à of : S 
E Te classes was Grade 10-1, Grade 11-2 and grade 12-1. (Smi 


Other non-comparative studies of the same genre have shown that 
teachers characteristically tend to be engaged with groups of six oF 
(Matthews, 1969b); with boys more than with girls (Felsenthal, 1979); 
with more pupils “salient in the teacher's mind”; with those rated 
rather than high on a worst-to-best student continuum. On the ot 


Given that eventually dominance invites dissent, it is not surp 
then that some researchers have chosen to investigate sanctioning 
viour as a device for retaining control in the classroom despite the 
dence that suggests that giving praise (or approval) and blaming (or © 
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gising) occupy but a tiny proportion of total time (Amidon and Giam- 
matteo, 1967). In this general area of sanctioning a minor tradition of 
studies based on behaviour modification theory is developing, €. 
Wolf, Giles and Hall (1968), Clark, Lachowitz and Wolf (1968), Ward and 
Becker (1968), Hall, Lund and Jackson (1968), Glynn (1970) and Glynn 
and Quinnell (1971). These experimental studies have shown that quite 
dramatic changes occur in pupil performances when teachers modify 
their sanctioning behaviour, in particular by making the reinforcement 
contingent and directing it at task-related behaviour rather than non-task 
(discipline, control) behaviour.* 

Such studies by their very nature draw attention to the prospect of 


Smothergill et al. (1969) have pointed to the fact that teaching styles 
stay constant over time, while Sandefur et al. (1969) attribute change to 
experience — as experience increases, teachers become fairer, kinder, more 
responsive, more understanding, more poised, and place more reliance on 
indirect teaching. On the other hand, after exposure to university courses, 
on OSCAR and Flanders’ observation methods, teachers were found to 
describe more, use divergent questioning more, and be less evaluative, 
and in general to shift more towards indirect teaching (Hill and Medley, 
1968). Similar modifications in the direction of performances featured in 
the course have been reported for CSLS (Child Structured Learning in 
Science), (Matthews, 1969), while numerous Flanders based studies, e.g. 
Bondi (1969), Furst (1967), Hill (1966), Hough and Ober (1967), Jeffs 
et al. (1968) and Moskowitz (1967) have reported changes induced in the 
"desired" (i.e. indirect) teaching direction. 

Some studies have sought to differentiate among teachers. Science 
teachers were found by Hill and Medley (1968) to be subject-matter 
oriented with tendencies to dominate discussion themselves. The research- 
ers concluded that the amount and kind of cognitive equipment a teacher 
possesses is an important element in determining his teaching style. On 
a broader canvas, McDaniel (1969) found public school teachers to ask 
more questions, give more directions and lecture more than teachers who 
Worked in Adult Basic Education programmes. And on the narrowest of 
canvasses, Barron (1970) found that the use of certain language structures 
p Sex associated — males use the dative, agentive and purposive 

re. 


* However, Bellack and Davitz (1963) (in The Language of the Classroom) 
353,9, that although the type ai oen (I Th Lene oma Ba 
% of it is not necessarily related to the original cue. 
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Up to this point the present review has tacitly recognized the teacher 
‘as master of his own fate, yet expectation theory would direct attention 
to the proposition that he is not. Some intriguing findings lend support 
to such a demand. For example, with student-teachers at any rate, pre- 
ferences for particular styles of teaching were shown to shift in the pre- 
dicted direction according to the feedback given, even though the shift 
was recognized to be in an educationally less desirable direction (Emmer 
et al. 1970). Unrecognized reactions in situ also appear to exert an influ- 
ence. Soar (1966) puts forward the conjecture that teaching “process 
instability” from year to year may be a function of class group differences, 
More specifically, Blumbaugh (1966) found that with negative feedback 
from the audience, the teacher’s fluency and rate of verbal output de- 
creased and dissatisfaction and unhappiness increased, while Klein (197!) 
using a systematic experimental design, found teacher behaviour to be 
more "positive" (i.e. indirect) when student behaviour was “positive”. 
A very intricate study of teacher and pupil language forms (Loflin, Guy- 
ette and Biddle, 1970) showed that 


Apparently most teachers are reflecting the pressures of interaction and 
conforming their speech to that of their pupils... the pursuit of language 
structure objectives is being subverted by the teacher’s unconscious need to 
interact with students... The language structure of the classroom is pupil 
population rather than teacher population inspired. 


Finally, a longitudinal study using Flanders’ method found increases in 
indirect teaching behaviour to correlate with reductions in the socially 
maladjusted behaviour of pupils (Caspar and Walker, 1970). 


Comment 


There would seem to be several reasons why the general picture that 
emerges from the research on teachers is less than clear. In the first place, 
teaching is manifestly a complicated business and, one would like to 
think, teachers are no less “unique” than the pupils they teach. In the 
second place, as the array and variety of concepts used by observers of 
teachers demonstrates all too clearly, the English language has infinite 


capacity for subtle differentiation, The net result of course, is that while 


the nominal difference between concepts may be reasonably clear, the 


operational distinction is not. Add to this too the fact that because some 
concepts are substantially subjective and therefore call for a high degree, 
of inference on the part of the observer, precision of meaning is precluded. 
In the third place, it is apparent that most research into teaching has 
been concerned with special issues, and the broad view with its concern 
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for integration is a rarity. Finally much research has been atheoretical in 
character so that rationalisation of categories in other than methodologi- 
cal terms is impossible. The inevitable consequence is that not only is 
description beggared but an integrated explanation of the relationships 
between teaching and learning cannot be revealed and the likelihood of 
discovering it remains remote. 


APPENDIX A 


Note: The appendix comprises a list of "concepts" derived by examining the 
observational studies of some 150 researchers. The list does not exhaust the con- 
cepts they used nor is it necessarily a completely accurate count. To this extent it is 
a minimal list but the reader can conclude comfortably that at least these concepts 


appeared and at least they featured in the works enumerated. 

Ina similar way, the interests of economy have been served by blurring some 
subtle distinctions between concepts. For example, reproves has been subsumed un- 
der rebukes while the many different kinds of questioning have not been specified at 
all. The numbers following the concepts denote the studies listed in the bibliography. 
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Creates (invents), 4, 131. 
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50, 54, 66, 67, 88, 93, 100, 116, 124, 
151, 157. 
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Generalises, 5, 28, 29, 111, 120, 131, 144, 
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50, 52, 79, 94, 111, 112, 128, 133, 141, 
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Moralises, 96, 120. 
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Reiterates, 111. 
Teide deen) 


Rejects (ideas), 7, 36, 45, 73, 88, 129. 
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Specifies, 29, 111, 144, 160. 

Speculates, 129. 

Speaks, 2, 30, 43, 62, 74, 94, 107, 112, 
121, 143. 
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147, 159, 160. 

Stereotypes, 112, 120. 

Stimulates, 72, 90, 111. 
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111, 141, 145, 153, 159, 160. 

Substitutes, 133, 145. 
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Synthesises, 13, 29, 131, 147, 160. Trains, 127. 

Summarises, 4, 29, 107, 111, 144, 159. Translates, 13, 29, 119. 

Employs Tactics, 111. Uses, 30, 36, 48, 49, 52, 54, 66, 94, 100, 

Is a Target, 2, 28, 62. 116. 

Tests, 4, 111. Ventures, 131. 
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BEOBACHTUNGSSTUDIEN UBER DIE LEHRERROLLE 
von R. S. ADAMS 


Obwohl der Begriff Lehrerrolle freigebig und häufig in der erziehungswissen- 
schaftlichen Literatur erwähnt wird, hat er wenig gemein mit dem Begriff Rolle, wie 
er in der Soziologie entstanden ist. Das Schreiben über ‘“Beobachtungsstudien 
über die Lehrerrolle" erforderte daher den Bruch mit einigen soziologischen Kon- 
ventionen: Erstens mußten eine Anzahl von Beobachtungsstudien über das 
Lehren, die eine Rollenperspektive nicht spezifisch einnehmen, interpretiert werden, 
als ob sie tatsächlich Rollenstudien waren. Die Verhaltensweisen, die jeder Forscher 
den von ihm beobachteten Lehrern zuschrieb, wurden isoliert und kategorisiert und 
als Indikatoren fiir die Lehrerrollen-Erwartungen der beteiligten Forscher genom- 
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men. Die Tatsache, daß über zweihundert “Erwartungen” identifiziert wurden, 
beweist sowohl die diesem Phänomen eigene Vielfältigkeit als auch die allgemeine 
Verwirrung, die die Forschung auf diesem Gebiet charakterisiert. Zweitens wurde, 
was weniger anmaßend ist, über verfügbare Beschreibungen des Lehrerverhaltens 
berichtet, als ob das Verhalten die Rolle des lehrenden Lehrens spezifizieren (und 
definieren) würde. Die meisten Beschreibungen liefern jedoch, hauptsächlich auf- 
grund ihrer konkreten und weitgehend atheoretischen Natur, eher nebensächliche 
Information statt zu originaler Begriffsbildung oder wissenschaftlicher Erklärung 
zu führen. 


ETUDES D'OBSERVATION RELATIVES AU ROLE DE L'ENSEIGNANT 
par R. S. ADAMS 


Le concept: róle d'enseignant, bien que librement et fréquemment évoqué dans la 
littérature pédagogique a peu de points communs avec le concept: róle, tel qu'il a 
son origine en sociologie. En conséquence, pour rédiger cet article sur les "études 
d'observation relatives au rôle de l'enseignant”, certaines libertés doivent être prises 
en ce qui concerne la convention sociologique. La premiere comporte l'interpréta- 
tion d'un certain nombre d'études d'observation de l'enseignement qui n'adoptent 
pas spécifiquement une perspective de róle, comme s'il s'agissait, en fait, d'études sur 
le rôle. Ce procédé s'est effectué en isolant et en catégorisant les comportements que 
chaque chercheur a attribués aux enseignants, et en les considérant comme les 
attentes partagées par ces chercheurs en ce qui concerne le róle des enseignants. Le 
fait que plus de deux cents "attentes" furent identifiées, prouve à la fois la richesse 
inhérente du phénoméne et la confusion générale qui caractérise les recherches dans 
ce domaine. La seconde liberté a consisté moins présomptueusement & commenter 
les descriptions disponibles des comportements d'enseignants, comme si le com- 
Portement spécifiait (et définissait) réellement le röle de l'enseignant en action. 
Cependant, la plupart des descriptions — en raison surtout de leur nature concréte 
*t considérablement non-théorique — fournissent des renseignements fortuits 
Plutót qu'une originalité conceptuelle ou des explications scientifiques. 


LA METHODE DE L’OBSERVATION ET LES SYSTEMES 
D'ENREGISTREMENT DE L’INTERACTION RECIPROQUE ENTRE 
LE MAITRE ET L'ELEVE 


par Sreran BARSANESCU, Université de Jassy (Roumanie) 


Tous les spécialistes s'accordent à reconnaitre que l'interaction entre le maitre et 
l'éléve est l'élément essentiel dans l'éducation des éléves, qu'elle joue un röle décisif 
dans le processus d'enseignement et qu'elle détermine dans une grande mesure 
l'assimilation de la culture objective par les élèves, le développement des aptitudes 
psychiques et la formation multilatérale et professionnelle de l'élève. Cependant, les 
études qui examinent ce processus pédagogique sont assez rares; le plus souvent, 
elles ne sont élaborées ni systématiquement, ni par des méthodes scientifiques. 

Aujourd'hui, de telles études doivent étre réalisées sans retard, car le perfection- 
nement scientifique du processus instructif-éducatif constitue un probléme pressant 
pour la société contemporaine qui doit faire face aux nécessités imposées par le 
développement incessant de son industrialisation. 

Notre étude s'efforce de contribuer à la solution de ce probléme, en abordant les 
deux thémes suivants: (1) la méthode de l'observation de l'interaction réciproque 
entre le maitre et l'éléve et (2) les systémes d'enregistrement de l'interaction réci- 
proque entre le maitre et l'éléve. 

Dans l'élaboration de la présente étude, nous avons utilisé aussi notre propre 
expérience didactique. 


Les buts de l'observation 

Depuis des siècles, on a considéré que l'observation constitue une précieuse mé- 
thode objective de connaissance. Cependant, dans le cas spécial d'observation de 
l'interaction réciproque entre le maitre et l'éléve, elle ne devient efficace et n'ouvre 
des perspectives favorables que dans la mesure oü l'on prend en considération les 
points de vue suivants: la conduite du maitre et des élèves pendant la leçon, les 
dimensions du processus éducatif et la nature de la pédagogie, traditionnelle ou nou- 
velle, sociale, néo-classique ou culturelle. 

Dans cet ordre d'idées, le chercheur a premièrement le devoir d'observer quel 
est le principe d'ordre qui inspire le maître: est-ce celui de l'autorité, de la liberté ou 
de la collaboration entre le maître et l'élève. (A ce sujet, un spécialiste avisé fera 
également, au cours de ses entretiens avec le maître, un sondage du comportement de 
ce dernier pendant la leçon pour constater dans quelle mesure le maître est informé 
des trois principes de conduite ainsi que de ses appréciations critiques sur ces 
principes.) 

En ce qui concerne /a conduite des élèves, le chercheur enregistrera la manière dont 
ils réagissent au comportement du maitre: docilement, par une attitude passive, OU 
bien par une attitude négative, agressive ou méme de révolte; par une attitude 
d'indifférence, d'impassibilité ou bien par une attitude qui témoigne de leur partici- 
pation active à l'action instructive — éducative entreprise par le maitre. 

n importe également que le chercheur observe l'interaction entre le maitre et 
l'élève au point de vue de ses dimensions. Il doit voir si le maître assure aux élèves 
un enseignement informationnel élevé, transmission associée à un enseignement 
éducationnel qui puisse garantir le développement des aptitudes psychiques de 
écoliers, et enfin s'il unit ces deux formes d'enseignement à l'enseignement for- 
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malionnel en orientant ou non le développement de l'écolier sur une structure pro- 
fessionnelle (ingénieur, médecin, professeur, technicien, instituteur, etc.). Ou de 
manière analytique: le maître enseigne-t-il la matière conformément au programme 
et dans un esprit scientifique ou non? Agit-il en vue du développement des aptitudes 
psychiques des écoliers? Présente-t-il un contenu scientifique, moral, littéraire, 
artistique et technique dans un but éducatif? Applique-t-il les méthodes et les 
moyens qui se sont avérés les meilleurs? 

Quelle est la nature des réalisations des éléves? Sont-elles celles que l'on a es- 
comptées. Sont-elles complètes, incomplétes, banales ou remarquables? Comment se 
présentent-elles quantitativement et qualitativement? 

Le chercheur ne se limitera pas à observer purement et simplement les actes des 
élèves. Il enrichira ses observations par les résultats de ses recherches sur d'autres 
aspects du processus instructif-éducatif. Il saura si le maítre est orienté dans son 
travail par une conception pédagogique déterminée, s'il procéde d'une maniére 
empirique et routiniére, s'il utilise dans son activité des généralisations basées sur 
sa propre expérience ou sur celle des autres, s'il s'efforce d'introduire de nouveaux 
types de legons, des méthodes et des moyens didactiques nouveaux. 

Le chercheur observera également dans quelle mesure les éléves sont conscients du 
but de l'enseignement et de leur éducation, du but poursuivi par l'enseignement 
des diverses disciplines, du caractére obligatoire des études, de la nécessité de fré- 
quenter l'école, etc. 


Les nombreuses formes d'observation 

Mais, pour que son observation soit juste, le chercheur doit connaitre également 
les formes principales de la méthode d'observation, et les utiliser amplement. Sous 
ce rapport, l'expérience nous a permis d'établir plusieurs formes d'observation de 
cette interaction. Les voici: 

L'observation peut étre de longue ou de courte durée, répétée, ou occasionnelle. 
L'observateur doit savoir que, dans le domaine de l'éducation comme dans d'autres 
domaines, c'est la premiere forme qui permet les résultats les plus probants. N 

L'observation peut étre globale ou spéciale. L'observation globale a pour objet un 
Processus éducatif complet: une lecon achevée d'un bout à l'autre, une expérience 
faite avec les élèves au laboratoire, un exercice de gymnastique, une activate 
déployée à l'école ou dans les ateliers, etc. Cette observation globale nous offre Ia 
Possibilité de connaitre dans son ensemble le processus qu papa 1 
Broupe d'élèves, jeux, etc.). i 

L'observation spéciale a un objet différent, elle favorise la connaissance en 
fondeur de l'interaction entre le maitre et l'élève. Elle enregistre certains aspec 5 kd 
là tenue et de l'activité du maitre ainsi que la réaction que ces iori TA 2 
chez les élèves (par exemple, sa ponctualité, son sérieux ou SES connaissances). 


pro- 


être épisodique et 
Périodique lorsqu'elle est appliquée aux élèves se trouvant en excursion, à l'école, 
enregistrer des observations 
ions spéciales sur des 
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faits et attitudes se rapportant à des moments épisodiques complétant les données 

générales. 

Enfin, l'observation de l'interaction réciproque entre le maitre et l'éléve peut 
être appliquée également à l'activité du maitre qui guide et à celle des éléves qui 
réagissent sans direction, elle peut examiner aussi l'auto-activité du maitre et de 
l'élève. Les deux catégories d'observation présentent la méme importance, mais c'est 
la seconde qui joue un róle essentiel dans le processus pédagogique, car ses données 
nous permettent de tirer des conclusions relatives au niveau d'éducation et de 
culture atteint par les partenaires respectifs. 

Mais l'observation de l'interaction réciproque entre le maître et l'élève a devant 
elle un nouveau terrain de recherche: l'étude de l'interaction au point de vue de ses 
résultats. Dans cet ordre d'idées, le chercheur aura à répondre à la question de sa- 
voir ce qu'il doit observer en matiére de résultats. 

D'après Wolfgang Kessell, il est nécessaire, dans l'appréciation des résultats de 
l'interaction réciproque entre le maître et l'éléve, que le chercheur fixe son atten- 
tion sur trois objectifs: 

— Les éléves sont-ils attachés à l'un de leurs maitres? Auquel? Et pour quelles 
raisons? 

— Les élèves affectionnent-ils l'une des disciplines qui leur sont enseignées? Sous 
quelle forme manifestent-ils cet attachement? Et par quels moyens le maitre 
a-t-il réussi à réaliser cet état d'esprit chez ses éléves? 

— Les élèves manifestent-ils de l'intérêt pour leur travail instructif-éducatif guidé 
par le maitre ? 

A leur tour, certains représentants de la pédagogie de la culture font d'autres 
propositions concernant le probléme qui nous intéresse. Ils demandent, pour pou- 
voir apprécier les résultats de l'interaction réciproque entre le maitre et l'élève, que 
l'on réponde aux questions suivantes: 

— Le ou les maîtres ont-ils réussi à former chez leurs élèves l'attraction pour tout ce 
qui est supérieur et élevé? 

— Les éléves manifestent-ils des aspirations vers les valeurs supérieures matérielles 
et spirituelles, aspirations déterminées par l'activité du maitre? 

— Les éléves prouvent-ils qu'ils peuvent saisir l'ordre et la hiérarchie des valeurs de 
la culture? 

— Manifestent-ils de l'esprit critique et autocritique en matiere d'auto-éducation et 
auto-culture? Manifestent-ils une certaine réserve en matière de culture audio- 
visuelle et ont-ils tendance à ne pas se limiter à elle, mais à la dépasser par l'étude 
des grandes oeuvres scientifiques, littéraires ou artistiques? 

Nous apprécions les deux directives concernant l'évaluation des résultats de 
l'interaction entre le maitre et l'éléve, mais nous considérons qu'une conception 
intégrante, résultat d'une synthése des deux points de vue susmentionnés, apporte- 
rait la solution la plus juste à ce probléme. 

Si nous examinons maintenant d'une maniére rétrospective l'observation en 
tant que méthode de recherche pédagogique, nous pourrons formuler deux conclu- 
sions: 

— Dans le domaine de l'interaction réciproque entre le maitre et l'élève, la méthode 
de l'observation ne se réduit pas à la simple intuition d'actes pédagogiques. Elle 
représente un processus d'observation et d'interprétation qui oblige le chercheur à 
m o points de vue précis sur les conditions et les objectifs de l'observation, Sut 

mensions du processus pédagogique et sur les systèmes de pédagogie qui SÉ 
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reflètent dans les actes pédagogiques ainsi que sur les formes d'observation et sur 
les modalités d'appréciation des résultats des actes pédagogiques. L'observation 
nécessite donc des chercheurs solidement préparés. 

— l'observation de l'interaction réciproque entre le maitre et l'éléve favorise des 
généralisations concernant la nature de l'éducation et le róle du maitre dans son dé- 
roulement, par conséquent une science de l'éducation dans l'esprit de E. Durkheim, 
R. Lochner et d'autres qui ont abordé ce probléme. De cette maniere, l'observation 
conserve dans la pédagogie sa qualité de méthode efficiente de recherche. 


L'enregistrement des données 

La simple observation de l'interaction entre le maître et l'élève ne suffit pas pour 
élaborer une étude scientifique. Il faut, pour atteindre ce but, que l'on poursuive 
l'observation par l'enregistrement objectif des données respectives. Cette action 
nouvelle a imposé la constitution de plusieurs systemes d’enregistrement du phéno- 
mène instructif-éducatif. 

L'un des systèmes les plus connus et les plus répandus pour recueillir les données 
concernant l'interaction entre le maître et l'élève est le protocole et surtout le proto- 
cole des legons. Le protocole d'une legon est une sorte de procès-verbal où un maitre 
ou toute autre personne enregistre toute l'activité déployée par un autre maitre et 
parles élèves au cours d'une leçon en commengant par les formules de salut prononcées 
au début de la legon et en continuant jusqu'à la fin. 

On a utilisé longtemps le protocole comme un rapport-miroir de la legon destiné 
à en faciliter l'analyse.? Plus tard, on s'est servi du protocole comme d'un systeme 
d'enregistrement de la legon; le matériel réuni permettait l'étude analytique des 
lecons faites par les candidats au professorat et des types de legons par rapport à la 
formation des candidats et fournissait des indications sur le niveau intellectuel de la 
classe et sur le comportement du maítre et des éléves pendant la legon. 

Nous prisons la valeur du protocole en tant que systeme d'enregistrement des 
données, mais nous devons ajouter que ceux qui les rédigeaient, n'enregistraient pas 
toujours fidélement les questions et les réponses du maitre et des éléves. 

La feuille de chronométrage de la legon est un autre systeme d’enregistrement de 
l'interaction entre le maitre et l'élève. Elle est constituée par une série de données 
représentant le temps réparti pour les diverses étapes de la legon. Elle enregistre le 
moment oii le maitre entre en classe, le moment oà commence la leçon, la durée des 
actions préliminaires qui la précèdent, la durée de l'exposé et son moment final. 

Cette feuille de chronométrage peut être utilisée dans un but didactique = signal 
avertisseur pour le candidat au professorat qui saura ainsi assurer l'équilibre des 
Parties composantes de la legon; elle fournira également du matériel d'information 
sur la relation maître-élève. (Les élèves attendent-ils volontiers ou non leur maitre? 
Quels sont les éléments de la leçon qui éveillent leur intérêt pour l'étape suivante dela 
lecon? Quel effet produisent sur les éléves les diverses étapes de la leçon sous le 
Tapport de la durée? Comment réagissent les élèves à une interrogation prolongée 
Où à un exposé qui manque d'équilibre? Quel effet produit sur les élèves la prolon- 
gation de la legon au-delà de sa durée normale, indiquée par le son de cloche qui 
annonce la pause?) d A 

L'esquisse graphique des questions et des réponses est une feuille qui a le 
Schéma graphique de la classe (pupitres, places et noms des élèves), et où Yon note les 
questions et les réponses des éléves pendant la legon. Ce matériel nous permet de 


tirer des conclusions extrémement intéressantes sur le maitre et les éléves. En tant 
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que système d'enregistrement de l'interaction maître-élève, l'esquisse graphique 
des questions et des réponses nous offre la possibilité de recueillir du matériel pour 
l'étude de toute une série de problémes: Comment le maitre formule-t-il les questions 
et comment les éléves réagissent-ils par leurs réponses? Quelles sont les dispositions 
intellectuelles et émotives que provoquent les questions posées par le maitre? 
Comment les éléves participent-ils à la lecon basée sur des questions? Comment le 
professeur varie-t-il les questions par rapport à l’äge des éléves et par rapport au 
but qu'il poursuit, et comment les éléves réagissent-ils à ces questions? 

La fiche de matériel pour l'étude de l'interaction réciproque entre le maitre et 
l'éléve est une fiche ordinaire, comme toutes les fiches utilisées par les hommes de 
science. Pour savoir quelles sont les qualités spéciales que doivent posséder les 
professeurs de langues classiques, nous avons fixé notre attention sur quelques 
professeurs particulierement appréciés en raison de leur capacité didactique et 
éducative. Nous avons assisté à leur lecons. A cette occasion, nous avons rédigé pour 
chacun une fiche où nous avons noté tous les aspects caractéristiques de la leçon. 
Ensuite, nous avons étudié attentivement ces fiches qui nous ont permis la conclusion 
suivante: Les professeurs doués qui enseignent les langues classiques se caractérisent 
par leur exigence et par leur compétence lorsqu'ils enseignent et lorsqu'ils inter- 
rogent les élèves, par leur tendance à actualiser la matière étudiée antérieurement et 
par leur capacité à encourager les éléves en leur faisant découvrir l'importance des 
langues classiques pour tout homme réellement cultivé, l'utilité qu'elles présentent 
pour tous ceux qui veulent connaitre la plupart des termes scientifiques et philoso- 
phiques, la contribution des langues classiques à la connaissance de la langue ma- 
ternelle. 

Dans l'étude de l'interaction réciproque maítre-éléve, on peut utiliser des fiches 
aux sujets divers: l'apparition et l'évolution de l'attachement des éléves pour leur 
maitre; les méthodes employées par le maitre pour développer le goüt de la lecture 
chez ses éléves; les meilleures lecons et la réaction qu'elles provoquent chez les 
auditeurs. 

Le ruban magnétique est un autre systéme d'enregistrement de l'interaction entre 
le maitre et l'éléve. Ce système est dû au progrès de la technique contemporaine. 

Aprés avoir examiné l'enseignement en tant que moyen pour l'étude des langues 
étrangères, le ruban magnétique commence à être utilisé pour enregistrer les legons 
et des phases de lecons, des dialogues entre le maitre et les éléves, le tout pouvant 
servir comme pieces d'étude pédagogique. 

L'audition répétée des legons enregistrées par le ruban magnétique nous permet 
également de tirer des conclusions sur l'attachement des éléves pour leur maitre et 
pour la matiére qu'il enseigne, la discipline de la classe, la nature de la collaboration 
entre le professeur et ses éléves, le systéme pédagogique qui oriente le maitre. 

La télévision ou plus exactement l’école-laboratoire est un autre systeme d'enregis- 
trement. Il s'agit probablement du systéme d'enregistrement le plus fidéle et le plus 
ample qui existe actuellement. On connait son mode de fonctionnement; de la classe 
oü a lieu la leçon, on transmet par des dispositifs spéciaux dans la "'sa]le-laboratoire" 
les images et les sons émis par les téléviseurs. En regardant le petit écran, le cher- 
cheur examine tous les aspects de la lecon. Il voit et entend le maitre et les éléves, et 
E toutes les activités qui ont lieu en classe, y compris les gestes du professeur 
et des éléves. Il assiste donc directement au processus d'interaction réciproque entre 
le maitre et les éléves. La télévision offre aussi un autre avantage; la legon peut étre 
filmée, donc répétée et examinée minutieusement. 


ie 9. 0. 
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La valeur des données qu'offre l'école-laboratoire sur le processus instructif- 
éducatif et sur l'interaction maitre-éléve est d'autant plus grande que les maítres et 
les élèves déploient leur activité sans assistants dans la salle de classe et méme sans 
savoirqu'ils sont observés dans lasalle-laboratoire. De cette manière, l'enregistrement 
des données peut étre parfaitement naturel. 

Ce systéme d'enregistrement nous permet de répondre à toute une série de pro- 
blémes tels que: niveau de la leçon, état d'âme du maitre pendant la legon, sentiments 
Wattachement et de respect que les élèves éprouvent pour leur maitre, leur attitude 
quant à la discipline, leur degré de conscience par rapport au processus d'enseigne- 
ment, leur intérét pour la discipline respective, les effets de l'enseignement du maitre 
sur les élèves et la réaction de ces derniers, les préférences des élèves pour certaines 
disciplines et méthodes d'enseignement. 

De même, le méme système d'enregistrement peut servir à résoudre des problémes 
comme ceux-ci: Quelles sont les méthodes d'enseignement les plus indiquées pour les 
élèves des classes inférieures ? Et pour les grands éleves ? Quelles différences éducatives 
peut-on enregistrer entre l'enseignement assuré par un maitre et l'enseignement 
basé surtout sur les machines à enseigner et sur les moyens audio-visuels ? 

Il est à noter que la télévision a été utilisée jusqu'à présent en tant que moyen et 
méthode d'enseignement, mais nous croyons, nous, qu'elle ne tardera pas à étre 
employée aussi en tant que systeme d'enregistrement des lecons et des activités 
didactiques-éducatives, documents objectifs pour les recherches pédagogiques. 

L'enquête et le questionnaire constituent un autre système d'enregistrement du 
matériel nécessaire à l'étude de l'interaction réciproque entre le maitre et l'éléve. 
Nous supposons que les données générales concernant l'enquéte et le questionnaire 
sont bien connues des spécialistes en pédagogie et en psychologie. 

Il est à noter que l'enquéte et le questionnaire sont basés sur une observation in- 
directe. En effet, cette observation est faite par des maitres, des pédagogues, des 
directeurs, des professeurs principaux, etc. Elle est donc exposée au danger du 
subjectivisme. 

Enfin, un autre système d'enregistrement de l'interaction réciproque entre le 
maitre et l'éléve est représenté par les documents scolaires: cahiers de devoirs, épreu- 
Ves écrites, bulletins où sont inscrites les notes et absences des élèves, livrets sco- 
laires, rapports des professeurs principaux. Tous ces documents constituent des 
Sources d'information indirectes pour la connaissance de l'interaction réciproque 
entre le maitre et l'éléve. d 

C'est ainsi que les notes écrites par les élèves pendant la leçon ne nous renseignent 
Pas seulement sur la maniére dont l'influence du maitre se reflete sur l'éléve, mais 
aussi sur la réaction de l'éléve à l'influence du maitre. SA 

De même, les rapports et les remarques des professeurs principaux ains! que les 
notes de conduite obtenues par les éléves nous permettent de voir les réactions des 
élèves aux conseils et aux directives qu'ils reçoivent, ainsi que leur attitude envers 
leurs maîtres, La notation des élèves indique également, dans une large mesure, la 
Prise que le maitre a sur la conscience des éléves. ^ 

, Cette utilisation des documents scolaires ressemble sur le plan pédagogique à 
l'examen des journaux des jeunes sur le plan psychologique. Malheureusement, si les 
Psychologues ont utilisé les journaux des jeunes pour élaborer de précieux travaux 
= Psychologie (Ch. Bühler, Ed. Spranger et autres), les pédagogues n'ont pas SUIVI 
S *t exemple, bien que l'examen des documents dans un but scientifique soit depuis 
°ngtemps recommandé. 
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Nous croyons qu'au fur et à mesure de l'apparition d'études pédagogiques basées 
sur l'utilisation des documents scolaires, on comprendra leur valeur et on leur ac- 
cordera toute l'attention qu'elles méritent. 

Comme il résulte de notre exposé, les systémes d'enregistrement des données con- 
cernant l'interaction réciproque entre le maltre et l'éléve sont assez nombreux, 
C'est au chercheur scientifique que revient l'obligation de choisir avec soin le systé 
me le plus indiqué pour sa recherche sans négliger de passer de l'observation empiri- 
que et occasionnelle aux données enregistrées d'une manière organisée, conformé- 
ment à un systéme scientifique. 


Conclusion 

Nous présentons, en guise de conclusion, les constatations suivantes: 

(1) La méthode de l'observation n'est plus la vieille méthode présentée dans les 
manuels d'autrefois comme une simple intuition, parent pauvre de l'expérimentation 
et servant de préface à cette dernière. Elle constitue aujourd'hui une méthode de 
recherche disposant d'une organisation complexe et de systemes nombreux et ob- 
jectifs d'enregistrement des données. 

(2) Cette méthode de l'observation avec ses systèmes d'enregistrement réclame 
impérieusement des chercheurs scientifiques ayant une préparation solide et une 
riche expérience dans ce domaine. Ils doivent ensuite posséder des connaissances 
sérieuses sur la méthodologie de la recherche scientifique. 
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THE QUALITY OF THE TEACHER-PUPIL RELATIONSHIP — 
AN ESSAY ON PEDAGOGICAL TACT* 


Jan FıSer, Charles University, Prague 


The committed and truly professional behaviour of the teacher in the classroom 
is seen in an especially clear way in his pedagogical tact. In the richness of his pe- 
dagogically tactful behaviour, the teacher manifests the very substance of the 
phenomenon of the teaching profession. The concept of “tact” is based on a philo- 
sophical understanding of all education and learning. Plato's Socrates demonstrated 
through his maieutic method the inadequacy of the Sophists' model of education as 
the mere act of conveying knowledge from the teacher to the pupil. In his dialogue 
Phaedros, Plato demonstrated convincingly Socrates’ idea of the dialogical nature 
of education and learning.! Thomas Aquinas also saw education as artem coopera- 
livam naturae and, like Plato, anticipated the idea of the pupil's participation in the 
educational process.? 

Hegel likewise saw education and socialization as the suppression by man of his 
own nature (Selbstentäußerung) and as a process of leading the child out of his sub- 
jectivity and towards an ''objective world" (educere, erziehen; education, Erziehung). 
Personality is not the result of spontaneous maturing; the process of “leading out” 
(educere) is not a natural process. 

Because the educational value of instructional materials is only latent, the per- 
sonality of the teacher (which, with his knowledge, experience, skills and attitudes, 
can provide the stimulus for a learning experience) is a vital element in starting the 
indispensable process of internalising the attitudes and behaviours required ina 
given society. 

The transactional or dialogical character of the educational process and the social 
necessity of the profession of teaching are evident. Education does not emanate from 
disciplines or subject matter which the teacher translates and explains carefully to 
the pupils (Herbart), but it is rooted in the adult coming together with the adoles- 
cent with the common purpose of finding the truth. Neither the “I-monism’ of the 
pupil nor the ‘‘I-monism” of the teacher will lead them upwards to a higher level. 
In the educational situation the pupil must be not only object, but also partner 
(the Ich-Du Beziehung).8 A permanent readiness to help (Angebot zur Hilfe) on the 
Part of the teacher is, in fact, the actual substance and meaning of the relationship 
between the teacher and the pupil. 


E meaning, it is obvious that it is not far to ae mei 
ncerns the capacity to "touch" a n, particularly an $ 

look, by deine. ee Be strengthen, to encourage, eo E re 
adolescent, to express concern and trust in him, to make demands, to give ven 
D disapproval, to judge, to make even severe criticisms, but always poomine ix 
Teadiness to help. When he is being pedagogically “tactful” the teacher is et 
ahead of the pupil nor showing superiority, but he is alongside the pupil, intent to 


* Translated from the Czech. 
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keep pace with his ability. Generally, pedagogical tact should be understood as the 
ability to approach a young person, as the ability to understand him quickly, to 
judge his educational needs and, as a rule, to find instantly the necessary means for 
solving successfully his educational problems. This attitude, however, always re 
flects respect for the potential personality of the pupil. From the point of view of 
three-dimensional human time, the pupil's personality is a major determinant of the 
pupil's future, and for this reason an inseparable ingredient of the teacher's tactful 
behaviour. 

This respect is not only a consequence of the pupil's partnership in his dialogue 
with the teacher, it represents both a psychological and moral duty which the teacher 
owes to the adolescent, and it is a constituent of successful pedagogical influence. 
The success or failure of the educational process is a necessary consequence of the 
success or failure of the teacher to maintain this respect. Research, devoted to the 
question of how pupils imagine an ideal teacher, demonstrates the urgency with 
which they demand a friendly, human approach on the part of the teacher. Bühler 
found that the majority of the children who had been questioned had an unpleasant 
highly emotional recollection of their school years, particularly with regard to un- 
fortunate relationships between the teacher and themselves. 

The fundamental element in the complex structure of the teacher's personality is 
therefore the ability to "make contact” with adolescents, In the educational litera- 
ture the concept of pedagogical “tact” is often confused with, and even identified 
with, the concept of teacher personality. This doubtless happens because both con- 
cepts have the same integrating character. In both cases we are concerned with a 
complex structure of a dynamic character. 

A formally perfect, quick and successful solution of a complicated instructional 
or educational situation seems to be an intuitive action (many experts, as we know, 
consider education to be an art) and a number of authors claim that pedagogical 
"tact" presupposes an innate potential for this kind of activity on the part of the 
teacher. They all agree, however, that this potential can be fulfilled only through 
the teacher's own education and through instructional activity itself which involves 
constant self-education, analyzing, generalizing and gathering instructional ex- 
perience.? 

It is equally important how we understand the concept of “intuition” which need 
not necessarily be understood as something irrational, but is better understood as 
something which occurs quickly and effectively in the understanding and su 
solution of instructional problems. 


Pedagogical Tact as an Attitude 

Pedagogical “tact” is the expression of a particular attitude towards life and 
humanity in general. This attitude can be understood as the readiness to act in à 
Particular direction and in a particular way. Social psychologists see an attitude as 
consisting of three elements: the cognitive, the emotional, and the tendency to 
act.® The cognitive element of this attitude is formed by the teacher's own education 
and his further self-education. This cognitive element is important because it creates 
the basis for a dynamic attitude towards life. To achieve this dynamic attitude, the 
teacher must have a dramatic sense of life as the struggle for truth and truthfulness 
in life, and through this form a readiness to take responsibility for the pupil and à 
desire to be constantly prepared to help. The cognitive element also develops & 
consciousness of the wider and deeper circumstances of life. It strengthens the re 
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apect which is needed towards the potential personality of the pupil as one who holds, 
And later also creates, his own values. 
The emotional element of the attitude is related to the emotions evoked by the 
pepil’s personality. While the cognitive element corrects the natural, and possibly 
ve, degree of emotional prejudice which may be aroused by the pupil's 
ity, the emotional element of the attitude has a different, cathartic, fuso- 
thon. Because of the cognitive element the" I- Thou" relationship is less endangered by 
the natural unfriendliness of the pupil, and the teacher is kept aware of his respos- 
Wibilities towards each of his pupils. 
In the reciprocal relationship between teacher and pupil, it is the emotional ele- 
ment of the attitude which provides the teacher with the motivation to act ne- 
sponsibly and with love towards both the co-operative and the unco-operative pu- 


Even if a prompt and effective solution of an instructional situation can be ob- 
tained without being aware of the deeper circumstances and the value of the po- 
tential personality of the child, a solution of an educational situation is unthinkable 
Without the teacher having deeply experienced the unique value of human beings, 
‘and consequently having achieved a careful and foresighted humanism. After all, 
‘even the most dazzling and aesthetically impressive solution of an instructional situa- 
‘tion cannot be imagined without an active and committed regard for the pupil. 
There is no doubt that the richness and variety of a “tactful” approach to pupils 
‘snot provided by the number and variety of instructional situations only, but also 
by the “typological” and individual differences of the teachers themselves. From 
the typological point of view one can predict a higher degree of pedagogically tact- 
fal behaviour from the Döringer-social type. From the Lukov-type one can expect 
behaviour which is directly productive, and in the case of Caselmann’s paidotrop, 
Specially individualistic behaviour. 


Pedagogical Tact and the Role Structure of the Classroom level 

The relationship between teacher and pupil has two basic peat d rae 
felt only as a subjectively experienced relation (in such a case we mice 
centred relationship). For the teacher it ought, of course, always to be felt as an 
Objective relationship. school 
Even though, particularly at the lower stages of the pain ver 
lationship between teacher and pupil as a stable relationship, Fire 
àl character of the educational process it is evident that the roles of E 


Point of view of social psychology, x 
Sue is: the better the teacher is able to anticipate the actual social role of the other 
Participants, the better he will be able to imagine himself in 
Tole, and the more successful will be the course of the educational process (during his 
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consider that a lack of concern towards the pupil’s personality is a positive virtue in 
the teacher. It cannot be doubted that when a sociogram is obtained from any social 
group (in this case the group of pupils in the classroom), its structure is usually com- 
plicated, and the various kinds of tension within such a social group will at first 
appear to confirm the validity of this scepticism. It is sufficient to mention the 
potential tension which might arise in the classroom between the teacher, the 
brightest or most talented pupil, and the most charming girl, since we know thatan 
attachment will develop between these two students, and between this girl and her 
other admirers in the class. Let us further suppose the possibility of an emotional 
involvement on the part of the teacher himself, evoked by that girl student’s charms, 
especially if her physical charm is enhanced by unusual abilities. What kind of chang- 
es will this situation create in the reciprocal relationship between the teacher and the 
class? What kind of complicated strategy of behaviour will the teacher have to 
develop in order to maintain the optimal atmosphere necessary for his teaching? 
Even though “Love is creation in beauty” (Plato), the struggle between altruism and 
egoism may be decided to the benefit of that egoism which originates from interest 
in merely physical beauty. The teacher does not educate for his own sake. He “‘leads 
out” adolescents from their subjectivity into an objective world of their own lives. 
However, our opinion is that the social structure of the classroom imposes unusually 
high demands, but not impossible ones, on the teaching profession. It makes it 
necessary for the teacher to develop more sophisticated strategies to cope with the 
demands of the classroom. 


Pedagogical Tact and Identification 

The mechanism of identification is highly important in the social development of 
personality. Freud called it “the process of forming a group”. If the majority of the 
pupils in the classroom identify with the teacher, this has the secondary effect of 
causing a reciprocal identification among the pupils in the class. Whether we under- 
stand this process as simply the assimilation of the adolescent to a chosen model, 
or as an identification with it, it always involves an important mechanism which 
helps the adolescent to understand the world. The pupil’s personality is formed and 
differentiated by means of a large number of present and future, positive and ne- 
gative identifications (with the different characters of teachers at school, with the 
great variety of models in literature, etc.). If the history of the pupil’s personality 
is the history of his identifications, then what exactly is the teacher’s position in this 
process? Let us always bear in mind that a change in the relation of a subject 
towards an object is at the same time a change in the structure of the subject. There- 
fore, the intellectual and moral values and the personality of the teacher, are the 
most important factors in the process of the social development of the pupil's 
personality. We can assume that a teacher with outstanding ability to enter into 
contact with students will stimulate the pupil’s desire to identify more than a teach- 
er who is more introverted and lacks any interest in the pupils. 

From the psycho-analytic point of view, the identification of the teacher with the 
Pupils personality can be seen in the teacher's ability to understand the pupil 
through rational interpretation and empathy. The teacher takes pains to approach 
the pupil through both his intellect and his emotions, as well as attempting tO 
understand the pupil’s personality. P 
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Pedagogical Tact and Lewin's “Potential Field” 

The dynamic aspect of pedagogical “tact” is made more obvious if we see the 
classroom and the educational process within it as an example of what Lewin called 
a “potential field". Through his own interpretations and attitudes the teacher shows 
to the pupils a set of values in the form of suggestions with a special validity, and 
actively participates in bringing these values from the outside cultural environment 
into contact with the pupil’s own motivations, At the same time the teacher helps to 
solve and settle various conflicts and tensions inevitably arising from the convergen- 
ce of the processes of individuation and socialization. For example, the conflict 
which is generated by the convergence in the pupil between an existing prejudice, 
eg. racial, and new information. In this way the teacher contributes to the structur- 
ing of problem and conflict situations, and thus helps the pupils to alleviate feelings 
of uncertainty, misgiving and distress. It is a dialogical characteristic of numerous 
and often imponderable processes in this “potential field” which requires entirely 
tactful behaviour on the part of the teacher in order to achieve the optimal educa- 
tional results. 


Pedagogical Tact and Communication 

Pedagogical “tact”, as a particular kind of communication, is fundamentally an 
expression of deeply experienced humanism. It is an integration of information, 
knowledge, ability and skill in which reciprocal contact between people is realized. 
With its help the educator inspires confidence in the person being educated to be 
teady to accept the teacher’s instructional influence and activity. Pedagogical 
"tact" is not a mere routine easily acquired through memory, convention or drill. 
‘It is not a pretended interest, sympathy, or affability towards the pupil. Pedagogi- 
cal “tact” is definitely not mere tactics, but has a deeper level involving respect 
towards the pupil, his potential personality. This respect is not only an expression of 
natural sympathy between individuals. It arises from an attitude towards life which 
is deeply anchored in experienced humanity. It is carried by a faith in man, in his 
unrepeatable and unique value, in his possibilities, in his future. It is motivated 
by a dramatic sense of life, that, from the socio-psychological point of view should be 
understood as an experience of dissonance which leads to activities aimed at Te- 
ducing this dissonance. In his relationship towards the pupil the teacher experiences 
this dramatic sense of life as an awareness of his responsibilities towards the pupil 
as the future holder of values. In this sense pedagogical “tact” is the expression of 
the teacher's relationship to the world and life in general. j 4 

In addition to confidence and love towards the child, a psychologically essential 
factor is a tendency to influence others. If a talent for teaching can be understood A 
Set of special gifts for educational activity, then instructional proficiency is their 


actualization, and pedagogical "tact" is the concrete method of establishing a re- 
which the educator opens the 


lationship between two people. It is the key with 

US person's mind to Bis poste cta acuit From the emotional and moral 
Point of view the teacher's instructional personality influences, along with the sub- 
Jéct which he teaches, the personality of the pupil. Ušinskij expressed clearly the 
Importance of the teacher's feeling for his subject matter when he wrote: "It may be 
Possible to demonstrate the ideas of others, but it is not possible to demonstrate 
other people's convictions."1 


The teacher can only be pedagogically effective if he has a vivid awareness of the 
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deeper and wider implications of his actions i.e. a feeling for the philosophy of edu- 
cation obtained in his theoretical training. 

Educational activity is above all a matter of mutual relationships between people. 
A person can only be educationally creative when he is able to make real contact 
with an adolescent and effectively bring to life the activities of others, no matter 
whether it be in the realm of science, art, or life itself. A personality is creative if it 
has the ability to convey noblemindedness to others. Such is the psychological and 
moral substance of the personality of the teacher who can display pedagogical tact. 


NOTES 

1 Prato, Phaedros. d "m 

? Thomas AQUINUS, Quaestio XI. De magistro in quattuor articulos divisa 
in Divi Thomae Aquinatis doctoris angelici ordinis praedicatorum opera. Vol. 16. 

. 385-97. 
"s K. Strunz, Pädagogische Psychologie für höhere Schulen, S. 362-63. 

Ibid. 

5 See the work of Rosa Barbara Aibauer, W. Graeser, M. Keilhacker, A. Simon, 
and M. J. Sobel. x 

5 Z. MysLaKovsKIJ, “Co to je talent pedagogiczny” in Osobowosé Nauczyciela, 
Warsawa, 1962. d 

? T. N. BoNDAREWSKAJA, Pedagogiceshij Takt. G. KERCHENSTEINER, Die Seele 
des Evziehers und das Problem der Lehrer-Bildung; E. SPRANGER, Der geborene 
Erzieher; K. D. USinskty, Pedagogiceskaja Anthropologia, 3, 1861. 

8 D. Krecu et al., Individual in Society. 

9 J. JANOUŠEK, Social Communication. 

9 Ibid. 

11 K. STRUNZ, Op. cit. 
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PART THREE — COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS OF DATA 


DIRECT OBSERVATION OF CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR 
by Epmunp T. Emer, University of Texas 


Direct observation occurs when an observer classifies units of behavior 
with a category system at the same time that the behavior occurs. In con- 
trast to observations made with recording media, the observer must keep 
up with the tempo of the events being observed. The preceding five 
minutes cannot be replayed to check the classifications which were made. 
However, this disadvantage may be offset by not needing expensive 
recording equipment to obtain observations, and by the increased amount 
of information which is available when the observer makes his encoding 
decisions. 

In this article we will examine direct observation procedures which can 
be used to measure classroom behavior variables. All of the observation 
procedures discussed here may be used live with a single observer using 
no electronic recording equipment. In the first part of this paper, the uses 
of direct observation will be explicated in the context of research studies 
and in evaluations of planned change. The second part will describe 
several observation systems in order to provide examples and to highlight 
a number of the important attributes possessed by direct observation 
systems, The final section of the article will discuss problems frequently 
encountered when direct observation is used. 


Research Uses of Direct Observation 

Generating Prediction Variables. One of the research uses of direct 
observation has been to generate prediction variables. Typically, behavio- 
tal categories are combined in some predetermined manner in order to 
form operational definitions of the variables to be studied. A frequently 
Occurring example is teacher indirectness, found in Flanders! and numer- 
ous other studies using his observation system or similar ones. This va- 
tiable is defined as the ratio of the amount of lesson time spent in the 
Categories: teacher accepts feelings, praises and encourages, accepts and 
Uses student ideas, or asks questions, to the amount of lesson time spent 
In: teacher lectures, gives directions, and criticizes. Teachers’ scores may 
be arranged into naturally occurring groups (e.g. high, medium, low) on 
the variable, Comparisons among groups' scores on the dependent meas- 
ures are then made. Alternatively, the teacher behavior variable simply 
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may be correlated with the dependent variables, assuming that the re- 
lationship is primarily a linear one. Usually some attempt is made to 
control for initial differences on particular variables through the analysis 
of covariance, partial correlation, or analysis of residual (regression deriv- 
ed) scores. Flanders,? in a series of studies in 2nd, 4th, and 6th grade classes, 
used a number of variables operationalized in his system to predict 
pupil achievement and attitude scores. Tisher? used a modification of 
Smith and Meux’s categories to classify a sample of nine science teachers 
into high, medium, and low groups according to the frequency of higher- 
cognitive behavior they required of their students. Withall’s system was 
used to classify teacher socio-emotional behavior, and to group teachers 
(high and low) on degree of warmth. Using regression-derived residual 
scores in the analyses, hypotheses concerning the relationship of cogni- 
tive levels and teacher warmth to pupil science achievement and attitude 
were tested. As a final example of the use of direct observation to quantify 
predictor variables, Klein,4 in an interesting study of the effects of pupil 
behavior on teacher behavior, used direct observation of experimentally 
controlled pupil behavior, to obtain her predictor variables. 

A second use of direct observation is to verify the occurrence of treat- 
ments in experimental field research. Suppose, for example, one were 
comparing the effects of divergent and convergent teacher questions on 
pupil attitudes toward inquiry. Teachers are trained and asked to lead 
discussion groups of pupils using one or the other type of question. Obvi- 
ously the occurrence of the effect will depend upon the application of the 
treatment ; if the questioning behaviors of the two groups of teachers are 
not observed and verified to be appropriately administered, the inter- 
pretation of results must be ambiguous. Examples of this use of direct 
observation are studies by Clairborn5 and José and Cody.® Both of these 
studies investigated the hypothesis that an experimentally created, posi- 
tive teacher expectancy toward certain pupils would result in their 
greater intellectual growth as compared to control group subjects about 
whom teachers received no positive information, In neither study was the 
hypothesis supported. However, since direct observation of teacher in- 
teraction with the study pupils did not show any differences between ex- 
perimental and control groups, there was no evidence that the attempt to 
induce differential expectancies actually created any effect upon teacher 
behavior. 

To verify that a treatment has been realized is tantamount to searching 
for behavioral variables intervening between the application of a treat- 
ment and changes in the dependent variables. Obtaining measures of 
potential intervening variables will greatly increase the interpretability of 
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field experiments, regardless of the decision about the hypotheses. Un- 
fortunately, the frequent absence of observational measures from class- 
room research has often led to conclusions about hypotheses which may 
never have received adequate tests, owing to uncertainty about how 
treatments were applied, misapplied, or how classroom processes in ge- 
neral were affected. 

Probably the most frequent use of direct observation in classroom based 
research is to obtain measures of outcome variables. Numerous studies of 
this type are chiefly descriptive, seeking to provide data regarding the 
relative frequencies of teacher and pupil behavior in various classroom 
settings. An example of such a study is one conducted by De Landsheere? 
using an expansion and modification of Hughes’ observation procedure. 
De Landsheere’s system contains nine basic categories which differentiate 
instructional functions: organization, imposition of content, development 
of student responses, personalization, positive feedback, negative affect. 
Each of these instructional functions is further broken down into sub- 
categories. De Landsheere studied the classroom behavior of 25 teachers 
by comparing two types of Ist grade science lessons, one with a specified 
topic and the other topic left to the teacher's discretion. He was also 
interested in the degree to which instructional behavior could be pre- 
dicted from shorter lesson segments. Few differences were found in teacher 
behavior across lesson types, and a teacher’s style was moderately pre- 
dictable from shorter segments. De Landsheere also comments about his 
results, by referring to Stukat and Engstrom’s similar findings: “Le 
maitre parle beaucoup et les élèves peu ...” Apparently classrooms in a 
number of countries share common characteristics. 

Descriptive studies in which direct observation is used to obtain meas- 
ures of outcome variables often include other variables as correlates. In 
the case of correlational studies, some teacher or pupil behaviors are often 
treated as the outcome measures, although, of course, their variability is 
only concomitant with that of the predictor variables. Examples of stu- 
dies using direct observation to measure outcome or concomitant variables 
are numerous. Lahanderne and Jackson® investigated the relationship 
between children’s social desirability scores and several measures of class- 
room behavior, holding IQ constant. Classroom behavior was assessed by 
frequency counts of teacher-pupil interaction classified as teacher or 
child initiated, and whether the interaction was instructional, managerial, 
or prohibitory. Tallies were kept separately for each pupil, since the ques- 
tions of interest dealt with the individual rather than the class as à group. 
In other studies, Silberman? used direct observation to measure frequency 
of teacher contact, positive evaluation, negative evaluation, and acquies- 
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cence. Predictor variables included measures of teacher attitude and 
student predictions of teacher behavior. Hunt and Joyce!? defined a 
reflective teaching style as the ratio of the behaviors: ‘‘Helping child 
evaluate information, raise hypotheses, make inferences, define or ad- 
vance problem," and “Helps child find information," to the number of 
lecturing and conclusion-stating behaviors. Degree of use of a reflective 
teaching style was then predicted from the teacher’s conceptual level, 
that is, her degree of abstractness as assessed by a sentence completion 
form. 

In other uses of direct observation, Davis and Slobodian!! observed 
teacher-pupil contacts such as being called upon to respond, pupil inter- 
ruption, and teacher reaction to interruption, to test whether teachers 
behaved differently toward boys and girls in reading instruction. Klein!? 
studied the effects of pupil behavior on teacher behavior and used direct 
observation of teacher behavior to operationalize the dependent variables: 
positive behaviors and negative behaviors, and several variables from 
Flanders' Interaction Analysis. In another study using Interaction Analy- 
sis, and also Medley and Mitzel's OScAR, Lantz!3 attempted to predict the 
student teacher's indirect influence, direct influence, and classroom emo- 
tional climate from ratings by university supervisors and supervising 
teachers. 

The description of research uses of direct observation has focussed 
upon illustrating how systematic observation may be used, rather than 
upon results obtained by the researchers. In general it may be said that 
direct observation is used to provide operational definitions of predictor, 
intervening, and outcome variables, in both experimental and correlational 
research. In some cases researchers use observation systems that have 
been developed or used in other research, and about which some kinds of 
data are available. Often researchers develop their own categories and 
observation procedures. Except for teacher indirectness and related meas- 
ures of emotional climate, apparently there is no widely accepted set of 
behavioral classroom variables that has served asa focus for researchers. 


Evaluation of Planned Change. Planned change refers to any systematic 
attempt to alter process or product variables in an educational setting. 
Examples of planned change range from the introduction of new curri- 
culum materials to consulting with a teacher to establish a new set of 
contingencies for a child's classroom behaviors. New curricula, materials, 
and programs should affect teacher and pupil behavior, so their evaluation 


ought to include observation of relevant variables to determine the im- 
pact of the changes. 
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An example of the use of direct observation in the evaluation of planned 
change is reported by Rosenthall, Underwood, and Martin. Incentive 
practices in classrooms whose teachers participated in an experimental 
program were compared to incentive practices in conventional classrooms 
in order to evaluate whether motivational goals of the program were being 
met, Observation categories were developed to assess incentive practices 
by recording the type of teacher incentives, the behavior which elicited 
the incentive, and whether the recipient of the incentive was an individual, 
agroup, or the whole class. The evaluation compared groups of classrooms 
on each of nineteen variables obtained in the observations. In another 
evaluation study,15 observations were made of teachers who were manag- 
ing an individualized instruction system to determine whether they be- 
haved differently than teachers in more conventional classroom settings. 
Teacher behavior was classified into one of seventeen categories relating 
to activities such as individualized instruction, group discussion, behavior 
modification, and instructional management. Categories were developed 
to reflect the different roles a teacher might assume in individualized 
instruction. 

A final use of direct observation, related to the evaluation of planned 
change, is in behavior modification studies, such as are reported in the 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis.16 Frequently the studies are con- 
ducted in classrooms, and consist of the manipulation of reinforcers, such 
as teacher attention, to produce a change in a pupil behavior. Direct obser- 
vation is often used to obtain measures of the treatment and the outcome 
variables, and to determine what is reinforcing particular pupil behaviors. 
Hall, Panyan, Rabon, and Broden!? recorded amounts of study and non- 
study behaviors in three classrooms said to be out of control, or nearly so. 
Teacher verbal attention to pupil behavior was also recorded. After a base- 
line observation period, teachers were given feedback about existing re- 
inforcement contingencies, and asked to alter them in specific ways. Direct 
Observation was used to assess the results of the instructions upon teacher 
and pupil behavior during subsequent reinforcement and reversal periods. 
In a study18 of the effects of teacher behavior upon disruptive pupil be- 
havior, an observation schedule was developed which classified teacher 
behavior into three categories: approving, disapproving, and instructio- 
nal. Five categories of disruptive pupil behavior were used: gross motor, 
noise making, orienting, verbalizations, and agression. Direct observation 
Was used to monitor teacher behavior, and to provide data about con- 
Commitant pupil behaviors in each of the aforementioned categories. 
B wishing to pursue this use of direct observation will find a recent 

*View by Hanley1? to be useful. 
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Summary of Uses of Direct Observation. The use of direct observation fi 


important to use observational categories which reflect expected aspect 

of the change process, the inclusion of a more comprehensive set of be 
haviors naturally increases information about the process. For example, 
including separate categories for types of teacher contacts with pupils will. 
be more suggestive of changes in future behavior modification intervene 
tions than will a global category for teacher attention. Potentially w 


group. Similarly, evaluations of curriculum and program changes mi 
be aided by the observation of other types of behavior than those speci- 
fically anticipated to change. 


Overview of Existing Observation Systems. In subsequent sections of this 
paper, several direct observation systems will be described. These de 
scriptions will serve to highlight many of the attributes possessed by a 
wide array of systems. Further descriptions of the systems discussed here, ` 
and other observation systems, can be found in Mirrors for Behavio 
or in the original sources. Reviews by Medley and Mitzel,?! Boyd and D 
Vault,?? Rosenshine,?? and Flanders, also provide further information 
about direct observation procedures in classrooms. A review by Wei d 


Systems for Observing Teacher-Class Interaction, With Time Segments 
the Unit of Observation and Measurement. An observation system develop- 
ed by Hough?* js illustrative of the large number of observation syste 
which focus upon the interaction of the teacher and the class. In 
system behavior is recorded every three seconds, rather than by units of 
behavior. Consequently, inferences can be made with more certainty 
about the amount of time observed in particular categories than about 
their frequency of occurrence, although the two measures generally would 
be correlated. 

_ Hough's system comprises nine categories for teacher behavior (affect- 
ive clarification and acceptance, praise and reward, cognitive and skill 
clarification and acceptance, teacher questions, response to questions, ini- 
tiates information to opinion, corrective feedback, requests and commands, 
criticism and rejection), three catagories for pupil verbal behavior (elicited 
responses, emitted responses, student questions), three categories for 
nonverbal behavior (directed practice or activity, silence and contempla- 
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tion, demonstration), and a category for confused and irrelevant behavior. 
Hough's system, like many others, is based upon Flanders’ original ten 
category scheme. C oding procedures are the same, and ground rules used 
for difficult or ambiguous coding decisions are similar to those observed by 
Flanders. 

Hough extended Flanders’ system in several ways in order to apply re- 
inforcement theory concepts to classroom interaction. The distinction 
between elicited and emitted pupil responses enables a distinction to be 
made between them and between different types of teacher response to 
these behaviors. Thus one can distinguish between teachers who reinforce 
elicited responses, requiring only the reproduction of a previously acquired 
response to a stimulus and teachers who tend to reinforce emitted respon- 
ses, requiring a reorganization or new combination of prior associations. 
A number of positively reinforcing behaviors are classified separately and 
pupil categories distinguish among behaviors which have very different 
consequences, in terms of theory, for learning elicited responses. 

From various category combinations and from sequences of two be- 
haviors a large number of variables can be defined. Because the cate- 
gories were selected to distinguish among classroom behaviors that have 
identifiable referents in Hough's interpretation of reinforcement theory, 
the defined variables can be anchored conceptually in the theory. Conse- 
quently, well established principles of reinforcement theory can be used 
as an aid to derive testable hypotheses about instructional processes. 
Another useful feature of the system is that by collapsing categories, re- 
sults obtained in studies using Hough's system can be compared to studies 
using Flanders’ system, or similar ones. 


An Example Using Instances of Behavior as the Units of Measurement. 
The Observation Schedule and Record, Form Four,?? known by its 
acronym OScAR 4, classifies behaviors as they occur, regardless of the 
length of time elapsed during their occurrence. The system is thus design- 
ed to provide information about the relative frequencies of behaviors, 
but not directly about amounts of time spent in the various classifications. 

Two major units of verbal behavior are recorded with the OScAR 4: 
Statements and interchanges. Statements are verbal behaviors which do 
not directly solicit a response. Teacher statements can be classified as 
affective, procedural, or substantive. Pupil statements are coded only 
When one pupil addresses another pupil; initial and continuing classifi- 
cations are also used with both teacher and pupil statements. Teacher 
initiated interchanges start with a question, and contain three components: 
the entry question, a pupil response, and a teacher evaluation of the res- 
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ponse. Three types of teacher entry questions are distinguished: diver- 
gent, convergent, and elaborating. The teacher’s evaluation of the pupil's 
response is coded into one of six categories: supported, approved, criticized, 
neutrally rejected, accepted, or not evaluated. Interchanges can be ini- 
tiated by pupils as well as by teachers. Various ground rules apply to 
interchanges that are abandoned or when pupils talk to each other. 

When all types of OScAR interchanges and statements are delimited 
there are 48 distinct units of verbal behavior. These units may then be 
treated as variables themselves or combined to form more inclusive va- 
riables. 

The OScAR may be modified simply by deleting, adding, or substitut- 
ing categories. Suppose, for example, that the distinction among conver- 
gent, divergent, and elaborating questions was unnecessary for a parti- 
cular study, but that it was necessary to discriminate questions according 
to the level of cognition required to produce the response. Categories for 
such cognitive levels may be substituted with the result that teacher ini- 
tiated substantive interchanges would have as entry behaviors the sub- 
stituted cognitive categories. If more categories were needed for pupil 
initiated statements, this category could be expanded to include whatever 
increased discriminations were needed. For example, in a later version of 
OScAR (Form 5), categories were defined for pupil nonsubstantive state- 
ments.?8 Providing that one is willing to use statements and interchanges 
as the basic units of behavior, the OSCAR system is a highly adaptable 
one. Researchers may superimpose needed changes directly onto the OSc- 
AR while maintaining the basic structure of the instrument and the ob- 
servation procedures employed with it. Rather than reinvent the wheel, re- 
searchers need only replace unneeded spokes. 


A System for Observing the Behavior of Individual Pupils. The Coping 
Analysis Schedule for Educational Settings (CASES) is used to record the 
behaviors of individual pupils.29 The observed pupil’s behavior is classi- 
fied into one of thirteen categories such as physical aggression, negative 
attention-getting, resisting authority, sharing and helping, observing 
passively, etc. Some categories can be subcoded by the observer as 
appropriate or inappropriate, depending upon the classroom activity. 

CASES observations can be recorded on a tally sheet having the cate- 
gory numbers listed as headings in columns; the rows designate separate 
ten second intervals. Every ten seconds the observer checks the category 
most appropriately describing the child’s behavior during that time period. 
Operational definitions of different types of pupil behavior styles include 
groups of categories defining degrees of activity and passivity, overt OT 
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passive aggression, avoidance, withdrawal, independence, and dependence. 

The CASES system may be supplemented with the Spaulding Teacher 
Activity Rating Schedule (STARS), which classifies teacher behavior 
according to cognitive and social transactions, and differentiates teacher 
behavior along the dimensions of positive reinforcement, aversive teacher 
behavior, and structuring or goal-setting behavior. The observer, using 
the same coding sheet as with CASES, simply notes the teacher behavior 
which accompanies each pupil behavior. In addition to the observation 
of an individual pupil, CASES may be used with a larger number. If a 
complete record of the behavior of a class were needed, the observer would 
simply code each pupil separately for a predetermined length of time. If 
particular pupils were selected for study, only they would be observed. 

The most attractive features of the CASES system are the specificity 
with which a pupil’s behavioral style may be described and the saliency 
that the description has for the management of the pupil’s behavior. 
CASES can provide a record of baseline behavior and the results of any 
intervention designed to change that behavior. Spaulding?? has des- 
cribed a series of coping styles in terms of his category system, and has 
specified treatment schedules designed to change pupil behavior toward 
more acceptable and appropriate styles. 

The CASES system is also an attractive one for feedback to teachers. 
The category distinctions and procedures are quite straight-forward, and 
make it easy to identify patterns of behavior that are and are not appro- 
priate for different classroom settings. In addition, some of the pupil 
behaviors that are coded by CASES are the ones teachers often find 
aversive and difficult to deal with. Likewise, other CASES behaviors are 
Senerally regarded positively by teachers. Consequently, the categoriza- 
tion system enables the teacher to focus readily on problem behavior and 
to specify more suitable alternatives in clear behavioral terms. 


4 Coding System for Interaction Between the Teacher and Individual 
Children, An observation system developed by Brophy and Good?! codes 
the dyadic contacts of teachers and individual pupils. The basic obser- 
Dm unit in the Dyadic system is a sequence of behavior characterized 

Y à teacher question, a pupil response, and the teacher's reaction to that 
Tésponse, 

3 ch of these three components is further classified. For example, the 
popi S answer is classified as correct, partly correct, incorrect, or, if the 
ED does not answer, as no response. The teacher's feedback to the 
Pupil’s Tesponse is coded into one of several categories such as praise, 

mation, no feedback, etc. 
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In addition to teacher initiated contacts, several other types of dyadic 
contacts are coded. These are contacts whose content is private, in the sen- 
se that they concern only the individual pupil and not other members of 
the class. Such contacts may be work-related, procedural, or behavioral, 
and each type of contact is coded as teacher-afforded or child-created. 
Finally, the teacher’s feedback reaction during the contact is noted by 
several categories. The coding procedure requires only the notation of the 
pupils’ identifying number in a suitable column of the coding sheet. 

Use of the Dyadic system permits quantification of many kinds of 
teacher-pupil contacts, because the unit of observation is a sequence of 
behaviors. For the basic observation unit of question-answer-reaction, 
there are four types of questions (response opportunities), four levels of 
questions, four pupil responses, and twelve possible teacher feedback 
reactions. Therefore, there are 768 different basic units, not including se- 
quences coded for private contacts, or for reading and recitation sequen- 
ces. Of course, the point is not to generate variables for their own sake, but 
rather to construct variables that can be used to answer the questions for 
which the observational data were originally gathered. The user of the 
system must decide which category combinations operationalize the 
variables he is interested in. If important variables are not satisfactorily 
represented, then the researcher can alter the system to include those 
variables. Actually, even behavior which does not involve teacher-pupil 
contacts, such as presenting information, can be included in the obser- 
vations. Another area can be added to the coding sheet, new categories 
defined (e.g. teacher lectures, teacher demonstrates), and behavior op: 
curring in those categories coded there. 

An important feature of the Dyadic system is its provision for main- 
taining separate data for individual pupils. This is made possible by record- 
ing an identifying number for each pupil during each observation. Al- 
though it may sound like a difficult task, an observer can easily keep in 
mind ID numbers for six children, and a practiced observer can record 
separately a dozen or more pupils’ behaviors. The utility of such data is 
that they make possible the study of individual differences among pupils, 
groups of pupils, and the teacher's behavior vis-à-vis the pupils. 


Problems Associated with Direct Observation of Classroom Behavior. 
This section will discuss some of the major problems which confront the 
user of direct observation. These problems chiefly are obtaining reliable and 
valid indicators of the constructs one is attempting to measure. The 
reader may find it instructive to bear in mind that direct observation is @ 
type of measurement, in some respects analagous to a test or a test battery 
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Many of the criteria which tests are expected to meet may be applied to 
direct observation instruments. The importance of the criteria, of course, 
will vary according to the purpose to which the observational variables 
will be put. 


Measurement Problems — Reliability. The use of direct observation re- 
quires a categorization system that possesses sufficiently high reliability 
to allow adequate tests of hypotheses. Just as it would be foolish to use a 
questionnaire having low reliability to test a crucial hypothesis (unless 
there are a very large number of subjects), so too is it inappropriate to 
use a behavioral category which is unreliable. Two types of reliability are 
being considered here: between-observer agreement and stability across 
occasions of observation. A discussion of the various aspects of reli- 
ability as applied to observational variables is presented by Medley and 
Mitzel.32 

High between-observer agreement means that two or more observers, 
viewing the same sequence of classroom behaviors, classify a large pro- 
portion of the behaviors into the same categories. It is important to 
establish good between-observer agreement as a necessary (but not suffi- 
cient) condition for stability. It is also important for its own sake when- 
ever the observation instrument is used either for feedback or to compare 
teacher performance to a behavioral criterion, as can be done in a compe- 
tency based teacher education program. Stability for a category means 
that, for a group of teachers, each observed on a number of occasions, the 
Variation across teachers on the category is greater than the variation 
actoss observations. Stability is important whenever a researcher wants 
to determine if the observed behavior is related to some outcome variable, 
Such as pupil achievement or attitude. The stability of an observational 
Variable is not guaranteed by between-observer agreement, as is shown by 
data presented by Medley and Mitzel.33 Unfortunately, users of direct ob- 
Servation systems find it difficult to obtain stability measures prior to 
obtaining their observations. There are two potential sources of informa- 
tion about stability: published reports of studies which have used the 
observation instrument in classroom settings equivalent to theuser’sintend- 
ed setting, and from pilot studies conducted to estimate stability. Un- 
fortunately, the latter are expensive and time-consuming. Hopefully 
developers of observation systems will, in the future, be more likely to 
Provide stability coefficients for their systems categories, in the same man- 
Rer as test developers obtain and then publish reliability data in their 
test manuals. 
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Measures of Agreement and Stability. Several indices of agreement have 
been used, including percentage of agreement, Scott's x coefficient,94 and 
the intraclass correlation. The first two indices may be used to describe the 
percentage of codes in a category or categories that two observers agree 
upon. Percentage of agreement is usually applied to single categories, and 
sometimes averaged across all categories. Scott's x is applied to several 
categories and takes “chance” agreement into account by subtracting, 
for each category, the proportion of frequencies which would be expected 
to be in agreement by chance alone. It thus describes, for two observers 
and one observation period, the actual between-observer agreement for 
the total set of categories to which it is applied. It should be noted that 
most users of x do not treat it as it was originally formulated. Specifically, 
percent agreement for a category of behavior should be computed by 
examining each observed unit of behavior and determining whether the 
two observers agree or disagree about its classification. Many researchers 
have compared two observers' proportions of behavior coded into a par- 
ticular category, across all observations, rather than behavior by behavior. 
The "incorrect" use of x has the effect of making the given test of signi- 
ficance (seldom used) with this statistic inappropriate. However, r can 
be used as a descriptive index of between-observer agreement, although 
probably another name should be given to it in order to differentiate the 
two statistics. The revised z is still descriptive of the average between 
observer agreement about the proportions of behaviors in the categories, 
corrected for chance agreement. 

An alternative statistic, if several classroom observations are made by 
several observers, is the intraclass correlation.35 The intraclass correlation 
is estimated, for each category of observation, from the variance between 
observations and the variance between observers. The smaller the variation 
between observers, relative to the variation among observations, the 
greater the coefficients of agreement, as indicated by the intraclass corre- 
lation. The advantages of the intraclass correlation over percentage agree 
ment or Scott's m are that it possesses a known sampling distribution,°® 
and therefore it may be given a standard psychometric interpretation; 
it is equally applicable to single categories or combinations of categories; 
and it can be computed easily from statistics obtained from a repeated 
measures analysis of variance. 

Any of the above mentioned indices also may be used to compute sta- 
bility estimates. If there are two observations per teacher, x or percentage 
agreement can be computed. However, this will result only in a descrip- 
tive index of agreement between observations, and one cannot deduce the 
probability of obtaining such agreement (stability, in this case) given à 
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null hypothesis of no agreement. If there are several teachers for whom 
two or more observations are available, then the intraclass correlation 
may be used. Of course, estimates of stability should be obtained under 
conditions as similar as possible to those conditions which will prevail when 
the observational study data will be collected. 


Other Measures. Agreement between observers for individual categories, 
corrected for chance agreement, may be calculated by the statistic Kappa 
(x), described by Cohen.3? Kappa is the degree of agreement for several 
categories simultaneously. However, x does not require the assumption 
as does x, that the population marginal proportions of the categories are 
known and that both observers have the same marginal distributions. As 
with Scott's x, the appropriate use of x is limited to situations in which 
between-observer agreement is counted only if both observers code the 
same unit of behavior into the same category. An extension of Kappa to 
more than two observers has been developed3® and a good discussion of 
measures of response agreement is presented by Light.9? 

An alternative procedure to estimate category stability from sets of 
single observations is possible. This procedure is similar to one used by De 
Landsheere,4? and may be used whenever observations have been made in 
several classrooms on only one occasion. The procedure requires tabulating 
the observations so as to produce two scores per category, where each 
Score represents the coded behavior for one half of the observation period. 
The correlation of the two scores across the sample of classrooms will 
produce a reliability coefficient for each category which is analogous to 
à split-half reliability, and can, of course, be corrected with the Spear- 
man-Brown formula to adjust for the length of the observations. Because 
knowledge of the reliability of classroom observation variables is impor- 
tant, this procedure is particularly recomended to anyone using an ob- 
Servation instrument having no published reliability data. 


Dimensions of Classroom Behavior. Classroom observation instruments 
typically contain many categories. If subcategories or sequential coding 
are used, many more discrete categories can be formed. Most researchers 
Set on some a priori basis certain categories or combinations of cate- 
Er to serve as variables. Such a selection is based, in part, upon the 

elihood that the categories allow the quantification of the variables 
Specified in the hypotheses. When such variables depend for their quan- 
Bain on a single behavior category, particularly one whose frequency 
ne is low, then the researcher ought to expect considerable 

énuation of the relationship between the category and other study 
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variables. This will occur because no single category of behavior is likely 
to be very reliable, and because of the suppressing effects of other varia- 
bles. It is not uncommon for researchers to form variables by adding to- 
gether several categories, without determining whether the categories are 
actually correlated. Such category clusters usually will not be correlated 
with other variables either, if the categories defining the cluster are not 
intercorrelated. Frequently, observation systems are developed to assess 
primarily one aspect of classroom behavior (e.g. cognitive level of dis- 
course). Usually however, the system developer adds other types of 
categories so as to account for all classroom behaviors. 

In each of the above instances the variables measured by the obser- 
vation system could be clarified, and the power of the procedures em- 
ployed to test hypotheses could be increased, by empirically determining 
the dimensionality underlying the observation system. The dimensions 
would define variables which are based upon intercorrelated sets of the 
original categories. 

Factor analytic procedures are the most common techniques for 
deciphering the interrelationships among variables, although these are 
not the only procedures that need be employed. For example a vari- 
ant of this procedure would be a discriminant analysis to determine 
which sets of categories differentiate among predetermined groups of 
teachers. 

In a number of studies of classroom behavior, factor analysis has been 
used to derive a smaller set of variables from the original categories of one 
or more systems.41; 42,43, 44, 45 In these studies, large numbers of obser- 
vations were made and scores for each category were tabulated. Factor 
analyses were conducted on the intercorrelations among categories. Many 
of the factors resulting from these studies are readily interpretable. For 
example, a factor analysis of OScAR 5 observations 46 produced a dimen- 
sion containing positive loadings for ‘‘no teacher evaluation” and «pupil 
response," and a negative loading for “teacher informing." This dimen- 
sion thus contrasts a non-evaluative orientation to student ideas versus an 
orientation to the teacher's ideas. 

Variables derived from combinations of correlated categories have sev- 
eral advantages over the use of individual categories. Such dimensions are 
likely to be more reliable than the individual categories, for the same reason 
that a test made up of correlated items is more reliable than its individual 
items. The combination of categories on an empirical, instead of an 
a priori basis will prevent the researcher from operationalizing a construct 
with unrelated behaviors. Finally, the set of potential variables will be 
reduced to a more manageable number and users of the system will have 
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a better understanding of the variables which the observation system 
actually measures. 


Summary 

In this paper we have examined the uses to which direct observation 
has been put in the study of classroom processes, and taken note of several 
observation systems possessing a variety of distinct attributes. Problems 
encountered in the use of observation, chiefly those of obtaining accurate 
and stable measures, were explored. 

Future developments in direct observation procedures seem likely to 
center around several foci. Knowledge about classroom behavior, its 
correlates, and its effects requires replication and comparison among 
studies. Inventing new systems prohibits these comparisons. Therefore, 
users of direct observation are likely to become more interested in the 
basic dimensions underlying their observational data. This should facili- 
tate the development of sound, behaviorally based instructional theories. 

Basic instructional dimensions can also be used to generate new obser- 
vation systems, which are syntheses of the major components of existing 
systems and which therefore will allow comparisons to these systems. 
However, these dimensions will be delimited only if researchers take the 
trouble to investigate and report them. 

Finally, the use of observation in research and evaluation should in- 
ctease, particularly to measure process variables intervening between the 
application of a treatment or a new program and outcome variables. As 
more educators become aware of the potential information available from 
observation, and as our knowledge of observation system variables in- 
creases, observation seems likely to become a standard procedure in class- 
Toom evaluation studies and field research. 
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DIE DIREKTE BEOBACHTUNG VON KLASSENVERHALTEN 
von EDMUND T. EMMER 


Dieser Artikel untersucht Klassifizierungssysteme, die für die direkte Beobach- 
tung des Lehrersverhaltens in der Klasse verwendet werden. 

Zuerst stehen die Ziele solcher Beobachtungen zur Erörterung. Aus der Sicht der 
Forschung und Evaluierung ist die direkte Unterrichtsbeobachtung nützlich für 
die Messung unabhängiger und abhängiger Variablen sowie von intervenierenden 
Variablen, die Interaktionen zwischen der Einführung eines Kurses oder Programms 
und seinen Endresultaten bewirken. Die Diskussion wird durch viele solcher An- 
Wendungsbeispiele ergänzt. 

Darauf folgt die Beschreibung von vier Beobachtungssystemen, um verschiedene 
Eigenschaften direkter Beobachtungssysteme zu veranschaulichen. Das System von 

Ough is eine Erweiterung desjenigen von Flanders und kodifiziert die Lehrer- 

asse-Interaktionen. Das “Observation Schedule and Record System” benutzt 
Zënter anstelle von Zeitabschnitten als MaBeinheit. Das “Coping Analysis 

Chedule for Educational Settings” (CASES) klassifiziert das Verhalten einzelner 
inder, während das “Dyadic-System” Verhaltensreaktionen des Lehrers einzelnen 
ndern gegenüber klassifiziert. 

Zum Schluß werden einige Probleme erörtert, die sich aus der Anwendung direkter 

Btetrichtsbeobachtung in der Praxis ergeben. Problematisch ist die Entwicklung 
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genauer und stabiler Meßverfahren. Einige statistische Verfahren, dic als I 
für Objektivität und Stabilität gelten, werden dargestellt. Für die Erlangung stal 
Meßmaße werden alternative Vorgehensweisen erläutert. Ein anderes Problem: 

der Gebrauch von Beobachtungskategorien als Variables auf. Vereinzelte Vi 


Infolgedessen wird die Zusammenfassung einzelner Verhaltenskategorien zu 
haltensdimensionen der gesonderten Betrachtung jeder einzelnen Kategorie 
gezogen. Jedoch sind diese Verhaltensdimensionen, die Klassifizierung n 
zugrunde liegen, nicht genügend durchleuchtet, so daß hier ein Bedarf an gr 
legender Forschung vorhanden ist. Der Artikel enthält mehrere bibliograp 
Hinweise, die sich auf dieses letztgenannte Problem beziehen. 


OBSERVATION DIRECTE DU COMPORTEMENT EN CLASSE 
par EDMUND T. EMMER 


Cet article a pour but d'examiner les systèmes de classification que l'on u 
pour observer directement le comportement des maitres. 

On y discute tout d'abord les buts de ces observations. Du point de vue de 
recherche et de l'évaluation, l'observation directe est utile pour obtenir des mesu 
de variables dépendantes ou indépendantes, ainsi que des variables qui s'interp 
entre l'introduction d'un cours ou programme et ses résultats finaux. On a 
la discussion de nombreux exemples de ces usages. 

On a décrit ensuite quatre de ces systémes d'observation afin d'illustrer 
férentes qualités de ces systèmes. Le système “Hough” est une continuation 
de Flanders et codifie les interactions maitre-classe. Le “Observation Schedu 
Record System" se sert des événements plutót que du temps, comme unité de 
Le “Coping Analysis Schedule for Educational Settings" (CASES) 
comportement de chaque enfant, tandis que le système “Dyadic” classifie 
portement du maitre vis-à-vis de chaque enfant. 


des mesures de stabilité. L'utilisation de catégories de comportement en tant, 
variables pose un autre probléme. Il se peut que les catégories séparées de compo 
ment ne soient pas suffisamment süres pour une application répétée et, souve 
seul comportement n'est pas, en lui-méme, d'une grande utilité, soit conce 
ment, soit analytiquement. C'est pourquoi il est préférable de s'en tenir à des 
gories combinées en des dimensions plutót qu'à la considération individuelle de © 
que catégorie. Cependant les dimensions qui sont à base des systémes de ca 
ne sont pas trés claires: c'est pourquoi le probléme a besoin d'étre examiné 
prés encore. On cite de nombreuses références portant sur ce derni 


OBSERVATION SYSTEMS USED WITH RECORDING MEDIA 


by Granas NUTHALL and Joux CHURCH, University of Canterbury, 
New Zealand 


The purpose of this article is to provide an introduction to systems of 
describing and analyzing teacher behaviour in classrooms by means of 
permanent records such as audio-and video-tape recordings. It is clearly 
not possible within the space available to provide a descriptive review of 
all of the analysis systems which have been developed by different re- 
search workers. There are too many such systems, and many of them are 
very detailed and complex. Instead we will provide a brief discussion of 
the special advantages and disadvantages of using permanent records, 
a description of the range of different types of observation systems which 
have been developed and a more detailed description of three systems which 
represent different levels of analysis. 

The reader is referred to the previous article for a more extensive dis- 
cussion of the uses to which observation systems can be put, and the 
special problems of the reliability of observational data. Readers who re- 
quire more extensive information are referred to the major descriptive 
anthology of category systems, Mirrors for Behavior II (Simon and Boyer, 
1971), to the extensive review of teacher behaviour research published by 
Rosenshine (1971a) and to the Second Handbook of Research on Teaching 
(Travers, 1972). Unfortunately none of these sources will provide a com- 
plete listing of all of the systems which have been developed for analyzing 
teaching behaviour, Many systems have been developed for specific 
Tesearch purposes and the only sources of information about these sys- 
tems are research journals and technical reports. 


Types of Recording Systems Used 

A variety of procedures exist for obtaining a direct recording of class- 
room behaviour. The most commonly used procedure is to obtain sound 
recordings by means of microphones attached to audio tape-recorders. 
Jayne (1945) was one of the first to report the use of this procedure from as 
early as 1939, although it seems that he may have transported teachers 
and pupils into a special recording studio. 

An alternative method for obtaining sound recordings is to replace the 
normal microphones with radio-microphones which transmit the sound to 
a distant receiver. The use of this procedure has been extensively discussed 
by Herbert and Swazey (1964). 

Recent years have seen the development of portable video-recording 
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equipment of excellent quality and there have been several studies in 
which records have been made of the total visual as well as sound dimen- 
sions of the classroom. Discussions of the particular problems associated 
with video-tape recordings are available in Biddle (1967a), Biddle and 
Adams (1967b) and Stukat and Engstrom (1967). 

Most research studies contain some discussion of the reasons why a 
particular method was used for obtaining a direct recording of classroom 
events. The reasons given are as varied as the different purposes for which 
the studies were undertaken, but a good summary of many of the major 
issues is given in an article by Hilsum (1969). 


The Advantages and Disadvantages of Recorded Observations 

In general, the cost of obtaining a lasting record of classroom behaviour 
on audio- or video-tape and then training people to transcribe and analyze 
the record is considerably higher than the cost of training and using live 
observers in the classroom. 

The special advantage of obtaining a direct permanent recording is that 
it does provide the opportunity for extensive and detailed analysis which 
requires more time than the time which elapses during the occurrence of 
the original behaviour. To quote Jayne, (1945) one of the original users of 
sound recordings, “... the verbal happenings of the class can be repro- 
duced as often as desired, and studied at leisure.” (p. 102). 

Permanent records can be used and reused. They can be analyzed by 
several different procedures and by several different research workers. 
They can be stored and accumulated in a data-bank over a long period of 
time. For research workers engaged in the development of a category sys- 
tem, progressive revisions of the system can be tried out on the same data 
records, without the expense involved in going back into the classroom 
several times. 

None of these advantages is necessarily related to the use of audio- or 
video-recordings. They are at least partially possible with live observers. 
The essential difference is that audio- and video-recordings transpose the 
human element from the “front-line” of observation to the “back-room” of 
analysis. Typically, the recordings need to be translated into written 
transcripts before analysis can be undertaken. This introduces special 
problems when the quality of the initial recordings is not good, but ob- 
taining written records or transcripts has special advantages. Written 
records are easily duplicated, transported and stored, and make it possible 
to develop category systems with especially high inter-observer reliability. 

The disadvantages of audio-and video-tape recordings derive mostly 
from the problems involved in placing recording equipment in the class 
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room. This may be expensive in terms of time, money, and disruption of 
the classroom. Many observers have noted that the equipment used does 
have an observable effect on teachers and pupils but that this effect tends 
to wear off with familiarity and can be minimized by careful introduction 
and familiarization procedures. Stukat and Engstrom (1967) found that 
the presence of TV cameras resulted in teachers speaking more often and 
more slowly, and pupils speaking less often. This effect disappeared after 
about two days. They also found that better and more definitive analyses 
of behaviour were possible from video records than were possible from 
live observation. 

In general, the use of audio- and vido-tape recording is a more difficult, 
time consuming and expensive procedure than the use of live observers. 
It is justified when the research worker is interested in obtaining a full, 
detailed, and permanent record which may be used several times and in 
several different ways as part of a continuing research interest in the area 
of teacher behaviour. The work of Gage and his associates at the Universi- 
ty of Stanford (Westbury and Bellack, 1971), Biddle and his associates at 
the University of Missouri (1967b) and Smith and his associates at the 
University of Illinois (1970, 1967) are all examples of multiple uses of the 
same original set of recordings. 


Major Types of Systems of Analysis 

Attempting to find a method of classifying the different systems of 
analysis which have been used is like attempting to find a method of 
classifying the research purposes of a large number of educational and 
Psychological research workers. The classification could be made on any 
gue of a number of different dimensions, but there is no one dimension on 
Which all can be completely described. Consequently, the following des- 
cription of the range of different systems of analysis is intended to give 
S brief overview, rather than a logically systematic classification of the 
available category systems. 


i Special Topic Areas. A number of category systems have been developed 
t research on teaching in special topic areas or with particular curricu- 
T purposes. Clements (1967) developed a system for classifying the ques- 
i ns used by teachers in art classes. Oliver and Shaver (1963) have deve- 
oped a complex system of classifying the way subject-matter is discussed 

i the types of argument used in classes working on a specially developed 
cial studies curriculum dealing with controversial public issues. Roberts 

E has made a special study of the “modes” of communication that 
cur between teachers and pupils in religious school settings. He has 
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developed a form of content analysis in which he distinguishes four 
major modes: subjective, empirical, interpretative and moral. 


Special Theoretical Cconcerns. While all category systems are necessarily 
selective and emphasize particular kinds or dimensions of behaviour, some 
show a dominant concern with some particular theory or issue. The cate- 
gory system developed by McDonald and Zaret (1967) is based on an 
application of Carl Rogers’ “therapeutic relationship" and is dedicated to 
the proposition that “transaction oriented” acts on the part of the teacher 
will lead to a greater frequency of “productive behaviour” on the part of 
pupils. Zahorik (1969) has developed a set of categories which deal solely 
with the patterns of verbal feedback which teachers provide following 


pupil responses. 

The system of analysis developed by Hilda Taba and her associates 
(1964) arose out of a concern for developing children's thinking skills 
within the context of a particular social studies curriculum. Their cate- 
gory system is designed to identify the shifts which occur in the level of _ 
thought processes underlying classroom discussion. Three major levels of 
thought are described: (a) concept formation (grouping and labelling), 
(b) the interpretation of data and making inferences from data, and 
(c) predicting consequences. 


Questioning and Logical Processes. Many of the more widely known 
systems of analysis have placed major emphasis on the kinds of questions 
teachers ask and the logical processes evident in the discussion. Smith and 
Meux (1970) were primarily concerned with the logical and semantic quali- 
ty of the teacher's verbal behaviour. They identified twelve logically 
defined categories of teacher verbal moves which initiated discussion epi- 
sodes. Bellack and his co-workers (1966) developed similar categories in 
which they classified all teacher and pupil verbal moves into: (a) analytic 
process (defining and interpretation), (b) empirical process (fact stating and 
explaining) and (c) evaluative process (opining and justifying). Gallagher 
and Aschner (1963) made use of the “model of the intellect" developed by 
Guilford from a factor analytic study of mental test performance. They 
identified four major levels of cognitive process: (a) cognitive memory, 
(b) convergent thinking, (c) evaluative thinking and (d) divergent thinking. 

It should be noted in this context that some attempts have been made 
to apply the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: Cognitive Domain 
(Bloom, 1956) to teachers’ questions, but without a great deal of success, 
presumably because the taxonomy was not developed for this purpose 
(see for instance, Rogers, 1970). 
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The Larger Context of Lessons and Classroom Materials. Most of the 
failable category systems concern themselves primarily with the activi- 

that take place when the teacher is interacting with pupils within the 
ssroom. There are a few, however, that deal with the larger perspective 
id with the physical context of the classroom. The “system for analysis 
lessons" developed by Herbert (1967) provides a classification of lesson 
Lessons are defined as situations in which teacher and students are 
communication about subject matter. Different lesson forms are dis- 
nished by the degree of control which the teacher exercises over the 
ay subject-matter is handled or modified. Thus he distinguishes three 
jor lesson forms: (a) teacher modifies subject matter (e.g. lecturing) 
d teacher and students modify subject matter (e.g. class discussion) 
students modify subject matter (e.g. private, self-directed study). 
bert also provides categories for classifying how pupils are grouped 
the classroom, and the physical equipment and media which are 


ukat and Engstrom (1967) have published a system for analyzing 
ideo-recordings of teaching activities which includes special categories 
administrative activities (e.g. planning trip, cleaning up), for the use 
different materials, and for the position and mobility of teacher and 
upils. The system developed by Biddle and Adams (1967b) contains a 
dure for plotting the physical location of those who participate in 


The Sociological Dimensions. Some investigators have approached the 
Ssroom as a social institution and have attempted to analyze the events 
hich take place in terms of sociological concepts and categories. The most 
jotable instance of this approach is the research of Biddle and Adams 
1967b). They identify four roles (emitter, target, auditor, disengaged) 
lich teachers and pupils may fill. A system is developed for describing 
the allocation, location, and structuring of these roles. They also identify 
the functions (activities) which may engage those taking different roles in 
the classroom. These include performing operations, disseminating in- 
ormation, or intellectualizing about subject-matter, social (emotional) 
Oncerns, or organization. 

A less comprehensive and complex system of analysis has been reported 
by Walker (1969). He makes a distinction between the structure of the 
ity context within which information is transmitted, and the manage- 
ent of knowledge that takes place within that context. His analysis is 
marily concerned with the social structure of the classroom and is 
related to the work of Bernstein (1959) on the sociology of knowledge. 
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Hawkins (1971) has reported an attempt to identify larger “activity 
structures” which reflect stable patterns of interaction between different 
roles. 


Linguistic Analysis. While many have indicated that the language wsad 
by the teacher is of critical importance, there have, as yet, been few 
attempts to apply the concepts of modern linguistic analysis to classroom 
verbal discourse. Kean (1968) reported a preliminary linguistic analysis of 
elementary teachers’ oral language. 

A much larger and more detailed linguistic analysis has been undertaken 
by Biddle and his associates at the University of Missouri (Loflin, 1970, 
1972). They have attempted to solve the problem of the disjointed and 
syntactically incomplete nature of classroom language by a process of 
“reconstruction”. Most research workers have ignored the fact that class 
room language is mostly made up of incomplete, disjointed, and comprese 
d speech patterns and have relied on their intuition to fill in the gaps and 
Correct the inconsistencies. Biddle and his co-workers have developed a 
more precise procedure for reconstituting the original text into a logically 
complete and consistent text which can be subjected to a detailed lin- 
guistic analysis by means of computer scanning (Loflin, 1970). Their 
analyses have been concerned with comparing the language of male and 
female teachers, black (negro) and white classrooms, and three different 
grade levels, in terms of (a) the usage (gender, case, modification) of 
nominal forms and (b) the usage (mode, embedding, conjoining, etc.) of 
verbal forms. Their analyses have not yet been completed but promise to 
be both very detailed and complex (as adequate linguistic analyses must 
be) and also concerned with larger linguistic issues such as the use of 
“paraphrase” (Loflin, 1972). 


The Analysis of Semantic Patterns. A series of investigations of the ver- 
bal performance of teachers attempting to “explain” material to students 
was initiated by Professor Gage at Stanford University (reported in 
Westbury and Bellack, 1971, Chapter IX). Because the basic data ob- 
tained consisted of a video-tape recording of teachers engaged in continu- 
ous verbal discourse, the systems of analysis which were developed were 
primarily concerned with the language and movement of the teacher. 

Hiller Fisher and Kaess (1969) report the use of a computer-dictionary 
analysis of teachers’ verbal discourse. Transcriptions of verbal discourse 
were scanned by a computer for the occurrence of specific words and 
word-phrases. Thirty-five different categories of words and word-phrases 
were developed, but only one of these (the “vagueness” category) P 
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meported in detail. The vagueness category consisted of a list of words 
Bae "some", "many", “things”, “a little", "might", which were supposed 
to reflect the use of imprecise, descriptive language. 

Rosenshine (1971b) reports the use of a set of categories designed to 
identify certain linguistic and semantic qualities of the teachers language 
ech as the teacher's use of “explaining links" (c.g. because, if... then, 
therefore, consequently). 


The Analysis of Subject-Matter. A number of research workers have de- 
veloped systems for subject-matter analysis which are specific to the 
particular content of the lessons they studied. For instance, the research 
reported by Bellack and his co-workers (1966) involved the analysis of a 
series of lessons on a topic on foreign trade, The content categories they 
feport are specific to that topic. The study reported by Lundgren (1972) 
was also concerned with the teaching of a particular topic (differential 
takulus) but the categories he developed could be generalized to other 
subject-areas. Lundgren's system involved first identifying "themes" and 
then classifying themes into: (a) going through theory, (b) going through 
type examples, (c) working exercises, (d) test or examination of homework 
and (e) preparing for test or homework. 

The “themes” which Lundgren identified are very similar to the “ven- 
tures” identified by Smith and his associates (1967) and the “topics” 
described by Gallagher (1970). 

In his system of "topic analysis”, Gallagher distinguished between three 
different aspects of the way subject-matter is dealt with. Once topics are 
Wentified they are classified according to the level of instructional intent 
(content or skills); the level of style (activity, description, explanation, 
‘valuation) ; and the level of conceptualization (data, concept, generali- 
tation). The system has been used to compare the ways in which different 
teachers handled the same curriculum unit in biology. 


Systems used in Teaching Skills Training. There are a number of category 
Systems which have been developed as part of teacher training program- 
mes, They are designed to be used by student teachers and their supervisors 
35 methods of evaluating teaching performance. For instance, Borg and 
his associates (1970) include materials for identifying specific behaviours 
in their microteaching Minicourses. In Minicourse I, there are directions for 
unting the frequency of teacher acts of redirection, prompting, clarifi- 

» Tepeating questions, answering own questions, and so on. 


vo tories used in Experimental Studies. A somewhat different approach 
the development of a behaviour category system has been taken by 
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Church (1972) and Hughes (1972). They have been engaged in studies in 
which teachers were trained to manipulate particular behaviours in ex- 
perimental lessons. The behaviour categories which they developed were 
concerned with those dimensions of teacher behaviour which could be 
consciously identified and manipulated by teachers during the course of 
their teaching. Special attention was given to the nature and timing of 
teacher reaction to pupil responses, and to way questions were directed to 
different kinds of pupils. Like the categories developed for use in teacher 
training programmes (described above) they tend to be functional, teacher- 
oriented and concerned with timing and sequence. 


The Description of Three Specific Systems 

Classroom teaching can be seen as taking place at several different 
levels. First, there is the dimension of simple teacher and pupil participa- 
tion. Teachers ask questions, make statements, and respond to pupil 
answers. Pupils reply to teacher questions, make comments and occasion- 
nally ask questions. Many category systems provide the means for iden- 
tifying and counting these elements of participation. Second, there is the 
dimension which relates to the quality of the participation. The verbal or 
nonverbal behaviour of the participants can be evaluated in terms of some 
theoretical concern. Teacher questions can be classified by logical quality, 
teacher statements can be examined for "openness", for linguistic com- 
plexity, or for “level of thought”. Third, there is the dimension that relates 
to the curriculum. Teachers and pupils interact about subject-matter. 
Particular topics are dealt with in a particular order. The content dis- 
cussed is relevant or irrelevant to the purpose of the course. 

Analyses can be made of any one of these levels independently of any of 
the others. One can examine the nature of participation, without 
to the quality of that participation or the curriculum content that is 
being covered. One can analyze the quality of the participation without 
regard for the curriculum and without regard for the form or frequency 
of participation. And one can look solely at the treatment of content and 
ignore the form or quality of the participation. 

In the following section we have isolated and described in some detail 
three systems of analysis which deal with each of the three different levels. 


A Functional Analysis of Participation. The system of an alysis developed 
by Bellack and his co-workers (1966) was one of the earliest and most wide- 
ly used systems to provide a simple set of categories for describing parti- 
cipation. In this sytem, all of the verbal discourse recorded on audio-tap® 
is transcribed into written form, and broken up into pedagogical moves 
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These pedagogical moves are classified into four different categories: 
Structuring. Structuring moves serve the pedagogical functions of 
setting the context for subsequent behaviour by launching or halting, 
excluding interaction between students and teacher. 

Soliciting. Moves in this category are designed to elicit a verbal response, 

encourage persons addressed to attend to something, or elicit a physical 

response. 

Responding. The pedagogical function of these moves is to fulfill the 

expectation of soliciting moves. Students' answers to teachers' questions 

are responding moves. 

Reacting. These moves are occasioned by structuring, soliciting, res- 

ponding, or another reacting move, but are not directly elicited by them. 

They serve to modify or evaluate what has been said previously. 

The frequency with which these moves occur has been reported by a 
number of different investigators (Hoetker and Ahlbrand, 1969) and all 
have commented on the remarkable similarity between the results 
obtained. Table 1 contains a summary of data obtained in the United 
States and Sweden (Bellack, 1966, Lundgren, 1972). 

The sequences in which these verbal moves occur can also be examined by 
identifying “teaching cycles”. Several different investigators have noted 
that class discussion has a cyclic or repetitive form. Verbal moves occur 
in patterns which have been called “episodes” (Smith, 1970), “incidents” 
(Nuthall, 1965), or “teaching cycles". According to Bellack a teaching 
cycle is a pattern of moves initiated by a soliciting or structuring move. 
Bellack identified 21 different cycles, and Lundgren has reported another 
16. Table 2 reports the most commonly occurring cycles and the frequency 
with which they occur. Again, the similarity between results obtained in 
different countries is quite marked, even though different languages and 
curricula were involved. There appears to be something universal in the 
nature of the classroom language “game” when it is viewed from this level. 


TABLE I 
Distribution of Moves Identified in Analysis of Data from Two Countries 
Type of Move Percentage of All Moves 
United States Sweden 
(Bellack) (Lundgren) 

% % 

Zwee (STR) 6 u 

g (SOL) 34 29 


ing (RES) 29 27 


Respondin 
Reacting (REA) 31 Ba 
cO ce Ne RE  —— — — 
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TABLE 2 
Frequency of the Most Commonly Occurring Teaching Cycles 


(Percent of all teaching cycles identified) 


Sequence of Moves United States Sweden 
(Bellack) (Lundgren) 

% % 

1. SOL, RES, REA. 26 22 

2. SOL, RES. 22 16 

3. STR. 2 7 

4. SOL, REA. 2 7 

5. SOL. 10 6 

6. STR, SOL, RES, REA. 6 6 

7. SOL, RES, REA, REA... 9 4 

8. SOL, RES, REA,RES,... REA... 7 3 


Analysis of the Quality of Verbal Discourse. One of the major concerns of 
those conducting research on teaching has been with the cognitive 
dimensions of classroom discourse. It has been argued that the exent to 
which pupils learn cognitive skills must be a function of the cognitive or 
logical quality of the language used. Generally, the questions which 
teachers ask have been seen as major determinants of the cognitive quali- 
ty of teaching, and it has become a common article of faith among educa- 
tors that teachers should ask more higher cognitive level questions. 

One of the most commonly used systems of classifying teacher questions 
was developed by Smith and Meux (1970) at the University of Illinois. 
Using essentially a logical analysis of the kinds of responses which teacher 
questions required, they developed thirteen categories of discussion- 
initiating verbal moves. These are described below. 

(i) Defining. Concerned with how words or other symbols are used to 
refer to objects (abstract or concrete). “What does ‘dorsal’ 
mean?” 

(ii) Describing. A description or account or list of events, objects, 
functions, etc. is called for. “What does a landau look like?” 

(iii) Designating. Concerned with identifying things by name (word or 
symbol) and identifying examples of things. “What do we call 
animals which suckle their young?” 

(iv) Stating. A statement of an issue, a proof, a theorem, a belief, etc. 
is called for. 

(v) Reporting. Concerned with reports from books, documents, texts, 
films, etc. “What did the text say about Hamilton’s economic 
plan?” 
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(vi) Substituting. Concerned with the performance of mathematical 
operations (multiplying, simplifying, solving equations, etc.). 
“Substitute for us in this equation.” 

(vii) Evaluating. An estimate of the worth, dependability, desirability 
or value of something. “Do you think the parliamentary system is 
very good in emergencies?” 

(viii) Opining. Concerned with giving an opinion or making an inference 
when the evidence is not given. “How do you think the Romans 
felt about foreign conquests?” 

(ix) Classifying. The class or group to which something belongs is 
asked for. “What type of chemical reaction is this?” 

(x) Comparing and Contrasting. Concerned with identifying the si- 
milarities and differences between two or more things. “What is 
the difference between organic and inorganic compounds?” 

(xi) Conditional Inferring. Some specific antecedent condition is 
given and the consequence is asked for. “If he sentences the man 
to hanging, is he a good judge?" 

(xii) Explaining. A consequent condition is stated and the cause or 
explanation of that condition is called for. “Why is it that a frog 
can live under water?” 

(xiii) Classroom Management. Concerned with the running of the class- 
room, the preparation of homework, etc. “Who wants to give a 
report on fisheries?" 

, The frequencies with which these different types of questions occur 
in classroom discourse have been reported in a number of studies. The 
results obtained from three different countries are reported in the paper 
by Adams entitled “Observational Studies of the Teacher's Role" (p. 440). 
While the general pattern of frequencies is similar across the three differ- 
ent countries, there are also some interesting differences. Tisher (1970) 
discusses some reasons for these differences. 


Analysis of the Development of Subject-matter. Attempts to develop 
systems of categories for analyzing the treatment of subject-matter or 
Curriculum units have not been widely used. There are considerable 
difficulties involved in working in an area which is neither in the domain 
of psychology nor of logic or philosophy. But clearly there is need for some 
Method of analyzing how different teachers handle the content of their 
teaching which can be used across different disciplines and subject areas. 

Tn the Strategies of Teaching, Smith and his associates (1967) report a 
System intended to identify the kinds of information and argument teach- 
StS use in developing a topic and the sequence in which these occur. 
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The first stage in their analysis involved breaking up the transcript of 
recorded lessons into single themes or “ventures”. These themes or 
ventures are then classified according to the kind of knowledge which is 
being dealt with. There are eight major types of ventures: 

(i) Concept ventures. The topic of the venture is the meaning or de- 
finition of some concept. 
(ii) Evaluative ventures. The topic of the venture is the evaluation 
or rating of some object or activity. 
(iii) Cause ventures. The topic is identification or justification of the 
cause or effect of some condition or event. 
(iv) Interpretation ventures. The topic of discussion is the meaning, 
implication or significance of some text or phrase. 
(v) Procedure ventures. The topic is the description, development or 
application of some procedure (e.g., for solving a problem). 
(vi) Reason ventures. The topic is the identification or justification of 
the reasons for some policy, action or decision. 
(vii) Rule ventures. The topic is the description or application of a rule 
or conventional relationship. 
(viii) Particular ventures. The topic is a particular object, event, place 
or person. The discussion is largely descriptive or factual. 
These ventures represent the different ways in which knowledge is or- 
ganized in the presentation and discussion of subject-matter in class- 
rooms. In Smith's study itswas found that about six to ten such ventures 
occur in an average 50 minute high school lesson, and that the frequency of 
different kinds of ventures varies from one discipline area to another. 
Table 3 containes a summary of some of the data obtained from this 
study. $. 
The next stage in the analysisinvolves the identification of the types of 
information or argument which are disclosed in each venture. The differ- 
ent kinds of ventures represent different types of knowledge and there 
are consequently different kinds of information relevant to each type of 
venture. For instance, discussions of concepts are concerned with infor- 
mation about instances of the concept, how the concept is defined, how it 
relates to other concepts. On the other hand, discussions of an evaluative 
judgement are concerned with different forms of evidence which might be 
used to support the judgement. An accepted authority might be cited, 
analogous beliefs might be pointed to, and so on. 

Analyzing each venture into its component units of information leads 
to a description of the ways different teachers organize and sequence the 
information they introduce into the discussion of a particular topic. The 
report produced by Smith and his associates contains examples of how the 
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sequential patterning of information can be illustrated and analyzed 
(1967). 


TABLE 3 
Frequency of Different Types of Ventures by Subject-Area 


(Frequency per recorded lesson) 


Type of Venture History English Science 
1. Concept 0.86 1.27 7.80 
2. Evaluative 0.70 0.93 0.20 
3. Cause 1.21 0.20 2.30 
4. Interpretation — 3.60 — 
5. Procedure — — 0.85 
6. Reason 1.16 0.27 0.05 
7. Rule — 1.20 0.15 
8. Particular 2.42 — | 
Total number of recorded lessons 19 15 20 
BEE ee ss 
Concluding Remarks 


The Analysis of Sequences of Behaviours. It should be clear to the reader 
from the descriptive survey which we have. provided of the available 
category systems that there has been limited attention to the sequences 
or patterns in which classroom events occur. A number of systems acknow- 
ledge that events occur in clusters (e.g. Bellack's teaching cycles) but few 
have attempted to develop a systematic methód for analyzing larger 
sequential patterns. Some attempts have been¥made by Smith et al. 
(1967), Nuthall and Church (1972) and Lundgren (1972) to construct 
flow-charts of sequential patterns but none have provided readers with 
instructions about how to proceed with th: ir own analyses. 

Unless a few very gross behaviour categories are used, the possible 
number of different patterns that could occur is very large. Those who 
have attempted to describe sequential patterns with more than a small 
number of categories have found that almost every different class dis- 
cussion exhibits a unique pattern. Unless some attempt is made to inter- 
Pret the meaning of different patterns or transitions from one behaviour 
to the next, little progress in coping with this problem is likely to occur. 

An alternative approach to this problem has been undertaken by a 
number of investigators who have attempted to isolate clusters of teacher 
behaviors which have special significance. Jayne (1945) reported two 
Major clusters of teacher behaviours which appeared to be related to 
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pupil achievement. He named these: “index of meaningful discussion”, 
and “index of immediate recall’. McNaughton, Crawford, Ho, and Wallen 
(1967) reported the identification of patterns of interaction which they 
called “modules”. These modules were recorded sequences of behaviour 
which illustrated successful transitions from one thought level to another 
(Taba, 1964). 


The Problem of Validity. The growing interest in research on teacher 
behaviour in the classroom inevitably raises the problem of choosing an 
appropriate observation system for a particular resarch study. Research 
workers who are new to the field want to know how to evaluate the many 
different published observation systems and how to select one which is 
appropriate to their particular purposes. 

There is no easy answer to this problem. The observation and analysis 
of classroom behaviour is a difficult and time consuming activity. It isa 
mistake to treat observation systems like published mental tests. They 
cannot be subjected to evaluation on the basis of accepted a priori 
criteria, We do not know enough about the causes and effects of teacher 
behaviours to be able to lay down the standards which observation sys- 
tems must meet if they are to be considered valid and reliable instruments. 

Although there is a tendency for some observation systems to be used 
more frequently than others, and for these systems to be accepted as 
worthwhile because they are used more frequently, they still remain ten- 
tative research instruments, The research worker who is interested in 
studying teaching behaviour must treat any published observation sys- 
tem with caution. In the present state of our knowledge, he must begin by 
trying out an available system which looks appropriate in the classroom. 
He may find that, with modification, it will serve his needs. It js more 
likely that he will find he must develop his own system. If he is to do this 
well, a considerable amount of time and effort is likely to be involved. 

This means that for some years to come we arelikely to find a continuing 
proliferation of new observation systems as new research workers become 
involved in the field. In time, however, it should be possible to build up 
sufficient knowledge about teacher behaviour for us to be able to lay down 
standards and establish criteria on which available systems may be evalu- 
ated. The most important of these criteria will be concerned with validity. 
We will need to be able to ask of any observation system: does it identify 
behaviours which have a known relationship with some significant educa- 
tional outcome? 

Obtaining data on validity will require the development of a research 
methodology appropriate to the problem. It will require the commitment 
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of extensive research resources. It will require the long-term involvement of 
many research workers. We fool ourselves and do a disservice to education- 
al research if we fail to acknowledge that coming to understand class- 
room teaching is going to be an exceedingly difficult and complex research 
problem. 

We have always had a large number of different ideas about how teach- 
ers should behave, without any evidence that these ideas were right or 
wrong. Now we have a large number of observation systems for describ- 
ing how teachers do behave, without any evidence that the things we are 
observing are the right or wrong things to observe. Unless we begin to 
show some serious concern for the validity of our observation systems, we 
will never know what value any of them might have. 
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BEOBACHTUNGSSYSTEME UNTER ANWENDUNG VON 
AUFZEICHNUNGSMEDIEN 


von GRAHAM NUTHALL und JOHN CHURCH 


Dieser Artikel befaßt sich mit Beobachtungssystemen, die Audio- oder Video- 
Aufnahmeverfahren anwenden, also mit Ausnahme derjenigen, die für Beobachter 
in der Life-Situation entwickelt worden sind. Der erste Teil besteht aus einer kurzen 
Erörterung der Vor- und Nachteile von Audio- und Video-Aufzeichnungen. Im 
zweiten Teil wird in zehn Unterabschnitten die Vielzahl der Beobachtungs- und 
Analysesysteme behandelt. Der dritte Teil beschreibt drei verschiedene Analyse- 
systeme in ihren Einzelheiten anhand einiger veranschaulichender Daten, die bei 
deren Anwendung in verschiedenen Ländern gewonnen wurden. Zum Schluß wer- 
den die Probleme, die bei der Analyse von Formen des Lehrerverhaltens entstehen, 
ebenso erörtert, wie diejenigen zur Feststellung der Validität von Beobachtungs- 
Systemen. 


SYSTEMES D'OBSERVATION UTILISES AVEC DES 
MOYENS D'ENREGISTREMENT 


par GRAHAM NUTHALL et JoHN CHURCH 


Cet article traite de systèmes d'observation utilisant des procédés d'enregistre- 
ment audio ou video, c'est-à-dire, à l'exception de ceux élaborés pour étre utilisés 
avec des observateurs dans la “life-situation”. A la premiere partie, on analyse brié- 
vement les avantages et inconvénients que l'on a à obtenir des enregistrements vi- 
Suels ou auditifs. A la seconde partie, on examine la variété des différents systémes 
d'observation et d'analyse groupés sous dix en-tétes. A la troisième partie, on décrit 
de facon détaillée trois systémes d'analyse différents complémentés par des données 
illustratives que l’on a obtenues en utilisant ces systémes dans plusieurs pays, Enfin, 
à la dernière partie, on examine les problèmes que posent l'analyse de normes de 


Comportement des enseignants et l'établissement de la validité des systémes d'obser- 
vation, 


PART FOUR - TEACHING BEHAVIOR AND MEASURES 
OF PUPIL GROWTH 


TEACHER BEHAVIOR RELATED TO PUPIL GROWTH 
by ROBERT S. Soar, University of Florida 


Introduction 

Research relating teacher behavior to pupil growth has increased sharp- 
ly in recent years, both in the amount of work being done and in the re- 
plication of findings. As late as 1959, Medley and Mitzel reviewed all the 
studies they could find in which the effectiveness of teachers had been 
rated by supervisors or administrators and had compared these ratings to 
any reasonably objective measure of pupil growth. Their summary indicat- 
ed a consistent finding of no relation between these ratings of effectiveness 
and measures of change in pupils. 4 

Two reasonable dates for the beginning of a change in this literature are 
1958 and 1960. In 1958, Medley and Mitzel published their first version 
of the Observation Schedule and Record (OScAR), which was widely used 
and has undergone repeated revision. In 1960, Flanders published the 
first findings from his system of Interaction Analysis, which has continued 
to grow in use, showing relationships with educational outcomes. It is from 
this second instrument that numbers of findings have emerged with con- 
siderable consistency. 

As the recent literature on teacher behavior in relation to pupil growth 
has increased, findings which support each other have increased and addi- 
tional aspects of teacher behavior have been identified which appear to 
be related to pupil change. But as these consistent findings have emerged, 
so also havea scattering of findings which are consistent among themselves, 
but inconsistent with the major body of findings. These inconsistencies 
suggest the existence of another variable or variables, which have gone 
unrecognized, but which may account for the differences in findings. 
Accordingly, this review will be organized around a conceptual scheme of 
relations between teacher behavior and pupil growth which has some 
direct support in the research literature, and which appears to offer possi- 
bilities for reconciling what otherwise appear to be discrepant results. 

Numbers of studies in which the Flanders system of Interaction Ana- 
lysis has been used have found positive relationships between indirect 
teacher behavior (which includes accepting feeling, praising or encourag- 
ing, accepting ideas, and asking questions) on the one hand, and various 
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measures of pupil achievement growth and favorable attitudes toward the 
classroom on the other (Flanders, 1970). But there are a number of studies 
which find positive relationships too low to be statistically significant, and 
there is a scattering of negative correlations numerous enough to be diffi- 
cult to disregard. 

As a way of attempting to resolve what appeared to be discrepant find- 
ings in his own data, Soar (1966, pp- 298, 299) hypothesized nonlinear 
relations between indirect teacher behavior and three measures of pupil 
growth (vocabulary, reading comprehension, and creativity). The further 
prediction was made that creativity should gain the most in classrooms 
where teacher behavior was most indirect; that vocabulary should gain 
most in classrooms which are somewhat less indirect, and that reading 
should gain the most in classrooms which were still less indirect. (There 
was also evidence that the sample of classrooms in this study was un- 
usually indirect.) Results confirming the relationship (Soar, 1968) are 
shown in Figure 1. Not only did the curves emerge in the order predicted, 
but the difference in degree of indirectness associated with most growth in 
each of the pupil growth measures was statistically significant. 

The general principle suggested by these findings is that the more 
complex or abstract the pupil gain measure, the more indirect the teacher 
behavior which is associated with most growth. There is also a suggestion, 
however, that there is an upper limit to the degree of indirectness which 
is supportive of a particular kind of achievement growth, and that beyond 
that point less rather than more pupil growth occurs. Additional work has 
supported this idea of optimum levels of teacher behavior which differ 
with abstractness of pupil growth (Soar and Soar, 1972). The finding in 
the 1968 study of an optimum level of teacher criticism offers additional 
support for the idea of optimum levels. Below a minimal level of criticism, 
still less teacher criticism was associated with less pupil growth rather 
than more. In this sample of classrooms, teacher criticism was gener- 
ally very low. Other studies finding nonlinear relation are those of 
Coats cited by Flanders (1970) between pupil attitudes and sustained 
teacher acceptance, and Solomon, Bezdek and Rosenberg (1963, 1964) 
between teacher permissiveness versus control and student comprehension 
gain, 

A general principle with two aspects can be inferred: first, the relation 
of a single growth measure to differing degrees of classroom control is 
likely to be nonlinear and to have an optimal level (the general form of an 
Inverted “U”) in which neither most nor least is best"; and second, the 
curves for pupil growth measures differing in complexity or abstraction 
will be displaced along the scale of classroom process, with different opti- 
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mal levels (displaced inverted “U’s”). For simplicity, this set of relation- 
ships will be identified as the inverted “U” hypothesis. 

The proposed conceptual scheme starts from evidence which indicates 
that these classrooms (Soar, 1968) were both unusually indirect and un- 
usually low in teacher criticism, in comparison to the total range of teach- 
er behavior. If, then, the broader context of studies is considered, in 
which increased pupil growth is associated with warmer emotional cli- 
mates or increased teacher indirectness, relationships for the total range 
of teacher behavior are hypothesized to be similar to those of Figure 2. 
The relationships in the 1968 study are found in the right half of the figure, 
whereas many of the studies in the field (although probably not all) 
would be found in the left half of the figure. In general, most kinds of 
pupil growth increase with teacher indirectness or a warmer emotional 
climate as in the left half of the figure. But even there, very simple-con- 
crete kinds of learning which emphasize rote memory may show a negative 
relationship with teacherindirectness. Insummary, therelationship depends 
both on the abstractness of the learning task, the relative indirectness of 
the interaction in the classrooms being studied, and the variation of 
classroom indirectness in the sample. 

Parenthetically, this scheme also suggests dangers which may be in- 
herent in beginning experimentation with classroom process variables 
before the relations of these variables to pupil growth are well understood. 
A common pattern in exploratory experimentation is to create the largest 
possible differences in classroom behavior, and measure the consequences 
for pupil growth. But when the relationship between a process measure 
and pupil growth takes the form of an inverted “U”, then experimentation 
may create classroom conditions which would represent the two legs of the 
“U”, and show no difference in pupil growth, even though the variable it- 
self is related to pupil growth. 

A qualification of the scheme which is proposed is that the supporting 
evidence is based on interaction variables that refer to the social-emotional 
processes of the classroom. Curves of the sorts represented in Figures land 
2 have been found for three different instruments and three different 
groups of pupils; what all of the measures have in common is representing 
aspects of the freedom, self-direction, or initiative permitted pupils, in 
contrast to teacher direction and management of classroom activities. 
The abstraction level of the pupil gain measure is an important part of 
the scheme, but no attempt has been made to fit the cognitive level of 
Classroom interaction into the scheme. 

Asa final preparatory comment, one of the most compelling conclusions 
to be reached from a review of findings in the area of teacher effectiveness 
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is that the phenomena are extremely complex. The conceptual scheme pro- 
posed here as a background for reviewing studies helps to explain why 
correlations may range from negative to zero to positive as a function of 
the average level of a teacher behavior and the abstractness or complexity 
of the achievement measure. While the scheme presented here is an at- 
tempt to reconcile differences, there is also evidence of other unidentified 
sources of variation. For example, Soar, Soar, Ragosta, and Blekking 
(1972) present results suggesting that disadvantaged younger pupils in 
small versus large cities respond differently to the same teacher behavior 
at the same level, as well as finding that mean levels of some teacher be- 
haviors differ with city size. City size is almost certainly a proxy for 
other unknown variables which interact with teacher behavior. McKeachie, 
Yi-Guang Lin, and Mann (1971) also found differences in results across a 
series of large-scale rating studies which were too large to be chance, and 
for which the reasons are not clear. 

These various findings point to the need for a large-scale study with 
a truly random sample of diverse populations, and with a large number of 
other descriptors, which could be analyzed for multiple interactions and 
nonlinear relations. Failing that, our next best hope of understanding the 
nature of effective teaching appears to lie in seeking trends, and corre- 
lates of deviations from the major trends, across numbers of studies using 
the same instruments. By the same token, because of the variability of re- 
sults, a single study using an original instrument with a small sample 
does not seem likely to add much to our understanding. Numerous studies 
have not been reviewed on this basis. 


Studies Relating Systematic Observation of Classroom Behavior to Pupil 
Change 

The early pioneering work in this area is that of Anderson and his 
colleagues (Anderson, 1939; Anderson and Brewer, 1945; Anderson and 
Brewer, 1946; Anderson, Brewer, and Reed, 1946). Although small 
numbers of teachers were involved in each of the studies, the results were 
consistent in indicating that a teacher tended to create the same patterns 
of behavior in pupils from one year to another, and that pupils in “in- 
tegrative” classrooms tended to show more initiative and spontaneity, 
participated more freely and involved themselves in problem solving, in 
contrast to pupils in the “‘dominative” classrooms who seemed less inde- 
pendent and showed some tendency to reject the teacher. 


Flanders Interaction Analysis. A major series of studies which follow the 
tradition of the Anderson and Brewer work are those which have used the 
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Flanders system of Interaction Analysis. Flanders (1970) reviews these 
studies, both his and others, in careful detail, and points to implications 
for the teacher in the classroom, The typical plan in his early studies was 
to survey 30 to 35 classrooms with a pupil attitude instrument, select 9 to 
16 classrooms in which pupils had more favorable or less favorable atti- 
tudes toward the classroom, and collect observational data in this smaller 
group. The observational data were then related both to the attitude 
measures and to measures of achievement. He typically found positive 
relations between teacher indirectness, pupil achievement growth, and 
more positive attitudes, although the relations were variable and not al- 
ways significant. Similar relationships for pupil attitude measures were 
found in New Zealand, although New Zealand teachers were somewhat 
more direct. In another study, the same selection procedures were follow- 
ed to select classes in mathematics and social studies and again similar 
results were found. When subgroups of pupils differing in dependence- 
proneness and IQ were identified, the subgroups did not respond different- 
ly to differences in teacher style. 

On the other hand, in an experimental study (Amidon and Flanders, 
1961), pupils were classified with respect to dependence-proneness and 
then exposed to role-played direct and indirect teacher behavior in a 
unit in geometry. In this study, dependent-prone pupils achieved more 
in classes in which indirect teacher influence was role-played, but there 
was no difference for independent-prone pupils. 

One of the more intriguing findings from Flanders’ recent work is a 
difference in results for teacher sustained acceptance of pupil ideas from 
fourth grade level classes and higher compared with the second grade 
level. Earlier work at upper grades has generally shown a positive re- 
lationship between teacher sustained acceptance of pupil ideas and pupil 
Cognitive growth, although with some variability in the results. In a 
Second grade sample, however, there was a relatively strong negative 
relationship between this teacher behavior and pupil achievement. This 
may be an example of the variability of results which can be expected 
With small samples, but the intriguing question is whether it may indi- 
cate, rather, that younger pupils may need a different style of interaction 
for most growth. For example, an effective teacher of 6 to 8 year olds may 
Sive more directions which would be one possible explanation. On the 
other hand, the pupil measure might have been less abstract. 

Another aspect of the Flanders studies which is intriguing, and which 
Telates to the scheme proposed, is his variable of teacher flexibility, 
Which represents variability of teacher indirectness from one day to anoth- 
cr. It has often been one of the better predictors of pupil growth at the 
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fourth grade or higher. Flanders interprets this result in terms of the 
amount of structure a teacher can provide without creating dependency 
in pupils, and identifies goal clarity — how clearly the pupil sees the goal - 
as a related dimension. He suggests that when goals are not clear, pupils 
are likely to be most receptive of structure from the teacher, but that this 
also creates dependency. On the other hand, the teacher is free to be more 
direct when goals have been clarified and work is underway. The teacher is 
then seen as a subject matter resource who is less likely to create de- 
pendency by direct behavior. An alternative explanation would seem to be 
that the teacher who varies the amount of control she provides for pupils 
is more likely to provide an amount which is optimal for the abstractness 
of the task under way. Conversely, the teacher who does not vary behavior 
cannot provide an optimal amount for tasks of varying abstractness. 

Extensive work with the Flanders system has been done by other 
investigators. La Shier and Westmeyer (1967) related directness of 
teacher behavior to pupil achievement gain and attitudes in a unit in 
Biological Science Curriculum Study biology. Both were found to be 
positively related to teacher indirectness. Schantz (1962) found high 
ability pupils grew more under indirect teaching than direct teaching 
(approaching significance), while there was no difference in the effect of 
teaching style for low ability pupils. Furst (1967) used the Flanders sys- 
tem to code audio tapes collected by Bellack et al. (1966). She created a 
composite variable of extended indirect versus direct influence, the ratio 
of teacher indirect to direct behavior immediately following student talk, 
and steady-state student talk. She also used a composite of three of 
Bellack’s cognitive measures, and the six measures together as a third 
composite. All three composites were found to be significantly related to 
pupil achievement. 

Powell (1968) and Weber (1968) analyzed different growth measures 
from pupils in the same classrooms. Nine teachers whose pupils had re- 
mained with them through the first three grades were observed, along 
with the teachers to whom the pupils moved for the fourth grade. The ear- 
lier teachers were classified as direct or indirect, using the Flanders 
system, and pupil differences in achievement and creativity were exa- 
mined. Powell found indirect teaching was associated with higher scores 
for arithmetic and a composite achievement score, but not for reading. 
Weber found significantly higher scores in several verbal creativity meas- 
ures for pupils who had had indirect teachers the first three years. Non- 
verbal creativity did not differ, except for one measure in which direct 
teaching was associated with greater growth. Neither investigator found 
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differences associated with teacher style in the fourth year, when the 
effect of the first three years was controlled statistically. 

As part of a very extensive project, Wallen (1966) related classroom 
behavior as recorded by a modification of Flanders’ Interaction Analysis, 
to measures of pupil gain calculated by regression analysis. The modified 
observation system both added new categories (including nonverbal be- 
havior) and omitted some of the originals; in addition, categories were 
simply summed, rather than being plotted in matrices. Data were collect- 
ed in 36 first grade and 40 third grade classrooms. Pupil growth was posi- 
tively related to greater amount of Minimal Reinforcement ("OK", “All 
right"), but not to Praise or Encouragement. The number of questions 
asked by the teacher correlated positively, and Personal Control (as 
distinguished from Academic Control) related negatively with growth. 
The category Nonverbal Affiliation, which included physical contact, 
tended to relate positively to growth at first grade, but negatively to 
third grade growth. 

Initial scores on a nonverbal creativity test, but not change scores, 
were positively related to teacher behavior summarized as hostile, rigid, 
and unfriendly. Wallen suggests that the relationship presumably reflects 
pupil response to initial experience with the teacher before the pretest. 


Other Observation Systems. The Observation Schedule and Record, OS- 

cAR, (Medley and Mitzel, 1958) is the other instrument used in numbers of 
early studies. These authors (1959) related data from it to a number of 
measures of pupil growth including reading and the Russell Sage Social 
Relations Test, a measure of group problem-solving skill. Although there 
Was a modest correlation between the emotional climate measure of 
OScAR and growth in reading, relations between it and other pupil 
growth measures were negligible. Supervisor ratings appeared to relate to 
the emotional climate of the classroom, as measured by OScAR, but not 
to pupil growth. 
_ A modification of the instrument developed to record teaching of read- 
Ing was used by Harris and Serwer (1966) and Harris ef al. (1968). In the 
first Study, a modest positive relation was reported between teacher cri- 
ticism (negative motivation) and pupil growth in spelling, and between 
teacher control and growth in reading (neither significant). In the second 
Study, a negative relation was found between negative motivation and 
Ieading, 

Thompson and Bowers (1968), with OScAR 4V, found that greater 
teacher verbal output led to greater growth in pupil nonverbal creativity 
and that convergent teacher style and middle level teacher verbal out- 
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put were associated with total creativity growth (the inverted “ 
hypothesis). 

Perkins (1964, 1965) observed 36 achievers and 36 underachievers with 
an original instrument. The two pupil groups were separately analyzed. 
“Quiet study” was related to increases in achievement for both groups; 
“Teacher leading recitation” and "Student individual work" were more 
strongly related to achiever gain than underachiever gain. “Teacher 
lecturer-criticizer” was related to pupil withdrawal, loss in several achieve- 
ment areas, and underachievers not watching or listening. Both groups 
gained in reading vocabulary in association with this factor, however. 

Spaulding (1965) reduced a large number of items of observed teacher 
behavior to factor scores and related them to a number of pupil measures. 
A number of hypotheses from educational and psychological theory were 
used to identify factors which were related to scores at the end of the year. 
Although the data were more consistent for self-concept than achievement, 
at best the results seemed mixed in that only a few hypotheses were 
supported. 

Wodtke and Wallen (1965) analyzed differences in pupil gain in creati- 
vity for 19 high and low control teachers selected from 77, grades two 
through five, finding greater verbal creativity gain for low control teach- 
ers, but greater nonverbal creativity gain for high control teachers. The 
control classification was based on an original observation system, ratings, 
observer Q sorts, and a teacher self-report instrument. 

Politzer and Weiss (1969) related various procedures for teaching first 
year high school French to pupil attitudes and achievement gains. They 
found that teacher use of a variety of drill procedures produced greater 
achievement gain and more favorable attitudes than a single drill proce- 
dure. Teacher flexibility led to gains in free speaking and writing as wellas 
more basic aspects of achievement. 

Herman et al. (1969) studied the effect on pupil attitude and achieve- 
ment for a group of teachers teaching in both pupil-centered versus 
teacher-centered fashion. Differences in teacher behavior under the two 
conditions were verified by observational methods, and the nature of the 
differences was specified. One significant difference for attitude and one 
for achievement, was found, but the number of tests makes the meaning 
of the significant findings doubtful. The question raised by the inverted 
“U” hypothesis is whether an intermediate level of teacher-centeredness 
or pupil-centeredness might have led to more favorable attitudes and 
greater cognitive growth than either extreme did. 

It seems reasonable in some cases to consider process measures aS meas- 
ures of product. That is, if one of the objectives of education is to create 
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changes in the social behavior of pupils, then an observational measure of 
pupil social behavior seems appropriate to use as a criterion measure. As 
acase in point, Kounin (1970) used task involvement and rates of deviant 
behavior for pupils as criterion measures, studying the way teachers made 
transitions from one activity to another. He found such behaviors as 
“alerting a group to a change that was coming”, a number of measures 
of “teacher smoothness in managing transitions", and the teacher's 
"ability to deal with multiple events simultaneously", related to desirable 
pupil behaviors. 


Cognitive Measures of Classroom Behavior. Taba, Levine, and Elzey 
(1964) developed a social studies curriculum emphasizing strategies of 
thinking and an observational system to record the teacher's conduct 
while teaching. One of their findings was that unless the teacher restrained 
pupils from moving to higher levels of thinking before an adequate supply 
of facts had been gathered, higher-level thinking could not be sustained. 
They reported increases in pupil ability to make inferences, with no loss 
in performance on standardized tests which emphasized information. 
They also found low ability pupils gained as much as high ability pupils 
in the skill of making inferences. 

Gallagher and Aschner (1963) categorized teacher-pupil verbal be- 
havior following Guilford's levels of thinking. They found more divergent 
thinking by students in classrooms where teachers asked more divergent 
questions. Miller (1964), following work by Hughes et al. ( 1959) and 
Miller (1958), studied the effects of a "responsive" teacher style in con- 
trast to a “directive” style with a warm, friendly, supportive manner 
maintained under both conditions. Pupils under the responsive teaching 
style demonstrated a deeper understanding in their comments in class, 
whereas pupil comments under directive teaching were largely restricted 
to recognition and recall. Attitudes were more positive under the respon- 
Sive style. Greater factual achievement gain was predicted for the direc- 
tive style, and greater understanding under the responsive style of teach- 
ing, but neither prediction was supported. 

Bellack et al. (1966) developed a complex system for recording strate- 
Bes of developing subject matter, but did not find significant relation- 
ships with pupil achievement growth. Furst (1967), however, reanalyzed 
three measures from that study, ratio of analytic and evaluative processes 
to empirical logical processes, amount of teacher structuring (expressed 
as a deviation from the mean, implying a nonlinear relationship), and 
cycles of teacher-pupil interaction per minute (also expressed as a devia- 
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tion score). A composite of these three measures related significantly to 
pupil subject matter growth. 

Wright and Nuthall (1970) found pupil achievement in elementary 
science related to the percent of teacher questions answered by pupils, 
the percent of closed questions (narrow), and terminal structuring, 
revision (apparently summarizing). Teacher structuring following a 
question was negatively related, as was percent of open questions, 
although the latter was not significant. The tendency for achievement to 
relate to closed rather than open questions raises the question of whether the 
achievement measure emphasized factual knowledge, but this is uncer- 
tain from the description given. Stemming from Nuthall’s work, a careful 
plan for the collection of cognitive interaction data is being implemented 
by Nuthall and Church (1972). 

Ragosta, Soar, Soar and Stebbins (1971) using an observation system 
based on Bloom’s Taxonomy (Bloom, et al., 1956), found that the growth 
of disadvantaged first grade pupils on more abstract tasks was greater 
ın classrooms where lower cognitive levels of interaction were typical. 
They also found at least as clear a factor structure (based on 70 class- 
rooms) and higher correlations with pupil growth when the same obser- 
vation data were scored zero or one for each observation period, rather 
than using frequencies. 


Research Using Multiple Systems. In a sense, the work of Medley and 
Mitzel (1958, 1959) belongs under this heading, since their OScAR com- 
bined an adaptation of Withall’s (1948) technique (a forerunner of Flan- 
ders Interaction Analysis), and a sign system. Certainly it represents à 
first step in this direction. 

Soar (1966) used Flanders Interaction Analysis along with another 
system developed to record data not coded by Interaction Analysis. It 
drew heavily on OScAR and Fowler's (1962) Hostility-Affection Schedule. 
A number of measures of pupil achievement gain, personality, creativity, 
and attitude were obtained. Factor scores from the two observation in- 
struments were related to measures of regressed gain for pupils in 55 
classrooms. Differences in results for vocabulary and reading in initial 
analyses led to the analyses presented in Figure 1. Teacher criticism 
related negatively to achievement gain, and related as well to decreased 
pupil anxiety and increased dependency. The relative amount of teacher 
talk versus pupil talk was unrelated to any measure of change in pupils, 
but a measure apparently representing the length of the interchange be- 
tween teacher and pupils was the strongest predictor of pupil achieve- 
ment in reading and vocabulary. Rapid interchanges such as drill sessions 
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were negatively related to achievement measures, but interchanges of 30 
to 45 seconds appeared to support cognitive growth. Pupil negative affect 
was negatively related to achievement gain, pupil freedom of physical 
movement was negatively related to verbal creativity gain, and to the 
pupil's perception of the emotional climate of the classroom. Probably the 
relation of pupil freedom with creativity gain followed from the relatively 
high level of pupil freedom which was typical of the classrooms, so that a 
high scoring classroom was too free, suggesting the inverted “U” hypo- 
thesis. Indirect teacher behavior (versus silence and confusion) was posi- 
tively related to creativity gain (this is the same measure and relationship 
shown in Figure 1), and creativity gain differed significantly with grade 
level. Nonverbal creativity gained most at the fourth grade, verbal crea- 
tivity gained least. 

Another set of findings indicated that teacher behaviors which had 
been associated with pupil gain during the year were also related to pupil 
gain the following summer; but although patterns appeared to be parallel, 
the finding was significant only for vocabulary (Soar and Soar, 1969). 

Solomon, Bezdek, and Rosenberg (1963, 1964) collected ratings of 
teachers from a student questionnaire as well as from trained raters, and 
also ceded audio tapes with an observation system, all from an adult even- 
ing class setting. When the total classroom data were factor analyzed and 
related to student measures, factual learning was significantly related to 
teacher clarity, expressiveness, and to lecturing; comprehension gains 
were related to teacher energy, flamboyance and an intermediate position 
on the permissiveness versus control continuum (the inverted “U”). 
Student attitudes related significantly to teacher clarity, expressiveness 
and warmth. 

Wood (1970) analyzed data from three instruments: the Teacher 
Practices Observation Record (TPOR), a measure of behavior in agree- 
ment or disagreement with Dewey’s experimentalism; the Reciprocal 
Category System (RCS), an extension of Flanders Interaction Analysis, 
and the Florida Taxonomy of Cognitive Behavior, which records teacher- 
pupil interaction paralleling Bloom’s Taxonomy of Cognitive Objectives. 
Measures of pupil behavior were used as product measures. He found that 
the cognitive level of pupil interaction tended to follow teacher cognitive 
level up to intermediate levels of thinking, but that higher level cognitive 
activity among pupils (application and above) tended to occur only in an 
atmosphere of acceptance and amplification of ideas by other students 
(an RCS measure). Teacher behavior did not enter this latter pattern. 
Experimental teaching behavior (TPOR) tended to occur with teacher 
Warmth, acceptance, and flexibility (RCS), and high teacher control 
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(RCS) tended to be associated with low level cognitive activities. The 
pattern appears to be one of reasonable relationships. 

Soar and Soar (1972) present early data from a series of studies in which 
four different observation instruments for 70 Follow Through and com- 
parison kindergarten and first grade classrooms were factor analyzed, 
A variety of pupil growth measures were factor analyzed and reduced to 
two composite variables which differed in complexity or abstractness, 
When classroom means from these variables were related to the observa- 
tional factor scores for 20 first grade classrooms, increased pupil freedom, 
as a number of factors identified it, tended to be associated with increased 
pupil growth in the complex-abstract measure. 

A number of the observational factors discriminated well between 
experimental programs in Follow Through; another group of factors re- 
lated significantly to measures of pupil growth, but there was little over- 
lap between the two groups. The factors which discriminated programs 
seemed to represent relatively gross, molar behaviors such as the extent to 
which the teacher was “front and center,” managing, directing, and rein- 
forcing. The factors which related to pupil growth tended to be more subtle 
and less obvious, such as the narrowness of focus of the teaching process. 
Support for the existence of nonlinear relations (the inverted “U” hypo- 
thesis) was also found; for example, different amounts of teacher con- 
trolling behavior were optimal for a simple-concrete measure of pupil 
growth than for a complex-abstract measure. 

Analyses of data from 289 classrooms collected in a later phase of the 
project are underway. 

In summary, considerable amounts of research appear to fit the con- 
ceptual scheme proposed as an organizing principle for this review. In 
some cases, the agreement between independent studies is uncertain, since 
information about the behavior variables is inadequate. In a number of 
studies there is explicit support for the inverted “U” hypothesis (Thomp- 
son and Bowers, 1968; Solomon, Bezdek, and Rosenberg, 1964; Furst, 
1967; Soar, 1968; Soar and Soar, 1972). In other cases, there is some con” 
sistency of findings which differ from the major trends of the range of 
studies, but which do not violate the proposed scheme. For example, read- 
ing often appears to respond differently than other measures (Perkins, 
1965; Harris and Serwer, 1966; Powell, 1968; and Soar, 1968). Nonverbal 
creativity appears to be fostered by a classroom environment different 
from that which fosters verbal creativity (Soar, 1966; Weber, 1968; 
Thompson and Bowers, 1967; Wallen, 1966; Wodke and Wallen, 1965). 
A reconciliation of these latter findings is suggested by Soar (1966, PP- 
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; 1972, pp. 195-196), that nonverbal creativity, like some creative 
may merely be a response to boredom or stress. 


Relating Ratings of Teacher Behavior to Measures of Pupil Change 
rly studies which compared ratings of the teacher to measures of 
pil growth usually produced negative results (Medley and Mitzel, 1959). 
ratings were typically broad impressionistic measures, often an 
erall rating of the effectiveness of the teacher. More recent research 
rating has tended to use more specific aspects of teacher behavior, 
ch as clarity of expression, or enthusiasm, and results have more often 
m positive. But even though this is true, problems do arise in the use of 
ings. While there can be overlap in what is measured, a rating tends to 
ary of a variety of behaviors (such as teacher warmth), whereas 
ational item tends to record the occurrence of a specific behavior 
acher smiles). As a consequence of the summary nature of a rating, it is 
ge difficult to know, specifically, what behavior it represents. Problems 
finition and of reliability are likely to be greater, and the use of a rat- 
one researcher developed by another is more fraught with difficulty. 
cation seems similarly difficult. Although the results suggest that 
y is important, for example, what does a teacher do to be clear? 
can he know when he is being clear? 
the other hand, a rating may be the only procedure available where 
vation procedures have not been developed. They also seem to be an 
Dpropriate means of collecting data on pupil perceptions of various 
pects of the classroom; however, Steele, House, and Kerins (1971) indi- 
‘that ratings made by pupils below grade six are likely to be global 
fail to reflect anything but their feelings about theteacher. In addition, 
5 (1966) data suggest that even pupil reaction to the teacher may not 
iscriminating below the fifth grade. 
ng the studies which have used the same rating instrument more 
once are the following: a series of studies of college teaching at 
summarized by McKeachie, Yi-Guang Lin, and Mann (1971); a 
studies of Harvard Project Physics reported by Walberg (1969), 
Anderson (1970); and two studies of adult education reported by 
mon, Bezdek, and Rosenberg (1963, 1964), and Solomon (1966). Some 
s were replicated but others were not, supporting the conclusion 
relations between teacher behavior and pupil growth are characte- 
by interactions with other unknown variables, nonlinear relations, 
complex interactions. 
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Summary and Implication 

It seems clear that research using systematic observation has begun 
to identify classroom behavior which supports pupil growth. Work to date 
suggests a few tentative generalizations which can be drawn. Indirectness 
of teacher behavior tends to be positively associated with achievement 
growth, favorableness of pupil attitudes and creativity growth. Teacher 
flexibility tends to be positively associated with achievement gain, 
Teacher criticism tends to be negatively related to achievement gain, 
Subtle rather than obvious aspects of teacher behavior tend to be related 
to pupil growth. But even for these generalizations, qualifications become 
necessary. For example, several studies suggest that pupil growth in- 
creases as freedom and self-direction increase, but only up to a point. 
Beyond that point, less growth rather than more appears to take place. 
Further, the point at which maximum growth takes place appears to bea 
function of the complexity or abstractness of the learning task - the more 
abstract the task the greater the freedom which is optimal; the more con- 
crete the learning, the greater the teacher control which is optimal. 
The reviewer has proposed a conceptual scheme called the inverted “U” 
hypothesis which represents these conclusions, and which permits re- 
conciling results which otherwise appear to be discrepant. 

Many studies do not provide information about the abstractness of the 
learning task or about the typical level of classroom behavior, however, 
so that we cannot be sure that the scheme has effected a reconciliation. 
Because of the need to know the typical level of behavior of the teachers 
in a given study in order to interpret the findings, we seem to have gone 
beyond the point at which a single study with an original instrument can 
add much to knowledge in the field. Another point which reinforces this 
conclusion follows from bits of evidence that the nature of the pupil 
group, such as dependence-proneness, achievement status, grade level, or 
other characteristics, also affects the response to a particular classroom 
behavior. This is frequently information which is unavailable in studies 
to date, and the probability seems high that pupil dimensions which are 
important may be largely unknown. This is an area in which additional 
work is badly needed. 

One study reported that a significant proportion of the subject matter 
growth of at least some pupils occurred during the summer while they 
were out of school, and that the style of the teacher the previous year was 
related to the amount of growth that occurred. This was true for middleand 
upper class children, and it seems likely that social class would make * 
difference. There also was evidence that pupil personality or learning style 


pupil variables as they affect response to classroom process. 
The suggestion that relatively subtle aspects of classroom process may 
especially important to the growth of pupils, and that the more ob- 
pus aspects which differentiate experimental programs do not relate to 
pil growth seems to suggest directions in which both future research and 
the preparation of teachers should go. Growing evidence for the existence 

complex interactions between classroom behavior, the nature of the 
ing task, and characteristics of the pupils point strongly to the need 
or more subtle, more complex, and more extensive research on classroom 
ing. 
A point which has not often been made in the studies reviewed but one 
which seems important nonetheless, is the usefulness of observational 
measures as outcome measures for the educational process. It is hard to 


as the skills of effective group work, mental health, and citizenship are 
uuggestive of the usefulness of observational measures as product meas- 


Although significant relations between ratings of teacher behavior 
and measures of pupil growth and attitude have recently emerged with in- 
creasing frequency, problems in the application of the results seem trouble- 
e. Particular difficulties in the use of pupil ratings appear in the lower 


toom behavior of teachers and pupils. 
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LEHRERVERHALTEN UND ENTWICKLUNG DES SCHULERS: 
EINE GEGENUBERSTELLUNG 


von ROBERT S. SOAR 


Schwerpunkt dieser Darstellung ist die Forschung, die Verfahren der systemati- 
schen Unterrichtsbeobachtung verwendet — d.h. das Lehrerverhalten wird vom Be- 
obachter fortwährend anhand einer Aufstellung spezifischer, sorgfältig definierter 
Verhaltensmerkmale erfaßt — im Gegensatz zu Beobachtungsverfahren, bei denen 
das Unterichtsverhalten über eine längere Dauer vom Beobachter zusammengefaßt 
(und oft bewertet) wird. Obwohl neuere Untersuchungen unter Verwendung von Be- 
wertungsverfahren den Zusammenhang zwischen spezifischen Lehrerverhaltens- 
merkmalen wie Klarheit oder Begeisterung und Schülerentwicklung nachgewiesen 
haben, erscheint die Anwendung solcher Ergebnisse weiterhin als problematisch. 

Ab 1960 wurde in Untersuchungen zunehmend die systematische Unterrichts- 
beobachtung verwendet und einige Forschungsergebnisse sind repliziert worden. 
Der gegenwärtige Forschungsstand ermöglicht einige versuchsweise Schlüsse hin- 
sichtlich des Zusammenhangs zwischen Lehrerverhalten und Entwicklung der 
Schüler. Non-Direktivität des Lehrerverhaltens tendiert mit Kreativitäts- und 
Leistungssteigerung, sowie günstiger Schiilereinstellung positiv zu korrelieren, eben- 
so wie eine Flexibilität des Lehrers mit Leistungssteigerung der Schüler. Kritizis- 
mus von seiten des Lehrers korreliert im allgemeinen negativ mit Leistungssteige- 
rung. Es sind die subtilen und nicht die augenfalligen Verhaltensreaktionen des Leh- 
rers, die einen Zusammenhang mit der Entwicklung der Schüler aufweisen. 

Auch diese vorläufigen Schlußfolgerungen bedürfen einiger Einschränkungen. 
Die erste Art von Modifikationen bezieht sich auf Merkmale von Schülergruppen, 
die auf gleiches Lehrerverhalten unterschiedlich reagieren: Schüler aus den ersten 
Klassen vs diejenigen aus hóheren Klassen, achievers vs underachievers, begabte 
Schüler vs minderbegabte, Abhängigkeitserscheinungen aufweisende vs selbstándige, 
Kleinstadt- vs Großstadtschüler. Aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach jedoch gibt es 
anderen wichtige, bis jetzt unbekannte Merkmale. 

Eine andere Art von Modifikationen betrifft unterschiedliche Auswirkungen de$ 
gleichen Lehrerverhaltens bei verschiedenen Lernaufgaben, Lesefahigkeit und 
nichtverbale Kreativitat sind offenbar zwei Variablen, die leichter durch Anderung 
des Lehrerverhaltens gesteigert werden kónnen. ‘Einfach-konkret’ vs ‘komplex-ab- 
strakt' sind weitere Eigenschaften von Lernaufgaben, die bei gleichem Lehrverhal- 
ten unterschiedliche Zusammenhänge ergeben. 

Eine dritte Modifikation betrifft das charakteristische Niveau des zu untersuchen- 
den Lehrverhaltens: Ist es mehr oder minder indirekt, weist es häufigen oder seltene? 
Kritizismus auf. 

Daten, die eine Erfassung von Schülermerkmalen in einem integrierenden Schema 
ermöglichen würden, fehlen großenteils. Hier scheint eine Hauptaufgabe für ZU 
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künftige Forschung zu liegen. Die oben erwähnte Modifikation, die verschiedene 
Schülervariablen in Beziehung zu unterschiedlichen Ebenen des Lehrverhaltens 
setzt, scheint im folgenden Schema (einer umgekehrten “U” Hypothese) zusammen- 
gefaßt zu sein: Mehrere Studien deuten darauf hin, daß eine Zunahme von non- 
direktivem Lehrerverhalten einen Entwicklungsanstieg der Schüler gewährleistet, 
jedoch nur bis zu einem gewissen Punkt; über diesen hinaus ist eine Abnahme des 
Schülerfortschritts festzustellen. Außerdem scheint die Frage der maximalen Ent- 
wicklung eine Funktion der jeweiligen Lernaufgaben zu sein: Je abstrakter die Auf- 
gabe, desto mehr ist ein nicht-direktives Lehrerverhalten optimal; je konkreter, 
desto weniger Nicht-Direktivität ist optimal. 

Zusätzlich zu ihrer Nützlichkeit für die Identifizierung von Merkmalen des Leh- 
rerverhaltens, die in Zusammenhang mit der Entwicklung der Schüler stehen, haben 
Beobachtungskategorien als Meßskalen des Lernerfolges einen Wert für sich. 

Zusammenfassend bleibt festzustellen, daß die systematische Beobachtung zum 
Verständnis der Effektivität von Unterrichtsverhalten wesenlich beigetragen hat 
und es scheint zunehmend Klarheit darüber zu geben, welche Art von Forschung 
zukünftig von Wichtigkeit sein wird. 


LE COMPORTEMENT DE L’ENSEIGNANT LIE AU 
DEVELOPPEMENT DE L’ELEVE 


par ROBERT S. SOAR 


Le thöme principal de cet article est la recherche à l'aide de l'observation sys- 
tématique, c'est-à-dire à l'aide d'une liste de catégories (de comportement) spéci- 
fiques, clairement définies, codées— telles qu'elles se présentent — par un observateur, 
plutót qu'à l'aide d'observations oü l'observateur rassemble (et souvent évalue) le 
comportement pendant un plus grand lapse de temps. Bien qu'à l'aide d'évaluations, 
on ait trouvé lors d'études récentes des traits spécifiques de comportement, tels que 
la clarté et l'enthousiasme liés au développement de l'élève, l'application de telles 
découvertes pose encore de sérieux problèmes. 

C'est vers 1960 que l'on s'est servi de l'observation systématique dans un nombre 
croissant d'études. Certains résultats ont été répliqués. La recherche contemporaine 
suggère quelques généralisations provisoires que l'on peut tirer des relations entre le 
comportement de l'enseignant et le développement de l'élève. Le comportement 
“non-dirigeant” du professeur tend à étre associé avec l'accroissement du rendement, 
l'attitude favorable des élèves et le développement de la créativité. La souplesse du 
comportement de l'enseignant tend à étre associée positivement à l'augmentation 
du rendement (de l'éléve) et son exigence tend à être associée négativement à cette 
augmentation. Ce sont des aspects subtils plutót qu'évidents du comportement du 
Professeur qui tendent à étre associés au développement de l'élève. 

Mais méme pour ces conclusions provisoires, des réserves s'imposent. Une pre- 
mitre sorte de réserve a trait aux caractéristiques des groupes d'éléves qui répondent 
différemment au même comportement du maître, élèves d’un degré inférieur vis-à- 
Vis de ceux d'un degré plus élevé, les ,,achievers" vis-à-vis des „under-achievers’”, les 
élèves doués vis-à-vis de ceux non doués, élèves au caractère dépendant par rapport 
à ceux au caractère indépendant, les élèves des grandes villes par opposition à 
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ceux des petites villes. Il est à présumer que d'autres caractéristiques sont impor- 
tantes, mais encore inconnues. 

Une autre sorte de réserve se rapporte à la nature des täches d'enseignement 
qui répondent différemment au méme processus d'enseignement dans une classe. La 
lecture et la créativité non-verbale (plutót que d'autres mesures) sont apparemment 
deux mesures pour lesquelles la plus grande partie du développement est associée à 
un comportement d'enseignant différent. Les catégories d'enseignement simple et 
concret par opposition à celles d'un enseignement abstrait et complexe sont d'autres 
caractéristiques de l'enseignement qui se rapportent aussi de fagons différentes à la 
méme sorte de comportement en classe. 

Une troisitme sorte de réserve concerne le niveau typique du comportement en 
classe, qu'il soit plus ou moins indirect et souvent ou rarement exigeant. 

Les données qui pourraient permettre de placer les caractéristiques des éléves dans 
un schéma qui les intégrerait font considérablement défaut, et c'est une des raisons 
majeures de devoir continuer les recherches. Mais la réserve qui relie les différentes 
mesures d'éléves à différents niveaux du comportement de l'enseignant semble 
être intégrée par le schéma suivant: (l’hypotese “U” inversée) : plusieurs études sug- 
gérent que plus la maniere non-dirigeante du professeur croit, plus elle entraine 
l'augmentation du rendement des éléves, mais seulement jusqu'à un certain point. 
Une fois ce point atteint, un développement moins considérable semble se produire. 
De plus, le point auquel le développement maximum a lieu semble étre fonction de la 
complexité ou de l'abstraction de la tâche — plus abstraite est la tâche et d'autant 
plus optimal est le comportement non-dirigeant de l'enseignant; plus la táche est 
concréte et d'autant moins optimal sera ce comportement. 

En plus de leur utilité à identifier les catégories de comportements en classe 
associés au développement de l'élève, des mesures “d’observation’” ont aussi en 
elles-mémes une valeur, comme mesures de résultats en éducation. 

Pour résumer, l'observation systématique a permis de réaliser des progrés con- 
sidérables dans la compréhension de l'efficacité de l'enseignement, et il semble que la 
clarté se fasse sur la nature des recherches futures qui seront importantes. 


TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS AND OTHER FACTORS 
AFFECTING CLASSROOM INTERACTION AND 
TEACHING BEHAVIOUR 


by Mocens JANSEN, Pout ERIK JENSEN and PEER MyLov 
Danish Institute for Educational Research, Copenhagen 


Introduction 

The great interest which has been taken in classroom behaviour for the 
past decade or so, reflected in the increasing number of investigations 
focusing on process studies, has, of course, been generated by many differ- 
ent factors. Among the most important reasons for this comparatively new 
tendency to focus on the study of classroom activities and interaction are: 
(1) the depressing findings from the lengthy and comprehensive research 
undertaken into teacher effectiveness; (2) the development of new in- 
struments and new methods for observation and analysis combined with 
the potential of computerization; and (3) the new demands made on edu- 
cational thinking to replace the rudimentary and oversimplified theories 
and models of the teaching/learning process which have predictors and 
criteria as the only variables. 

These interrelated factors have made it both possible and necessary to 
effect a radical change in the course steered within educational research 
and development. 

Other reasons might be set forth, some of which are of fundamental 
importance by virtue of their relationship to general political and socio- 
economic development, but those already mentioned will give a sufficient- 
ly clear picture of a well known cycle within a research area. 


The Process Variable as “the Missing Link” 

The researchers, of course, were not blind to the fact that the actual 
classroom situation held a multitude of variables which, in their turn, 
might be related to a countless number of variables of a more or less 
stable nature. These variables could not, however, be measured in any way 
and needed to be eliminated by the use of suitable designs or be sup- 
Pressed as “error terms” by locating strong and stable predictors. Re- 
ference should be made here to the many studies of the effectiveness of 
teaching methods, which was a research area that also shared the lot of the 
teacher effectiveness studies. 

From being an inconvenient intermediate link in the countless number 
of correlation and effectiveness studies, classroom behaviours and process 
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Fig. 1. Presage and process variables 


Type | Variables Type Ill Variables Type II Variables 
Prediction sources Classroom behaviors y factors 
(presage) (process) rs 

TEACHER VARIABLES SETTING VARIABLES 


A Teacher Behaviors 
(out of classroom) 


Grade, materials etc 
lee Wilk et al. (1960) 


Training 
* Storlie (1963) 


Personality Pupil-Teacher 


ans groo) EEE 
lee Wilk & Edson (1963) 
@ Bowers & Soar (1961) Instruments 


Coates et al. (1970) 


+ Davies (1961) 


Pupil products 


+ Ringness et al. (1964) 
PUPIL VARIABLES 


Expectancy Activities Adults 
A Hoehn (1954) (role play) 
x Siman (1965). * Klein (1970) 


Pupil 
Brophy & Good (1970) (out of classroom) 


Children 
(status, achieve- 

ment, ability level) 
A Hoehn (1954) 
* Pfeiffer (1967) 


Claiborn (1969) 
* José (1970) 


Characteristics 
Biddle & Adams (1967) 


(Adaption of Mitzel's (1957) generalized schema) 


Note concerning instruments: Flanders The Anderson (-Brewer) A instrument is 
Interaction Analysis Catagories « (FIAC) used in one of the studies included here, 
is the most dominant instrument in these and an adaption of Bales’ + system in 
direct observation-studies. Medley's Ob- another. 

servation Schedule and Record e (OS- Biddle & Adams used videotape recor- 
CAR) comes to use in two reports in dings of classroom processes. 


conjunction with the above-mentioned. 


The figure is a section of a model for research on teaching. Classroom behaviors 
are placed between prediction sources and contingency factors, which is in corre 
spondence with the intentions of the original schema on which these process 
variables, contrary to normal practice, were set up as intervening variables Of 
criterion measures, The final criteria for "teacher effectiveness" are different 
measures of pupil change, but they have not been included in this figure, tho 
purpose of which is to classify research reports connecting process variables with 
their antecedents. 
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ariables have now had to be placed in the very centre of empirical research 
several reasons. What happened in the classroom could no longer 
considered as a "private matter”, of no interest to educational develop- 
. Many classroom variables had to be given separate value as signi- 
nt goals, no matter how fleeting they might be. And these variables 
eld a new potential for intervention in and control of educational pro- 

sses which might be of benefit to teacher training and promote innova- 
n. Finally, they might be used as new, provisional criteria or micro- 
a, should it eventually be desired to proceed with research based on 


It is this use of process variables as the criteria for predictions based on 
nparatively stable teacher variables (teacher characteristics) and other 


fiables, which is the subject of the following discussion. 


ew Model for Educational Research 
The effect of this new type of variable being considered and used within 
ie traditional educational research is reflected in the models or paradigms 
st up to describe and prescribe the research. In this connection Mitzel’s 
957) ‘Generalized Schema” represents the first distinct example of the 
entralization of classroom behaviours. 
In Figure | this type of variable (Type III) has been given an even more 
ominent place, viz. in the centre between the two types of antecedent or 
iodifying variables. The ultimate criterion variables (Type IV) have been 
mitted as the interest here is not in the relationship between process and 
foduct (pupil change), nor, as in the older paradigms, in the relationship 
tween teacher variables and pupil change. Incorporated into the model 
re all of those studies it has been possible to locate which throw light on 
he relationship between prediction sources and certain contingency factors 
process variables. Not many studies have been published (or other- 
se made available) of the factors which may determine the specific 
tivities and interactions in an educational situation. It has, therefore, 
en quite easy to classify all of the 18 research reports into the major 
ypes and sub-types of presage and modifying variables. 


ollection and Selection of Research Reports 
| In addition to the study of available reviews and indexes, use Was made 
Ofthe ERIC system. After having developed a set of descriptors for each 
type of variable, the reports located were selected and analyzed. 

n the selection of descriptors a number of contingency factors were 
t out which might bear some relation to Type III variables. The focus 
S been primarily on teacher characteristics. Physical facilities (such as 
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seating arrangements or room temperature) have not been given much 
emphasis in these studies. Class size, grouping, and other setting variables 
have been studied to a limited extent in relation to classroom behaviours, 
and three of the few examples of research on this subtype of variable have 
been included. Pupil (student) variables are also represented to a limited 
extent. 

The main criteria used for inclusion of investigations in this review 
were as follows: 

The study should include a direct or indirect observation of classroom 
processes and an evaluation of “teacher behaviour" or "teacher charac- 
teristics” prior to and possibly having an effect on the process. It would be 
an advantage if, in addition to Type I and Type III variables, Type II 
variables of a different kind were identified, but this was not made a con- 
dition. Teacher variables were divided up into personality variables, other 
characteristics and the less stable expectancy" variables. 

Factors related to pre-service and in-service training were outside the 
scope of this review. However, one such study, using process variables as 
criteria for courses of training, has been included to illustrate this re- 
search area. These process variables have achieved a certain importance, 
and the relationships have a great significance for educational research. 

The objective has been to collect and choose empirical studies linking 


process variables (III) with presage and some contingency factors (I and 
II). 


Teacher Characteristics Linked With Teaching Behaviour 


These investigations may be divided into two categories according to 
the method of measuring teaching characteristics. 

In one type of investigation teacher characteristics are being measured 
which are presumably inherent in the teacher and outside the teaching 
situation. They describe his personality. Often these are special personal 
traits and the standards and attitudes of the teacher. 

In the other type of investigations teacher characteristics are being 
measured which are not only descriptive of the teacher's personality but 
which may also be a function of factors operating within the teaching 
situation. 

A classic example of the first type of investigation is Ryan’s (1960) very 
comprehensive study. Ryan’s main interest was concentrated on the de- 
velopment of a prognostic instrument: Can “good teachers” be distin- 
guished from the very start? For this to be the case, the teacher must dis- 
play certain general personality traits of a permanent character which 
determine his behaviour far into the future. The investigation does not 
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establish any definite interrelationship, but it has initiated a number of 
similar studies with the same objective. 

The studies of Wilk and Edson (1963) and Bowers and Soar (1961) 
are examples. They found relationships between test scores obtained from 
ordinary personality tests and classroom observations. Similarly, Coats 
et al. (1970) found that the degree of concreteness/abstractness displayed 
by the teacher will affect his classroom behaviour - and that this differen- 
tiated behaviour will likewise affect the working ability of the pupils. 
Davies (1961), however, found only a slight relationship and Ringness 
& al. (1964) found no relationship at all between teacher traits as measured 
by personality tests and teaching behaviour measured in classroom ob- 
servations. 

A few investigations deal with the following problem: to what extent 
will teacher traits affect the benefit derived by a teacher from a training 
course? An example of an investigation of this type is the study by Stor- 
lie (1963), who failed to demonstrate any significant relationship between 
scores obtained in a personality test and the benefit derived by the teacher 
from in-service training. 

The second type of investigation is that in which the measures of teach- 
er traits may also be measures of factors affecting the teacher in the class- 
room situation. Simon (1966) shows that a teacher’s advance expectations 
of a class may affect his teaching behaviour. Thus, he makes more praise 
statements in a class which he prefers beforehand. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the determinant in this case is the teacher's personality. The 
teacher may equally well be affected by the situation. The influence 
effected by the pupils before the teaching starts may likewise very easily 
be a significant factor. The investigation, however, does not disprove that 
the teacher’s behaviour may be determined by his expectations. Prior to 
investigations of this kind, researchers had been concerned with similar 
problems without actually using the expression "expectations". This is 
illustrated in the study by Hoehn (1954), an investigation that is exception- 
al for the fact that it dates back so far. Hoehn’s research was based on an 
investigation conducted ten years previously in which a slight tendency 
Was noticeable for the teachers to favour the high status children among 
their pupils - a dominant theme, incidentally, in educational literature. 
More specifically, the problem dealt with in Hoehn's study was whether 
third-grade teachers tended, either consciously or unconsciously, to have 
a different amount and quality of classroom contact with high as distinct 
from low socio-economic status pupils. d 

The social status of the pupils, based on an index of the social position 
of the parents, was related to different kinds and amounts of teacher 
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contact. The results seemed to indicate that “academic achievement” was 
the differentiating factor since low achievers tended to receive more con- 
tacts than high achievers while high achievers were being “favoured” 
qualitatively over low achievers. He concluded that “the qualitative differ- 
entiation” of teachers’ behaviour on the basis of status is simply incidental 
to the tendency of the teachers to "favour" pupils of high achievement over 
pupils of low achievement. 

The same question was taken up by Smith (1965), who showed that the 
teacher makes more praise statements in the case of pupils aiming at high 
status occupations compared with those aiming at low status occupations. 

Among the most recent investigations is the study reported by José 
(1970), who was interested in finding out to what extent a teacher's be- 
haviour towards a pupil is affected by what he expects from him. It should 
be noted, however, that the investigation is not based on expectations 
actually entertained by the teachers, but on expectations induced experi- 
mentally by means of suggestions made by a psychologist. The fact that 
the pupil material is well known to the teacher may perhaps have been 

responsible for the rather negative result of the investigation. 

Investigations of this nature have often been aimed at validating or in- 
validating Rosenthal’s theory: that the teacher’s expectations of the 
pupil will (a) affect his behaviour towards the pupil and (b) affect the long- 
term effects of instruction on the pupil. This problem, which is a key issue 
in nearly every classroom situation, has also been dealt with specifically 
by Claiborn (1969) with a similar result, i.e. a failure to replicate. 

Brophy and Good (1970), on the other hand, also discuss Rosenthal’s 
theory in this context and test the hypothesis that expected high achievers 
receive more praise statements from the teacher than do pupils of low 
achievement. This hypothesis was not disconfirmed. A 

In a penetrating and careful study Biddle and Adams (1967) investi- 
gated the relationship between four independent variables (Type I and II) 
and activity patterns in the classroom. Using video-tape recordings of 32 
intact classrooms and departing from a model of the transactional process 
they contrasted the functional and structural parts of the communication. 
Classroom events (III) were found to be differentially affected by sex and 
age of the teacher (I) and by subject matter and grade level (II). 


Other Factors Linked With Teaching Behaviour 

This section is focused on “other” factors which can be linked with 
teaching behaviour, and there is some reference to general problems. 

It might be of interest to consider the effect of laws, curricula, goVern" 
ment and administrative orders, and circulars. The expectations enter- 
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tained by parents and public concerning teacher behaviours might also be 
of some importance. 

The teaching material that is available in a given situation will also tend 
to influence teaching behaviour; the same thing applies to seating arrange- 
ments, classroom temperature, class size etc., as well as to the specific 
subject that is being taught. In this respect it should be noted that there 
are differences in national traditions when comparisons are made of the 
subjects included in the curricula in different countries. Likewise, there is 
a difference with regard to the traditional fields of education. 

An example of this is the study by Wilk e¢ al. (1960), in which it is point- 
ed out that the higher the grade level, the more educational materialsare 
used, the more teachers talk with the pupils, and the higher the frequency 
of questions (grades 4 — 6 as compared with grades 1 — 3). The opposite 
tendencies have been observed by Jansen (1972), who also emphasizes the 
dominant influence which is exercised by the materials on the classroom 
situation. 

When grouping research reports according to the variables investigated 
it was felt necessary to allow for a certain overlap between groups as 
presented in Figure 1. The Biddle and Adams’ study (1967) covered both 
teacher and setting variables and of course process variables. In this con- 
nection the term variable means a reported variation as distinct from con- 
stant factors, 

Pfeiffer (1967) wanted to test the assumption that teachers assigned to 
classes of different ability levels did differentiate their behaviour and there- 
by support the logic of homogeneous grouping. But the verbal interaction 
was significantly similar in classes taught by the same teacher. Also in this 
study, setting, pupiland teachers variablesinterplay with reported Typelll. 

A number of investigations are concerned with the influence of pupil 
behaviour on the teaching behaviour. In Klein’s investigation (1970) 
adult students were instructed before the lesson started to “simu- 
late” different pupil behaviours (such as being contrary, asking mali- 
cious questions) at certain times, and then later on in the period to switch 
Over to “amicable” questions. The conclusion arrived at in this latter 
Investigation was that both negative and positive comments and questions 
from the students exercised a direct influence on further teaching. 

A large proportion of the research carried out on similar problems has 
been reviewed by Klein (1970). 


Evaluation of the Research Efforts 
When evaluating the research done in this area, it must be seen in the 
Context of its underlying "objectives". 
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Many investigations are concerned with the influence of the teacher's 
expectations on his teaching behaviour and on pupil achievement. These 
investigations are of comparatively recent date and were often based on 
the theories developed by Rosenthal and formulated in Rosenthal and 
Jacobsen (1968). Seen from an educational viewpoint, this is a problem of 
central importance. At the same time it is such a complex problem that it 
requires further research in order to define under what conditions, with 
what teachers, and with what pupils the Rosenthal hypothesis may be 
validated or invalidated. 

Other investigations have been concerned with teacher traits related to 
effective teaching behaviour. These investigations have frequently been 
made in an effort to develop a predictor test. The great pains that have 
been taken have served to prove, though, that scores on different pere 
sonality tests may possibly show relationships with strongly diverging 
teacher behaviour but only limited relationships with variations in 
nary teaching behaviour. This justifies a pessimistic attitude to the possi- 
bility of developing predictor tests. Consequently, this research cannot af- 
fect the educational system or its administration. This research is not 
oriented to intervention, a fact which is probably responsible in part for 
the fewer studies of this nature that have been carried out in recent years, 

This state of affairs has also promoted a heavy increase in the interest 
taken in different forms of teacher training. It is argued that “if it is not 
possible in advance to identify ‘the good teachers’, efforts should be con- 
centrated on the making of good teachers". 

Even if it should prove possible to change teaching behaviour to any 
greater or lesser extent, it will remain of interest to have a clear picture of 
the extent to which other factors may affect teaching behaviour. 

In this review examples have been given of such problems, but evident- 
ly this is a neglected area. Further research within this field will be NES 
cessary because of the fact that a number of these factors may change in 
the future, e.g. by administrative regulations. Research of this nature 
thus be oriented towards intervention in the same way as the investiga- 
tions mentioned above. 


Conclusion 


Daring the past decade or so there has been a heavy increase in the in- 
terest taken in process studies. The rather depressing results achieved from. 
comprehensive research into teacher effectiveness have served to create à 
demand in educational thinking for development of new theories ang 
models and for a new research methodology with more relevant instru- 
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mentation. This article describes the research which uses process variables 
as criteria for prediction based on comparatively stable teacher variables. 

The investigations discussed are incorporated in Figure 1. They all serve 
toillustrate relationships between prediction sources (Type 1), contingency 
factors (Type II), and process variables (Type III). 

Not many investigations are available of factors which affect the edu- 
cational situation and determine specific activities and interactions. Onthe 
other hand, there are quite a few studies which link teacher characteris- 
tics with teaching behaviour. These studies have not produced uniform 
results, but on the whole they show little or no relationship. 

Some investigations of a more recent date have tried to determine 
whether a teacher's expectations are related to his teaching behaviour. The 
investigations covered in this review confirm in different ways that there 
is such a relationship; further research is necessary, though, to define the 
conditions for the relationship. 

Some few investigations have been included in the review which are 
concerned with the connection between contingency factors and process 
variables. These investigations have been concentrated on the relation- 
ship between grade level, teaching material and pupil types on one hand 
and teaching behaviour on the other. The limited range of invesigations 
and the lack of differentiation in types would seem, however, to indicate 
the need for a more comprehensive and concerted effort in this research 
area. 

From an overall point of view the investigations do not develop any 
presage factors on the basis of which predictions can be made. On the 
other hand, the investigations indicate factors that determine teaching 
behaviour and open the possibility for intervention in and control of 
education. 
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DIE WIRKUNG VON LEHRERMERKMALEN UND 
ANDEREN FAKTOREN AUF LEHRER-SCHULER INTERAKTION 
IN DER KLASSE UND AUF LEHRERVERHALTEN 


von MocENs JANSEN, Pour ERIK JENSEN und PEER MYLOV 


Die ziemlich deprimierenden Ergebnisse der Forschung iiber Lehrereffektivitat 
haben eine Notwendigkeit fiir die Entwicklung neuer Theorien und Modelle und 
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je mit relevanterem Instrumentarium geschaf- 


tätsmerkmale, Erwartungen usw) als Kriterien für die Erstellung von Pro- 
n verwendet worden sind. " 
hier erórterten Studien sind in Abbildung I enthalten. Sie dienen alle dem 
ec] Zusammenhänge zwischen Prognosequellen (Typ 1), Modifikationsfaktoren 
[yp II) und Prozessvariabeln (Typ III) zu veranschaulichen. Untersuchungen 
t Beeinflussungsfaktoren im 
ifische Handlungsweisen und Interaktionen sind selten. Dagegen gibt es 
Anzahl von Studien, die Lehrermerkmale mit Lehrverhalten verbinden. Diese 
dien haben nicht zu einheitlichen Ergebnissen geführt, zeigen jedoch im großen 
ind ganzen geringen oder keinen Zusammenhang. 
dien neueren Datums versuchten festzustellen, ob Erwartungen des Lehrers in 
dation zu seinem Verhalten stehen. Die hier erwähnten Untersuchungen bestäti- 
auf unterschiedliche Weise einen solchen Zusammenhang. Wenige andere 
chungen befassen sich mit dem Zusammenhang zwischen Modifikations- 
n und Prozessvariabeln. Sie behandeln schwerpunktmäßig das Verhältnis 
on Klassenniveau, Lehrmitteln und Schülermerkmalen zum Lehrverhalten. 
samt gesehen, hat man keine V. entwickeln kónnen, auf 
Basis eine Prognose gestellt werden könnte. Die Untersuchungen weisen dage- 
en auf Faktoren hin, die das Lehrverhalten bestimmen und daher Eingriffe in und 


trollen über den Erziehungsprozess ermóglichen. 


CARACTERISTIQUES DU MAITRE ET AUTRES FACTEURS 
AFFECTANT L'INTERACTION MAITRE-ELEVE ET LE 
COMPORTEMENT DU MAITRE EN CLASSE 


par MOGENS JANSEN, Pour ERIK JENSEN et PEER Myıov 


Les résultats plutöt décevants que 
mt permis d'obtenir, ont servi à en 
es et théories, et une nouvelle mi 


toutes à illustrer les rapports entre 
: ene once (type II) et les variables relatives au processus, AY S pre 
‘recherches sur les facteurs qui affectent la situation ique et déterminent 
activités et interactions spécifiques. D'autre part, il existe quelques études qui 
enseignant avec son comportement en classe. Ces études 


| pas de rapports. 

Des études plus récentes se sont efforcées de 
un rapport avec son comportement en classe. 
e confirment, de différentes maniéres, qu'un 


déterminer si les attentes du maître 
Les recherches couvertes dans cet 
tel rapport existe. D'autres re- 
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cherches traitant des rapports entre les facteurs de contingence et les variables de 
processus ont été comprises dans le compte rendu, et ont été concentrées sur les 
rapports entre, d'une part, le niveau de la classe, l'équipement pédagogique et les 
genres d'élèves, et le comportement du maitre en classe, d'autre part. 

D'un point de vue général, les recherches ne produisent aucun facteur de prédic- 
tion sur la base duquel on peut établir une prédiction éventuelle. D'autre part, les 
recherches font apparaitre des facteurs qui déterminent le comportement pédagogi- 
que, et permettent d'intervenir et de contróler l'éducation. 


THE TEACHER'S VIEW OF TEACHING BEHAVIOR 


by W. J. CAMPBELL, University of Queensland 


Introduction 


One of the most exciting developments in recent studies of teaching behavior has 
been the enlistment of classroom teachers to contribute to the pool of insights that 
is accumulating. The teachers are being encouraged to see themselves as profession- 
als who have an excellent opportunity to generate insights into a specialised 
area of human behavior, and, at the same time, contribute to the more general field 
of psychology. The ascription of this new status has enhanced their confidence and 
has resulted in their responding with sensitive and insightful comments on the na- 
ture of teaching. 

For purposes of this paper, it was decided to focus upon the expressed views of 
teachers, rather than upon views which others might infer from analyzing teaching 
behavior. A second decision was made to survey two different sets of views: 
(a) those relating to “teaching as itis", and (b) those relating to "teaching asit should 
be”. In the former instance, it seemed advisable to examine the views of representa- 
tive groups of teachers, but in the latter instance there seemed to be merit in focuss- 


ing upon those few studies of interviews with teachers judged to be outstandingly 
effective. 


The Teacher's View of Teaching as it is 


` Although there have been numerous studies of teaching undertaken during the last 
decade, only rarely have teachers themselves been asked to present the picture from 
their viewpoint, The major exception has been the study of “Teacher Role in Four 
English Speaking Countries" which was directed by Biddle, and which has been re- 
ported by several of the associates (Adams, 1970; Biddle, 1970; Fraser, 1970; Hol- 
mes, 1970; Jones, 1970; Marlin and Biddle, 1970; Terry and Campbell, 1970). In 
Phase I of this study, 120 teachers from each of Australia, England, New Zealand 
and the U.S.A. were interviewed at length to determine their perceptions of: “the 
typical teacher”; educational aims and goals; teaching methods; control and disci- 
pline; out-of-class responsibilities; constraints upon teaching behavior; satisfaction 
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and dissatisfaction, and the like. In Phase II, 12,293 teachers from schools which had 
been drawn at random from the same four countries completed a questionnaire 
which, inter alia, included items on perceived teaching styles and role conflict. 


Perceived Teaching Styles. In this section of the questionnaire teachers were asked 
to indicate the amount of emphasis which they gave in their classroom teaching to: 
"content orientation" (subject matter; interpersonal relationships; discipline or 
control) ; "cognitive orientation” (skills; facts; understandings) ; "interaction mode” 
(lectures, teacher-led discussions; free discussions) ; "organizational differentiation" 
(class working on same task; differentiated groups working on same task; differ- 
entiated groups working on different tasks); “control source" (rules by teachers; 
rules by teacher and pupils; rules by pupils); “control mode" (prescriptive; pro- 
scriptive; permissive) ; “motivational mode” (rewards; punishment; intrinsic mo- 
tivation). The most striking finding was the similarity in emphasis reported by 
teachers from all four countries. This was evident in the ranking within each of the 
seven dimensions, as well as in the significance of the dimensions themselves to the 
teachers. Thus, within the “cognitive orientation” dimension the ranking through- 
out was: understandings, skills, facts; within “interaction mode”, the ranking 
throughout was: teacher-led discussions, free discussions, and lectures; within 
“control mode” the ranking was: prescription, proscription, permissiveness; and 
within “content orientation” all four countries emphasized subject matter first. 

Within the context of remarkable homogeneity, some national differences were 
revealed: English teachers were more “learning oriented”, more conscious of their 
own significance within the classroom, and less inclined to listen to “soft psycho- 
logy” ; Australian teachers de-emphasized personal relations, free communication, the 
use of differentiated groups, and permissiveness; New Zealand teachers emphasized 
intrinsic motivation and rewards, and minimized lectures, proscriptive rules and 
punishments; United States teachers, in comparison with others, de-emphasized 
performance and rules. » 


Perceived Role Conflict. Phase I of the study led to the identification of 10 regions 
of potential role conflict for teachers in the four countries. These were: attendance 
at meetings of parent-school organisations; acceptance of non-professional duties; 
maintaining orderliness and quiet in the classroom ; emphasis on a broad range of 
educational goals; use of corporal punishment; confining non-teaching periods to 
professional matters; strict adherence to curricular plans; avoidance of public 
Statements on controversial issues; having an occasional drink at a local hotel; em- 
phasis on teaching for social advancement. Respondents were asked to indicate E 
level of approval which they and each of the following would give to each role S 
school officials, principals, other teachers and parents. Thus, five ratings were given 
for each item, and, with teachers in the focal position, a measure of conflict gene- 
tated by each item could be found. d 

Asin the case of perceived teaching styles, the role conflicts which were found tend- 
ed to be similar from one country to another. Thus, the teacher respondents in all 
countries reported: almost identical parental norms; that principals and school 
Officials held very similar norms, which differed quite markedly from both fheir 
own and those of other teachers; that other teachers held norms which were likely 
to generate the greatest amount of conflict. 
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Again, however, there were some differences from country to country, and these 
did not seem to be explained by differences in the composition of the teaching forces, 
The responses of English respondents, for example, suggested a high measure of 
conflict between teachers and parents, and strong solidarity within the teach- 
ing ranks. This finding was particularly marked in behavior central to the class- 
room, namely, adhering to administratively provided curricular plans and empha- 
sizing social advancement in classroom instruction. In both cases, English parents 
were seen by teachers to approve these behaviors much more than did the teachers 
themselves. 

The Australian data suggested a consistent pattern of role conflict between re- 
spondents and their superordinates (principals and school officials) and this conflict 
was most noticeable in extracurricular behaviors, such as: attendance at parent- 
school organizations, acceptance of non-professional duties (e.g. lunchroom respon- 
sibility) ; confining activities during non-teaching periods to professional matters. 
Only on the issues of use of corporal punishment and the maintenance of order and 
quiet did Australian teachers concur with the values which they assigned to school 
officials. 

The New Zealand teachers differed from both English and Australian ones by re- 
porting relatively little difference in values between themselves and parents, and 
between themselves and principals. If one is to believe these reports, New Zealand 
society is considerably more homogeneous with respect to some educational values 
than are the societies of England, Australia and the United States. 

The United States teachers occupied mid-positions with respect to the total role 
conflict. Within the classroom they perceived a relatively high measure of agree- 
ment, but consensus evaporated when the issue of drinking in the hotel arose. The 
American public and senior school officials were seen to disapprove of this activity, 
and, while the teachers did not give it the high measure of approval given by their 
other three countries, their neutral position separated them signi- 
rents and superiors. ` 


. After a rank ordering of the 21 items involved in the study of per- 
, ceived teaching styles, Adams (1970) concluded: ] 
At the risk of oversimplification, the general picture of the universalized 
teacher is one of a considerate and socially sensitive person seeing as his prime 
task the mediating of subject matter to pupils in such a way that they under- 
stand it, and doing so under benign but controlled conditions. The teacher 
seems then a mildly benevolent and not too tyrannical despot. 
Adams appreciates, of course, that this may be less a picture of the self-concept than 
of the ideal self-concept, and that the homogeneity of responses from one country to 
another might reflect similarity in values rather than in practice. 

The teachers perceived themselves as performing their tasks in a situation of con- 
siderable pe conflict, and there was general agreement that dissensus was greatest 
in areas of professional content and least in areas relating to morality. However, 
the study surveyed here reports perceived discrepancies in norms, and the perceptions 
might be inaccurate. It is possible, for example, that the greater potential role 
conflict in the region of professional role, may, as Jones suggests (1970), reflect the 
gr itivity of teachers in matters relating to professional integrity and status. 
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The Outstanding Teacher's View of Teaching as it Should Be 


The model of “teaching as it should be” which is presented in college textbooks is 
likely to include the following 9 elements: 

_ The teacher wants to secure efficient learning. 

— The teacher possesses a repertoire of immediate and long-range behavioral ob- 

jectives. 

_ The teacher structures the classroom so that these objectives might be achieved 

most efficiently. 

— The teacher gets the learner to want to learn. 

_ The teacher helps the learner to set realistic goals. 

_ The teacher knows the responses that are correct and incorrect, adequate and 

inadequate. 

— The teacher assists pupils in acquiring correct responses efficiently. 

— The teacher evaluates the responses, often with standardized tests. 

— The teacher reinforces correct responses with praise or other "rewards". 

To the academic educationist, teac ing is a scientific business, with behavioral 
goals clearly specified, with teachers carefully and deliberately selecting from a 
repertoire of methods, and ready with an impressive battery of tests to assess every- 
thing from a healthy sense of trust to abilities to evaluate in terms of several criteria. 
The image that is presented is that of Hilgard's scientists aiming shots to the moon 
(1966). 

By way of contrast, researchers who have spoken at length with teachers judged 
to be superior emerge with an image of teaching that is more like the flight ofa butter- 
fly or like piano playing without a score (Jackson, 1970; Campbell, 1971). These 
outstanding practitioners show a relative disregard of efficient learning as tradition- 
ally conceived. They reject clearly-defined instructional objectives, they de-em- 
phasize structure, they deplore the tendency of many teachers to set goals for 
their pupils, they claim that responses are seldom correct or incorrect, they question 
-the use of even verbal rewards, and, above all, they denounce formal evaluation by 
the teacher. " 

After a survey of outstanding teachers in Chicago, Jackson (1970) concluded: 

The job of managing the activities of 25 or 30 children for 5 or 6 hours a day, 
40 weeks a year, is quite a bit different from what an abstract consideration of 
the learning process might lead us to believe. In the small but crowded world of 
the classrooms, events come and go with astonishing rapidity. e 
... Classrooms are not neat and orderly places even though some educational 
theories make them sound as if they are or should be. This does not mean that 
there is no order in educational affairs. AE 
.. but the structure underlying these kaleidoscopic events is not easily dis- 
cerned, nor is it, except superficially, under the control of the teacher. 

In similar vein, Campbell (1971) writes: 4 
The picture of teaching as painted by these practitioners has some clear links 
with that which Goodlad suggests we should expect to find in modern-day class- 
rooms. And yet there are important differences. To Goodlad and many others, 
teaching is a scientific business, with behavioral web 
a battery of methods appropriate to the attainment 0 : ` 
to thes one Practitioners teaching is more of an art, iae a 
immediate goals, a repertoire of methods produced almost ad ibaa TT 
upon subtle and subjective signs for assessment of success OF failure. 

LI 
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When Campbell presented her sample of outstanding teachers with eight learning 
principles which Hilgard and Bower claimed were likely to be acceptable to 
theorists from most '"'schools", almost wholesale rejection followed. For example, 
in response to the principle that “The learner should be actively responding to 
something”, the teachers stated: 

— “It suggests a teacher — or textbook — directed style of teaching.” 

— “It suggests a simple-chain teaching strategy that is seldom found in classrooms." 
— “It devalues the importance of listening and viewing.” “It overplays the learning 

act.” 

It could be claimed that these reactions suggest that the teachers do not understand 
the principle concerned, and this is probably true. However, as the interviews pro- 
ceeded it became clear that the teachers and the learning theorists were operating on 
completely different wave lengths. 

It would be wrong to convey the impression that superior practitoners reject 
all principles and teach solely by “the seat of their pants". On the contrary, they 
adhere very tenaciously to a small set of highly idealistic principles. Among these 
are: 

— The teacher must have a deep respect for pupils as persons. 

— The teacher must serve more asa resource person, providing a rich smorgasbord of 
enjoyable activities. 

— The pupils must become deeply involved in the traditionally teacher-dominated 
areas of goal-setting, selection of tasks and evaluation. 

~ Evaluation by the teacher should be informal and based upon such criteria as 
enjoyment, attention, enthusiasm and willingness to continue with stimulating 
experiences. 

— Flexibility, and a preparedness to seize the opportunities of the moment, are 
highly desirable teacher characteristics. 

While one would hope that outstanding teachers would be able to communicate the 
secret of their successes, it is likely that someare unable to do this. However, the few 
studies that have been undertaken have shown remarkable consistency in the picture 
which they present. Moreover, the picture is a very different one from that which 
emerges from both the views of representative groups of teachers and the large-scale 
explorations of the ‘‘schoolroom world” undertaken by such researchers as Goodlad 
(1968). Whether or not the outstanding practitioners have distilled and shared the 
illusory essence of good teaching, they agree strongly among themselves, and disagree 
strongly with both the less-gifted teachers and the exhortations of the theorists. 


Implications of the Outstanding Teacher's View for Research 

An examination of research into teaching suggests that one of the main develop- 
ments during the last few decades has been a movement away from molar analyses 
towards molecular ones. Studies of ability grouping, of co-education, of television 
lessons, of class size, and the like, have largely disappeared, and in their place one 
finds studies of question placement, of lesson structure, of verbal reinforcement, and 
the like. Certainly the former group of studies provided little intellectual value, 
mainly because they dealt with distal, structural variables which were capable of 
facilitating or inhibiting certain effects but which were incapable of ensuring that 
any effects which they generated would impinge upon the pupils. However, in the 


opinion of many educationists, the molecular studies of classroom interaction have 
been equally disappointing. 
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At first glance, the adoption of the principles presented by outstanding teachers 
might seem to represent a return to the more molar type of study. Certainly the no- 
tion of a context in which the teacher holds a deep respect for her pupils is very much 
more molar than the notion of inserting verbal reinforcement at carefully selected 
spots within a teaching sequence. However, the outstanding teachers would claim 
that their concern with the psychological context is quite different from the con- 
cern of earlier researchers with structural contexts. They would argue that the cri- 
terion should not be size of the unit, butrather the extent to which the unit of beha- 
vior can be experienced by the pupils, and, in this respect, a pervasively nurturant 
environment is likely to be more effective than specific strategies of reinforcement. 
Campbell (1971), for example, writes: 

Despite the firm rejection of formal rewards, the teachers in this sample all 
stressed the need to create a supportive atmosphere with “inbuilt” rewards. 
The interviews give the strong impression of a belief in the need for an intang- 
ible, supportive atmosphere, in which children are appreciated as persons, 
rather than as sources of correct answers, and, in such an atmosphere, formal 
and tangible rewards are considered to be incongruous, at best, and distracting, 
or even harmful, at worst. 

In several different ways, superior practitioners have repeated the lament of 
Pace (1961) that “The literature on educational research is much too full of unsuc- 
cessful attempts to find large significance in small phenomena” 

It would seem that none of the systems of classroom analysis that are widely used 
does complete justice to the teaching style of outstanding teachers. The Flanders 
scheme, with its concepts of indirectness and directness, comes close, but its inappro- 
priateness is revealed in the frequent warning by the teachers that, if they were to 
teach “naturally”, there would be no coherent lesson to analyze. (However, such is 
the social consciousness of expert teachers that most will offer to teach in a different 
manner, “if the study depends upon a Flanders analysis" !) 

Perhaps the system that holds greatest promise in the analysis of classroom be- 
havior, as this is perceived by outstanding teachers, is that presented by Gump 
(1967). In line with Barker's insistence (1965) upon the “transducer role”, Gump 
employs a “non-interfering”” approach aimed at discovering the naturally-occurring 
units of the classroom, and the continuous interdependent flow of the “stream of 
behavior". The result is the identification of a learning “segment” which, like Bar- 
ker's “setting”, incorporates in a single meaningful form data and events ranging 
from the physical (books, size of corner, etc.) to the psychological (intention of teach- 
ers, unwritten norms of conduct, etc.). One of the most important elements of the 
segment is the set of learning format specifications which can relate to any or all of 
the following activity issues: who shall do what, with which objects, when, where and 
with whom. The format is reflected in behavior, but it is located in the conceptions 
of the classroom participants, and is responsible for the segment functioning in à 
stable and effective manner. At first glance, the segments might seem too unmAt#- 
geable and confusing, but this is an "outside" view; one suspects that, to the in- 
habitants of the segments, behavior is meaningfully controlled and regulated by the 
varied phenomane. 

The views of outstanding teachers might well lead researchers to make a fresh 
attempt to devise a system of analysis that is really synomorphic to classroom be- 
havior, As with Alexander the Great, it is premature to bemoan that there are no 


More worlds to conquer. 
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PART FIVE - APPLICATION OF RESEARCH RESULTS 


MICROTEACHING 
by ARYE PERLBERG, The Technion, Institute of Technology, Haifa, Israel 


Microteaching, a recently developed procedure in teacher education, 
offers a new model for improving teaching. It reflects present-day interest 
in the effectiveness ofvarious teacher education systems on which the 
quality of education ultimately rests. To understand the value of micro- 
teaching, a brief review of some aspects of the traditional teacher edu- 
cation system is required. 

The traditional teacher education programme consists of two main 
elements: theoretical courses and practice teaching. Theoretical courses, 
covering the philosophical, historical, and psychological foundations of 
education and teaching methodology, are mainly verbal, tend to be ab- 
stract, and are sometimes vague. Consequently, they effect cognitive and 
attitudinal, rather than behavioural changes in teachers. With regard to 
supervised student teaching, it is generally assumed that during this 
period the student will develop proficiency in basic teaching skills and 
classroom management, and with it confidence in his new role. In practice, 
however, in-service supervision of student teachers and teachers tends to be 
very limited and superficial. The supervisor lacks the objective feedback 
on performance essential both to motivating and directing behavioural 
modifications. The regular classroom situation neither encourages nor 
allows the student an opportunity to test alternative methods and styles 
essential for developing effective teaching strategies. 

The problem is more complicated. There is a need for a better under- 
standing of the complexities of the teaching process itself. Unfortunately, 
our understanding of cause and effect in this process is, as yet, very li- 
mited. Half a century's research on learning has had no great impact on 
instruction in schools, and while there has been less research on teaching, 
it too has produced little of value for the classroom teacher (Gage, 1963; 
1968). There is, as yet, no comprehensive theory of teaching, nor are there 
generally accepted criteria for evaluating teacher effectiveness. The com- 
monly-held belief that teachingis an art has probably greatly hampered the 
development of a research-based theory of teaching and the creation of an 
instructional technology. 


The author would like to thank Dr. Sheila Goldberg for her assistance in 
editing this work. 
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A group of educational researchers and teacher-educators at Stanford 
University developed, in 1963, a procedure called “microteaching” 
(Allen and Ryan, 1969; Cooper and Allen, 1971), designed to overcome 
many of the shortcomings of traditional teacher education programmes, 
and increase our understanding of the teaching-learning process. 

Microteaching is a laboratory technique in which the complexities of 
normal classroom teaching are simplified. The trainee teaches a class of 
three to five students. The lesson is reduced to five or fifteen minutes and 
is used for the practice of one particular teaching skill—lecturing, question- 
ing, leading a discussion, or using instructional aids, etc. The lesson is 
recorded on videotape and the trainee hears and sees himself immediately 
after the lesson. The analysis and suggestions of a supervisor, who attend- 
ed the lesson or observed the videotape, and other sources of feedback 
assist the trainee in restructuring the lesson. Assessment and feedback 
lead to further improvements when he teaches again, either immediately 
after or several days later. The microteaching sequence is practiced usual- 
lyina microteaching laboratory in a teacher training institution, or an in- 
service training programme in regular schools. 


The micro element is the cardinal feature of microteaching, which syste- 
matically attempts to simplify the complexities of the teaching process. 
Underlying this is the basic supposition that before one attempts 
to understand, learn and perform effectively the task of teaching, one 
should first master the component skills of that task. Short lessons 
concentrate on one skill. When the trainee is proficient in this skill, it may 
be combined with other mastered skills in longer lessons. The short 


micro-lesson, by reducing the subject matter to be covered, eases the 
training process. 


Technical skills of teaching. A repertoire of teaching skills such as 
lecturing, questioning, or leading a discussion, is the second important 
feature of microteaching (Berliner, 1969). For example, Allen ef al. ( 1969), 
classify teaching skills under five general headings of response, questioning, 
increasing student particpation, creating student involvement, and pre- 
sentation, with three or four skills further delineated within each category- 
Detailed manuals and a series of modei films explaining and illustrating 
these skills have been prepared for training purposes. 


The feedback element is the third important feature of microteaching. 
At present, “feedback” in the supervision of student teachers is ordinarily 
based on a supervisor’s recall and selective note-taking. His overall im- 
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pressions provide the basis for subsequent analysis of the student teacher's 
performance. But subjective factors enter into his assessment as they do 
into the student's ability to recall details of the lesson, and, in the absence 
of objective criteria, the student may covertly or overtly oppose the super- 
visor's evaluations and suggestions. 

Accurate feedback of behaviour is critical to the improvement of teach- 
ing. It reduces disagreement, facilitates analysis and comparison of the 
student teacher's behaviour with accepted objective criteria, helps to 
reinforce desired patterns, andcreates dissatisfaction with undesirable ones, 

One way of obtaining more accurate feedback is through audiotape 
recordings of classroom activities. They are, however, limited to verbal 
interaction in the classroom and thus do not provide the “whole picture”, 
A supervisor's comments based solely on an audiotape would be one-sided. 
A better alternative is videotape recording (VTR). A portable videotape 
recorder (a battery model can be carried on the shoulders), a small camera, 
and a small television monitor comprise the basic videotape recording 
unit. 

It permits classroom activities to be recorded with minimum disturb- 
ance to teacher and students. Relatively inexpensive additional equipment, 
including a second camera, permits simultaneous recording of teacher and 
students in classroom interaction. A split-screen technique can be used 
in projecting the pictures from both cameras. The videotape recorder en- 
ables instant and accurate feedback of classroom interaction (verbal and 
nonverbal) in the teacher's natural habitat, the classroom or laboratory, 
and provides a basis for reliable analysis. The portable video recorder has 
made it possible to present reality to the teacher, and, if properly managed, 
the initial shock of this traumatic self-confrontation increases readiness 
to accept criticism and advice. 

The effectiveness of videotape recordings and playback techniques has 
been confirmed in a number of studies on teacher training (Fuller and 
Baker, 1970) and in related areas such as counsellor training and counsell- 
ing (Ivey et al., 1968; Ivey, 1972; Kagan et al., 1965), psychotherapy 
(Geertsma and Mackie, 1969) and human relations (Stoller, 1968). 


Safe practice grounds. Providing a safe practice ground is another im- 
portant feature of microteaching. As a rule, the first teaching experience 
student teachers have is in the methods courses, but usually only a few 
students have the opportunity of playing the role of the teacher. Moreover, 
teaching fellow-students (peers) provides an unreal classroom atmosphere. 
It is generally assumed that the main teaching experience of future 
teachers will be gained during the student teaching period (practice teach- 
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ing) in an experimental or regular school, where pupils are required to 
study an approved curriculum, hence those in charge are careful to ensure 
that experimentation does no “harm”. The student teacher thus has no 
opportunity for “‘try-outs”’. 

How then can we provide a safe practice ground for student teachers? 
A microteaching laboratory seems to be a possible answer, for it appears 
to possess many of the inherent features of the real classroom. The stu- 
dent teaches relevant subject matter to genuine pupils. Because teaching 
is a laboratory exercise, tension is rapidly reduced, and it becomes possible 
to focus training on the acquisition of teaching skills and instructional 
techniques related to pupils with different abilities, aptitudes, character- 
istics and needs. An opportunity is also provided to master curriculum 
material. 


The teaching “models”. Acquiring new behaviour patterns by observa- 
tion and imitation is recognized as one of the major learning processes for 
humans and animals (Young, 1969; Borg ef al., 1970). The use of formal 
or informal demonstrations of particular behaviour patterns in the area 
of teacher training is based on the underlying assumption that during this 
period the student, in observing a “model” of a good teacher, will aquire 
proper teaching behaviour by imitation. A tape of a good teacher in 
action provides the student with the greatest opportunity for review and 
analysis. 

The tapes or films of teaching models are an important facet of the 
learning process in the microteaching laboratory, and provide the trainee 
with many opportunities to study desired patterns of teaching behaviour. 
There are, of course, many styles of good teaching, and trainees will de- 
velop their own individual style using these models as a guide. 


The research laboratory. The microteaching laboratory simplifies the act 
of teaching and provides opportunities for controlled research to a degree 
never possible before. According to Allen and Ryan (1969), the following 
areas of research "seem to make the most effective use of the micro- 
teaching settings: (1) in-house studies designed to optimise the procedures 
and sequences in the microteaching situation; (2) research in modelling 
and supervising techniques; (3) task analysis of the teaching act and the 
investigation of the relationships between teaching behaviours and stu- 
dent performances; (4) aptitude treatment interaction studies, to try to pro- 
vide optimal training procedures for teachers with different abilities, in- 
terests and backgrounds." This list is not exhaustive, and the innovative 
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educational researcher could find additional subjects to be tested in the 
microteaching laboratory. 


Remote microteaching. The shortage of qualified university personnel 
and the distance of schools from the university limit the college super- 
visor to few visits known to be inadequate for the supervisory process. 
In the Perlberg et al. (1968) study, the portable video recorder and its 
accessories were left at the school for several days and used by the student 
teacher and his cooperating teacher to tape and analyse each other. 
Arrangements were made for the student teacher to mail his taped lessons 
to the university, where they were analysed by his professor and dis- 
cussed with him and his cooperating teacher in a long-distance telephone 
conference, during which the professor was observing this videotape. 
Similar studies have been conducted by Meier (1968), Meier and Brudenell 
(1968) and by Cottrel e£ al. (1971). 

The minicourse is a. self contained package of training materials that 
can be used in any school or locality which has a videotape recording 
system. The package is self explanatory, and relies on a system of self 
evaluation and feedback. No outside supervision is required. 

The minicourses which are being developed by the Far West Laboratory 
for Educational Research and Development utilize a basic microteaching 
technique (Borg ef al., 1968a, 1968b, 1970). They have been developed by 
using a systems approach over a number of years and have been field 
tested several times. 

The minicourse instructional model has three main steps. (1) An in- 
structional film describing specific teaching skills or strategies and a film 
which depicts a model teacher using the skills. (2) The trainee plans and 
teaches a micro-lesson, i.e., a short lesson to a small group of students, 
which is recorded on videotape. The trainee replays and evaluates the 
lesson. (3) The self feedback assists the trainee to replan and reteach the 
same lesson to another small group of students. Again he evaluates his 
performance. 

Research evidence (Acheson, 1964) suggests that self evaluation of the 
videotape is adequate and that the trainee gains very little more from 
feedback given by a supervisor. Further research by the Far West Lab- 
oratory indicates that teaching skills learned through the minicourse have 
been incorporated in regular classroom behavior. e ; 

The Far West Laboratory has probably been the most active group in 
advancing this technique. They have already produced and tested many 
such self-contained packages which can be used for both in- and pre- 
service teacher education. Such titles as “Effective Questioning in a 
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Classroom Discussion”; “Thought and Language: Skills for Teaching 
the Child with Minimal Language Development”; "Verbal Interaction"; 
“Individualizing Instructions in Mathematics (Elementary); and 
“Organizing the Primary Classroom for Independent Learning and Small 
Group Instruction" are but a few of the already completed self-contained 
instructional packages. 

Recently the Centre for Educational Research and Innovation of the 
OECD embarked on a project concerning the international transfer of 
microteaching materials. It is directed by Professor Elizabeth Perrott 
of Lonsdale College, University of Lancaster, Bailrigg, and its first activity 
is the adaptation of Minicourse No. 9 (on high cognitive questions) to 
various countries in Europe. 

In view of the great need for continuing in-service teacher education 
programmes and the shortage of supervisory personnel to engage in such 
programmes, the minicourses show great promise for the improvement 
teaching. 


Current and Potential Uses of Microteaching 


In a recent survey in the USA on the use of microteaching in teacher- 
education programmes, Ward (1969) found that 141 of the 442 CATE 
accredited colleges and universities were using microteaching in their 
secondary education programmes, and about 50 reported the beginning 
of its use in in-service training programmes. Johnson (1968) in a national 
survey of student teaching programmes in the U.S. found that 44 percent 
used some form of microteaching. Here it will only be possible to describe 
briefly a few of its applications. For greater detail see Allen and Ryan 
(1969), Cooper (1972), and Cooper and Allen (1971). 


Microteaching in pre-service teacher education. Several alternatives have 
been adopted by colleges and universities in introducing microteaching 
procedures into the teacher education curriculum.1 Some universities have 
adopted the original Stanford microteaching laboratory model, in which 
students are required to practice for a certain number of hours or acquire 
proficiency in certain teaching skills. Variables — such as the content of 
teaching skills, length of micro-lesson, size of classes, the teach-critique- 
reteach cycle (critique is the term in common use for the criticism offered 
by the supervisor), patterns of supervision, and the use of models - are 
still the subject of extensive experimentation and research in the search 
for optimal procedures, although many of those tested have already yield- 
ed significant results. 

Another trend has been to incorporate microteaching procedures into 
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methods courses. The nature of teaching skills and classroom interaction 
is illustrated with tapes of “model teachers". Sample tapes of a student 
teaching or participating in class are brought before the group for analysis. 
The resulting “improved” versions of the lessons are again taped and 
brought for discussion. Microteaching procedures provide the methods 
courses with new dimensions of audio-visual reality and experimentation. 

Microteaching procedures could greatly enhance the effectiveness of the 
student-teaching period. Perlberg et al., (1968) at the University of 
Illinois tested the effectiveness of various procedures described here to 
augment the microteaching experience of student teachers. The university 
supervisor, on visits to student teachers in different schools, taped the 
classes on a portable videotape recorder. His discussions with the stu- 
dent and the cooperating teacher were based on feedback provided by this 
tape. The tape analysis and recommendations for change arising from it 
were focused on a limited number of problems. Emphasis was placed on 
the improvement of specific teaching skills. 


Microteaching and in-service education. Teacher education is a never- 
ending process and pre-service training is only its first phase. In spite of 
their potential importance, in-service education programmes have little 
effect on teacher-pupil interaction. Accumulating more university credits 
or attending lectures organised by the school does not ensure a change in 
classroom teaching behaviours. Microteaching techniques, however, seem 
to offer a promise of effecting a real change. The same basic procedures 
including taping, analysis and subsequent behaviour modification are used 
in in-service education. If experienced teachers are expected to engage in 
these activities, they need to be confident, for obvious reasons, that this 
training technique is not devised to monitor their activities for admini- 
strative purposes (Allen, 1966; Aubertine, 1967; Meier, 1968; Perlberg 
etal., 1968). 


Microteaching in higher education. There is a growing realisation of the 
need for some kind of pre-service and in-service programme for pre- 
paring new faculties and increasing the teaching effectiveness of the 
existing faculty. There is little today to motivate a professor to improve his 
teaching. The university does not reward it, and there is the threat of being 
tagged a “teacher” as opposed to being a research worker. 

Perlberg and O' Bryant (1969), Perlberg et al. (1968) and Perlberg et al. 
(1972) have used microteaching techniques and portable video recorders 
in improving instruction at the university and community college level. 
Work was done with individual faculty members, or groups of faculty 
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members, utilising the basic microteaching procedures described above. 
The conclusions from these and similar projects (Allen and Ryan, 1969) 
suggest that these media and techniques have been instrumental in 
modifying university teaching behaviour. The participants were often 
encouraged to proceed because they experienced for themselves the authen- 
ticity of the feedback, the practicality of the microteaching procedure, 
and its effectiveness in modifying behaviour. Participants also showed 
greater awareness of teaching problems and increased motivation to 
engage in other activities designed to improve university teaching. 


Microteaching in developing countries. There are as yet no published 
reports on the use of microteaching techniques in developing countries. 
Several "trials" have been made by Dwight Allen, David Evance and 
their colleagues in some African and South American countries. At the 
University of Dakar, Senegal, G. Dalgalian is using microteaching; he has 
translated Allen and Ryans’ book Microteaching (1969) into French. 
Teacher educators in developing countries believe that microteaching 
techniques could greatly improve pre-service and in-service teacher edu- 
cation. 

Some observers involved in international education have been sceptical 
especially in view of the high cost of technical equipment and problems 
involved in its operation and maintenance. While the importance of in- 
stant and accurate feedback through videotape recorders has been stressed 
throughout this paper, it should be stated emphatically that microteach- 
ing can be practical even without television equipment. Several other 
techniques to obtain oral feedback have been used and in the absence of 
sophisticated technical equipment the emphasis should be given to the 
micro- and laboratory elements. 

The importance of bridging and balancing theory and practice in pro- 
fessional teacher education programmes has been advocated by this 
author. This is true for developed countries and more so for developing 
countries. Experience has shown that the advisability of training educa- 
tors from developing countries in the traditional teacher education pro- 
grammes of already developed countries is highly questionable. On the 
other hand, the reality and practicability inherent in microteaching 
techniques could have a greater impact on the quality of education in 
developing countries. Being an accelerated training technique, it could 
speed the process of improving education in these countries. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that the microteaching model described above i$ 
just a general framework of an idea to be adjusted and developed accord- 
ing to the needs of each case in different countries. 
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While the present absence of technological devices should not deter the 
introduction of microteaching, it could be assumed that the rapid technolo- 
gical development will greatly reduce the cost and simplify the operation 
and maintenance of technical devices to obtain feedback. Small, portable, 
battery-operated, “cassette” audio- and video-tape recorders will prob- 
ably be within the reach of many educators the world over, including 
developing countries. The basic problem at present is to train teams who 
will be able to introduce these innovations into their school systems. 


Microteaching in other settings. Ivey (1968, 1972) has applied micro- 
teaching procedures to counsellor training. He tested the effectiveness of 
this microcounselling in training for three skills of great importance in 
any counselling situation; “attending behaviour, Rogerian reflection of 
feeling, and summarisation of feeling.” He found the method sufficiently 
effective to suggest that many more counselling skills could be developed, 
and suggests that “the microteaching and microcounselling framework 
may be the means by which the developing skills of living may be taught". 

Evans and Cooper (Allen and Ryan, 1969) have adopted microteaching 
procedures in two workshops designed to train Peace Corps personnel. 
These procedures seemed to facilitate better training results and the 
attitudes of trainees were favourable. 

Jason (1967) has used basic microteaching procedure in medical edu- 
cation. Third-year medical students interviewed patients in a simulated 
doctor's reception room. The "patients" were trained to perform various 
roles. Interviews were taped and brought to the class for analysis and, 
after incorporating suggestions, were then tried again by the same student. 
Model tapes of doctor-patient relationships were developed. 

The above are but a few examples of fields in which microteaching and 
video recorders have been used; it is in fact capable of use wherever a need 
to shape behaviour is felt. 


Conclusion 

The microteaching innovation lies in the establishment of specific 
educational laboratories, rather than in the designation of regular schools 
as laboratories, with the many limitations they impose on experiment. The 
micro-concept is based on long-established learning theory which today 
underlies programmed learning and computer assisted instructions. It is 
assumed that learning is more effective if a complex skill is divided into 
its components and learned step by step before it is undertaken as a whole. 
Other concepts of learning theory such as feedback, reinforcement, or 
extinction were also adopted in the microteaching procedure. Observa- 
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tional learning through a “model” is another example of well-established 
educational theory and practice. 

As is the case with many innovations, microteaching too has both its 
strong and sometimes over-zealous supporters and its critics. Several 
pertinent questions about microteaching and its future were raised at a 
microteaching conference at the University of Massachusetts. Earl Seid- 
man (1969) is greatly disturbed by the fact that microteaching is strongly 
influenced by behaviouristic psychology, “microteaching trains teachers 
to perform in ways those who are running the program think is good. . .. 
Are we involved in a program which trains rather than educates?” Seid- 
man is alarmed that such great emphasis is being put on training in teach- 
ing skills which “presupposes the idea that the teacher's role is to control 
the students and to direct the class... If we treat our interns mechanisti- 
cally, how will they treat their students?" 

It should be stressed that microteaching is only intended to be one as- 
pect of a teacher education programme. It is not intended as a substitute 
for a theoretical foundation in the teacher training programme. It corrects 
unevenness between the over-emphasis on theory and the neglect of 
effective practice. Practice in a microteaching laboratory begins with the 
basic teaching skills, but it should not stop there; it should provide the 
teacher with opportunities to learn and practice ‘‘clusters’’ of basic skills, 
high-order skills and instructional decision-making. Only those who have 
mastered the basic skills can freely engage in exercises of high-order skills 
and instructional decision-making. 

The present status of microteaching was succinctly summed up by 
Allen and Ryan in 1969 and is still relevant today: “The questions that 
are raised by microteaching, at least at this point in its evolution, far 
exceed the answers it has been able to supply. Microteaching currently 
has the same promise and the same danger that newly-devised research 
and training techniques have always had: the promise of opening entirely 
new avenues, prospectives and alternatives to human exploration; the 
danger of locking too early on the first alternative which arose purely out 
of chance and convenience". 


NOTE 


1 A few examples of different approaches to the use of microteaching in a teacher 
education programme are being carried out at the University of Chicago (Guelcher 
etal., 1970) ; the Technion in Israel (Perlberg et al., 1972); at the University College 
of Rhodesia (Grego; , 1971); in Germany at the Center for New Learning ‘Methods 
of the University of Tübingen (Zifreund, 1972; Brenner and Bühler, 1972; Krumm, 
1972), in Osnabruck P , 1972), Reutlingen (Wagner, 72) and Schwäbisch 
Gmünd (Heilig, 1972); in Sweden at Malmö (Bierschenk, 1972) and Göteborg 
(Brusling, 1972); in Scotland at the University of Stirling (Perrott and Duthie, 


1969, 1970; Perrott, 1967, 1972); in England at the University of Liverpool (Beattie 

and Teather, 1972; Teather, 1972), at Eastbourne College of Education and at 

Sussex University (Britton and Leith, 1971); im Northern Ireland at the New 

of Ulster Alcese and Unwin, 1971); in Australia (Turney, 1970; 

and Hatton, 1971); in New Zealand at the University of Ger 
(Nuthall, 1972) and in Belgium at the University of Litge (de Landsheere, 1971 
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MICROTEACHING 
von ARYE PERLBERG 


Microteaching, ein jüngst entwickeltes Verfahren für die Lehrerbildung, bietet 
ein neues Modell für die Verbesserung des Unterrichts. Es wurde 1963 an der Stan- 
ford Universitat entwickelt in der Absicht, viele Unzulänglichkeiten der her- 
kémmlichen Lehrerbildungsprogramme überwinden und das Verständnis des Lehr- 
und Lernprozesses vertiefen zu helfen. Es handelt sich hierbei um eine Labortech- 
nik, durch die die Komplexität des normalen Klassenunterrichts wesentlich verein- 
facht wird. Der Kursteilnehmer unterrichtet eine Klasse von drei bis fünf Schülern. 
Die Dauer des Unterrichts wird bis zu fünf oder fünfzehn Minuten herabgesetzt 
und in der Regel wird nur eine bestimmte Fertigkeit wie das Vortragen, die Frage- 
technik, das Leiten einer Diskussion, die Anwendung von pädagogischen Hilfs- 
mitteln usw geübt. Die Stunde wird auf Ton- und Videoband aufgezeichnet und der 
Auszubildende kann sich unmittelbar danach hören und sehen. Die Unterrichts- 
stunde wird durch den Kursteilnehmer, seine Betreuer und die Schüler evaluiert und 
anschließend einer anderen Schülergruppe erteilt. Dabei ist dem Auszubildenden 
die Möglichkeit gegeben, visuelle Beispiele von Unterrichtstechniken und -strate- 


gien zu beobachten. 
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Hauptmerkmale des Microteaching sind: das “‘micro’’-Element, die Gelegenheit 
zur Übung in geschützten, jedoch praxisnahen Verhältnissen, die Vermittlung von 
technischen Lehrfähigkeiten, das Rückkoppelungselement und die modellhaften 
Beispiele. Außerdem bietet das Verfahren Gelegenheit zu kontrollierbarer Forschung 
über Lern- und Lehrprozesse. Verschiedene Arten des Microteaching werden in den 
USA und anderen Ländern in allen Stufen der Lehreraus- und -fortbildung ange- 
wendet. 

Basierend auf dem Microteaching hat das Far West Laboratory in Berkeley, 
California Minikurse entwickelt, die als selbsterläuternde Pakete von Ausbildungs- 
mitteln hauptsächlich für die Lehrerfortbildung bestimmt sind und auf die Ver- 
besserung von Unterrichtstechniken und -strategien zielen. Ein anderes innovatives 
Verfahren für die Verbesserung von Befragungstechniken in der Beratung und 
anderen Situationen ist das Microcounselling (Microberatung). Dies sind nur wenige 
Beispiele der Möglichkeiten des Microteachings als Ausbildungsverfahren. 


LE MICROTEACHING 
par ARYE PERLBERG 


Le “microteaching”’, procédé de formation des enseignants récemment élaboré, 
offre un nouveau modéle pour améliorer l'enseignement. Il a été élaboré en 1963 à 
l’université de Stanford pour résoudre de nombreuses imperfections des programmes 
traditionnels relatifs à la formation des enseignants et pour accroitre la compréhen- 
sion du processus enseignement-étude. Il s'agit d'une technique de laboratoire dans 
laquelle l'on simplifie les complexités de l'enseignement normal donné en classe. 
L'étudiant enseigne à une classe de trois à cinq éléves, et la legon — dont la durée 
réduite est de cinq à quinze minutes environ — est utilisée en général pour pratiquer 
une aptitude particuliére d'enseignement telle que: exposer le cours, questionner les 
éléves, mener une discussion, utiliser des auxiliaires pédagogiques, etc. La legon est 
enregistrée sur bande vidéo et audio, et l'étudiant s'écoute et se voit à la suite de 
l'enregistrement. La lecon est évaluée par l'étudiant, ses examinateurs et les éléves, 
et est ensuite enseignée à un autre groupe d’éléves. Au cours du procédé, l'étudiant 
peut observer des modéles visuels d'aptitudes et des stratégies d'enseignement. 

Les principales caractéristiques du microteaching sont: le microélément, les bases 
d'une pratique süre, les aptitudes techniques de l'enseignement, l'élément feedback 
et les modeles. Il fournit également des occasions de recherches contrôlées dans 
l'enseignement et l'étude. Diverses formes des techniques du microteaching sont 
utilisées actuellement aux EU et dans d'autres pays, dans la formation d'ensei- 
gnants à tous les niveaux, dans la formation scolaire ou en cours de fonctions. 

S'appuyant sur le microteaching, le laboratoire Far West de Berkeley, Californie, 
a élaboré les minicours qui sont des ensembles auto-explicatifs d'équipement et 
d'ouvrages de formation. Ces minicours seront utilisées principalement dans les 
programmes pour les enseignants en cours de fonctions; ils visent à améliorer les 
aptitudes et stratégies de l'enseignement. Le “microcounselling”’ est un autre pro” 
cédé innovateur pour améliorer les aptitudes de l'interview dans le counselling et 
autres situations. Ces procédés ne représentent que quelques exemples de la valeur 
du microteaching comme technique de formation. 


TOWARD THE DEVELOPMENT OF A COMPUTER-ASSISTED 
TEACHER TRAINING SYSTEM (CATTS) 


Metvyn I. SEMMEL, Indiana University 


This brief communication outlines an approach for applying computer technology 
to teacher training and the study of teacher-pupil interactive behavior. While part 
of the discussion will project into the future, prototype developments and research 
activities have already been conducted by the author and his associates (Semmel, 
1968; Semmel, Olson and Weiske, 1971), and are being continued at the Center for 
Innovation in Teaching the Handicapped (CITH) at Indiana University.! Space 
does not permit detailed description of these developments, but further information 
can be secured from the author. 


Overview: Toward Developing a Shill Oriented Training Program 

While teacher training programs differ in their emphasis on developing appropri- 
ate teaching skills, there appears to be widespread agreement on the importance of 
practicum experiences in the training process. However, providing trainees with an 
opportunity to teach in a practicum environment without appropriate feedback does 
not insure the acquisition of specific teaching skills any more than do lectures or 
discussions in a university methods course, 

The process of acquiring appropriate teaching skills is defined by the ability of 
trainees to effectively discriminate, generate, and evaluate behaviors, patterns, and 
teaching environments (Hunt, 1971). The task for training programs is to teach 
adults (i.e., train teachers) to demonstrate specific teaching skills. Specification of 
training objectives should make it possible to test empirically the hypothesis that 
learning new teaching skills, in turn, facilitates pupil learning (Rosenshine, 1970, a, 
b, c; LeBaron, 1969). 


teacher training programmes in which it is assumed that feedback must follow 
measurement of results, which in turn must follow training procedures. On the 
other hand, results and feedback could be achieved concurrently with training. How- 
ever, there are obviously a number of practical problems in achieving concurrent 
feedback. The measurement of the effects of training has traditionally taken place 
after the observation of trainee performance — it has generally required the playback 
of a recording, then summarizing and analyzing the results of past performance, Such 
feedback usually consists of summative procedures. 


1 Thes h and development activities are currently sup] rted, in part, 
through à erant On ER the U.S. Office of Education, Bureau for the 
Education of Handicapped Children, Division of Research, Washington, D.C. 
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The Importance of Immediate Feedback 

Can a trainee utilize knowledge of results while he simultaneously attempts to 
practice specific teaching skills ? The work reviewed by Broadbent (1958), Swets and 
Kristofferson (1970), and others, offers some theoretical and empirical support for 
the contention that the human adult can receive and process simultaneous multiple 
messages. 

Heinrich and McKeegan (1969) reported that discrepancies between teachers’ 
beliefs about how they were acting and how observers perceived the acts were less 
pronounced when subjects received concurrent immediate supervisory feedback as 
compared to delayed feedback about their teaching behavior. The concurrent im- 
mediate feedback condition was delivered by the supervisor who raised color-coded 
cards in the classroom. 

Reddy (1968) demonstrated that trainees who received immediate supervisory 
feedback through a dictaphone earplug device improved significantly in empa- 
thic skills than those who received either delayed or no feedback. Spaulding 
(1971) similarly reported that in-service teachers who received a variety of feedback 
experiences showed greatest improvements under a condition employing immediate 
feedback during classroom instruction. The immediate feedback from the observer 
was transmitted by means of a wireless audio receiver and ear speaker. 

The importance of immediate feedback in the learning process has been well doc- 
umented. Tasks involving verbal and motor skills appear to be facilitated through 
the immediacy with which feedback can be provided (Bourne, 1957; Greenspoon 
and Foreman, 1956). Some workers have goneso faras to contend that feedback might 
well be the “strongest” and “most important” variable involved in learning and 
performance (Bilodeau and Bilodeau, 1961). 

Hence, the human learner may be viewed as a self-regulating cybernetic system 
who relies on feedback in his efforts to maintain goal-directed behavior (Smith and 
Smith, 1966; Semmel, 1968). The more rapidly the learner can receive feedback, the 
more rapidly he can be expected to modify his behavior in the direction of dis- 
cernible objectives — and thus, increase his efficiency in the acquisition of teaching 


skills. 


Observation Systems in Teacher Training Programs 

A number of observation-coding systems have been developed by educators in- 
terested in describing relevant classroom interactions (Simon and Boyer, 1970; 
Medley and Mitzel, 1963). When trainees are encouraged to favor one subset of be- 
haviors from the categories defining the system, it may be said that a program has 
established specific behavioral objectives. If trainee performace is systematically 
observed and these codified behaviors are fed back to trainees, the system may be 
thought of as being a functional teacher-training tool (Amidon, 1970; Bondi, 1970; 
Flanders, 1970). 

Existing systems vary greatly in their specificity of teaching behaviors. Some 
focus on the affective climate of the classroom (Flanders, 1970), while others focus 
on the cognitive demands made by the teachers (Lynch and Ames, 1971), teacher 
control behaviors (Fink and Semmel, 1971), teaching strategies (Bellack, Kliebard, 
Hyman and Smith, 1966), non-verbal behaviors (Galloway, 1968), and a host of 
other interactive behaviors. These systems have an intrinsic appeal to teacher edu- 
cators. They (a) establish a set of operationally defined behavioral objectives for the 
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trainee; (b) generally suggest an implicit set of training procedures leading to direct 
practicum experiences for trainees; and (c) generally provide a set of ground rules 
which permit reliable measurement of trainee progress. 

While suited to the requirements of a skill-oriented training program, observation 
systems are subject to limitations as operational training tools. They require ex- 
tensive time commitments on the part of trainers who, after assisting trainees in 
discriminating operational objectives, must observe, code, summarize, analyze, and 
subsequently feed back the results to trainees. 


Exploiting Computer Technology in Teacher Education 
Since the utility of observation-coding-feedback systems is limited by the tedium 

imposed by data reduction procedures and the resulting delay of feedback to train- 

ees, it would appear that there is a need to explore a skill-oriented teacher training 
system which meets the following criteria: 

- permits the adoption and/or generation of a broad spectrum of observable 
teacher and/or pupil behaviors — to be defined within the context of any system 
of N mutually exclusive categories of behaviors. 

- permits the continuous and instantaneous observation, coding, analysis, and 
feedback of relevant training information to the trainee while he is teaching — 
with feedback delivered through some meaningful auditory or visual source within 
the teaching environment. 

- permits the utilization of automatic analytic techniques for the continuous, 
rapid synthesis and description of relevant behaviors, patterns, and environ- 
ments — while maintaining both the frequency and duration of behaviors, as well 
as their sequential relationships. 

— permits the rapid cumulative storage and retrieval of all training sessions for any 
one trainee or group of trainees who use the system. 

One of the most promising means for meeting the above criteria is through the 
exploitation of "real-time" computer technology. What follows is a brief description 
of a prototype Computer-Assisted Teacher Training System (CATTS) which is 
currently under development at our laboratory. 

CATTS is conceptualized as a closed-loop cybernetic system capable of producing 
continuous immediate feedback of relevant teacher-pupil interaction data to the 
trainee in the classroom, so that modification of behavior can be realized through 
regulatory teaching moves in accordance with predetermined objectives. 

The prototype CATTS configuration presently consists of three interdependent 
stations: Teaching Station, Observation-Coding Station, and Analysis-Encoding 
Station. Figure 1 illustrates this configuration. 


Teaching Station. The Teaching Station consists of a classroom or classrooms which 
can accommodate a feedback device. The device is installed so that the trainee ob- 
tains information without interference with on-going classroom activity. The feed- 
back display may be either visual or auditory in nature, controlled either directly by 
the computer or indirectly through external display hardware. : ; 

Current developments permit the delivery of a variety of visual displays to the 
Teaching Station. Visual feedback can be provided through closed-circuit televised 
images of a cathode-ray tube display under direct computer control, or an external 
device which displays feedback information by changing light patterns, or x-y 
chart recordings (Semmel, 1968; Semmel et al., 1971, Van Every, 1970). 
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FIGURE | 


Schematic Diagram of Concept Arrangement of CATTS Stations 
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Instantaneous auditory CATTS feedback will be available in the near future. We 
plan to link our computer to an audio tape recorder head, capable of moving rapidly 
across a tape of pre-recorded messages containing feedback relevant to specific 
teaching behaviors and patterns. For example, if teacher talk (as computed from a 
number of behavioral categories) exceeded a predetermined criterion, the computer 
could automatically "direct" the tape head to locate the message which says, “Try 
reducing teacher talk, and increase pupil participation." While teaching, the trainee 
would receive the message via a wireless, transistorized, audio receiver with earplug 
speaker. 

Observation-Coding Station. The Observation-Coding Station provides the link 
between the events occurring in the classroom and the computer analysis of these 
events, A trained observer codes classroom events consisting of N categories of 
behavior. Observation may take place within the classroom itself, within an ob- 
servation booth, or through a closed circuit television connection. The coding termi- 
nal used to input observation data consists of ten mechanical pushbuttons mounted 
on a metal box — a configuration similar to a touch-tone telephone. These buttons 
interface directly with the computer. 

The current system can accept a three-stage classification scheme with a maxi- 
mum of 15 different codes per stage. Hence, we are able to record, in addition to 
categories and subcategories, the interactions between teachers and specific pupils. 

Analysis-Encoding Station. This station consists of a small computer (PDP-12) and 
the associated hardware required for the on-line processing of coded input data 
which is transmitted from the Observation-Coding Station. Presently, our computer 
can simultaneously process input data from 3 different classrooms. In the near 
future it will be capable of processing input from as many as 12 classrooms — 
simultaneouly accepting data from more than one type of observation system. 

The computer system also controls the display devices used in the teaching 
stations and provides for hard-copy printout, storage, and transfer of the analyzed 
data. The teleprinter console allows the operator to select any specific CATTS pro- 
gram or option that will satisfy the objectives of the trainer and/or trainee. It also 
provides hard-copy printouts for inspectionimmediately following the training session 
which can be used as ‘‘delayed feedback” and can be stored for later analysis. It 
should be noted that the use of the term delayed feedback in the present context is 
generally defined as immediate feedback by most teacher-trainers (Baker, 1970) who 
do not use computers for feedback. 

The duration of behaviors and their order and time of occurrence can be recorded 
in the computer's memory, and subsequently on paper-punch tape or magnetic 
tape for analysis. With CATTS we can collect a continuous data record of classroom 
events, allowing analysis of duration of behaviors, as well as analysis of patterns or 
Chains consisting of many behavior categories. Hence, rapid description and analysis 
of a continuous sequential vector of observation data can be analyzed and fed back 
to trainees (Collet and Semmel, 1971). i 

In summary, it can be seen that the translation of the closed-loop cybernetic 
Principle is achieved through the prototype CATTS by using a human observer- 
coder as the interface between the events in a classroom and a computer. Behavior 
in the Teaching Station is observed in the Observation-Coding Station and trans- 
mitted to the Analysis-Encoding Station. In a matter of microseconds, the computer 
summarizes, analyzes, stores, and continuously feeds back relevant information 
directly to the trainee in the classroom. The system also provides a comprehensive 
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print-out of the analysis of all variables coded in the observation of the classroom 
transactions which may be used as summative feedback following a training session 
or stored for subsequent recall or analysis. 


Preliminary Research and Demonstrations with CATTS 


CATTS is but a kitten. Hence, many modifications have yet to be implemented 
through research and demonstration projects. Obviously, the most pertinent 
question is whether the system has the capability for developing and modifying 
specific teaching skills. 

Four preliminary investigations were completed by the writer’s students at the 
University of Michigan during 1969. Schmitt (1969) and Kreider (1969) studied the 
effects of CATTS on trainees aspiring to teach the mentally retarded. Schmitt focuss- 
ed on increasing trainees’ use of broad questioning behavior and reducing the fre- 
quency of binary questions in a class for the educable mentally retarded (EMR). 
Kreider, on the other hand, attempted to increase trainees’ use of pupil ideas in a 
class for EMR pupils. Kreider’s results offered only limited support for CATTS train- 
ing effects. However, with a limited number of subjects and training trials, Schmitt's 
findings were very encouraging. Her results indicated that CATTS trainees spent 
significantly more time asking broad questions than did control trainees, and 
also revealed a positive relationship between teachers’ use of broad questions and 
the production of broad responses (multiple word utterances) by the retarded pupils. 

Weaver (1969) studied how preconceived expectations about EMR children 
affected the modification of trainees’ use of pupil ideas. The results did not unequi- 
vocally support the superiority of CATTS feedback, although CATTS subjects did 
demonstrate greater gains when compared to trainees who received a delayed feed- 
back condition. 

Additional support for the efficacy of CATTS was reported by Van Every (1970) 
who brought the system out of the laboratory and into a practicum environment. 
A remote telephone line was used to communicate between a speech clinic training 
site and our CATTS laboratory. Observations of therapists in training were coded 
in the clinical setting and transmitted by telephone line to our computer. The feed- 
back provided to trainees by the computer was delivered through an event recorder 
which traced a pattern, representing the training objectives, on a moving belt of 
paper within the clinical setting. The results clearly revealed a significant increase 1n 
the use of social reinforcement (SR) patterns of trainees who received CATTS feed- 
back when compared to a contrast group. Learning curves revealed increments for all 
trainees in the use of SR modeling patterns, but CATTS trainees improved signifi- 
cantly more than “no-CATTS” trainees. Van Every's work has demonstrated the 
feasibility of eventually moving CATTS into public school classrooms for in-service 
training opportunities. The cost-effectiveness of such a system might be improved 
considerably through the eventual use of transponders on communication satellites 
(Jamison, Ball and Potter, 1971) and other promising technological developments 
(Jamison, Fletcher, Suppes and Atkinson, 1971). 

The prototype system on which the initial CATTS studies were executed has been 
further developed and expanded in our new laboratory at Indiana University. 
Several investigations are currently underway within the context of a Special Edu- 
cation teacher training program. The impact of CATTS feedback conditions on the 
behavior of trainees is being systematically studied under both classroom and 
simulated (role playing) conditions. Preliminary results of our current work, to- 
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gether with indications from earlier research are encouraging. The future utility 


trolled studies of its effect on trainee skill acquisition and on the ability of the 
system to assist trainees in the generation of those teaching patterns and environ- 
ments that optimize pupil growth. We are confident that with creative application 
of cybernetic principles and continuous development of the available technology, a 
cost-effective CATTS system can be realized in the near future, 
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It is not so very long ago that reviewers of research on teaching effectiveness took 
Stock and recommended that classrooms would have to be observed systematically 
if significant knowledge and understanding of teaching and its effects were to be 
had. Within the last few years, another generation of reviewers has been taking 
Stock of research which has implemented that recommendation, for in the interven- 
ing period some hundreds of observational studies have been conducted and more 
than a hundred different observational systems applied, This latest stock-taking has 
revealed that the promise thought to underlie the original recommendation has 
been far from fulfilled. Consequently, the status of observational studies of the 
classroom is currently being debated. 

Some of the criticisms made are that the conceptual frameworks of many in- 
vestigators have been too narrow, that too much dependence has been placed on 
live observation of teacher verbal behaviour, when full justice to the complexity 
of classroom events demends the analysis of recordings of both verbal and non-ver- 
bal behaviour of both teachers and pupils, that many potentially significant relation- 
ships have been insufficiently explored, and that the development of a technical 
language appropriate to new concepts is sorely needed. 

This book reports a study which is important because the above criticisms apply 
to it less than to almost any other study of classrooms. In their classification of 79 
Observational instruments, Simon and Boyer (1970) distinguished among several 
domains of behaviour to which categories of the various instruments applied. The 
system used by Adams and Biddle was the only one containing categories applying 
in every domain. Thus, it is probably the broadest based system yet devised. The 
study was one of the first two or three to analyse video-tape recordings of classrooms, 
thus having access to both verbal and non-verbal behaviour of teachers and pupils. 
It might well be the only study to date to report significant differences in classroom 
behaviour according to sex and age of teacher and location in the classroom. The 
study is also one of the few to go to some trouble to develop a technical language 
(not a jargon) that is relatively free of unwanted connotations arising from common 
usage in other contexts. 

Theauthors set out to study "the transactional process" of classroom communi- 
cations. They established an initial broad dichotomy between the function and 
Structure aspects of classroom events. Within the former were included communi- 
cations about scheduled subject matter, conventional and exhortatory utterances 
in the socio-emotional domain, and communications about classroom organization. 
These three categories were thought to be exhaustive of the types of content communi- 
cated. Each type of content could be conveyed in any one of three modes. The 
“information dissemination” mode pertained to all communications concerned with 
information. The “intellectualization”” mode dealt with communications involving 
the higher cognitive processes, while the “operation” mode applied to such processes 
. as singing, reciting and painting. 
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Structure aspects included social grouping (central group, peripheral group, 
residual group), position (teacher or student), role (emitter, audience, target) and 
location in the classroom. 

Thus, a particular communication might be coded to be about substantive factual 
information emitted by the teacher standing at the front centre of the room to a 
target pupil located in the back left corner while the rest of the class were the audi- 
ence attending as a central group. 

As if the wealth of potential findings involving the occurrence and inter-relation- 
ships of these variables were not enough to satisfy even the most inquisitive of class- 
room researchers, analyses were also made according to grade level (Grades I, VI and 
XI), subject area (social studies and arithmetic/mathematics), sex and age of 
teacher. 

One of the advantages of the comprehensive conceptual framework of the study 
was that it provided scope for testing anew earlier findings by others as well as dis- 
covering new ones. Thus, some further evidence was produced that classrooms tend 
to be emotionally barren, predominantly concerned with “low-level” thought, 
dominated by the teacher and, for pupils, places where watching and listening are the 
main activities. Among the more easily expressed new findings were the following: 
1, The classrooms of male teachers used more information dissemination about 

scheduled subject matter and social relationships than female teachers’ class- 
rooms, while the latter featured more intellectualization about organizational 
matters, 

2. The classrooms of younger teachers devoted more time to information about 
social relationships, while older teachers’ classrooms gave more emphasis to in- 
formation about scheduled subject matter. 

3. More use was made of central groups in social studies than in mathematics and 
pupils were emitters more often in social studies than in mathematics. However, 
more information about social relationships was communicated in mathematics 
classes. 

4. Grade I classrooms spent more time on operations (e.g., singing, reciting) than 
Grades VI or XI. Grade VI classrooms spent more time exchanging information 
about social relationships than the others, Grade XI classrooms spent more time 
intellectualizing about scheduled subject matter than the others. 

5. The pupils most likely to be actively involved in the classroom communication 
system are those up and down the centre line of the classroom. 

Some of the findings will strike the reader as more educationally significant than 
others, but, really, there is little empirical justification for a selection. The judge- 
ment might well depend on the ease with which findings can be accommodated with- 
in our limited existing conceptual structures and our impressionistically based as- 
sumptions about teaching effectiveness. Certainly, the book provides little by way 
of a theoretical orientation, but in these still early days of attempts to develop a 
science of teaching the generation of concepts and the gathering of descriptive data 
are essential, especially if they issue from an integrated framework as provided in 
this book. 

This reviewer has found the book particularly valuable in introducing under- 
graduate students to the field of classroom interaction research because of the com- 

` prehensiveness of its conceptual framework and because it is outside the main 
currents where unwarranted commitments to limited positions are common. 
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The book is all the more impressive because of the way in which it is written and 
presented. Illustrations are particularly clear and attractive. 


M. J. DuxxiN, Macquarie University. 


AMIDON, E. J., and Houcn, J. B., Interaction Analysis: Theory, Re- 
search and Application. Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1969. pp. 402. 


This collection of 30 articles brings together a number of important contributions 
to the study of classroom interaction. Particularly useful is the first part which in- 
cludes early work by investigators such as Anderson (1939), Lewin, Lippitt and White 
(1939), Withall (1949), Bales (1951) and Flanders (1951 onwards). Here are articles 
which are central in importance, though often elusive. They have found their way 
into the research lore, and yet tend to be quoted at second hand. It would be easy to 
continue quoting their findings uncritically, and forget the caveats which ought to 
accompany them. 

Anderson's work, for example, though relatively sophisticated in both concept 
and execution, never really came to grips with questions of cause and effect, though 
in later work teachers were followed through with different groups of children, and 
one is left to question whether dominative teacher behaviour is the cause of domi- 
nation amongst children or the response to it. Lewin, Lippitt and White's work on 
the other hand must be seen against the historical background of the time, when, 
with a global war against fascism in process, the pressures were strong for democracy 
to “win”, In addition this study has led to inferences which are not justified in the 
light of the procedures. The setting was a boys’ club not a school, the activities were 
creative ones such as mask-making, the groups consisted of five boys not thirty, 
so that assumptions about teacher behaviour in classrooms within the normal school 
framework must be made with care. 

The i1 articles in the second part are concerned with interaction analysis as a 
research tool. Almost all the studies use the Flanders system or modifications of it, 
and hence concentrate on verbal interaction. The Flanders system is rightly popular 
as a research tool. It is ingenious, economical, and very appropriate for certain 
types of lesson, or at least for some parts of almost all lessons. Modifications by 
Amidon and Hunter (1966) and Hough (1966) enable the investigator to focus more 
exactly on particular facets of classroom exchanges, such as pupil talk or teacher 
questioning. Yet some criticism must be made of the general tone of the studies in 
this section, though this in no sense means they are of poor quality. 

There is, for example, the unsubstantiated assumption that verbal behaviour is 
highly correlated with other kinds of behaviour and hence comprises an adequate 
sample of all behaviour. Though there are procedures for adapting the systems there 
is perhaps too great an emphasis on formal kinds of teaching, which might mean that 
an observer has to stop tallying when small group work begins, and thus only cer- 
tain kinds of interactions will be reported. Role-playing as a device has an appeal 
because it enables teacher style to be manipulated, and because it can be measured 
quantitatively using one of the systems. Yet it can also lead to grotesque caricature, 
as in the Amidon and Flanders (1961) study of dependence-prone students where the 
role-players used as high as 15 per cent criticism and 33 per cent praise and accep- 
tance of ideas, both far in excess of totals usually found in field research. 
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The third part of this collection, containing a further 13 articles, is of special in- 
terest to those engaged in the training of bothexperiencedand inexperienced teachers. 
Reported here are investigations into the effects of training in interaction analysis 
on pre-service teachers and co-operating teachers, and the use of the technique to 
measure instructor style and its effects in in-service training. In this section the 
samples of teachers studied are usually adequate, and the research procedures sound 
but stereotyped, with heavy use of the Flanders system and its modifications, the 
Rokeach Scale of Dogmatism and the Teaching Situation Reaction Test. Neverthe- 
less there is much of value, and one’s understanding of factors influencing behaviour 
change and the nature of behaviour change is considerably broadened. Flanders’ 
own contribution, an analytical description of certain micro-paradigms represent- 
ing critical teacher behaviour, is particularly incisive and illuminating. 

In general this collection is of great interest and practical value to all engaged in 
classroom research or the training and education of teachers. Individually the res- 
pective contributions are sometimes open to criticism on methodological or other 
grounds, and the book as a whole represents a particular school of research which is, 
it might be argued, in danger of becoming repetitious in its style of research procedure. 
Nevertheless the editors have performed a considerable service in bringing together 
both the seminal earlier studies and the more recent investigations into classroom 
interaction. 

E. C. Wnacc, Exeter University 


Barnes, D.; BRITTON, J.; Rosen, H., Language, the Learner and the 
School. Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1971. pp. 168 30 p. 

NUTHALL, G. and LAWRENCE, P., Thinking in the Classroom. Welling- 
ton: New Zealand Council for Educational Research, 1965. pp. 60. 


Both of these books make a significant contribution to our understanding of 
teaching and especially of the role language plays in the secondary classroom. Ad- 
mittedly, both publications only deal with teaching as it is (although Barnes et al., 
present a charter for language in the school), but they introduce, too, concepts and 
methods of analysis which can be used, or adapted for use, by teachers. Though the 
focus of the authors, in common with many other studies of the past decade, is 
limited to language behaviour, their analyses and insights will sensitize teachers to 
some of the complexities of verbal discourse in lessons. 

Thinking in the Classroom is much more specific, concise and limited in its objec- 
tives than Language, the Learner and the School, Nuthall and Lawrence admit this, 
but believe their studies are significant because they develop "a method of analyzing 
Classroom discourse that makes it possible to study the nature and quality of 
specific exchanges between teacher and pupils” (p. 30). They build upon the work 
of Smith and Meux in Illinois and introduce a new unit — the incident — for the 
analysis of verbal behaviour. An incident “consists of any question or demand and 
all the subsequent verbal moves which occur up to and including the final response 
to that question or demand” (p. 21). But in addition to introducing the incident, 
Nuthall and Lawrence’s Purposes are to present, clearly and succintly, the techni- 
ques of incident analysis and to show how teachers may be compared, lessons ana- 
lyzed and teacher-pupil interaction involving explanation studied. Barnes ef al., on 
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the other hand, are not as precise and succinct in their presentation. Their unit of 
analysis, for example, is not as rigorously defined as the incident, but they are, 
nevertheless, concerned with language and its effect, and with the relevance of their 
work for teachers. 

Language, the Learner and the School is composed of three parts. In the first section 
Barnes reports on the studies of spoken and written language in twelve lessons which 
occurred in two successive years during pupils’ first term of secondary education, 
Investigators recorded and transcribed tapes of lessons on maths, science, geography 
and history, In addition they supplemented recordings with notes on actions, ges- 
tures, writing and diagrams on the chalkboard and they made photocopies of rele- 
vant passages in text books and pupils’ exercise books. The material was then ana- 
lyzed under five headings; questions asked by the teacher, the participation demand- 
ed of (or allowed to) pupils, the language used in instruction, the language used in 
social control, and the relationship of language to other activities and media. Two 
conclusions, among others, which emerged were that a number of teachers teach "as 
though their tasks were concerned with information rather than thought” (p. 22) 
and that "an enormous amount of talk washes over pupils in lessons" (p. 37). 
Perhaps, a most significant contribution is the analysis of the language used in in- 
struction: the language of secondary education. Even though this analysis was "a 
subjective impression supported by examples” (p. 54) it is, nevertheless, an impor- 
tant attempt to sensitize teachers to a very pervasive problem. Barnes’ analyses make 
interesting reading and the picture he paints of the secondary school is a disturbing 
one. He found the school was one where factual questions predominated, pupils 
seldom generated new sequences of thought, learning appeared to be a passive re- 
ceptive process and where many of the learning tasks were not clearly understood 
by pupils. Certainly, a message which comes through loud and clear is one of a 
great gulf between teacher and pupil with respect to language. 

In the second section of the book Britton, in an anecdotal, descriptive fashion, 
presents a number of exemplars for teachers. His contribution adds a valuable 
dimension to the analytic approach by Barnes. The final segment of the book comes 
asa natural sequel to the others and the pictures they present. The last section deals 
with a language policy for schools and contains clear guidelines for teachers with 
respect to the use of language — talking, writing and reading — in the school. Few 
would cavil with many of the recommendations, but there may be many who would 
ignore them. It may be interesting to conjecture whether, and to what extent, teach- 
ers of mathematics, physics, chemistry, geography and modern languages would 
adopt the following recommendations: 

“1. Many schools activities should be carried out by small groups which can use 
their talk to move towards understanding by means which are not present in the 
normal teacher-directed classroom." 

“5. Room should be found for speculation and fantasy" (p. 163). 

The unique contribution of Thinking in the Classroom lies in two chapters. The 
earlier ones, which pave the way for the discussion in chapters 4 and 5, introduce 
readers to the purpose of the study, the work by Smith and Meux on episodic ana- 
lysis and logical operations, and the early modifications of the Smith and Meux 
technique as attempted at Christchurch. The important chapters 4 and 5 outline the 
use and significance of incident analysis and show how the technique may be 
employed to study the nature of explanation in lessons. Data were obtained from 
tape-recordings and transcripts of lessons in two intermediate schools in New Zea- 
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land. Eighteen complete lessons (8 teachers) — seven in arithmetic, seven in language 
and four in spelling and social studies — provided the basic material, which was later 
supplemented with continuous recordings for two complete days of the classroom 
work of two teachers. The quantity of information obtained made it possible to 
compile a distribution of the relative frequency of different incidents and to dis- 
tinghuish between different types of explanatory ones. 997 questions were classified 
from the first 18 transcripts and only 13 per cent of these were categorized as 
explaining. Fifty one per cent were classified as describing, designating, stating and 
reporting. When the pupils’ responses to explanatory questions were analyzed Nut- 
hall and Lawrence found that three quarters of these "were either descriptions of 
actions or procedures, or descriptions of an aspect or quality of an object or state of 
affairs" (pp 44-45). They believe that this finding could be taken to indicate a 
“tendency of pupils to reduce or distort a question calling for a causal statement ora 
general rule to one calling for a short descriptive answer” and “by the fact that 
some pupils did not perceive the real purpose of the question" (p. 45). Certainly their 
analysis of responses to explanatory questions is a significant feature of their work 
and other research workers will find the eight response categories extremely useful, 
Admittedly, what was done represents only the beginning of a detailed description of 
how explanation is handled in lessons. Nevertheless from these beginnings practical 
outcomes have emerged. One of these is that “pupils need specific guidance in 
recognizing what is implied in explanatory questions" (p. 48). 

Chapter 6 of Thinking in the Classroom contains a succinct summary of the book 
and the two appendices contain details on tape recording and transcribing, and 
examples of incidents and their classification. Certainly, the appendices are very 
helpful additions for young researchers. 

The authors of both books appear to achieve their aims and they have presented 
extremely readable accounts of their work. The manuscripts are clear and logical. 
Thinking in the Classroom will probably have a greater appeal to the research worker, 
while Language, the Learner and the School will have an appeal for teachers. This is 
not meant to imply that the first mentioned book is of no use to teachers or that 
Barnes et al. will be of little value to the researcher. On the contrary, both books con- 
tribute to our understanding of classroom behaviours and they are characteristic 
of a phase in the research and study on classroom processes. Persons interested in 
descriptions of the language behaviour of teachers and pupils will find these two 
publications valuable additions to their library. 


R. P. Tisner, University of Queensland 


BELLACK, ARNO A.; KLIEBARD, HERBERT M.; Hyman, RONALD T.; 
SMITH, FRANKL. Jr.; The Language of the Classroom. New York: Teachers 
College Press, 1966. pp. 274, $4.75. 

HERBERT, JOHN, A System for Analyzing Lessons. New York: Teachers 
College Press, 1967, pp. 131, $3.50. 


The Language of the Classroom and A System for Analyzing Lessons belong to Uu 
genre of research studies done in the early and middle sixties which used direct ob- 
servational techniques to describe classroom events. Both are detailed accounts of 
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systems designed for descriptive purposes. In addition, both are the result of reac- 
tions to the literature on teaching which has tended to be prescriptive and based 
either on theoretical non-tested assumptions about what should occur, or based on 
research performed in psychological laboratories rather than in classroom settings. 

The Bellack et al. work is considered a seminal approach to the description and 
analysis of linguistic behavior of teachers and students. The research team took 
their cue from concepts in the study of language and meaning of the contemporary 
philosophers and psychologists, Ludwig Wittgenstein, Herbert Feigl and Roger 
Brown. In addition, Wittgenstein's metaphor of "language games" was used. Thus, 
the focus of the research study was an attempt to describe linguistic events in the 
classroom in terms of meanings expressed by teachers and students, with classroom 
discourse being viewed as a kind of language game. 

15 social studies teachers and 345 students in seven high schools in the metropo- 
litan New York area participated in the study. All classes were given the same eco- 
nomic textbook and agreed to spend four days as the time for instruction. Students 
were pre-tested and post-tested on a test of knowledge designed by the Bellack re- 
search team to duplicate both the substantive content and the substantive-logical 
processes assumed to be required for adequate mastery of the material in the text. 
Attitude data along with demographic were also collected. Audio tape recordings 
were made of all four class sessions. From these recordings typescripts of each class 
session were produced. 

The Bellack team devised a highly structured and complicated category system 
employing both multiple codings of the same events and subdivisions of major 
categories. Four major categories comprised the basic verbal actions or pedagogical 
moves made by students and teachers. These were labelled in terms of the peda- 
gogical functions they performed in classroom discourse: Structuring or setting the 
context; Soliciting or moves designed to elicit a verbal response; Responding moves 
bearing a reciprocal relationship to soliciting moves and occuring only in relation to 
them and Reacting moves occasioned by structuring, soliciting or responding and serv- 
ing to modify and/or rate what has been said. These moves were further combined 
into cyclical patterns or teaching cycles which made it possible to trace recurrent 
sequences of moves within cycles during the course of instruction. 

Each pedagogical move was further categorized into one of four functionally 
different types of meanings: (a) substantive (content) with associated, (b) substan- 
tive-logical meanings, (c) instructional with associated, (d) instructional-logical 
meanings. These content and logical process categories had further subdivisions 
which enabled the researchers to finely determine the exact content being discussed 
on the precise logical or cognitive level by whom and for what length of time. h 

Bellack’s major concern was to more adequately describe classroom discourse in 
terms of meanings conveyed in language. As such, he succeeded admirably. Perhaps 
the most ingenious research results section ever written (and a most powerful tool in 
consciousness raising with pre-service and in-service teachers) is Chapter Nine, 
“Rules of the Language Game of Teaching”. Carrying the Wittgenstein metaphor 
to its most “delicious” extreme, Bellack presents a not too pretty picture of his fif- 
teen teachers. Thus, we learn, among other things, that the rules of the game of 
teaching call for the teacher to be the structurer, solicitor and reactor with the pupil 
being the responder. It is the teacher who sets the scene, discusses content, Eas 
questions and reacts to responses. The pupil seems to have but one raison d être 5 
namely, to respond when called upon. Further, the “rules” imply that content is 
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almost always present on a fact stating level with little concern for analysis or eva- 
luation. It is not a pretty picture. What emerges is a dull, dull, fact laden, repetitive 
classroom situation. Fortunately, Bellack suggests that these rules should not be 
taken “... as a prescriptive guide to teacher behavior, but rather as a descriptive 
model of what actually occurs in classrooms in the present study” (p. 237). 

What prescriptions may we learn from the Bellack work? Has the complicated 
system for analysis been validated against outside criteria? The research team 
devoted Chapter Eight to “Classroom Variables and Test Results." There were no 
specific variables which were statistically related to pupil achievement or attitude 
change. Taking her cue from this research, this reviewer later combined some of the 
Bellack categories in a multivariate design to show statistically significant relation- 
ships between varieties of logical process categories, moderate number of teaching 
cycles and moderate amounts of teacher structuring with pupil achievement. In 
addition, the Bellack team suggests that the “next step in the study of teaching 
should be to expand the descriptive focus, using the techniques developed in the 
present project to describe not only classroom discourse but also a variety of out- 
comes that might be associated with classroom activity.” (p. 235). 

Whereas the Bellack category system was clearly designed as a complex instru- 
ment to be employed by skilled researchers in their quest of adequate descriptions of 
the classroom, Herbert's descriptive category instrument was designed as a “simple, 
diagnostic system with which they (teachers) can examine their teaching and plan- 
ning of lessons" (p. 1). Six components are presumed to be essential minimum com- 
ponents of a lesson: subject matter, form of subject matter, grouping and location, 
teacher influence, medium, and lesson form. It is Herbert’s belief that a teacher must 
exercise control of all these components and his system is an attempt to focus atten- 
tion on each component with a view to improving the resultant whole, or a lesson. 

One can not find fault with the basic premise that underlies Herbert's thesis; 
that is, teachers do need simple tools to help them plan, execute and evaluate their 
lessons. However, his system seems unnecessarily complicated to this reviewer. One 
wonders how the average teacher would respond to the contention that it is a 
“simple, diagnostic instrument.” One wishes that Herbert had some more evidence 
as to either the validity of the instrument in terms of any outside criteria in addition 
to his own view of what teaching ought to be like, or even some evidence as to 
what happens to teacher and/or pupil behavior when teachers use this approach. 
In fact, one might ask, have any teachers used this particular instrument? His re- 
view of the literature is excellent. His logic seems flawless; however, we have, as he 
himself suggests, been fooled before. Where are any research results? Unfortunately, 
no data are provided. 7 

Reviewing the research on “The Use of Direct Observation to Study Teaching’ 
for the soon-to-be published Second Handbook of Research on Teaching, this reviewer 
and her colleague, Barak Rosenshine of the University of Illinois, suggest that the 
decade of the sixties brought with it over 300 easily identifiable category and rating 
systems designed for research in the classroom. Most of these have been used 
to describe the classroom, either for purposes of complex research analyses or for use 
with teachers. Far too few have been validated against any outside criteria, eS- 
pecially those concerned with pupil growth measures. It is time that serious students 
of the classroom scene heed the Bellack et al. advice and begin relating classroom 
events to pupil outcome measures. Careful correlational and experimental studies 
designed to relate classroom events, pupil outcome measures and curriculum ob- 
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jectives need to be mounted in order to validate category systems and their cate- 
gories. Much research needs to be done before prescriptions for teacher behavior may 
be asserted with any assurance. Is any one system a better predictor of teacher 
effectiveness than any other system or is any system better able to analyze the 
classroom than a teacher's own "hunch"? Only after correlational/experimental 
research is done will we be able to evaluate which simple system is best for any one 
teacher to use or which complex system is most appropriate for the study of specific 
classroom situations. We thank Bellack ef al. and Herbert for their efforts, epitomiz- 
ing the extremes of the descriptive systems of the sixties. We wait impatiently 
for evidence of correlational and experimental studies using these and other instru- 
ments of observation. We hope that these studies will epitomize the research of the 
seventies. 

Norma F. Furst, Temple University, Philadelphia 


FLANDERS, NED. A., Analyzing Teaching Behavior. Reading, Mass, ` 
Addison-Wesley, 1970. pp. 448 


This volume will be of particular value to curriculum builders because the theme 
has definite implications for curriculum design. It is based on the premise that teach- 
ing consists in part of verbalizations that can be reliably categorized. Flanders be- 
lieves that once an individual learns how to categorize verbalizations he can learn 
to manipulate them to achieve desired goals. Classroom observation systems such 
as the Flanders' Interaction Analysis Categories (FIAC) system can be functional 
in influencing theories of instruction. This system helps teachers to propose, evaluate, 
and modify teaching strategies. Coding classroom verbal interaction gives informa- 
tion about the effect of teaching styles on pupil behavior. In a pragmatic fashion, 
the book presents a comprehensive review of research related to interaction analysis. 

The author attempts to acquaint the reader with new tools for analyzing beha- 
vior. He offers his system as a possible classroom observation instrument and sug- 
gests that the reader make appropriate modifications of the tool to fit his own parti- 
cular circumstance. The time and energy required to use this system are greater 
than that required for many other classroom. observation techniques, but such an 
investment may yield great rewards. Flanders proposes that teachers become in- 
volved in reviewing their classroom behavior and that they use the FIAC system as 
one means of introspection. The FIAC system attempts to differentiate between res- 
ponse and initiation for both teacher and pupil talk. Flanders points to the value 
of assessing the initiative-response balance of classroom interaction in reviewing 
the verbal environment of the classroom and introduces a number of ratios to achieve 
this goal. One section of this work, a matrix upon which behavior is plotted, offers 
the reader a viable way of interpreting behavior and is particularly helpful to the 
classroom teacher. The matrix gives the teacher an overview of what verbalizations 
actually occurred in the classroom. Expected behavior can be computed by using 
a simple formula, and then can be compared to observed behavior. Extended inter- 
pretations can be made from the comparison. . 

Some of the most stimulating sections of the book focus on time lines, multiple 
Coding, subscripting, and computer assisted feedback. The time line approach to 
coding teacher and pupil behavior provides a visual estimate of the proportion of 
time during which the teacher initiates and the pupils respond or vice versa. The 
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time line approach to plotting behavior gives a more practical method for using 
interaction analysis in the classroom than does the use of the matrix. Time lines 
also give temporal sequences of behavior while the matrix does not yield this in- 
formation. However, the matrix offers interpretations not possible with the time line. 
The section on multiple coding, although somewhat complex, is most intriguing. 
The author attempts to show how multiple coding with category clusters might 
make up an ideal feedback instrument. 

Another section of the book describes how to subscript the FIAC system thus 
helping the reader learn to adapt coding procedures to a wide range of purposes and 
problems. Suggesting possibilities of using computers to offer comprehensive feed- 
back about teacher and pupil behavior, Flanders describes ways the computer is 
being used currently to help analyze teaching behavior and suggests ways computers 
might be used in the future. This is the most stimulating part of the book. 

The utility of each chapter is dependent upon the sophistication of the reader. 
Although a number of chapters are written in terms too technical for readers not 
acquainted with interaction analysis to comprehend, the early chapters help the 
novice understand the fundamentals of the topic before moving to a more complex 
phase. The book is in advance of its time and a very positive contribution to the field. 


GEORGE A. JEFFS, Clark County School District, Las Vegas 


Hupems, BRICE B., The Instructional Process. Chicago: Rand McNally 
& Company, 1971. pp. 275 


Anyone who tried to offer a research based course on teaching ten years ago would 
have had great trouble providing students with suitable and accessible reading 
materials. Research reports of sufficient calibre had hardly reached the scholarly 
journals and attempts to integrate concepts and findings were almost nonexistent. 
Fortunately, the situation has gradually eased over the last decade with the publi- 
cation of several books of readings and some text-books. But the latter, in particular, 
have been far from adequate. Often they have not been research based at all and 
yet have presumed to prescribe things for student teachers to do. Nevertheless, even 
these books have been of some use, if only to provide students with hypotheses and 
material to react against. Other text-books have been research based, but have 
tended to present the viewpoints and findings of only a single school of thought. 
They, took, have usually drawn conclusions and made recommendations that 80 
far beyond research findings. In short, there has been an almost desperate need for a 
comprehensive, objective, well-integrated presentation of the best ideas and findings 
of the best research. This book by Hudgins is the closest yet to those ideals. 

The book begins by considering some fundamental questions about concepts of 
teaching and argues persuasively for conceptual distinctions among instruction, 
teaching, and classroom management. Hudgin’s position is that instruction sub- 
sumes teaching and management and that these latter two are often confused but 
can be distinguished even at the level of skills. The distinctions are illustrated with 
Tespect to many well chosen instances of behavior. However, there are difficulties 
concerning the definition of these terms. “Teaching”, writes the author, “occurs 
when one person communicates something to another with the intention that the 
Something be learned.” This definition commits the observer to making an inference 
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about intent before he can distinguish between teaching and non-teaching events. 
While the concept of management seems clear in relation to the instances provided 
by the author, this reviewer did not find a conceptual definition of the term. On the 
whole, however, this discussion is well conducted and is an eminently suitable 
introduction to the book. 

In the first section of the book there is also a chapter concerned with classroom 
learning where the distinction between reception and discovery learning is explained 
together with a brief, summary statement of propositions about classroom learning. 
The final chapter in this section is about planning in relation to objectives. 

The most distinctive contributions of the book occur in the second and third 
sections where the focus is upon classroom interaction. The second section concen- 
trates upon the social environment of the classroom and includes two chapters on 
roles performed by teachers and pupils, respectively. The chapter on teacher roles is 
especially interesting because of the review of research, particularly studies of direct 
and indirect teacher influence. The author skilfully summarizes these complex 
studies in a small space. However, the only studies of the relationships between 
direct/indirect influence and pupil growth included are some in which significant 
relationships were found. A more balanced view of the status of these teacher be- 
haviour variables would have entailed a review of other studies, especially experi- 
ments, in which no relationships, or very weak ones, have been common. 

The chapter on pupil roles begins with a statement of generalizations, such as 
"Students participate unequally in the interaction of the classroom," followed by 
reviews of research evidence supporting the generalizations, Interestingly enough, 
only 10 of the 17 research studies reviewed in this chapter were studies of classrooms, 
and of those 10, only four were conducted after the mid-1950s. One wonders whether 
more recent classroom research has really contributed so little to generalizations 
about pupil roles. 

The third section of the book is concerned with the classroom as an environment 
for productive thinking and contains chapters on the cognitive characteristics of 
teacher-pupil interaction, the improvement of productive thinking, and classroom 
questioning. In these chapters the author maintains the high standard of clarity and 
conciseness found earlier, Several complex research projects are considered in each 
chapter with careful selection of their most important aspects and with appropriate 
examples of behaviours to which concepts are related. The thrust of these chapters 
is, again, towards the statement of generalizations about classrooms that have sup- 
port from research. The author acknowledges that sometimes he has gone further 
than the research findings allow but argues that “tentative answers ... are prefer- 
able to ignoring the important topic of the cognitive characteristics of classroom 
discourse.” However, he neglects some research which has provided data relevant 
to his generalizations. For example, nowhere in these three chapters is mention made 
of attempts to apply categories of the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives in the 
Cognitive Domain by Bloom and others to classroom questions, yet these categories 
have been used more than any others in studying cognitive aspects of classroom 
discourse, Should the reader be interested in evidence of relationships | between 
cognitive processes in the classroom and pupil achievement he will not find it re- 
viewed here, although some was available at the time the book was published. The 
main point of these criticisms is that if one wants to introduce promising ideas and 
concepts to the reader, one can legitimately select a few major research studies, but 
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if one wants to induce generalizations about classroom events from research one’s 
review needs to be comprehensive. 

The final section of the book contains chapters on materials of instruction, indi- 
vidual differences, and instructional innovations, A welcome inclusion in this 
section is a discussion of the teaching profession itself, including problems of re- 
tention and the implications for teachers of recent innovations. 

On balance, the strengths of this book far outweigh its shortcomings. Unlike 
most of its competitors it attempts to limit its conclusions to those which have been 
supported by research. This is not to say that intuitive leaps are absent or that the 
research review is as comprehensive as some would like. But the intuitive leaps are 
interesting and an exhaustive review could have been indigestible. 


M. J. Dunkın, Macquarie University. 


KOSKENNIEMI, Matti, Elemente der Unterrichtstheorie. München: 
Ehrenwirth, 1971. 224 S. DM. 24,80 (German translation of Opetuksen 
teorian perusaineksia. Helsinki: Otava, 1968). 


In America there has not been, I imagine, any experience of the conflict that 
arose from speculative and empirical approaches to research. The tradition created 
by Wundt and Fechner influenced only a narrow psychological sector, and did not 
have a clear influence even upon European educational research. Teaching as a 
phenomenon could not be squeezed into the simplicistic demands of the classical 
experimental model. Teaching research only really got going with the development 
of technology which made possible multivariate analysis and situation recording, 
both of which are important requirements for instructional research. ; 

Koskenniemi wrote his book in the years in which technology was in this critical 
stage of development. A combination of an empirical approach and theoretical in- 
sights have enabled him to organize this forbidding subject. It is clear that some of 
the book's contents have already been made the object of empirical research, which 
has lent specification to the content of the theories. One of Koskenniemi's assets is 
his thorough knowledge of research in teaching both in the socialist countries and m 
the western world; this gives the reader the rare opportunity to make his own criti- 
cal comparisons between various currents of research. E 

The first part of the book treats the movement away from speculative didactic 
theory to empirical research, beginning with a brief treatment of Herbart followed 
by individual chapters on Kilpatrick, Petersen and Kóhler. The second part deals 
with the teaching process as an object of investigation. The author limits his field 
by giving special attention to the relationship between psychology of learning and 
empirical instructional research. Criticizing the ecological validity of learning 
psychology, he adopts Gage's position that a theory of learning cannot dictate howa 
theory of the teaching process (or a theory of teaching) is to be constructed. The 
phenomenon of learning should take its natural place in the integral structure of 
didactic theory aimed at. 

The heading of part three is "Towards a theory of the teaching process”. Kos- 
kenniemi starts with programmed instruction, which he nonetheless rejects as too 
narrow. A variety of the more important classification systems (taxonomies) used 
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in the investigation of the teaching process are treated. Only after this does the 
author go on to deal with different theoretical models, most of which have their own 
taxonomy attached to them (e.g. Bellack). This individual treatment causes un- 
necessary repetition in some parts of the book. One after the other, the following 
theoretical models are dealt with: Ryans (teacher characteristics study and the 
information theory model), Bellack (language games), Cogan (productivity), Meux 
and Smith (teaching as a logical chain of events). Turner and Fattu (teaching as a 
problem-solving activity), Siegel and Siegel (Instructional Gestalt), Tomaschewsky 
(the teaching process as a series of tasks) and Flanders (teaching as an interactional 
process). 

At the time of publication some results now available could not be included, For 
example, Tomaschewsky has come to considerably modify his conceptions as a 
result of wide-scale experiments in the field. 

The last part is a general survey, in which principal elements common to the 
different models of the teaching event are scrutinized. The author stresses the im- 
portance of social interaction, which should be taken into account within the model. 
Nevertheless, no integrated theoretical view is expressed of the importance of the 
elements and their mutual relationships. The book concludes with an implicit plea 
for a large-scale investigation of the teaching event. Only this will establish the 
requirements for the testing and integration of theoretical concepts. 

The author uses the concept of the “teacher who thinks didactically’’. The product 
criterion is given a secondary position on the grounds that it is not sensible to in- 
vestigate the effectivity of teaching methods, as stereotyped solutions found in this 
way can hardly ever be adapted as such to new situations. It is more important to 
take account of the transmitting mechanisms, in other words, of how education has 
influence. A teacher can only direct the development of his pupils and support the 
growth of their personality if he knows the laws governing the teaching event, if he 
distinguishes and evaluates the situation that confronts him in the light of their 
requirements and of his own, in other words, if he thinks didactically. To attain 
this objective, a basic investigation of the teaching event is required. 

The field of instructional investigation is undergoing rapid development. For this 
reason, the problem of out-dated information is great. This has caused the omission 
from the book of the empirical results obtained from micro-teaching. This technique 
offers the investigator of the teaching process a reduction in number of variables 
while at the same time offering a realistic field that will increasingly be used for 
investigation. 

The book justifies itself as a handbook survey. The parallel treatment of dif- 
ferent theoretical concepts helps the reader to form a critical picture of the field of 
empirical studies of instruction. A second edition would be desirable to allow the 
relationship between empirical research and current theoretical concepts to be 
brought up to date. 


ERKKI KOMULAINEN, Institute of Education, University of Helsinki 
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ROSENSHINE, BARAK, Teaching Behaviours and Student Achievement, 
Slough: National Foundation for Educational Research in England and 
Wales, 1971. pp. 229. £ 3.25. 


This book reviews over one hundred and twenty researches into teacher behaviour 
and student achievement and does so with a thoroughness which would be difficult 
to better. Under six heads the effects of teacher classroom behaviour ranging from 
“teacher approval and disapproval” through ''enthusiasm" to “overall competence" 
are reviewed in careful and considerable detail. An eighth heading deals with "time" 
as a variable and a final chapter with "antecedent and demographic variables”. 

A major difficulty which the author faces and copes with well is caused by the 
wide variations of measures, meanings and styles of analysis used by researchers in 
similar general areas of teacher behaviour. It does, however, become increasingly 
clear that the lack of agreement on terms, modes of analysis and measures of stu- 
dent achievement in the studies reviewed leaves the author with a larger interpretive 
role than he would wish though he shows commendable restraint, and evolves useful 
means for classifying the studies. In particular his ‘high’ and ‘low’ inference dicho- 
tomy is a valuable evaluative tool. But of even greater value are the discussions 
which follow each sub-area of teacher behaviour research. 

These discussions are models of brevity, clarity and insight. Each not only picks 
out the salient findings of groups of studies, but also suggests possible improvements 
for future researches. It is because these brief discussions are so good that one is even 
more unhappy that no overall general discussion should appear as a final chapter. 
One can only speculate at why this was so — an act of self-denial on the author's part, 
a fear it would be clear that when summarized a large research effort had produced 
rather meagre results or a behaviourist's unwillingness to raise questions about the 
nature of the general model which informs most of the studies and has possibly re- 
duced the level of their insight generating capability ? 

It is to this last issue that the book in the end draws dramatic attention. How 
ill served is research into teaching by theories of teaching and why? These are the 
questions which, though the author does not himself raise them, are raised so force- 
fully as one follows the careful, ordered account of study after study. If we cannot 
see in what ways theory ill serves the researcher into teaching, it is hard to under- 
stand why researchers continue to expend scarce resources on refinements of modes 
of research which are clearly of small productivity. To be able to render a rational 
account of the effectiveness of the teaching process may call for something other, or 
in addition to, the kinds of researches which this book so successfully recounts. 


P. H. Taytor, University of Birmingham 


SLOTTA, GUNTER, Die pädagogische Tatsachenforschung Peter und Else 
Pelersens. Studien zur Stellung und Bedeutung der “empirischen” Forschung 
in der Erziehungswissenschaft. Weinheim: Beltz, 2. Aufl. 240 S. DM 28. 

Rotu, LEO, Effektivität von Unterrichtsmethoden. Hannover: Schroedel 
Verlag, 1971. 356 S. DM 36. 

Rotu, Leo, (Hrsg, Beiträge zur empirischen Unterrichtsforschung. 
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Auswahlreihe B, Nr. 21. Hannover: Schroedel Verlag, 1969. 134 S. DM 
8,60. 

MAIER, Hans; PFISTER, HANS-JURGEN, Die Grundlagen der Unterrichts- 
theorie und der Unterrichtspraxis. Ein Beitrag zur Phänomenologie des 
Unterrichts. Heidelberg: Quelle & Meyer, 1971. 248 S. DM 37. 


Die Belebung der Unterrichtsforschung ist eine der hervorstechenden Erschei- 
nungen in der jüngsten pädagogischen Entwicklung der Bundesrepublik Deutsch- 
land. Während sich die für die Nachkriegsjahre typische inhaltsbezogene Diskussion 
der Didaktik zunächst ohne größere Nachwirkungen verringert hat bzw. in einem 
Sprung ohne motivierten Übergang in den Trend der Curriculumforschung und 
Curriculumentwicklung umgeschlagen ist, wächst das Interesse an empirischen Ar- 
beiten über die Vorgänge des Schulunterrichts. Drei Anstöße sind für diese Entwick- 
lung erkennbar: 

1. Die Öffnung der deutschen vorwiegend philosophisch bestimmten Erziehungs- 
wissenschaft für die Ergebnisse der mehr empirisch bestimmten Forschung angel- 
sächsischer Länder. 

2. das Fortwirken erster Ansätze exakter Untersuchungen im didaktischen Bereich, 
die bis in die 20er Jahre zurückgehen und 

3. die Herausforderung des programmierten Unterrichts an den sog. traditionellen 
Lehrerunterricht. 

Slotta hatseinen Bericht überdie Anfängeeiner pädagogischen Tatsachenforschung 
um Peter Petersen an der Universität Jena erstmals 1962 veröffentlicht, d.h. ehe 
die deutsche Erziehungswissenschaft jene sprunghafte Annäherung an die interna- 
tionalen empirischen Forschungspraktiken in grosser Breite vollzog. Damals wirkte 
das Buch noch wie ein Aufruf zu einer gründlichen Wende in der deutschen Erzieh- 
ungswissenschaft. 1968 hat Slotta den Text unverändert veröffentlicht, in einer 
Zeit also, in der es keines Appells mehr bedurfte, empirische Forschung als legitime 
Methode der Erziehungswissenschaft zu akzeptieren. Slotta verstand seine Schrift 
nicht als eine historische Arbeit, sondern als den Versuch, die notwendige neue 
Arbeitsform pädagogischer Forschung mit den traditionellen geisteswissenschaftli- 
chen Methoden zu versöhnen. Wie notwendig dieser vorauslaufende Appell war, 
zeigte die Entwicklung, die inzwischen zu einer sehr schroffen Gegenüberstellung 
beider Standpunkte geführt hat. Interessant ist Slottas Aufweis, daß die Annäherung 
an eine spezifische pädagogische Tatsachenforschung erst allmählich gelang. Pe- 
tersens Forschungsaktivitäten und die seiner Mitarbeiter waren ursprünglich durch 
die Fragestellungen und Verfahren der Psychologie bestimmt, also psychologische 
Forschung im Felde pädagogischer Phänomene und wurde erst allmählich zu einer 
eigentlich pädagogischen Fragestellung und Methode entwickelt. Diese pädagogische 
Forschung verstand sich von vorherein als Unterrichtsforschung. Die eingehende 
Beschreibung der von der Petersenschule angewandten Verfahren rechtfertigt 
Slottas Urteil, daß Petersens Leistung erst ein Anfang war. Die von ihm verwendeten 
Verfahren der phänomenologischen und nummerischen Verwertung pádagogischer 
Tatsachen und Daten reicht nicht aus; eine kausale Verwertung wurde allerdings 
noch nicht erreicht. 

Die uneingeschránkte Anwendung empirischer Untersuchungsverfahren auf 
Pädagogische Sachverhalte führen zwei Schriften von Leo Roth vor: 

Die Beitráge zur empirischen Unterrichtsforschung enthalten Aufsätze von 8 Autoren, 
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die sich entweder mit der theoretischen Begriindung der Anwendung empirischer 
Verfahren im pädagogischen Bereich beschäftigen (R. Lochner, L. Roth), verglei- 
chende Übersichten über die Praxis kontrollierter Unterrichtsbeobachtung in anderen 
Landern bieten (L. Roth, G. Pause) oder Erfahrungen und Ergebnisse eigener 
Forschungen unterbreiten (Anne-Marie Tausch, Brigitte Rollett, Hildegard Fischer, 
Klaus Weltner, Rolf Zorn, Klaus Weltner/Klaus Warnkross). Roth gibt in seiner 
Einführung selbst die praktische Richtung der neuen Verfahrensweise an: Kontrol- 
lierte, systematische Unterrichtsbeobachtung soll zur künftigen Funktion und Auf- 
gabe des Lehrers selbst werden, er soll nicht mehr bloß Objekt von Fremdbeobach- 
tungen sein, sondern durch eigene Erhebungsbefunde über das “Niveau des sub- 
jektiven Meinens" hinausgelangen “um sie (die Befunde) auch intersubjektiver 
Nachprüfung zugänglich zu machen” (S. 13). Die Spannweite empirischer Arbeits- 
möglichkeiten wird besonders in den Berichten Roths über die Unterrichtsforschung 
der DDR und Pauses über kontrollierte Unterrichtsbeobachtung in den USA sicht- 
bar. Dabei zeigt sich, daß ähnliche Verfahren je nach der gesellschaftlichen und 
politischen Einbettung zu unterschiedlichen Intentionen und Ergebnissen führen, 

Die Forschungsberichte des kleinen Sammelbandes sind kurze Streiflichter aus 
der Praxis empirischer Arbeiten im Rahmen der gegenwärtigen deutschen Lehrer- 
bildung. Sie zeigen, daß bei der Beschränkung auf geeignete Gegenstände auch unter 
den eingeschränkten Bedingungen Ergebnisse erreicht werden können, die einer 
Veröffentlichung wert sind. Im ganzen fehlt den Einzelbeiträgen eine durchgehende 
Linie. Sie sind lediglich durch die Vokabel “empirische Forschung” zusammenge- 
‚halten, zeigen insgesamt aber, daß die Übernahme methodisch strenger Arbeits- 
weisen in den pädagogischen Bereich schon weit vorangekommen ist und daß sich 
das komplexe Feld des Unterrichts als unerschöpfliche Quelle von Themen empiri- 
scher Untersuchungen erweisen kann, deren Ergebnisse auch wieder in diesen Bereich 
unverzüglich zurückgelenkt werden können und somit praktisch werden. 

Einen originalen Beitrag leistet Leo Roth in seinem Bericht Effektivität von 
Unterrichtsmethoden. Der anspruchsvolle Titel will nicht so verstanden werden, als 
gehe es ihm darum, durch exakte empirische Verfahren zu entscheiden, welche der 
denkbaren zahlreichen Methoden die erfolgreichste sei, sondern mehr darum, den 
Faktorenkomplex freizulegen, durch den Unterrichtserfolg erreicht oder verhindert 
wird. Dabei werden nur wenige Faktoren variiert. Das gleiche Unterrichtsthema 
wurde in 16 Schulklassen behandelt, die sich unterschieden nach konventioneller 
Unterrichtung bzw. programmierter Unterrichtung, Frontalunterricht bzw. Grup- 
penunterricht, hohes bzw. niedriges Intelligenzniveau, Unterrichtsdurchführung 
durch Fachlehrer bzw. durch Studenten. 

Die Untersuchungen werden mit großer Sachkunde in den exakten Verfahren 
durchgeführt. Das Ergebnis ist ein interessanter Einblick in Bedingungszusammen- 
hänge des Komplexes Unterricht und die Auswirkung einzelner Variabler darin. 
Insgesamt wird sichtbar, daß die geplante Organisation der Lernbedingungen die 
entscheidende Voraussetzung des Lernerfolgs darstellt, nicht etwa externe Faktoren 
wie Begabung oder Willensstruktur der Schüler u.ä. Damit wird bestätigt, daß das 
Lehrerverhalten im weitesten Sinn, d.h. das Gesamt seiner Überlegungen, Intentio- 
nen, die Qualität seiner Ausbildung, das Spektrum seiner Einfälle und das Maß der 
Verfügung über didaktische Instrumente die bestimmende Größe des Unterrichts- 
geschehens ist. 

Wie der nurempirische Ansatz mit nichtempirischen wissenschaftlichen Verfah- 
rensweisen verbunden werden kann und welchen Gewinn eine Unterrichtsforschung 
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hat, zeigt eine Schrift die gleichzeitig mit Roths Untersuchung auf dem deutschen 
Büchermarkt erschienen ist: Die Grundlagen der Unterrichtstheorie und der Unter- 
richtspraxis von Hans Maier und Hans- Jürgen Pfistner. Während sich die Erzich- 
ungswissenschaftler der Bundesrepublik, die moderne empirische Verfahren an- 
wenden, meist damit begnügen, angelsächsische Praktiken zu übernehmen und be- 
sonders amerikanische statistische Ansätze weiterzuführen, wird von Maier und 
Pfistner der Versuch gemacht die Einseitigkeiten und Begrenzungen einer stati- 
stischen Aufarbeitung unterrichtlicher Sachverhalte zu überwinden durch Beizich- 
ung der phänomenologischen Methode. Damit liefern sie einen der eigenwilligsten 
und zugleich interessantesten Beiträge zu dem schwierigen Forschungsproblem einer 
Aufhellung der komplexen unterrichtlichen Zusammenhänge. Er führt sowohl über 
die Tradition der von Petersen begründeten pädagogischen Tatsachenforschung als 
auch über die Assimilation amerikanischer Forschungspraktiken hinaus. Schritte 
phänomenologischer Vergewisserung, wobei der Ansatz nicht bei dessen Begründern, 
sondern bei seinen gegenwärtigen Vertretern gesucht wird, wechseln mit Schritten 
empirischer Verarbeitung. Hier scheint erstmals der Schritt über eine perspektivisch 
eingegrenzte Betrachtung zu einer aussichtsreichen wissenschaftlichen Bewälti- 
gung des Gesamtkomplexes getan. Der eigene Standpunkt wird von den beiden 
Autoren in kritischer Auseinandersetzung mit dem ganzen Horizont einschlägiger 
Forschungen (aus der deutschen Tradition vor allem Petersen und Winnefeld, aus 
der amerikanischen Flanders) vorgenommen, Obwohl Maier und Pfistner ihre Ana- 
lysen des Problemfeldes Unterricht von vornherein in den Aspekt der Lehreraus- 
bildung stellen, d.h. davon ausgehen, daß ihre Verfahren auch von den Studenten. 
schon mit vollzogen werden sollen und.dabei schließlich eine Verbesserung der Aus- 
bildung bewirken, wagen sie den Vorstoß zu einer Gesamttheorie und sie erklären 
unbefangen in einem Schlußsatz, daß sich ihre Gesamtsicht des Unterrichts nicht 
vor anderen Theorien bewähren soll, sondern vor der Praxis. 


ALFONS OTTO ScHorB, Pädagogische Hochschule, München 
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Graham A. NuTHALL, born 1935, received an M. A. degree from the University of 
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Etwa 25 Jahre lang — vom Beginn des zweiten Weltkrieges bis zum 
Ende der sechziger Jahre — bestand in Deutschland keine Zeitschrift, 
deren erklärte Aufgabe es gewesen wäre, die Bezichu zwischen der 
PE in e Bereich i a ues E ologie und der 

ädagogischen ie ai r einen Seite sowie er 
Praxis aufder ren Seite zu fördern. Wenn sich Wissensch: und 
Praktiker über den Stand der Entwicklungspsychologie und der Päda- 
gogischen Psychologie orientieren wollten, mußten sie in vielen, nach 
ihrem Schwerpunkt zum Teil weit auseinanderliegenden Zeitschriften 
nachschlagen. Die neu gegründete „Zeitschrift für Entwickl - 
chologie und Pádagogische Psychologie" hat hier Abhilfe geschaffen. 
Entwicklungspsychologie und Pädagogische Psychologie haben im 
Verlauf kurzer Zeit einen zuvor nicht ten Status der Anerken- 
mung in Kreise der Psychologen und der Pad: erworben. Viele 
Psychologen haben sich in ihren th ischen und empirischen 
Forschungen diesem Gebiet RER so daß die Produktion eine 
ungleich reichere und wesentlichere ist als noch vor weni n Jahren, 
Mit dieser Zeitschrift ist die Palette der deutschsprachigen tschriften 
um ein Organ bereichert worden, das sowohl vom en der wissen- 
schaftlichen Arbeiten als auch von der Nachfrage n; Information in 
diesem von einer starken Dynamik erfüllten Bereiche wissenschaftlicher 
Tätigkeit einem Bedürfnis entspricht, das eine ausgeprägt steigende 
Tendenz zeigt. 


Die Zeitschrift erscheint seit 1969 vierteljährlich zu ca. 80 Seiten 
Einzelheft DM 7,80, Jahrgangspreis DM 30,— 
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